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The  B*rfMi  Jtimml  says :  ^*  It  is  generally  a  commonplace  of  critidsm  to  say  that  a  sequel  is  quite  independent  of  Its  predeces- 
sor, and  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  To  the  devoted  readers  of  Mr.  Grahamc*s  books  such  a  recommeiMation  seems  a  sacrilege.  What 
pity  wodd  we  not  offer  to  the  daring  unfortunate  who  would  wish  to  read  *  Dream  Days'  without  reading  the  ^  Golden  Age,*  who 
wodd  force  himself  into  intimacy  with  the  characters  whom  be  cannot  appreciate.  This  must  not  deter  anyone  from  roadiug  this  very 
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The  London  D«f/r  OirvnUlt  says :  *^  It  is  a  strange  piece  (Mfwork  thoroughly  characteristic  cHT  the  imaginative  writer  who  gavo 
us  that  ddlghtfd  romance '  The  Forest  Loven.*  '* 
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Fully  illustiated. 
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Illustrated. 
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Bcauiifully  illustrated.       Medium  8vo. 
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BRADFORD  —The  Lesson  of  Popu- 
lar Qovemmcnt.  By  camalibi. 
Bradford,  A.B. 

COLONNA.-LI.  Livres  du  Qou- 
vernement  des  Rois.  A  ijih  cen- 
tury French  edition  of  Egidio  Colon- 
na's  famous  treatise,  now  first  pub- 
lished (except  in  Latin).  Edited  by 
Samubl  Paul  Molenabr,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 
CtlumbtA  Vnivfrtitj   Prttt :    Of  great 

interest  to  students  of  education. 

Science. 

BAILEY.— Principles  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  Text  Book  for  Schools  and 
Rural  Societies.  Illustrated.  By  L.  H. 
Bailby,  Cornell  University.      $1.25. 

CAMPBELL.  — The  Evolution  of 
Plants.  By  Douglas  H.  Campbbll, 
Stanford  University.  Cloth,  i2mo. 

The  Rural  Science  Series. 

Edited  by  L.  H.  Bailby,  of  Cornell 
University. 

FAIRCHILD.  — Rural  WeaHh  and 
Welfare.  ByGBORGsT.FAiacMiLu, 
of  Berea  College. 

KINQ.— Irrigation  and    Drainage. 

By  F.  H.  King,  Uoiversiiy  of  Wiscon- 
sin, author  of  The  Soil.''^ 

Philosophy. 

R00ER5.— A  Brief  Introduction  to 
Modem  Philosophy.  By  Arthur 
Kbnyon  Rogers,  Ph.D. 
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NEW    BOOK    BY   SIR    GEORGE   TREVELYAN. 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  1766-1776. 

By  Sb  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN,  Bart 

Author  of  '<The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  MacauUy**  and  "The  E^ly   History  of  Charles  Jamet  Fox.** 

8vo.    Pp.  xlv-434.    With  m  map  of  Botton.    Ctotb,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE    rSRNSr  MEMOtRS. 


The   Memoi»  of  the  Vemey   Fmmily. 

'  Compiled  from  the  Letters  SDd  lUoitrated  bj  the 
Portralu  at  Claydon  Houte. 

Volame  IV.  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution, 
1660-1696.  By  Makgakzt  M.  VsaNiv.  With 
eleven  Portraits.     Royal  8vo,  $6  00. 

Men  and  Movements  In  the  English  Church* 

By  the  Rev.  Abthuk  Rogbks,  Central  Falls,  Rhode  Is- 
land. With  four  Photogravure  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

**.  .  .  In  its  way  a  model  of  disinterested  and  Intelli- 
gent presentation.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  at  this  psrticalar  time 
with  spcdal  interett,  because  it  throws  a  flood  ol  light  on  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  English  Church.  .  .  .  Moreover 
this  Tolamc  has  the  qnslity  or  being  extremdy  interesting.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  it  without  being  drawn  to  the  men  of  so  many 
diverse  types  who  appear  in  its  psges }  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
It  without  hsTing  one*s  fisith  In  the  higher  aspirstions  of  life 
cenAniied,  and  one*s  confidence  renewed  in  the  integrity  and  sin- 
cerity of  men,  even  in  their  moments  of  widest  difference.** — 
Oktr/Mi,  Nno  rtrk  City. 

put:  Some  Chapters  off  His  Uffe  and  Times. 

By   the  Right  Hon.  EowAao  Gibson,  Lord  AsMBouaNS. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.    With  1 1  Portraits.    8vo, 

pp.  ziv.-395,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

**,  .  .  The  Lord  Chancellor  writes  with  much  authority  and 
frequently  with  the  aid  of  letters  hitherto  uopuUished.  He  has 
had  access  to  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  tne Stanhope,  Prety- 
man,  and  Bolton  families,  snd  has  made  use  of  others  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  and  the  public  offices  at  Dublin,  while  from  Tsrious 
sources,  mostlv  private,  he  has  secured  materials  for  elcTen  excel- 
leac  portraits,  including  s  captivating  miniature  of  Eleanor  Eden, 
whom,  at  one  time,  Pitt  seemed  to  be  on  the  pirfnt  of  marrying.** 
— C*mm*reial^  BuffmU^  N.  Y. 


NB  W  BOOK  BY  ANDREW  LANQ. 

The  Companions  off  Pickle :  being  a  Sequel 
to  «« Pickle  the  Spy." 

By  Andbbw  Lang.  With  4  Plates.  8vo,  I5.00. 
^*  Mr.  Lang's  researchfid  volume,  replete  with  curious  erudition 
and  critical  acumen,  deals  another  severe  blow  to  the  romance  of 
the  *45 }  yet,  as  he  himself  remarks,  *■  we  msy  drop  a  tear  over 
old  romance,  but  reality  has  its  alleviating  features.*  ** —  D»ily 
ChrMi<lt, 


Old  Vkains. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawxis.  With  11  Plates.  8vo,  buck- 
ram,   gilt   top,    $2.25    net.        (The  Collector  Seriet,) 

This  new  volume  of  *^  The  Collector  Series,**  by  the  author  of 
**  Music  aad  Morals**  (assisted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  of  the  Amous 
Bond  Street  firm),  contains  chapters  on  Violin  Genesis,  Violin 
Constitution,  Violins  at  Brescia,  at  Cremona,  in  Germany,  in 
France,  in  England  j  Violin  Varnish,  Strings,  Bowsj  Violin  Ta- 
risio,  Violins  at  Mirecouit,  Mittenwald,  and  Markneukirchen  j 
Violin  Treatment ;  Violin  Dealers,  Collectors,  and  Amateurs.  A 
Dictionsry  of  Violin  Makers  is  added. 

Memories  off  an  Old  Collector. 

By  Count  Michaxl  Tyskixwicc.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  Andbkw  Lang.  With  9  Plates. 
Crown  8vo,  ^1.75. 

*ft*  Tht  ^ N»Ut  «t  S^uvtnirs  d^un  Vitux  C^lltttiwntur*''  Afftartd 
•ririnallj  In  th*  ''^Rtvut  ArcbMtglquty^  and  havt  tine*  bttn  fui- 
lisfitd  ms  m  brochure  hf  M.  8.  Rtinach  (Emttt  Ltrutx).  Tht 
h—k  ctntalnM  tht  Author  t  rtminitctnttt  tf  hit  fav^ritt  fursuit^  and 
ttlls  tfmuth  diUgtnt  hunting  d»nt  bt  him  mmtng  tht  antifmititt  •f 
Egyft^  Atia  Mintr^  Grttcty  and  Italy  in  stareh  tfbrtntcts^  camft^ 
Ivtritt^  triniits,  manuuriptt^  mtdalt^  and  vatts^  with  numtrMtt 
an*cd»t*s  htaring  m  his  trantattitns  with  dealtrs  and  $thtrtjfr»m 
l8t>0  till  hit  dtath  in  Nwtmhtr^  r8q7.  Tht  last  artlclt  dtalt  with 
tht  qutstim  tf  tht  ftrgirits  tfantiquts. 
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STANLEY  J.  VEYMAN. 

AuTHoa  or  **A  Gxntlkman  or  Fxancx,"  "Undxb  thx  Rxd  Robk,**  '^SHXXwsBuaT,*'  Etc.,  Etc. 

With  six  fall-ps«e  lllnBtnitloBa  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Omamental,  $1.80. 

**  Mr.  Weyman  has  surpasied  himself  in  the  *  Castle  Inn.'     From  cover  to  cover  the  book  teems  with  adventure  and  romance,  and 

the  love  episode  is  delicious.    Julis  will  live  as  one  of  the  most  xrsceful  heroines  in  the  literature  of  our  time We  get  an 

ezceileot  idea  of  the  doihgs  of  fashionable  society  in  the  time  when  George  III.  was  younx,  and  altogether  the  volume  can  be  heartily 
recommended  as  the  best  thing  that  Weyman  has  done,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  one,  at  least,  the  most  fascinating  book  of  the  season.** — 
H»mt  Jtumaly  Ntw  Ttrk. 

*'  .  .  .  ^  The  Castle  Inn  *  .  .  .  Is  so  fresh  and  entertaining  that  it  takes  one  back  to*  A  Gentleman  of  France,*  and  other 
good  things  this  author  did  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Weyman,  in  looking  about  for  an  appropriate  lettinc  for  his  romance,  very  wisely 
eschews  scenes  and  people  of  to-dsy,  and  chooses.  In itead,  England  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  George  III.  was  on  her 
chrooe,  and  living  was  a  far  more  picturesque  business  than  it  Is  now.** — Chlcagt  Evtning  Pttt, 
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By  S.  LEVBTT-YEAT& 
WKh  Proatljp!ece.   Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Oroamontal,  Price,  $1.25. 
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A  Masterly  Handling  of  a  Qreat  Subject. 

DR.  BUCKLEY'S  NEW  BOOK. 


Extemporaneous  Oratory 

FOR 

Professional 

AND 

Amateur  Speakers. 


Dr.  Jamee  H.  Buckley.  prnmiDSOt  author  uid  editor,  Id 
■  ' ExtemporaDeouA  Oratory  for  ProfceslonAl  and  Amatour 
Rpmkei-B,"  add  resBeH  himself  to  young  men.  but  his  thoughU 
and  theories  will  be  found  full  of  practical  hints  and  aids  to 
more  mature  perBona.  Hla  JuBtructtoQ  gots  toward  the  itu1< 
tlvatlon  of  facility  in  extempore  apeaklbg.  a  power  which 
rATWOK  onrsT  must  reel  upon  a  solid  basis  of  sound  Inforroatloa  and  set- 

tled opinion.  Ula  aim  Is  to  enunciate  the  philosophy  ot  ex- 
temporaneous oratory,  which  he  deflneii  ns  the  dellrery.  Id  an  arrangement  of  words  and  sentences  entirely  tho 
birth  ol  the  occasion,  of  ideas  previously  conceived  and  adopted,  together  nltb  such  thougbta  and  teiellQgs  ■■  maf 
arise  from  the  oooaskra.  Dr.  Buckley  Is  strongly  in  favor  of  eztempore  delivery  as  more  powerful  and  coovlnclns 
metuis  of  reaching  the  mind,  but  he  lays  ^rhat  stress  on  the  fact  that  It  must  be  based  upon  more  vIIaI  qualities  than 
KUboees  or  mere  tslk.  The  eitemporlier  must  prooeed  from  a  full  mind,  and  his  accompUsbmeDt  Is  nroly  a  gift  ot 
the  goda,  but  Is  the  product  of  training  and  discipline  and  study. 

"  Enemporaoeous  Oratory  Is  fruitful  Id  susKestlons,  slmllee,  illustrations  and  citations,  and  its  preralllnic  Idea 
Is  that  whst«ver  aid  he  may  obtain  from  teachers,  every  maa  must  be  his  own  Unal  authority  There  are  no  '  cast'- 
Iron  rulee ;'  Its  precepts  are  elasllc,  but  Ihey  ore  such  that  a  man  may  proRtably  master  them  and  modify  them  to 
bis  neoeaaitles.  And  by  so  doing  he  will  put  Into  practice  all  that  the  eminent  author  hopes  for  his  work,"  —  Dttntit 
Fret  Prra. 

t2mo.    Ooth.    $1^. 


Realistic  and  Intensely  Interesting. 

DWELLERS  IN  GOTHAM, 

By  ANNAN  DALE. 

"  This  Is  emphatically  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  It  Is  a  parable  In  which  the  three- 
fold temptations  of  our  Lord— Ihe  appeal  to  hun^r,  to  pride,  to  ambition— are  shown 
In  Iheir  appUcatlona  to  modern  life.  The  book  grappled  with  the  Rreat  problems  of 
the  [times :  Che  crowded  tenement  life,  the  trades  unionism,  the  fashionable  frivoUty, 
the  greed  for  gain  of  the  modern  dothani.  The  alory  Is  one  of  absorbing  intersHt.  and 
is  told  with  remarkable  literary  skill,    A  Hue  vein  of  humor,  with  a  flavor  of  satire, 

"  Parts  of  it  are  as  good  In  Iheir  humor  as  Dickens,  and  as  cutting  In  their  satire 
asJThackeray.     The  glimpses  ot  newspaperdom,  of  'Wall  Street,  of  the  upper  Four 
Hundred,  of  tenement  life,  with  their  minKled  tragedy,  pathos,  and  oomedy, 
photographic  fidelity.'' 

Ctown.    8vo.    aoth,    il.50. 
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THE  WRITINGS  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


AS  a  man  of  action  rather  than  a  man 
of  letters,  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  in 
our  American  year  of  1898  appeared  in 
the  public  eye.  Some  of  his  deeds 
haye  been  so  dramatic  that  when  we  come 
to  view  his  books  it  will  no  doubt  be  dif- 
ficult to  place  them  in  proper  perspective. 
We  cannot  separate  them  from  the  man, 
whose  character  is  stamped  upon  all  their 
pages,  of  whose  faults  and  virtues  they 
partake,  of  whom,  indeed,  they  have  much 
to  say  ;  but  by  the  association  we  should 
not  be  led  to  under-estimate  their  inher- 
ent value.  If  the  man  could* maintain  his 
place  in  the  rough  democracy  of  the 
frontier,  where  only  the  individual  virtues 
find  recognition,  his  books  may  not  fear 
competition  on  the  same  ground. 

He  is  in  reality  a  man  of  many  sides. 
One  might  follow  his  political  or  military 
career  without  guessing  his  qualities  as 
an  historian  ;  join  in  his  hunting  with- 
out knowing  his  politics  ;  read  his  politi- 
cal biographies  without  suspecting  that 
he  ever  held  an  office  or  fired  a  gun.  He 
writes  the  story  of  New  York  as  though 
he  had  spent  his  life  (and  as  a  spectator) 
on  Manhattan  Island.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
own  books  on  western  life  of  this  genera- 


tion are  three  :  "  The  Hunting  Trips  of  a 
Ranchman"  (1885),  "  Ranch  Life  and  the 
Hunting  TraU  "  (1888),  and  "  The  Wild- 
erness Hunter"  (1893).  The  first  and 
third  of  these  are  primarily  books  of  the 
chase.  Their  author  is  a  great  lover  of 
the  sport  of  which  he  says  :  "  The  chase 
is  among  the  best  of  all  national  pastimes  ; 
it  cultivates  that  vigorous  manliness  for 
the  lack  of  which  in  a  nation  as  in  an  in- 
dividual the  possession  of  no  other  quali- 
ties can  possibly  atone." 

He  is  much  more  than  a  killer  of  game. 
If  he  is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  he  is  a 
careful  zoologist  as  well.  The  big  game 
of  the  United  States  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing ;  those  animals  which  have  not  be- 
come extinct  have  had  their  habits  modi- 
fied by  the  presence  of  man  ;  and  such 
records  as  these  have  a  scientific  value. 
In  no  other  books  of  the  class  that  I  know  is 
there  less  of  what  scientists  call  the  "  per- 
sonal equation."  The  statements  may  be 
taken  as  they  stand.  The  author  is  writ- 
ing of  his  own  experiences  and  observa- 
tions, and  necessarily  the  capital  I's  are 
plentiful.  His  modesty,  however,  deserves 
mention  ;  steering  clear  of  deprecation  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  conceit  on  the  other. 
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A  hunter  once  expressed  it  to  me  thus  : 
"Hike  Roosevelt's  books;  the  other  fel- 
low gets  as  much  game  as  he  does/' 

The  reader  is  carried  along  with  their 
spirit.  He  breathes  with  the  writer  the 
free  air  ;  views  with  him  the  rolling 
prairies,  the  buttes  and  gullies  of  the  Bad 
Lands^  the  grand  peaks  of  the  Bockies  ; 
lives  with  his  people;  shares  in  his  hard- 
ships and  exposure;  creeps  with  him  in 
tiresome  labor 'On  the  stalk,  or  pants  with 
his  footrace;  rejoices  in  his  success,  is 
humiliated  with  his  failure.  An  interest- 
ing comparison  might  be  drawn  between 
"The  Wilderness  Hunter''  and  "The 
Workers/'  Wyckoff  is  writing  of  men, 
and  Soosevelt  for  the  most  part  of  beasts; 
they  both  have  a  keen,  true  observation,  a 
power  of  description  in  meaning  and  un- 
wasteful  language;  they  both  are  content 
with  a  small  proportion  of  philosophy. 

"  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail " 
deals  largely  with  the  highly  interesting 
human  life  of  a  passing  epoch.  The 
Indian  fighter,  the  trapper,  the  ground- 
breaker,  the  cowboy,  the  ranchman,  of  the 
Great  West,  will  soon  be  displaced.  They 
are  especially  fortunate  in  having  their 
story  told  by  one  who  has  lived  their  lives 
with  them,  and  who  yet  can  study  them 
from  the  older  civilization. 

A  thorough  knowledge  and  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  men  who  won  the  conti- 
nent lying  behind  the  Alleghanies  must 
give  high  rank  in  historical  writings  for 
the  four  volumes  of  "  The  Winning  of  the 
West."  Undoubtedly,  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid,  in  the  study  of  our  history, 
to  the  events  west  of  the  mountains.  It 
is  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  that  the 
story  is  told  by  one  who  combines  the 
historian's  studiousness  and  judgment 
with  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, and  the  skill  to  relate  the  living 
details  with  ability  to  place  his  epoch  in 
the  world's  history.  Mr.  Roosevelt  knows 
the  meaning  of  this  mighty  movement  of 


the  English  race,  displacing  French,  Span- 
ish and  Indian  claimants  to  so  vast  a  space 
of  the  fairest  ground  under  the  skies.  He 
knows  the  backwoodsmen,  brave,  strong 
and  often  noble,  if  sometimes  unrestrain- 
able  and  cruel,  who  fought  their  way  west 
to  found  homes  and  independence.  He 
knows  their  hard  sense  and  their  capacity 
for  self-government.  He  knows  little  of 
good  and  much  of  evil  of  the  Indian, 
doomed  to  succumb  in  fearful  death- 
struggle  before  the  advance  of  the  supe- 
rior race.  He  knows  the  treachery  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  fickleness  of  the  French, 
the  unavailing  bravery  and  the  hideous 
alliances  of  the  British.  He  knows  the 
wilderness,  its  enemies  in  thickets  and 
floods  and  fires,  in  cold  and  storms,  in 
savage  beasts  and  not  less  savage  men,  its 
promise  in  land  and  fertility  and  free- 
dom. 

His  attitude  towards  the  Indians'  rights 
is  summed  up  briefly  in  his  sentence: 
"The  most  ultimately  righteous  of  all 
wars  is  a  war  with  savages."  Had  that 
sentence  been  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work  it  might  have  saved  the  reitera- 
tion that  the  Indians  owned  the  enormous 
territory  over  which  their  scanty  tribes 
roamed,  only  by  virtue  of  dispossessing 
rival  claimants — the  very  title  of  the  white 
settlers. 

The  "  Life  of  Thomas  Benton"  speaks 
the  spirit  of  the  West.  The  period  of 
rapid  expansion  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  our  annals:  when  the  young 
West,  with  its  glories,  its  faults,  its  con- 
tradictions, was  beginning  to  feel  its  po- 
litical power;  when  Webster  and  Calhoun 
and  Clay,  with  Benton — in  some  respects 
most  admirable  of  them  all — gave  the 
Senate  a  mighty  name;  when  glimmered 
the  first  signs  of  the  split  on  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  it  seemed  that  the  in- 
evitable  conflict  might  be  stayed  by  com- 
promise. So  long  as  men  care  for  the 
past    and  the  present   history  of    their 
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country,  they  will  consider  the  failings 
and  the  merits  of  the  great  party  led  so 
differently  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  To 
Mr,  Booseyelt  our  thanks  are  due  for  his 
clear  outline  of  Jackson's  great  lieutenant, 
and  for  the  fresh  thought  he  brings  into 
the  discussion  of  his  period.  The  sturdy 
Benton,  brave,  boastful,  persevering,  opin- 
ionated, partisan,  broadening,  national, 
even  in  his  independence,  which  at  last 
cost  him  his  seat,  was  a  type  of  the  people 
from  whose  loins  he  sprang.  Roosevelt's 
greatest  books  are  those  which  throw  the 
true  light  upon  the  essential  manhood  of 
the  pioneers  whose  uncouth  and  passion- 
ate qualities  had  shadowed  their  better 
natures.  As  a  concentrated,  intense 
thinker,  Mr.  Roosevelt  tends  to  overlook 
the  minor  features  of  his  topic,  and  the 
qualifications  which  a  wider  view  might 
give  his  statements.  His  enthusiasm 
sometimes  carries  him  further  than  cold 
judgment  would  do,  and  his  antipathies 
are  perhaps  too  pronounced.  This  is  but 
saying  that  some  allowance  must  be  made 
in  his  histories  for  the  personal  equation ; 
"  biased  "  is  entirely  too  strong  a  word  to 
apply  to  any  of  his  phrases.  It  is  one  of 
his  merits  that  he  has  due  regard  for  both 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  every  char- 
acter; he  knows  that  we  can  love  a  man 
of  many  faults  as  well  as  despise  one  with 
marked  virtues;  and  he  does  not  fear  to 
present  the  traits  of  the  whole  man.  We 
cannot  think  he  estimates  every  one  at  his 
true  worth;  but  we  cannot  call  this  the 
error  of  his  method.  Intense  as  is  his 
patriotism  (to  my  mind,  because  of  its  in- 
tensity), his  denunciation  of  those  actors 
and  actions  that  have  made  for  national 
shame  is  only  less  severe  than  his  censure 
of  those  creatures  of  colonial  habit  unable 
to  appreciate  their  country  at  its  real 
grandeur.  He  is  a  stanch  believer  in 
party  politics,  but  is  no  partisan  in  his 
thinking. 
The  "  Life  of  Qouvemeur  Morris  "  must 


take  its  place  as  one  of  the  lesser  volumes 
of  an  admirable  series,  even  as  its  subject 
was  one  of  the  lesser  American  statesmen. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  the  honesty  not  to  mag- 
nify the  men  who  really  did  much  excel- 
lent work  for  the  new  nation  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  and  he  has  the  art  to  delineate 
a  clean-cut  complete  character,  whom  we 
are  glad  thus  to  know.  The  French, 
among  whom  Morris  spent  several  years  be- 
fore and  in  their  revolution,  receive  consid- 
erable attention  in  this  book.  Between  the 
contemporary  recorder,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  observers  and  writ- 
ers, and  the  historian  at  long  range,  we 
feel  that  we  approach  near  to  the  heart  of 
that  terrible  storm,  of  the  sufferers  by 
whom  it  was  raised,  and  of  the  poor-spir- 
ited nobles  swept  before  its  violence. 

"The  Story  of  New  York,''  though 
brief  and  containing  little  of  special  note, 
is  more  than  a  well-written  perfunctory 
history.  Into  the  political  life  of  his 
city,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  entered  with  as 
much  zeal  as  into  the  wild  life  of  the 
West,  and  its  treatment  of  its  government 
has  the  same  vital  touch.  The  best  feat- 
ures of  this  book,  relating  to  the  Revolu- 
tion and  to  the  local  government,  we  can 
find  in  more  extended  form  in  the 
"Gouverneur  Morris"  and  in  various 
essays. 

"  The  Naval  War  of  1813  "  was  written 
rather  for  the  student  than  the  popular 
reader.  On  account  of  inaccuracies  and 
misrepresentations  of  previous  historians 
the  work  is  controversial  and  much  of  its 
space  is  given  to  the  weighing  of  evidence. 
It  also  abounds  in  technicalities,  so  that 
only  by  study  can  a  landsman  make  pro- 
gress in  its  reading.  He  will  find  himself 
rewarded,  however,  when  the  sea  fights 
warm  his  pulses  and  renew  his  admiration 
for  his  country's  heroes.  To  a  later  edi- 
tion is  appended  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  which  is  full  of  fire.  It 
is  a  real  omission  that  the  political  history 
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of  the  war  and  its  causes  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned— the  more  so  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
written  of  the  periods  that  might  have 
been  connected  by  this  link.  Possibly  his 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Jeflfersonians 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  omission. 

The  introduction  of  the  later  editions 
has  something  to  say  of  the  lesson  of  un- 
preparedness — ^a  warning  emphasized  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
1897,  and  by  the  events  of  1898.  Until 
in  the  certainty  of  perpetual  peace  all  war 
preparations  are  obsolete,  there  is  cer- 
tainly need  for  the  best  mechanisms.  The 
spirit  of  battle  may  spring  up  in  a  breath, 
but  not  so  its  machinery.  Sailors  may  be 
promptly  recruited,  but  battle-ships  re- 
quire years  to  construct.  A  thousand 
soldiers  may  be  gathered  in  a  day,  but  it 
takes  months  to  make  a  regiment.  A 
Secretary  of  War  may  be  appointed  off- 
hand, but  some  apprenticeship  is  neces- 
sary to  learn  the  trade.  As  one  of  the 
earliest  works,  this  volume  shows  the  de- 
fects of  the  author's  style — defects  not 
entirely  outgrown.  It  is  often  a  disap- 
pointment in  falling  just  short  of  excel- 
lence. Frequently  it  appears  that  a  little 
more  attention  would  have  given  the  lan- 
guage the  finish  that  it  elsewhere  displays. 
Many  parts  of  "  The  Hunting  Trips  of  a 
Ranchman ''  present  the  appearance  of 
having  been  taken  straight  from  notes  day 
by  day;  and  perhaps  in  an  outdoor  book 
this  ts  a  gain.  In  political  discussion,  too, 
we  are  glad  to  get  a  writer's  first  vigorous 
thought,  that  might  be  tamed  by  revision. 
In  such  a  work  as  **  The  Winning  of  the 
West,'*  however,  we  cannot  but  regret  the 
occasional  evidences  of  haste. 

"  Hero  Tales  of  American  History,"  the 
joint  work  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  deserves  more  than 
passing  mention.  I  trust  that  the  parents 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present  gener- 
ation may  be  mindful  of  their  advantages 
over  us,  but  few  years  older.    For  us  such 


books  as  Fiske's  "  War  of  Independence  " 
and  these  "  Hero  Tales "  did  not  exist. 
Historians  have  here  a  field  for  whose 
cultivation  they  might  well  pause  in 
their  other  work,  for  by  it  they  may 
make  their  names  honored  by  the  young- 
sters whose  intellects  are  quicker  to  re- 
spond to  the  best  than  to  guess  the  vapid- 
ity of  the  mediocre. 

Periodical  literature  has  caught  much 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  writings.  Questions  of 
politics — using  the  word  in  its  proper 
sense — of  immediate  and  of  more  lasting 
interest,  have  called  from  him  many  pa- 
pers. Books  of  sociological  and  other 
topics  have  found  him  a  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  reviewer.  To  the  periodical 
Science  he  gave  "  A  Layman's  Views 
on  Scientific  Nomenclature."  From  a 
literary  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  varying  ways  in  which,  in  half  a 
dozen  magazines,  he  defended  his  actions 
as  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  and  as  the 
renewer  of  the  New  York  police  force. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  political  arti- 
cles and  reviews  have  been  gathered  into 
his  latest  volume,  "  American  Ideals  and 
Other  Essays."  This  book  so  well  displays 
the  many-sidedness  of  his  political  life, 
that  it  is  a  bit  of  self-denial  not  to  turn 
through  it  piece  by  piece.  The  spirit  of 
all  the  chapters  is  the  same,  and  we  can 
best  consider  it  as  a  whole.  The  fundamen- 
tal lesson  is  the  need  of  energy  and  manly 
character  and  intelligence  in  the  conduct 
of  public  life.  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  had 
much  to  say  of  the  soldierly  virtues,  and 
is  frank  to  place  them  at  the  head  of  his 
list.  Yet  it  shows  little  discrimination  to 
say,  as  has  been  said,  that  fighting  is  the 
highest  of  his  American  ideals.  Person- 
ally, he  may  enjoy  battle  for  its  own  sake, 
even  as  he  enjoys  the  chase,  but  this  is  not 
the  spirit  of  his  call.  In  the  public  life, 
as  an  officer  of  the  city,  the  state,  the  na- 
tion, through  active  experience  with  reali- 
ties, the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon 
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him  that  not  alone  eternal  vigilance  but 
also  eternal  work  and  eternal  battle  is  the 
price  of  liberty.  The  fact  is  that  more  or 
less  conflict  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
world's  progress.  In  such  peace  and  in 
such  of  the  peaceful  virtues  as  we  enjoy 
to-day,  we  are  but  reaping  what  has  been 
sown  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  past.  We 
shall  make  an  ill  return  of  our  harvest  if 
we  sow  no  seed  for  the  betterment  of  gen- 
erations to  come.  Peace,  when  it  means 
acquiescence  in  wrong,  is  the  poorest  of 
doctrines  to  preach  in  a  democracy,  whose 
very  foundation  is  the  virility  of  its  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  to  be  said  of  Americans 
that  courage  in  battle  is  incompatible  with 
mercy  and  justice  and  love  and  peace. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  these  cannot  co- 
exist with  cowardice.  Of  the  chronic 
peacemakers.  Colonel  Roosevelt  might  say, 
as  he  has  said  of  sheep :  No  man  can  asso- 
ciate with  them  and  retain  his  self-respect. 

The  conflict  into  which  he  calls  the 
honest  men  of  the  nation  is  not  always  a 
pleasant  one.  Some  of  his  exhortations 
would  be  unacceptable  from  a  weaker 
man.  Once  in  writing  of  the  ferocity  of 
the  grizzly  he  mentioned  the  habit  of  a 
certain  hunter  to  seek  refuge  in  a  tree 
from  the  bear's  charge,  and  parenthetically 
remarked  that  he  "did  not  approve  of  this, 
however."  He  had  shown  his  own  valor 
with  the  rifle.  So  may  he  call  upon  oth- 
ers to  take  their  part  in  the  fiercest  of 
civic  conflicts. 

That  this  book  contains  propositions 
with  which  the  present  writer  disagrees  is 
not  to  the  point,  when  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble in  short  space  to  touch  a  fraction  of 
its  excellences.  There  is  one  phrase,  how- 
ever, which  should  not  be  overlooked,  be- 
cause it  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  colonel's 
own  deeds,  and  because  of  the  possibilities 
of  evil  that  it  contains.  I  do  not  think 
he  has  elsewhere  struck  so  false  a  note. 

In  the  noble  panegyric  on  "  True  Amer- 
icanism," it  is  a  surprise  to  find  the  un- 


qualified endorsement  of  a  paragraph  (the 
words  of  naturalized  Germans)  in  which 
appears  the  sentiment  "  America,  right  or 
wrong."  We  have  seen  Mr.  Roosevelt 
fighting  the  internal  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ternal enemies  of  his  country.  He  could 
suffer  on  the  battlefield  for  America 
right,  but  could  lead  a  brave  protest 
against  needless  suffering  permitted  by 
the  administration  wrong.  His  compari- 
son of  patriotism  with  monogamous  mar- 
riage is  not  the  best;  though  little  could 
be  said  for  marriage  right  or  wrong.  A 
better  comparison  would  be  of  the  national 
with  the  religious  life.  Christianity  has 
had  an  influence  in  the  world's  advance 
surely  not  less  than  that  of  the  United 
States;  but  I  cannot  believe  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's religion  is  so  poor  that  it  would  let 
him  toast  "  Christianity  right  or  wrong." 
Certainly  he  has  scant  sympathy  for  those 
who  prate  of  "  Protestantism  right  or 
wrong."  Indeed,  his  own  words  in  this 
same  plea  for  unselfish  love  of  country 
forbid  the  belief  that  under  the  standard 
" Our  country  right  or  wrong"  he  would 
condone  any  concrete  evil.  The  one- 
idea'd  man  has  accomplished  much  in  this 
world ;  the  discriminating,  more. 

"Phases  of  State  Legislation"  and 
"Machine  Politics  in  New  York  City" 
are  the  two  articles  making  up  the  thin 
volume  published  in  1885,  under  the  title 
"  Essays  on  Practical  Politics."  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  much  to  say  in  criticism  of 
the  legislative  body  in  which  he  did  some 
active  work  in  the  early  eighties — criti- 
cism of  a  robust  sort  that  gives  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  It  is  his  perception 
that  the  evil  is  weaker  than  the  good, 
even  in  machine  politics,  if  the  good  but 
rouse  itself,  that  keeps  his  energies  active 
and  maintains  his  hopefulness.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  reprinting  these  essays 
he  points  out  some  real  reforms  that  have 
been  established  since  they  were  first  pub- 
lished. 
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He  is  especially  emphatic  in  his  demand 
upon  the  educated  men  to  take  their  part 
in  the  political  work  of  the  day.  Criti- 
cism combined  with  earnest  effort  to  set 
up  the  good  is  to  his  taste;  criticism  that 
is  cynical  and  undoing  has  his  contempt. 
Practical  as  opposed  to  merely  theoretical 
politics  is  his  keynote.  The  sentimental 
humanitarians  and  the  timid  good  receiye 
about  equal  portions  of  his  denunciation. 
It  is  the  lesson  taught  over  and  over  by 
his  experience  that  good  intentions  are 
potent  only  for  harm  unless  roused  to 
activity  intelligent  and  unwavering.  The 
workers  for  honest  and  eflScient  govern- 
ment have  found  the  inertia  of  friends 
scarcely  less  inimical  than  the  action  of 
enemies. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  tendency  is  to- 
ward optimism,  but  not  an  optimism 
based  on  unreason.  He  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  those  who  would  make  the  world 
over,  and  who,  with  the  inevitable  dis- 
covery that  the  world  is  not  a  mechanism 
to  be  reconstructed  at  will,  lose  spirit  and 
balance.  He  believes  that  the  need  is  for 
a  little  more  work  in  the  way  in  which 
work  has  been  done  ;  and  a  man  of  his 
energy   cannot  fail  to  have  faith  in  the 


energy  of  other  men.  The  following  par- 
agraph, from  the  review  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
"  National  Life  and  Character,"  well  ex- 
presses his  attitude  toward  the  world  : — 

**  We  ourselves  are  not  certain  that  progress  is 
assured  ;  we  only  assert  that  it  may  be  assured  if 
we  but  live  wise,  brave,  and  upright  lives.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  future  has  in  store  for 
us  calm  or  unrest.  We  cannot  know  beyond  per- 
adveuture  whether  we  can  prevent  the  higher 
races  from  losing  their  nobler  traits  and  from  be- 
ing overwhehned  by  the  lower  races.  On  the 
whole  we  think  that  the  greatest  \ictories  are  yet 
to  \)G  won,  and  that  there  are  yet  in  store  for  our 
peoples  and  for  the  causers  that  we  uphold  grander 
triumphs  than  havei  ever  yet  been  scored.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  we  ghwUy  agree  that  the  om* 
plain  duty  of  every  man  is  to  face  the  future  a.s  he? 
faces  the  f)resent,  regardless  of  what  it  may  havi* 
in  store  for  him,  and,  turning  towarti  the  light  as 
he  sees  the  light,  to  play  his  part  manfully,  as 
a  man  among  men." 

He  who  would  learn  of  the  character, 
the  ideals,  the  purposes  of  one  who  suems 
destined  to  have  a  growing  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  he  loves  so  well 
and  has  served  with  high  courage  and 
unselfishness,  may  well  take  his  inspira- 
tion from  the  writings  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Oansey  R.  Johnston, 


FOG  AT  SEA 

Gray  grisly  tides  that  choke  the  master  sun 

Who  domes  the  caves  of  sullen  fog  with  pearl. 

While  round  and  still  the  sick  white  eddies  swirl 

Between  the  smothered  vistas  one  by  one  ; 
iiike  ghosts  the  frail  hysteric  breezes  run 

Aslant  the  ashen  world,  and  strive  to  furl 

The  slow  drenched  air  in  one  enormous  whirl 

And  free  the  ocean's  breast  it  weighs  upon. 
The  world  is  dying  for  a  draught  of  air, 

Great  autumn  air  that  like  a  hoarded  stream 

Floods  the  gigantic  openness  of  dawn  ; 
And,  like  the  whispering  of  hopeless  prayer, 

The  white  world's  voices,  as  if  drowsed  with  dream. 

Sigh  through  the  muffled  stillness  and  are  gone. 

— From  **  Tlie  Song  of  the  Wave,  and  Other  PoemA"  &y  George  Cabot  Lodge, 
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OF  the  ionr  interesting  portraits 
printed  herewith,  one  at  least,  we 
think,  has  never  been  publislied  before. 
We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
any  portrait  ol  Kermao  Melville  before, 
and  this  one,  whose  date  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, was  taken  at  Dewey's  Gallery,  47 
North  ytreet,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Boker  was  taken  by  M,  P. 


Simons,  1320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia ;  that  of  Mr.  Kennedy  was  made  by 
Lacomb  &  Lacroix,  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, in  1867,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bancroft, 
by  Rockwood,  when  that  famona  photo- 
grapher had  his  studio  at  830  Broadway. 
These  rare  photographs  are  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr,  James  Coster,  by  whose 
permission  they  are  here  reproduced. 
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Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  expected  in  this 
country  shortly,  to  make  us  another  visit; 
and  he  has  sent  a  poetical  message  be- 
fore him  which  is  likely  to  rouse  plenty  of 
enthusiasm  as  a  literary  production,  how- 
ever its  grave  monition  may  strike  some  of 
our  most  enthusiastic  "  expansionists/^ 
Here  is  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem,  which 
ifi  printed  in  the  February  number  of 
McClure^s  Magazine : 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden, 

Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed. 
Go,  bind  your  sons  to  exile, 

To  serve  your  captives'  need; 
To  wait,  in  heavy  harness, 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild, 
Your  new-caught,  sullen  peoples, 

Half  devil  and  half  child. 

If  this  remarkable  poem  lacks  the  hymn 
quality  of  the  famous  "  Kecessional,"  it 
has  a  "  thou  shalt  ^'  and  "  thou  shalt  not " 
force  of  its  own,  which,  together  with  the 
gravity  of  its  meaning  at  the  moment, 
sets  it  among  the  best  productions  of 
this  wonderful  young  World-Laureate. 
He  calls  upon  the  American  people  to 
take  up  the  responsibilities  of  guardian- 
ship, and  to  expect  the  world's  cold 
scrutiny  and  just  criticism  —  praise  or 
blame.  This  is  distinctly  the  English- 
man's idea  of  his  duty  to  his  neighbor; 
and,  if  Americans  undertake  the  work 
of  governing  colonies,  the  necessity  for 
realizing  that  the  work  means  just  what 
Mr.  Kipling  says  it  means,  will  be  borne 
in  upon  the  nation  in  time.  But  as  yet 
the  idea  that  noblesse  oblige  must  be  the 
Anglo-Saxon's  rule  of  official  life,  simply 
because  he  is  a  "white  man,''  has  not 
become  part  of  the  fibre  of  the  average 
office-seeker  in  this  country.  When  it 
does  (if  it  does),  many  things  will  run 
more  smoothly,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Forceful  and  commanding  as  is  Mr. 
Kipling  in  his  attitude  of  the  preacher,  he 
is  always  happy  in  lighter  vein.   Here,  for 


instance,  is  a  graceful  compliment,  turned 
lightly  as  a  feather  floats,  which  he  pays 
to  Captain* Robley  D.  Evans,  of  the  TJ.  S.  S. 
Iowa,  sent  with  a  set  of  the  author's 
books : 

'*  Zogbaum  draws  with  a  pencil. 
And  I  do  things  with  a  pen, 
But  you  sit  up  in  a  conning-tower. 
Bossing  eight  hundred  men. 

*'  Zogbauro  takes  care  of  his  business. 
And  I  take  care  of  mine. 
But  you  take  care  of  ten  thousand  tons. 
Sky-hooting  through  the  brine. 

''  Zogbaum  can  handle  his  shadows, 
And  I  can  handle  my  style. 
But  you  can  handle  a  ten-inch  gun 
To  carry  seven  mile. 

*'  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 

And  that's  why  these  books  are  sent 
To  the  man  who  has  lived  more  stories 
Than  Zogbaum  or  I  could  invent.'* 


The  short  essays  in  Irish  dialect  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Journal  as 
the  utterances  of  "  Mr.  Dooley "  upon 
various  subjects  have  been  copied  into 
hundreds  of  newspapers,  and  have  met 
with  such  a  rousing  welcome  that  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  has  collect- 
ed many  of  the  best  in  a  little  book  with  a 
shamrock  on  its  green  cover,  called  "  Mr. 
Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War."  The  furi- 
ous popularity  which  the  book  is  enjoying 
just  at  present  is  unquestionably  due  to 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  satire  which 
Mr.  Dooley  furnishes  to  an  appreciative 
American  public;  for  while  the  dialect 
and  turns  of  phrase  are  very  funny,  Mr. 
Dooley  distinctly  has  things  to  say,  and 
says  them.  Mr.  James  L.  Ford,  who 
knows  what  real  wit  is,  reviews  the  book 
upon  another  page,  and  there  is  room  here 
for  only  a  brief  note  about  the  author, 
whose  portrait  is  now,  we  believe,  first 
printed  through  the  courtesy  of  his  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Dunne  is  an  Irish-American, 
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about  thirty  years  of  age,  now  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  after 
a  newspaper  experience  of  Beveral  years. 
At  present  he  writes  one  Dooley  paper 
each  week.  It  is  said  that  one  James 
McQarry,  s  saloon-keeper  of  Chicago,  is 
the  original  of  Dooley ;  but  this  is  true, 
of  course,  only  in  part,  Mr.  Dooley  speaks 
as  shrewdly  at  times  as  did  Petroleum  V. 
Xasby,  or  even  Hosea  Bigelow;  and  this 
is  why  his  audience  is  delighted,  and  grows 
wider  every  day.  Among  the  compliments 
he  has  received  is  one  from  Admiral 
Dewey,  who  sent  back  word  by  a  friend 
that  the  "Cousin  George"  article — Mr. 
Dooley  calls  Dewey  his  cousin:  "Sure 
Dewey  an'  Dooley,  it's  all  th'  same  "—in 
which  he  enshrined  the  Admiral's  exploits, 
had  pleased  him  more  than  any  newspaper 
article  about  himself  which  he  had  seen. 


Mr.  Dunne  is  said  to  have  other  literary 
work  in  hand,  but  just  at  present  we  are 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Dooley,  Long  may  he 
wave! 

J* 

The  new  photograph  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Setou  Thompson  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  number  of  The  Book  Buyer 
is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  portrait  of  the 
naturalist,  whose  latest  book,  "Wild  Ani- 
mals I  Have  Known,"  of  which  he  is  both 
author  and  illustrator,  won  instaut  and 
increasing  favor.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
born  in  England  in  the  early  'sixties,  and 
in  1882  went  to  the  plains  of  the  Assiue- 
boine  with  his  brother,  to  live  in  the  open 
and  win  robust  health.  The  life  fasci- 
nated him  and  for  several  years  he  pur-* 
sued  his  woodcraft,  publishing  "  The 
Birds  of  Manitoba,"  and  "  The  Mammals 
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of  Manitoba,"  and  securing  the  appoint- 
ment of  goyemment  naturalist  to  that 
province.  Then  he  came  to  New  York, 
and  worked  upon  drawings  of  animals 
and  birds,  and  in  1 890  went  abroad  remain- 
ing in  London  and  Paris  at  the  schools 
until  within  a  year  or  two.  He  now  lives 
in  or  near  New  York  during  the  winter, 
but  when  "  the  four-way  lodge  is  opened  " 
— as  soon  as  the  "spring  running"  be- 
gins— he  is  oS  to  the  far  west  and  his 


beloved  woods,  lie  never  paints  when  in 
the  woods  or  on  the  plains,  among  the 
animals.  "  Then  I  am  content  to  study 
them,"  he  says.  "  But  when  I  return  to 
cities,  where  animals  are  not,  I  must  paint 
them."  Mr.  Thompson  is  no  pot-hunter, 
indeed  he  never  shoots  unless  compelled 
to  do  BO.  Ho  remarked  one  day  :  "  Peo- 
ple talk  about  its  being  impossible  for  an 
animal  to  look  a  man  in  the  eye — I  can 
tell  you  it's  pretty  hard  for  a  man  to  look 
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an'animal  in  the  eye  when  he  knows  he's 
going  to  shoot  that  animal ! " 

Among  the  most  important  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  works  is  the  superb  "  Art 
Anatomy  of  Animals,"  which  coneiste  of 
fifty  large  plates,  with  a  hundred  pages  of 
text.  Autograph  letters  from  Lord  Leigh- 
tOQ,  Riviere,  Freraiet  (the  sculptor)  and 
Qerome  testify  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
great  value  of  the  book.  His  paintings 
have  been  hung  in  the  Salon,  at  the 
World's  Fair,  at  the  picture  showd  in  New 
York,  and  at  many  semi-private  exhibi- 
tions. He  works  constantly  and  with  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  his  special  subjecte  ; 
Mb  bird  drawings  are  conceded  to  be  by 
far  the  finest  ever  done  in  America,  even 
remembering  Audubon. 
J* 

We  take  mnch  pleasure  in  publishing, 
herewith,  a  portrait  of  Senator  Hoar  at 
hig  writing  table,  and  a  view  in  his  library 


at  Worcester,  Mass.  Senator  Hoar's  pub- 
lic utterances  on  the  subject  of  "  expan- 
sion" have  been  a  rallying  cry  of  late 
opponents  of  that  glittering  vision,  for  the 
and  hia  "  Reminiscences,"  of  which  the 
first  instalment  is  printed  in  the  February 
number  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  will  be 
found  of  absorbing  interest  to  everybody 
who  cares  to  recall  the  public  men  and 
measures  who  have  combined  to  make 
the  American  Republic  in  the  last  half- 
century  honored  throughout  the  world — 
quite  apart  from  its  production  and  ac- 
cumulation of  material  wealth. 

Since  Edouard  Rod,  the  distinguished 
French  critic  and  novelist,  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Cercle  Frani;aie  of 
Harvard,  to  lecture  in  Cambridge  this 
winter,  other  American  audiences  may 
hope  to  meet  him. 

Although  identified  with   the  literary 
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life  of  ParU,  Rod  is  Swiaa,  and  was  born 
at  Nyon  on  Lake  Geneva  in  1857.  After 
studying  at  Berne  and  Berlin,  he  became 
a  journalist  in  Paris;  and  in  1834  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Revue  Contempor- 
aine.  He  returned  to  Switzerland  in  1887 
88  Professor  of  literature  at  the  University 
of  ('eneva,but  is  now  living  again  in  Paris. 
Falling  very  early  under  the  influence 
of     Leopardi     and 


he 


Schopenhaue 
has  remained  a  con- 
sistent pessimist, 
convinced  of  huma- 
nity's hopeleea  suf- 
fering, and  that  the 
more  enlightened 
men  become,  the 
more  they  must 
suJTer.  At  first  a 
disciple  of  Zola's, 
aspiring  to  reform 
society  through  sci- 
entific exposition, 
he  Boon  found  ab- 
stract science  too 
cold.  In  all  hia 
mature  fiction  he 
is  an  "  intuitivist," 
translating  life 
through  personal 
sympathy  and  ex- 
perience. Whether  in  thinly  disguised 
autobiography,  such  as  Le  Sens  de  la 
Vie,  or  in  critical  eseaya,  such  as  Les 
idees  morales  du  tempx  present,  or  in  his 
novels,  Rod  is  absorbed  by  the  moral 
significance  of  life.  He  is  as  interesting  to 
English  as  to  French  readers,  because  he 
reflects  so  delicately  yet  poignantly  the 
uniTersal  effort  to  find  out  what  life 
means,  and  the  universal  bafliemeut. 
J* 
Two  books  of  timely  interest  are  now 
in  the  Scribners'  press.  "  In  Cuba  with 
Shafter,"  by  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  D.  Miley, 
who  was  on  General  Shafter's  staff  during 


the  war,  will  be  found  the  last  oEQcial 
word  on  the  subject.  And  "  The  Porto 
lUcoof  To-day  :  Pen  Pictures  of  Country 
and  People,"  is  a  discursive  and  inform- 
ing book  by  Mr.  Albert  Gardner  Robin- 
son, who  is  now  in  Cuba  as  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  The 
present  book  is  founded  on  a  series  of 
articles  written  for  the  Post  from  Porto 

Rico    last    summer 

and  autumn.  While 
supplying  a  great 
quantity  of  general 
information,  with 
many  photographs, 
the  point  of  view  is 
that  of  thepraetieal, 
conservative  travel- 
er, who  deals  in  few 


[Frum  a,  pbotograiib  b;  Hme.  L.  F 


In-Blgaud] 


Professor  Leo 
Wiener,  of  Harvard, 
who  made  the  Eng- 
lish prose  rendering 
of  Rosenfeld's  Yid- 
dish poems  which 
Dr.  Richard  Burton 
reviews  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  The 
Book  Buyer,  has 
written  a  "  History 


of  Yiddish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  which  will  soon  be  published 
by  the  Scribners.  One  chapter  treats  of 
several  Yiddish  writers  now  resident  in 
the  New  York  Ghetto,  and  another  of  the 
Jewish  theatres  in  New  York. 
J* 
Tiie  name  of  Henry  Timrod  is  perhaps 
best  known  to  those  who  have  some  famil- 
iarity with  the  southern  contributions  to 
the  poetry  of  the  Civil  War.  His  spirited 
martial  lyrics  deserve  more  readers  than 
they  have  to-day  and  that  these  and  all 
his  poems  may  gain  a  better  opportunity 
of    permanence,    his    friend.    Ex- Mayor 
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Courtney,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  prepar- 
ing   for    publication,     through    Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  Timrod's  verse.     The  proceeds  of 
its  sale  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection 
of   a  memorial   to  the  poet,  who  died  in 
ISfir,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.    The  ac- 
companying photograph,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  Matone,  was  taken 
abont  ayear  before  his 
death.      Another  sin- 
ger whose  fame  is  not 
of  the  greatest,  in  Bpite 
of    the    excellence   of 
much  that  he  did,  is 
Kdward  Rowland  Sill, 
Of  his  poems  also  the 
same    publishers    are 
preparing  a  new  com- 
plete edition,  which  is 
to  be  followed  by  the 
publication  of  his  prose 
and  letters. 

Mr,  Montagu 
Kbight,  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten, has  partial  charge 
in  England  of  the 
raising  of  a  fund  for 
placing  in  Winchester 
Cathedral  a  window  to  hesry 

the  memory  of  the  novelist  who  lies  bur- 
ied there.  In  Boston  Mr.  Oscar  Fay 
Adams  has  announced  that  Mr.  Knight 
has  aeked  htm  to  collect  American  sub- 
scriptions towards  the  same  end.  Three 
or  six  hundred  pounds  will  accomplish 
the  purpose,  according  to  the  place  se- 
lected for  the  memorial,  and  £150  has 
already  been  subscribed.  Mr.  Adams  re- 
marks that  "  the  number  of  sincere  lovers 
of  the  genius  of  this  unassuming  Hamp- 
shire novelist  is  as  great  in  America  as  in 
England,  and  if  the  multiplication  of 
editions  of  her  works  may  be  considered 
as  evidence,    it    is    rapidly    increasing." 


May  its  increase  be  of  profit  to  this  good 
enterprise,  concerning  which  Mr.  Adams 
may  be  addressed  at  The  Hermitage,  Wil- 
low Street,  Boston. 

ji 
Mr,  James  Gibbons  Uuneker,  whose 
musical  essays  and  criticism  are  equally 
conspicuous  for  scholarship  and  vivacity 
of  style,  has  collected  some  of  his  more 
important  work  in  a 
volume  called  "  Mezzo- 
tints in  Music,"  which 
the  Scribners  will  soon 
issue.  The  same  pub- 
lishers have  in  press 
the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Music  Lover's  Libra- 
ry," called  "  The  Or- 
chestra and  Orchestral 
Music,"  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson.  Succeed- 
ing volumes  in  the  se- 
ries will  be  "The  Pia- 
noforte and  Its  Music,'' 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Kreh- 
biel ;  "  The  Opera,  Past 
and  Present,"  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Apthorp,  "Songs 
and  Song  Writers,"  by 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck; 
and  "  Choir  and  Choir 
TtMHOD  Music,"  by  Mr.  Arthur 

Mees,  the  leader  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee 
Club. 

Steveneonians  know  something  of  the 
amusing  task  which  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 
Osbourne  once  set  themselves  in  Davoa- 
Platz— the  making  of  a  set  of  "  Chap- 
books,"  for  which  they  themselves  en- 
graved the  wood-cuts.  The  little  books 
are  extremely  rare,  and  now  a  closely 
restricted  edition  is  printing  in  Edin- 
burgh, by  Constable  &  Co.,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  engraved  blocks,  which 
are  to  be  made  over  at  once  to  a  public 
institution,  shall  never    be   used    again. 
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The  institution  which  Mrs.  Stevenson 
has  thus  favored,  in  recognition  of  her 
husband's  special  attachment  to  his  Boston 
friends,  is  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and 
there  the  wood-cuts  will  be  deposited 
within  a  short  time. 

ji 
We  reproduce  a  good  photograph  of 
Pettie's  portrait  of  William  Black  in 
armor  as  perhaps  the  best  likeness  of  the 
man's  face  which  we  have  seen.  The  fact 
that  the  head  looks  small  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  artificial  enlargement  which  the 
steel  coat  gives  to  his  body.  The  whole 
figure  is  certainly  dignified  and  striking. 

In  comparison  with  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  declare  biography  to  be  their 
favorite  form  of  reading,  the  number  of 
readers  of  biographical  books  is  small.  Is 
it  the  fault  of  the  books  or  of  the  readers  ? 
Probably  a  general  lack  of  time  for  read- 
ing long  books  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
and  it  is  in  part  to  remove  this  obstacle 
that  Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Go.  of 
Boston,  have  entered  upon  the  enterprise 
of  the  "  Beacon  Biographies."  These  are 
to  be  short  lives  of  eminent  Americans, 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr.  M.  A. 
De  Wolfe  Howe.  The  volumes  are  to 
be  really  small,  of  proportion  not  unlike 
those  of  the  "  Temple  Classics,"  and  are  to 
be  written  usually  by  men  of  the  younger 
generation,  each  possessing  special  quali- 
fications for  the  task  assigned  him.  The 
first  group  of  volumes  will  be  published 
in  the  spring.  Daniel  Webster  will  be 
treated  by  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood;  James 
Russell  Lowell,  by  Prof.  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale,  Jr. ;  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  Prof.  W. 
P.  Trent;  Farragut, by  Mr.  James  Barnes, 
and  Phillips  Brooks,  by  the  editor  of  the 
series.  Later  volumes  will  be  lives  of 
Franklin,  by  Mr.  Lindsay  Swift,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  and  of  Aaron  Burr,  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin.    Mr.  John  Burroughs 


will  write,  if  possible,  of  Audubon,  and 
other  announcements  of  equal  importance 
will  follow  rapidly.  Mr.  Bertram  G.  Good- 
hue is  devising  title  page  and  cover  for  the 
volumes. 

Another  indication  of  the  attitude  the 
young  firm  of  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  is 
taking  towards  American  subjects  may  be 
seen  in  the  manner  in  which  they  propose 
to  celebrate,  indirectly,  the  birthdays  of 
Lincoln  and  Washington.  On  the  first  of 
these  February  red-letter  days  they  will 
bring  out  a  small  volume,  "  The  Memory 
of  Lincoln,"  made  up  of  the  few  very  best 
poems,  less  than  twenty  in  number,  which 
have  to  do  with  Lincoln.  They  have  been 
chosen  by  Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  who 
supplies  an  introductory  note  for  the 
volume,  to  which  the  one  original  contri- 
bution in  verse  comes  from  Mr.  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar.  Selections  from  Mr. 
Maurice  Thompson's  poem,  "Lincoln's 
Grave,"  set  forth  the  later  point  of  view 
of  one  who  fought  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  an  aspect 
of  Lincoln  which  does  not  receive  some 
poetic  illumination.  By  the  twenty- 
second  of  February  the  same  house  ex- 
pects to  have  upon  the  market  a  small 
volume  containing  Washington's  "Fare- 
well Address,"  which,  curiously  enough,  is 
not  easily  obtainable  in  separate  form.  In 
this  Mr.  Worthington  E.  Ford,  who  within 
a  few  months  has  assumed  charge  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library's  collection  of  doc- 
uments,  provides  an  introduction. 

There  has  been  recently  published  in 
Russia  a  full  biography  of  Count  Tolstoy, 
by  one  P.  Sergyeenko,  who  has  known  the 
subject  of  his  writing  long  and  inti- 
mately, and  has  enriched  his  volume  by 
many  portraits  of  the  Count  at  various 
periods  of  his  life.  One  of  them  pictures 
him  at  the  plough,  and  taken  all  together 


[PalDt«d  by  John  Fettle,  R.  A..  In  ISTT.  nod  presented  by  Sir  WlLlliun  Burt  to  tlie  OlaiHjuw  Art  OiUlery] 
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and  history,  show  that  the  mine  of  the 
paat  is  practically  inexhaustible;  and  our 
yesterdays  are  being  overlaid  bo  rapidly  by 
our  to-days  that  a  book  every  few  months 
is  not  too  much  for  keeping  the  reminis- 
cences of  a  place  up  to  date. 

Having  visited  few  "haunts"  except  in 
the  printed  page,  I  sometimes  wonder 
what  it  would  be  that  I  should  seek  if  I 
started  on  such  a  pilgrimage  as  the  books 
]Kiint  out.  The  idea  attracts  and  repels 
me  in  the  same  thought,  for  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  ideals  I  wish  to  fortify  are 


From  "  Where  OboBts  w 


more  real,  even  though  less  realistic,  while 
I  stay  quietly  at  home.    And  yet  some 
subtle  charm  of  contact  must  remain  about 
these  places  of  which  we  read,  for  I  have 
known  sober,  un romantic  men,  over  whom 
curiosity  and  the  love  of  doing  the  "  proper 
thing  "were  unknown  influences,  to  go  far 
to  pick  a  flower  from  a  grave,  or  look  with 
their  own  eyes  upon  historic  landmarks, 
and  to  come  back  repaid.     Or  is  it  that 
added  to  the  desire  for  an  ideal,  there  is 
in  most  of  us  the  sad  necessity  of  testing 
it  as  soon  as  found,  so  that  to  read  a  book 
of  impressions  is  not  to 
feel  them  and  be  satisfied, 
but  to   be  restless  nntil 
convinced  that  they  are 
absolutely  true  ?  For  my- 
self, I  ask  nothing  better 
than  to  yield  to  the  charm 
of  a  book   like    Marion 
Harland's   Where    Qhosts 
Walk,  in  which  she  goes 
over  England  and  parts 
of  Europe,  seeing  few  ab- 
solutely new  things,  per- 
haps, but  seeing  all  sin- 
cerely, from  a  woman's 
and  a  mother's  point  of 
view.     Many  people  have 
written  of  Mary  of  Scot- 
land    as     the   charming 
adventuress  queen  or  the 
beautiful  martyr,  but  few 
have  gone  with  her  into 
that  narrow  stone  cham- 
ber where  James  I  was 
born,  and  realized  all  that 
passed   across  her  mind 
and  heart  in   the  weeks 
of  retirement  before  his 
birth.  It  is  not  explained, 
but  the  writer  felt  it  and 
the   reader  feels  it,   too. 
There  is  no  question  of 
ppuwam-sSotiB-      justifying  Mary  or  con- 
demning her.      In  those 
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tiny  rooms  in  which  she  liTed  ve  stretch 
out  our  hands  to  her  for  a  moment,  suf- 
fering woman  to  woman. 

Not  all  chroniclers  have  this  subtle  gift, 
or  hare  it  for  all  times.  Sorrw  Colonial 
Jfomesteads  is  less  faacinating  and  more 
detailed  than  Where  Ghosts  Walk,  for  the 
aathor  has  yielded  to  the  temptation  of- 
fered by  a  Jess  familiar  subject  and  the 
opportunity  of  telling  some  at  leaat  of  her 


often  books  like  this  give  rise  to  the  im- 
patient comment  that  New  England  has 
been  written  to  death  and  needs  to  be  let 
alone. 

In  the  introduction  to  Historic  Towns 
of  New  England,  the  editor  assures  na 
that  no  place  needs  to  be  let  alone  as  long 
as  it  is  written  of  in  a  fresh  spirit,  and 
the  book  justifies  the  assurance,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  New  England  has 


Piota  "  Vbere  Ghosta  Walk." 


stories  for  the  first  time.  Historic  I'll- 
grimagee  in  New  England  errs  in  the 
same  way,  without  the  same  excuse,  by 
putting  neat  placards  expressing  the 
proper  feelings  upon  every  object  within 
eight.  As  a  book  for  very  young  persons, 
who  are  to  be  taught  the  significance  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  history,  the 
book  has  its  use,  but  to  older  readers  its 
faults  are  obvious.  The  sentiment  in 
each  familiar  old  place  is  stunned  by 
being  hit  too  hard  upon  the  head.     Too 


had  the  lion's  share  of  commemoration  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  other  sections 
envy  her  her  literary  preeminence.  The 
South,  in  particular,  being  neither  her 
child  nor  her  grandchild,  frequently  de- 
clares that  her  own  history  is  more  diverse 
and  romantic,  recording  as  many  brave 
deeds,  that  her  highways  and  byways  are 
equally  full  of  aseociationa,  and  yet  no- 
body but  herself  knows  or  cares.  It  is 
a  fact  that  most  of  the  few  literary  fin- 
ger-posts  scattered   through  her    annals 
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are  as  out  of  date  as 
Bome  actual  guide 
boards  which  recently 
deluded  me.  All  along 
the  roadside  they  atood, 
counting  off  the  dis- 
tance to  "  Double 
Bridges  on  the  Tala- 
poosa  Eiver  " —  names 
that  were  full  of  charm 
— until  there  were  only 
ten  miles  left.  Theu 
the  wording  changed  to 
"  Double  Bridges  Fer- 
ry" and  I  concluded 
that  a  recent  flood  had 
carried  away  the  bridg- 


her  reminiscences  up  to 
date,  and  fancies  that 
the  aristocratic  world 
of  books  has  snubbed 
her,  becaiiae  she  has 
lost  her  money  and  is 
poor. 

I  have  heard  so  many 
])eople  in  the  South  ex- 
press this  feeling,  and 
have  had  so  many 
glimpses  of  the  rich 
historic  and  legendary 
material  lying  unused 
in  local  records  and 
memoricB,  that  my  first 
feeling   at  sight   of   a 


es.     But  when  I  reached  the  river  an  old  group  of  new  books  guiding  the  way  to 

negro  told  me  that  the  double  bridges  had  literary  and  historic  shrines  was  that  an 

been  washed    out    fifty  years  ago  1     In  unfair  proportion  of  them  had  fallen  to 

those  fifty  years  the  news  had  only  had  New  England  and  New  York,  already  so 

time  to  spread  ten  miles,  and  yet  the  South  rich  in  literary  finger-posts  pointing  and 

feels  a  trifle   bitter   that  no  one  keeps  repointing  to  places  which  we  are  in  little 
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danger  of  forget- 
ting to  honor.  And 
then  the  question 
of  why  New  Eng- 
land and  New 
York  are  so  much 
more  favored  in 
BTich  matters  arose 
and  answered  it- 
self. It  is  not  be- 
cause chroniclers 
have  been  inten- 
tionally partial  to 
them,  but  because 
from  the  begin- 
ning they  have  Fron>  •■  Hw»ric  piigrimflg^ 
been  the  home  of 

writers,  who,  moved  by  the  necessity  of 
expressing  their  view  of  the  world,  have 
written  about  the  things  which  they  knew. 
They  have  preserved  and  interpreted  fire- 
side legendu,  put  the  stamp  of  their  own 
reverence  upon  every  story  of  heroism, 
and  spread  before  the  world  the  intricate 
design  of  general  history,  woven  out  of 
threads  which  they  have  patiently  disen- 
tangled from  the  snarls  and  scraps  of  local 
histories.  In  return,  the  world,  with  its 
□ofailing  gratitude  for  any  gift  of  ideals, 
has  begun  to  seek  out  and  redescribe  the 
places  and  things  already  described  and  to 
visit  the  places  with  which  the  original 
authors  were  connected,  deepening  the 
impression  which  they  made  and  adding 
to  the  wealth  of  association  which  is  the 
sign  of  literary  age  and  aristocracy. 

Even  romance  is  romantic  to  but  few 
people  while  it  is  in  the  "dry  facts" 
stage — if  I  may  express  my  thoughts  so 
paradoxically.  The  realization  of  this  is 
causing  many  efiEorts  to  surround  the  ro- 
mance of  the  South  witli  a  literary  atmos- 
phere, and  some  of  them  are  pathetic  in 
the  extreme.  I  recall,  for  example,  a 
poem  celebrating  the  ride  of  Emily  Geiger, 
a  Carolina  girl  who  carried  a  message  at 
the  risk  of  her  life  during  the  American 


In  New  EuelHUd."  Hllvrr,  Riinletl  £  Ci>. 
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Revolution.  The  writer,  conscious  that 
any  such  poem  will  be  compared  at  once 
to  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  challenges  the  com- 
parison in  the  initial  stanzas  and  begs  the 
reader  to  remember  that  any  lack  in  the 
poem  is  due  to  the  inferior  skill  of  the 
poet,  and  not  to  a  poorer  heroism  in  Emily 
Geiger.  The  subject  is  indeed  better  than 
that  of  Paul  Revere — barring  the  absence 
of  melody  in  the  girl's  name— but  the 
poem  is  unsuccessful  as  well  as  belated, 
and  no  amount  of  apology  can  enable  it 
to  set  the  world  to  hunting  for  Emily 
Geiger's  grave,  while  people  will  continue 
their  pilgrimage  to  every  spot  which  can 
bring  them  into  a  feeling  of  more  personal 
relationship  with  Paul  Revere. 

It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  the 
language  of  life  has  to  be  thus  interpreted 
before  it  can  be  understood  by  the  living, 
and  yet  such  is  the  fact;  and,  moreover, 
a  simple,  direct  interpretation  is  not 
enough.  The  place  which  has  no  literary 
associations  cannot  achieve  them  by  direct 
appeal.  It  is  very  rarely  that  simple  his- 
tory or  biography  can  be  told  witli  sucli 
consummate  skill  as  to  hold  the  attention 
of  people  not  already  interested  in  the 
subject.  It  must  all  pass  under  the  wand 
of  poetry  or  fiction  before  the  world  is 
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sure  that  it  has  ideality^  that  wizard's 
gold  into  which  every  one  secretly  longs 
to  transmute  the  facts  of  his  own  life; 
and  not  until  that  has  been  accomplished 
will  the  world  be  interested  in  the  facts 
of  history  for  themselves.  As  for  the 
South,  its  novels  are  being  written  to-day, 
and  its  poetry  essayed.    To-morrow  its 


commemoration  will  begin,  so  it  can  surely 
be  patient  for  a  few  more  hours  while  the 
literary  finger-posts  still  point  either 
northward  or  across  the  sea,  and  it  need 
not  resent  their  painstaking  renewal  in 
the  yearly  output  of  new  books  of  travel 
along  the  familiar  literary  roads. 

Mary  Tracy  Earle. 


THE  YOUNG  AUTHOR  AND  THE  OLD  AUTHOR 


TEtE  Young  Author  called  on  the 
Old  Author  with  the  manuscript 
of  his  new  story.  As  the  Old  Author 
had  not  yet  come  home,  he  read  his  story 
to  the  Old  Author's  Daughter  while 
she  worked  at  her  embroidery.  He  had 
particular  confidence  in  her  judgment, 
pSirtly  because  she  was  her  father's  daugh- 
ter and  partly  because  she  was  a  woman 
and  might  (or  might  not)  tell  him 
whether  he  had  made  any  mistakes  with 
his  heroine.  He  watched  her  covertlv 
while  he  read,  noting  the  places  where 
she  nodded  approval  and  where  she 
smiled,  but  he  observed  that  she  never 
laid  down  her  embroidery  to  listen,  as  she 
had  done  a  few  days  before  wheu  he  had 
read  Lowell's  "  Commemoration  Ode." 
This  was  because  he  was  a  very  Young 
Author. 

When  he  was  nearly  through  the  Old 
Author  came  in.  "  Finish  your  story  and 
then  I  will  hear  it,"  he  said,  playfully 
adding,  "  I  can  see  tears  in  Lucia's  eyes." 
And  he  sat  down  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room  with  a  paper,  while  the  Young  Au- 
thor read  the  ending  to  the  Daughter, 
She  approved  of  the  heroine,  said  she  was 
consistent  with  herself  and  acted  as  a  girl 
really  would  ;  but  she  thought  the  men 
were  vague  and  indefinite  and  should  be 
more  sharply  drawn.  This  verdict 
slightly  astonished  the  Young  Author,  for 


he  had  expected  the  Daughter  to  take  the 
men  for  granted  but  to  criticise  the  hero- 
ine and  tell  him  he  knew  nothing  about 
women.  The  reader  will  see  that  he  did 
not  know  very  much  about  them,  and  that 
he  was  only  a  young  author,  as  before 
remarked. 

The  Old  Author  drew  up  his  chair  and 
said  :  "  Now  tell  me  the  plan  of  your 
story."  "  How  much  shall  I  tell  ? "  in- 
quired the  Young  Author,  hoping  he 
would  be  asked  to  read  it  all  again.  "  There 
are  not  many  incidents,  and  the  interest 
centers  around  the  characterization  and 
feeling." 

"Just  the  bare  outline,  the  bones  of 
your  story.  Of  course  characterization 
may  be  part  of  the  plot." 

"  Well,  there  are  three  principal  persons 
— a  young  artist;  an  Englishman  some 
ten  years  older,  silent  and  reserved,  of 
great  physical  strength  ;  and  a  girl,  musi- 
ical  and  of  vivacious  temperament.  Her 
parents  appear  from  time  to  time.  The 
story  begins  on  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain. The  artist  and  the  girl  are  for  the 
moment  alone.  He  grows  faint  in  the 
rarefied  air " 

"  Where  ?  "  interrupted  the  Old  Author. 

"  In  Colorado,  near  Denver." 

"  Go  on." 

"  The  artist  grows  faint  in  the  rarefied 
air  and  the  girl  supports  him  until  he  re- 
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vives.  The  Englishman  joins  them  on 
the  Bummit.  He  goes  to  hunt  for  silver 
and  the  other  two  have  a  misunderstand- 
ing, a  sequel  to  an  earlier  experience.  On 
the  way  down  they  arrive  at  a  mine  and 
the  entire  party  enter  the  tunnel.  They 
walk  on  planking  covering  a  waterway 
between  the  tracks.  A  car  loaded  with 
ore  comes  toward  them,  and  as  they  step 
one  side  the  heroine's  foot  goes  through 
a  rotten  plank  and  is  caught  in  front  of 
the  car.  The  others  try  in  vain  to  extricate 
her,  until  at  the  last  moment  the  English- 
man comes  to  the  rescue,  tears  up  a  whole 
plank,  and  saves  her.  8he  is  properly 
grateful  and  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
artist.  The  Englishman  observes  that  the 
artist  loves  her,  and  determines  to  with- 
draw in  favor  of  his  friend.  Accordingly 
he  departs  to  visit  a  distant  mine  at  a 
moment  when  he  is  expected  to  join  a 
horseback  party.  As  she  bids  him  good- 
bye some  instinct  tells  the  heroine  he  is 
making  a  sacrifice.  During  the  ride 
which  follows  she  is  alone  with  the  artist 
and  is  thrown  from  her  horse,  after  which 
they  come  to  an  understanding,  though 
she  conceals  her  knowledge  of  the  English- 
man's sacrifice.  I  call  the  story  "An 
Anglo-American  Alliance,"  surprising  the 
reader  by  showing  that  it  is  an  alliance 
between  two  men  instead  of  a  marriage." 

Thus,  rather  breathlessly,  the  Young  Au- 
thor. He  was  afraid  his  plot  might  be  con- 
sidered slender  or  trivial,  and  was  prepared 
to  hint  that  the  working  out  would 
abundantly  atone.  But  the  Old  Author 
only  said,  "  Why  an  Englishman  ?  " 

"  Because  an  Englishman  offers  the 
necessary  contrast.  Besides,  it  really  was 
an  Englishman  who  performed  that  feat 
in  the  tunnel.  All  the  incidents  in  this 
story  are  real  excepting  the  romance." 

"  You  know  it  makes  no  difference  to 
the  fictionist  whether  the  incidents  are 
real  or  not.  Now,  by  taking  an  English- 
man you  are  hampered  like  the  college 


crew  whose  rivals  hung  a  weight  to  the 
keel  of  their  shell.  An  Englishman,  in 
fiction  and  on  the  stage,  has  certain  ac- 
cepted characteristics,  certain  stage  prop- 
erties of  a  cheap  theatrical  order.  You 
have  to  hamper  yourself  with  those  and 
impart  to  him  an  interest  beyond  them  by 
giving  him  strong  personal  qualities.  It 
is  easy  to  draw  the  stage  Englishman.  It 
is  hard  to  make  one  a  living  personality." 

The  Young  Author  was  guiltily  con- 
scious that  his  Englishman  was  just  such 
a  stage  type ;  that  he  had  made  him  strong, 
silent,  reserved,  hiding  a  warm  heart 
under  a  gruff  exterior,  and  had  left  the 
rest  to  the  reader's  imagination.  The 
Old  Author  continued : 

"  Moreover,  those  qualities  of  the  Eng- 
lishman are  not  picturesque,  and  it  is  so 
much  the  harder  to  make  him  interesting 
in  a  story.  The  Spaniard,  though  he  would 
hardly  do  just  now,  would  be  picturesque, 
the  Italian,  the  Scotchman  the  Irishman. 
Think  how  easy  it  would  be  to  introduce 
a  French-Canadian  guide  or  a  Spaniard, 
to  whom  the  motives  of  the  Americans 
would  be  puzzling  and  unintelligible. 
That  would  be  a  contrast.  But  the  Eng- 
lishman offers  no  contrast.  He  is  not 
picturesque  because  his  soul  aims  at 
higher  things  than  picturesqueness.  You 
must  have  a  contrast,  and  the  Englishman 
is  just  another  American." 

The  Young  Author  thought  he  had  an 
idea,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Then  why  not  make  the  contrast  be- 
tween two  Americans,  men  of  different 
temperaments  ?  " 

"Exactly  !  Make  them  brothers  if  you 
like,  but  do  away  with  theatrical  race  dis- 
tinctions and  let  them  be  two  men  with 
only  human  differences.  If  you  were 
writing  a  novel  it  might  be  different. 
There  you  might  depict  the  workings  of 
race  distinctions  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
But'it  needs  a  whole  ocean  of  space.  You 
cannot  do  it  in  a  short  story;   you  only 
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have  space  to  introduce  those  traits  which 
are  so  obvious  as  to  be  cheap  and  theatri- 
cal. That  is  the  weak  point  of  nine-tenths 
of  these  international  stories  that  are 
flooding  the  magazines/' 

The  Daughter  had  smiled  without  being 
noticed  by  the  Young  Author.  She  was 
familiar  with  her  father's  method  of  mak- 
ing people  think  for  themselves,  was 
amused  to  see  how  the  Young  Author  had 
stated  the  point  as  if  it  were  a  discovery  of 
his  own,  and  secretly  gratified  to  have  her 
criticism  sustained. 

"  Then,  your  title,"  continued  the  Old 
Author — "  'An  Anglo-American  Alliance.' 
Your  story  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  political  question  which  that 
phrase  implies.  It  is  misleading  to  the 
reader." 

*'  But  surely  it  is  legitimate  to  take  a 
current  phrase  and  playfully  impart  to  it 
a  new  meaning  for  the  purposes  of  fic- 
tion ?'' 

"  Yes,  if  the  currency  of  the  phrase  be 
long  established.  You  may  take  a  phrase 
from  Shakespeare  and  call  your  novel  *  A 
Modern  Instance,'  '  But  Yet  a  Woman,' 
anything  you  will,  and  the  eflfect  is  legiti- 
mate. But  if  you  take  a  newly  current 
phrase  dealing  with  a  live  issue,  the  issue 
will  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
readers  to  the  detriment  of  your  story." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  dislike  to 
hear  clergymen  do  it.  Once  I  heard  one 
speak  of  a  man  who  declined  to  become  a 
Christian  as  having  made  *  the  grand  re- 
fusal of  which  Dante  speaks.'  Now  Dante 
only  meant  the  refusal  to  become  Pope, 
and  the  perversion  of  his  meaning  spoiled 
the  sermon  for  me." 

"  Precisely.  The  minister  perverts  a 
phrase  and  kills  his  sermon.  Is  it  safe  for 
the  story  writer  to  practice  perversion  ?  " 

The  young  author  hoped  that  now  the 
Old  Author  would  ask  to  have  the  storv 
read.  He  knew  there  were  sprightly  dia- 
logues that  would    cause   a  smile,  com- 


mendable descriptions,  subtle  shades  of 
meaning  that  would  please  his  critic;  and 
he  felt  a  desire  to  atone  for  the  weak  spots 
that  had  been  so  ruthlessly  disclosed.  He 
held  the  manuscript  conspicuously  on  his 
knee  and  said : 

"  Allowing  for  changes  in  these  respects 
do  you  think  a  strong  story  could  be  con- 
structed on  the  outline  I  have  given  you  ?" 

"  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask,"  an- 
swered the  Old  Author.  "  Were  you  ever 
in  the  country  you  describe?" 

"  Xo." 

"  Why  not  locate  the  story  in  a  country 
that  you  know  ?  " 

"  Because  I  want  a  high  mountain  with 
rarefied  air  at  the  top  and  a  mine  at  the 
bottom,  and  cannot  find  the  combination 
nearer  than  Colorado.  Besides,  the  events 
I  describe  actually  took  place  there." 

"  But  you  were  not  there  to  see.  Events 
described  by  hearsay  are  apt  to  be  vague 
and  unconvincing." 

"But  I  make  no  great  point  of  the 
scenery.  If  there  were  detailed  descrip- 
tions it  would  be  different.  I  have  been 
on  high  mountains  in  Switzerland  and  in 
a  mine  in  North  Carolina.  Now  I  have  a 
general  idea  of  the  Colorado  country  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  say  enough  about 
mountains  and  mines  to  form  a  back- 
ground for  the  human  experiences  which 
are  the  essential  thing." 

"  Abstract  descriptions  of  nature,"  re- 
plied the  Old  Author, "  require  very  poeti- 
cal treatment  and  high  powers  of  imag- 
ination. Now  I  know  that  you  prefer  to 
tell  a  story  in  a  direct,  simple,  convincing 
way;  that  you  have  no  impulse  to  florid, 
poetical  writing.  Cannot  you  see  how 
much  you  would  gain  by  describing  a 
country  where  you  know  every  mountain, 
tree  and  meadow  ?  To  illustrate — I  am 
now  writing  a  story  in  which  the  hero 
travels  from  a  country  that  I  know  per- 
fectly into  one  only  a  day's  journey  dis- 
tant that  I  do  not  know  at  all.     To  make 
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myself  familiar  with  that  country  I  have 
this  day  eent  off  five  pages  of  questions  to 
a  native." 

"  Ten,  father,"  interposed  the  Daughter, 
"  I  copied  them  this  morning." 

"  I  know  that  much  is  to  be  gained  by 
judicious  use  of  local  color,"  began  the 
Young  Author.  He  instinctively  felt  that 
he  bad  avoided  the  question  at  issue,  and 
was  annoyed  with  himself  when  the  Old 
Author  patiently  interrupted: 

"  That  is  not  quite  the  point.  It  is  not 
brilliancy  of  local  color  that  is  essential, 
but  the  feeling  of  actuality.  I<et  me  illus- 
trate further.  Suppose  a  man  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  sits  in  this  room  and 
tells  me  a  story  of  his  home.  It  is  not 
because  he  describes  the  sugar  plantations, 
or  the  manufacture  of  hemp,  or  the  native 
dress  that  I  am  interested,  but  because  he 
has  been  there  and  seen  what  he  describes, 
80  that  every  word  carries  the  conviction 
of  truth.  You  do  not  need  long  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  to  convey  this  impres- 
sion; it  is  enough  to  allude  to  a  tree,  a 
lake,  a  forest,  a  house,  a  village,  anything 
that  is  really  there.     How  does  a  French- 


man begin  a  story  ?  —  '  On  the  17th  of 
June,  1834,  at  H  p.  u.,  there  was  a 
commotion  in  the  main  street  of  the  town 

of  R ,  before  the  house  with  four  Doric 

pillars  ]ust  north  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary." 

The  Young  Author  no  longer  felt  any 
desire  to  read  his  story  aloud.     He  said : 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  might  give  up 
the  rarefied  air  and  locate  my  story  in 
the  North  Carolina  mountains  which  I 
know.' " 

It  was  a  great  concession.  The  episode 
of  the  rarefied  air  was  one  of  his  favorite 
passages.  But  he  was  repaid  by  the  smile 
with  which  the  Old  Author  said,  "Yes, 
give  up  the  rarefied  air,  invent  some  other 
ejiisode,  introduce  confiict  of  feeling,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
(construct  a  strong  story  with  that  plot. 
But  first  write  out  this  conversation  we 
have  just  had,  and  then  finish  the  original 
story.    That  will  make  two." 

From  which  the  reader  may  possibly 
infer  that  this  narrative  is  true,  though 
that  makes  no  difference. 

Charles  S.  SkUion. 


t'cipyrlghl,  IBM.  by  Harper  &  Bmllien 


TWO  EXPLORERS,  AND  THEIR  DISCOVERIES 


TO  THE  "ROOF  OF  THE  WORLD," 
AND  BEYOND 

'THROUGH ASI A,  hy  Dr.  Sven  Hedin, 
''  bids  fair  to  take  liigli  rank  among 
the  books  of  the  world  devoted  to 
original  geographical  research.  Its  au- 
thor, who  is  a  Swede,  and  who  is  not  yet 
thirty-five  years  old,  spent  the  four  years 
from  1893  to  1897  in  a  series  of  expedi- 
tions through  previously  unknown  tracts 
of  Eastern  Central  Asia,  including  the 
terrible  desert  of  Gobi,  the  Pamirs,  and 
the  belt  of  Tibetan  tableland  lying  iiiiiue- 
diatcly  south  ot  theKwen-Iun  mountains. 
HeniadepreparationsforhisBelf-appointed 
task  by  studying  all  that  was  known  of 
the  geography  of  these  regions  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  under  Baron  von 
Richthofen,  the  greotest  living  authority 
on  the  natural  resources  of  the  Chinese 

Tbrouhh  Asu.  By  Sven  HedlD.  With  oearly  SOU  illus. 
trnUoDB  from  pbotogrsphi  bdiI  ekeu'lieH  by  Ihe  Hiithor. 
Harper  &  BniUiem,  S  Tolumes,  Sro.  Ilu.no. 


Empire,  The  entire  cost  of  his  tour  of 
exploration,  including  the  amount  spent 
for  scientific  instruments,  was  under 
*10,000,  while  among  the  resulte  are  s 
practically  complete  map  of  the  Chinese 
Pamirs,  an  accurate  tracing  of  the  Tarim 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  their  courses 
through  the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  twenty  lakes  with  their  surround- 
ing country  lying  south  of  the  Kwen-lun 
mountains — next  to  the  Himalayas  the 
highest  range  on  the  globe.  Besides 
doing  extensive  map  work,  Dr.  Hedin 
ascertained  the  volume  of  all  the  impor- 
tant rivers  which  he  crossed,  took  sound- 
ings of  the  lakes,  learned  to  speak  the 
Kirghiz  dialect  with  fluency  and  the 
Mongol  'dialect  moderately  well,  and  col- 
lected from  two  buried  cities  in  the  desert 
of  Gobi  enough  specimens  of  tiles  and 
pottery  to  enable  experts  to  determine  the 
age  at  which  they  flourished. 

Here  is  Dr.  Hedin's  description  of  an 
ice  avalanche,  observed  in  the  Pamirs  at 
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an  altitude  of  17,000  feet  on  the  elopes  of 
Mus-ta^h-ata,  or  Pather-of-all-Ice-Moun- 
tains  vhose  top  ib  approximately  25,000 
feet  high  ; 

"  Suddenly  we  heard  a  deafening  crash  and  roar 
Irom  the  right-band  rockjr  tiall  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chal-tumak  glacier.  It  was  an  avalanche 
which  had  slipped  from  the  ice-mantle.  Large 
blocks  of  blue  foe  were  hurled  from  the  edge, 
clashing  together  and  cmmbling  into  flne  white 
powder,  as  thej  struck  ogahist  the  outjutting 
roeia  ;  then  they  fell  like  flour  upon  the  surface 


of  the  main  glacier.     The  aoond  rovorlwiKtod  like 
thunder  near  at  hand,  the  first  echo  being  flun^ 
backward  and  forward  many  times  between  Uiu 
rocky  walls  belors  it  finally  dial  away,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  usual  silence.     But  a  mist  of 
powdered  Ice  needles  hung  a  long  time  in  front  of 
the  glaciers.    Meonwiule  we  had  a  splendid  op- 
portunity of  observing  bow  the  glacier  worked. 
The  ica-mantle  kept  slipping,  slipping,  ponderous 
and  massive,  over  the  edge  of  the  rocks.    Again 
and  again  It  broke  off  at  the  orevaases  and  Ice-falls, 
great  blocks  being  precipitated  Into  the  depths  be- 
low, and  reaching  the  main  glacier  in  powder  fine 
as  flour.     This,   neverthe- 
less, melted  into  its  sur- 
face, and  in  that  way  built 
up  a  regenerated  parasitic 
glacier."    (Page  851.) 

We  should  like  to 
give  an  extract  from 
Dr.  Hedin's  descrip- 
tion' of  this  noble 
tnoniitain  as  it  ap- 
peared by  moonlight 
from  an  altitude  of 
•^0,660  feet  (page  309), 
but  must  paes  on  to 
Ilia  first  experience  in 
the  desert  of  Gobi, 
where  most  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  camels  died 
from  exhaustion  and 
want  of  water,  while 
he  himself  was  almost 
miraculously  saved 
from  a  similar  fate. 
His  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  his  alternate 
agonies  and  hallticina- 
tions  is  too  long  to 
quote  in  full,  and  no 
mere  excerpt  can  do  it 
justice.  We  may  say 
here,  however,  that 
he  played  the  man 
throughout  and  proved 
that  in  his  case  at  any 
rate  civilization  was 
not  "a  thin  veneer." 
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S.  tiy  HiLTiiur  £  ilruUumk 


This  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  the  des- 
ert of  Gobi  during  a  rainless  storm: 

"  Clouds  and  columos  of  sand  \Thirled  in  a  mad 
danuc  across  the  desert,  ao  that  every  now  and  then 
wo  became  entirely  swallowed  up  in  them.  But,  aa 
they  seldom  exceeded  a  dozen  feet  in  height,  the 
/enitli  rt'tuined  all  the  while  its  freah  blue  color, 
and  the  sun's  rays  beat  down  upon  us  with  undi- 
minished fierceness.  The  horizon  was  veiled  in  an 
unbroken  yellowish-red  haze.  The  flue  drift-sand 
penetrated  everywhere — into  mouth,  nose,  ears; 
even  our  clothes  t>ccame  impregnated  with  it,  so 
that  weexperiencedadisagteeablegrittinu:isof  the 
skin,  to  which,  however,  we  soon  grew  accustomed. 
The  haze  on  the  horizon  was  very  cinbarassing'; 
for  we  oFten  found  it  dimcult  tn  dcuide  which  way 
to  go.  It  would  have  suited  us  very  much  better 
had  things  l>een  reversed — namely,  the  zenith  been 
clouded,  but  the  horizon  clear,  MeanwhUe  the  top 
of  every  dune  afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  observe 
how  the  drift-sand  stood  over  like  a  plume  or  in- 
verted tassel  on  tbe  brink  that  faced  the  direction 


of  the  wind;  how  one  moment  the  minute  grains 
of  sand  were  whirling  round  and  roimd  in  a  fren- 
zied dance  on  the  windward  side  of  tbe  duno,  then 
the  neit  moment  quietly  settled  down  on  the  lee 
side  in  fine  crumpled  folds,  as  though  some  mighty 
master-hand  were  weaving  them  together  after  a 
ta.-(t.efully  designed  pattern.  But  when  our  heads 
rose  up  to  the  same  level  as  the  sand-storm,  which 
came  whistling  between  the  summit  of  the  dunes, 
the  effect  absolutely  baffles  description.  We  shut 
our  eyes  and  mouths  tight;  we  lowered  our  heads 
against  the  fierce  blasts  which  shrieked  and 
moaned  about  our  ears.  But,  the  whirlwind 
passed,  we  sf^rad  still  and  literally  shook  the  dust 
off  our  clothes  by  the  |>ound."    (Page  516.) 

One  unavoiilublc  ilrawbiick  to  Dr.  Ued- 
in'a  book  is  the  absence  of  military  or 
political  comment  from  its  pages.  He 
was  traversing  regions  which  must  form 
the  scene  of  some  future  act  in  tbe  great 
drama  now  being  enacted  between  Slav 
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and  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Kuseian  advance 
to  Fort  Pamir  has  been  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  British  occupation  of  Chitral 
and  Gilgit.  Come  what  may,  the  safety 
of  British  India  demands  that  no  other 
European  race  shall  gain  a  permanent 
foothold  in  the  mountainous  mazes  of 
Tibet.  A  Russian  seizure  of  Kashgar 
inevitably  means  a  British  seizure  of 
Yarkand  and  Khotan.  Although  the 
native  Tibetans  are  not  nearly  as  warlike 
as  the  Afridis  and  Pathans  of  the  North- 
western Indian  frontier,  the  passes  leading 
into  the  country  which  they  inhabit  are 
higher,  and  the  commisariat  difficulties 
of  even  a  peaceful  army  of  occupation 
would  be  enormous.  British  military 
officers  are  naturally  silent  concerning 
the  vulnerable  points  on  the  Indian  fron- 
tier, but  German  officers,  with  more  frank- 
ness, do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  with 
Russian  and  British  lines  of  occupation 
drawn  as  they  are  at  present,  the  armies 
of  attack  and  defence  would  be  centred 
on  Kandahar,  Kabul  and  Chitral.  Dr. 
Hedin,  who  was  treated  with  magnificent 
courtesy  by  Russian  civil  and  military 
officials,  and  who  was  also  on  friendly 
terms  with  English  officers  whom  he  met 
in  the  Pamirs,  maintains  a  strict  neutral- 
ity between  both  parties.  His  account  of 
the  Chinese  Pamirs  and  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  Tibet,  however,  seems  to  be 
conclusive  against  the  existence  of  any 
hitherto  unknown  passes  which  would  be 
practicable  for  heavy  artillery. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  deep 
interest  with  which  we  have  followed  Dr. 
Iledin's  travels  as  narrated  in  these  two 
handsome  volumes,  and  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  analyze  their  charm  into  its  component 
factors.  The  author  made  no  gi'eat  hunt- 
ing bags,  and  in  fact  killed  wild  animals 
only  when  necessary  for  food,  save  in  the 
exceptional  instances  of  a  few  specimens 
of  the  wild  yak  and  wild  camel  for  the 
Stockholm  Museum.     All  the  countries 


through  which  he  passed  were  sparsely 
populated,  though  he  quickly  ingratiated 
himself  with  any  nomads  whom  he  met, 
so  that  we  are  deprived  of  much  of  the 
interest  which  European  contact  with 
multitudes  of  comparatively  unknown 
peoples  usually  excites.  But  in  power  of 
lucid  narrative,  in  frankness,  truthfulness 
and  modesty,  in  courage,  cheerfulness 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  problems 
to  be  solved,  Dr.  Hedin  may  claim  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  explorers. 

We  hope  soon  to  see  our  ordinary  atlas 
maps  of  the  Pamirs,  of  the  desert  of  Gobi, 
and  of  Northern  Tibet  filled  in  with  the 
important  discoveries  which  Dr.  Hedin 
has  made.  Yet,  when  all  this  has  been 
done,  there  will  remain  plenty  of  secure 
retreats  for  shy  Mahatmas  in  the  vast 
desert  of  Gobi,  with  its  ever-shifting  sand- 
hills, often  reaching  a  height  of  150  feet 
above  their  normal  base. 

E.  H.  Mullin, 

A  TRAVELER'S  TALE,  WITH 
AFFIDAVITS 

ALANDOR  is  usually  picturesque,  if 
he  be  somewhat  eccentric,  and  is 
always  a  man  of  strong  personality.  Jn 
the  Forbidden  Land,  just  published,  shows 
clearly  that  its  author,  Mr.  A.  Henry  Sav- 
age Landor,  possesses  the  marked  charac- 
teristics of  his  forebears.  He  is  a  youns: 
artist  and  traveler,  who,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1897,  tried  to  reach  Lhassa, 
and,  as  many  have  done  before  him,  failed. 
Indeed  there  are  grave  doubts  if  MM. 
Hue  and  Gabet,  in  1845-40,  ever  were 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  Tibet. 
Mr.  Landor's  first  planned  route  was 


In  the  Forbidden  Land.  An  Account  of  a  Journey 
into  Tibet,  Capture  by  the  Tibetan  Lamas  and  Sol- 
diers, Imprisonment,  Torture  and  Ultimate  Release, 
brought  about  by  Dr.  Wilson  and  the  Political  Pashkar 
Karak  SingPal.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  With 
Map  and  many  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Harper  & 
Brothers.    2  volumes,  8vo,  $9.00. 
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through  Russia, 
KaBsian  Turkes- 
tan and  Chinese 
Turkestan ;  but, 
owing  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Tur- 
ko-Greek  war,  it 
was  found  advis- 
able to  go  via  the 
Suez  Canal  to 
British  India  and 
cross  the  Hima- 
layan frontier  into 
Tibet  from  a  point 
near  the  boundary 
between  Nepal 
andKumaon.  The 
approximate  dis- 
tance between  this 
point  and  Lhassii, 
in  a  direct  line,  is  From-ii 
TOO  miles.    There 

arc  two  other  railroad  stations  on  the 
frontier  southeast  of  this — Darjeeling  and 
Sadiya — which  are  less  than  350  miles  from 
Lhassa;  but  wesnppose  the  traveler  had  his 
own  reasons  for  taking  the  longer  route. 

Arriving  at  the  frontier  post  of  Garb- 
yang,  he  found  that  the  Tibetan  authori- 
ties already  knew  of  his  proposed  journey, 
and  that  the  nearest  pass  across  the  Him- 
alayas— -the  Lippu — was  occupied  by  sol- 
diers; as  also  the  next,  northwest;  and 
again  a  third,  to  the  northwest — in  fact, 
that  the  whole  frontier  of  Tibet  was  in 
arms  against  him.  But  this  seemed  only 
to  rouse  the  fighting  Laudor  blood,  and, 
despite  the  protests  of  his  friends — Mr.  J. 
n.  Larkin,  the  resident  English  magis- 
trate, and  the  Rev.  Harkua  Wilson,  an 
American  missionary — one  dark  night, 
with  nine  native  followers,  he  eluded  the 
Tibetan  soldiers  and  crossed  the  frontier 
July  31, 1897. 

From  that  date,  for  twenty-eight  days 
— keeping  away  from  the  main  lines  of 
travel  and  dodging  detachments  of  Tibetan 


yrlghl,  isai,  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 


soldiers  which  were  scouring  the  country 
after  him — Mr.  Ijandor  held  southeast- 
ward on  to  the  headwaters  of,  and  then 
down,  the  Bramaputra  River,  over  what 
has  been  well  called  "  The  Roof  of  the 
World."  In  this  part  of  the  journey  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  a  lower 
altitude  than  1.5,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  the  average  altitudes  appear  to  have 
been  over  10,000  feet,  rising  in  phices  to 
18,000,  19,000,  and  in  one  instance  to 
20,000  feet.  Intense  cold,  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere, starvation,  accidents,  losses  of 
baggage  and  arms,  and  fears  of  Tibetan 
cruelty  in  these  twenty-eight  days  reduced 
his  little  party  of  followers  to  two,  and  on 
the  10th  of  August  Mr.  Landor  found 
himself  at  Tosem,  300  miles  from  his 
starting-point  on  the  frontier  and  400 
miles  from  Lhassa,  in  a  direct  line,  with 
scarcely  any  baggage  except  a  photo- 
graphic outfit,  scientific  instruments,  a 
couple  of  guns  with  a  few  cartridges,  and 
not  an  overabundant  supply  of  money. 
Detachments  of  soldiers  were  overrunning 
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the  country  in  search  of  him,  and  he 
knew  capture  meant  certain  personal  ill- 
treatment,  with  strong  chances  of  torture 
and  death.  But  it  was  do  or  die,  and  he 
formed  the  plan  of  buying  ponies,  and,  in 
disguise,  getting  into  Lhassa  alone,  rely- 
ing on  luck  to  get  out  again  and  back  into 
India  by  way  of  Burmah. 


Next  day,  however,  he  and  his  two  na- 
tive Indian  servants — all  honor  to  them 
for  the  way  they  stood  by  him — were 
seized  by  the  friendly  (?)  people  of  Tox- 
em,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  large  detach- 
ment of  soldiers,  they  were  bound,  ill- 
treated,  and  tortured  in  an  outrageous 
manner.  His  followers  were  flogged, 
while,  in  addition  to  other  tortures,  Mr, 
Landor  had  a  red  hot  iron  passed  across 
his  eyes,  which  temporarily  deprived  him 
of  sight.  Finally,  instead  of  being  pot  to 
death  as  they  expected,  they  were  taken 
back  to  the  frontier  near  Oarbyang,  in  the 
end  of  September,  where  Mr.  Larkin,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  Political  Peshkar  Karak 
Sing-Pal  used  their  good  offices  so  effect- 
ively that  they  were  released  by  the  Ti- 
betan authorities  and  brought  back  to 
health — one  might  almost  say  life — and 
civilization. 

It  is  a  truly  horrible  story,  and  one 
which  strikes  the  reader  as  exaggerated 
until  the  affidavits  of  Messrs.  Larkin  and 
Wilson  in  the  appendix  are  carefully  pe- 
rused. The  tale,  undoubtedly,  has  lost 
nothing  in  the  telling  and  Mr.  Landor's 
sketches  (from  memory)  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  travel  and  cf  the  tortures  to 
which  he  and  his  servants  were  submitted 
are  as  highly  dramatic  as  they  are  poor 
in  actual  execution.  The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  the  photographs  on 
the  Indian  frontier  in  the  first  volume  and 
in  the  end  of  the  second  are  good :  but  all 
those  taken  in  Tibet  proper  were  confis- 
cated  or  destroyed  by  his  captors,  aud  he 
had,  therefore,  to  rely  upon  memory  and 
his  pen  and  brush  for  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  jonrney.  So,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Landor's  determined  effort,  Lhassa,  the 
home  of  the  Lamas,  still  remains  a  sealed 
book. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the 
frontier  missionaries  or  English  civil  ser- 
vants of  British  India,  who  have  for  years 
been  dealing  with  the  tribes  on  both  sides 
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of  the  boundary  and  know  their  ways  and 
languages,  could  get  into  Lhasaa.  But 
they  have  their  duties  to  perform,  and 
England,  having  always  one  or  two  border 
wars  "  on  tap,"  does  not  want  to  risk  an- 
other with  the  buffer  state — ^which  Tibet 
is — between  Busaia,  Western  China  and 
India. 

Even  with  the  beat  of  passports — each  as 
Mr.  Landor  possesaed — there  are  many 
ways  of  stopping  the  enterprising  enthu- 
siast from  reaching  a  place  inconvenient  lo 
/he  Government.  This  was  shown  clearly 
when  the  military  commandant  of  that 
part  of  the  frontier  could  not  manage  to 
send  a  detachment  of  Gourkas  with  the 
expedition.  • 

If  the  Tibetans  are  so  badly  armed  and 
such  arrant  cowards  as  Mr  Landor  makes 
out,  with  thirty  Gourkas — the  best  little 
mountain  lighters  of  the  world — a  man 
could  march  to  the  Gates  of  Lhassa  and 
probably  into  it;  but  complications  would 
naturally  follow  that  the  English  Govern 
ment  does  not  care  to  risk 


Next,  Mr.  Landor  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  treated  the  Tibetans  with  conspicu- 
ous tact.  In  three  instances,  we  read, 
when  soldiers  came  to  him,  under  orders, 
to  object  to  his  presence  in  the  country — 
quietly  at  first,  and  then  in  more  vigorous 
language — he  "  went  for  them  "  with  fists, 
boots,  and  the  butt-end  of  a  gun.  This 
does  not  generally  pay  with  a  barbarous 
people;  and  they  evidently  remembered 
these  little  episodes  when  they  got  him 
into  their  power.  In  fact  it  is  extraordi- 
nary that  he  or  his  men  escaped  alive. 

To  sum  up  the  work  Mr.  Landor  traveled 
on  the  highest  plateau  of  the  world  for  three 
hundred  miles  through  a  part  of  Tibet 
no  white  man  has,  we  believe,  trodden  be- 
fore and  has  added  some  valuable  infor- 
mation to  geographical  science  about  the 
Great  Lakes  at  the  heads  of  the  Indus 
and  Bramiputra  Rivera — and  this,  too, 
through  dangers  and  diflSculties  which 
prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  indomitable  will, 
even  if  his  temperament  be  somewhat 
Quixotic  F.  R.  G.  S. 


From  "In  theFi 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A  QUESTION  OF  WAR-MAPS 

To  iJie  Editor  of  The  Book  Buyer. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  permit  me  a  word  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Pitts  Dnffield's  article  on  ''Wit- 
nesses of  the  War ''  in  your  number  for  January. 
He  says:  ''  As  an  instance  of  our  lack  of  final  and 
definite  knowledge  about  the  whole  Santiago  busi- 
ness, it  is  curious  to  note  that  no  two  maps  of  the 
region  there  agree  in  all  three  volumes."  1  should 
like  to  say,  as  I  ought  to  have  said,  very  likely,  in 
my  preface,  that  all  the  maps  in  my  book  are  from 
Government  charts.  The  chart  of  the  battle  that 
ended  in  Cervera*s  destruction  is  a  process  repro- 
duction of  a  blue-print  copy  of  the  chart  madelby 
the  Wainwright  Board.  That  chart  is  the  most 
important  of  any  ever  made  in  connection  with  our 
navy's  work.  As  you  will  remember,  the  navigat- 
ing officers  of  all  our  ships  engaged  in  that  battle 
got  together,  with  Wainwright  as  Chairman,  and 
together  they  plotted  the  positions  of  the  ships  in 
the  important  movements  of  the  conflict.  The 
accuracy  of  that  chart  can  never  be  disputed,  how- 
ever much  we  may  wish  that  the  humiliating  turn 
in  one  of  the  lines  were  not  necessarily  there. 

John  R,  Spears. 

[The  reviewer^s  comment  on  the  differences  in  maps, 
of  which  Mr.  Spears  complains,  appears  to  refer  to  the 
maps  showing^  the  outline  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  not 
the  navy  chart  marking  the  path  of  the  ships.    Ed.  Book 

BUTKR.] 


PROF.     MATTHEWS,    DR.    WOLFE, 
AND   DU   MAURIER 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Book  Buyer. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  have  found  Dr.  Wolfe's  books  so 
uniformly  accurate  and  have  tasted  such  genuine 
pleasure  in  following  him  in  his  various  literary 
pilgrimages,  especially  those  in  and  about  New 
York  City  described  in  his  "  Literary  Haunts  and 
Ilomes  of  American  Authors,"  that  I  was  not  a 
little  disquieted  by  finding  a  statement  of  that 
book  questioned  by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  in 
the  latest  January  Book  Buyer.  The  statement 
doubted  is  that  dii  Mauricr  played  as  a  lk)y  in 
Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

In  looking  over  my  newspaper  clippings  I  lately 
found  one  from   The   Tribune^  Oct.,  1896,  con- 


taining a  letter  from  du  Mauricr's  friend,  Mr. 
Wm.  Oplin  of  this  city,  in  which  du  Maurier  is 
quoted  as  saying  repeatedly  that  he  had  taken  the 
keenest  delight  *'in  trundling  his  hoop  around 
Union  Square  long  before  the  iron  railings  were 
removed,"  etc. 

I  trust  that  you  will  think  it  worth  while  to 
publish  this  and  that  it  may  lead  to  fuller  inform- 
ation on  the  subject. 

J,  L.  Broum. 

Br(x>klyn,  Jan.  16,  1899. 


NURSERY  MNEMONICS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Book  Buyer. 

Dear  Sir  :  Among  my  unclassified  cerebral  odds 
and  ends  is  a  vague  remembrance  of  something  I 
read  somewhere  about  the  mnemonic  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  nursery  verse  which  we  all  know  and 
remember  : 

"  The  flnit  the  worst, 
The  second  the  same, 
The  last  the  best 
Of  all  the  game.^^ 

"Extraordinary  mnemonic  qualities "  were  as- 
cribed to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  dog- 
gerel. But  I  think  it  is  not  alone  the  poetic  prin- 
ciple which  fixes  the  verse  so  firmly  in  our  mem- 
ory ;  it  is  that  we  learned  it  while  very  young,  and 
from  constant  repetition.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  alphabet  and  Lord's  Prayer  are 
equally  unforgettable,  though  not  rhymed. 

And  each  of  us  has  some  special  list,  learned  in 
early  school  days,  whether  it  be  prepositions  or 
presidents'  names,  that  we  learned  parrot-fashion 
and  can  never  forget. 

This,  of  course,  in  no  sense  refutes  the  claim 
that  rhythmical  construction  assists  the  memory, 
and  does  so  in  direct  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of 
meter  and  rhyme. 

The  so-called  Mother  Goose  melodies  possess  in- 
trinsic merit  in  their  construction.  Foremost 
among  their  claims  to  superiority  is  the  fact  that 
the  rhythmic  accent  is  almost  invariably  on  the 
most  important  words  or  syllables,  e.  g,: 

Jack  and  OUl  went  up  the  hill 
To  get  a  pail  of  water. 

Here  tlie  rhythmical  and  rational  accents  coincide 
perfectly  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  emphasis  falls 
just  where  it  would  in  prose  conversation,  and  the 
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climactic  word,  water,  receives  not  only  its  met- 
rical accent,  but  its  own  syllabic  accent  and  its 
natural  emphasis. 

And  all  this  tends  to  give  the  jingle  a  colloquial 
effect  which  goes  far  to  make  it  easily  remem- 
bered. 

.The  rhymes,  however,  fall  very  far  short  of  per- 
fection. In  the  verse  just  mentioned  tocUer  and 
after  are  not  rhymes  at  all. 

Nor  are 


Nor 


"  Ride  a  cock  horse 
To  Banbury  Orosa.^^ 

"  Little  Tommy  Tucker 
Sings  for  his  supper^ 
What  shall  he  eat  ? 
White  bread  and  butter.^^ 

but  there  is  sufficient  similarity  of  sound  to  satisfy 
the  childish  ear,  which  is  not  that  of  a  purist,  and 
which  is  far  more  sensitive  to  rhythm  than  to 
rhyme. 

This  may  be  shown  by  the  **  sing-song  "  way  in 
which  school  children  (old  style)  recite  in  concert. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  1  recently  analyzed  tho 
recitation  of  the  Presidents'  names  by  a  primary 
class  of  fifty.  Entirely  of  their  own  volition, 
though  unconsciously,  the  children  threw  the  words 
into  trochaic  dimeter,  and  slurred  syllables,  and 
made  elisions  or  ca^suras  as  the  very  intractable 
names  required. 

The  result  was  a  measured  song,  something  like 
this: 


ACCKNTBD 
FOOT 

George 

John 
Thom 
James 
James 

John 

An 

Mart 
William 
John 
James 

Zach 

Mill 
Frank 
James 

Ab'r 

An 

Ulysses 

Rutherford 

James 

Uhest'r 

Gro 

Ben 


Unaccented  Acceztfed 
foot  foot 

Wash'n 

Ad 
Jerr 
Mad 


as 

M'n 

Quin 

drew 

'nVan 

H. 

K. 

ard 

Un 

Bu 

ham 

drew 

S. 

B. 

A. 

A. 

ver 
jam  in 


roe 
(cy)  Ad 

Jack 

Bu 

Har 

Ty 

Polk 

Tay 

Fill 
Pierce 

chan 

Link 

John 

Grant 

Hayes 

Gar 

Ar 
Cleve 

Har 


Unaccented 

FOOT 

t'n 

ams 

s*n 

s'n 


'ms 
s'n 
ren 
rison 
ler 

lor 
more 

an 
un 
8on 


field 
thur 
land 
rison 


It  was  very  curious  to  note  the  divisions  of  John 
(rest)  Adams,  and  James  Monroe  (rest),  as  the  ac- 
cent fell  on  the  first  or  last  syllable  of  a  name.  The 
crowding  of  Rutherford  and  of  Ulysses  (which  they 
called  Lisaus),  was  of  course  inevitable. 

The  same  general  effect  was  observable  in  the 
way  they  chanted  the  Roman  numerals  and  other 


lists  of  irregular  phrases.  All  of  them  were  given 
with  a  strongly  marked  beat,  distinct  en  ough  to 
march  by. 

Is  it  not  then  the  absolute  rhythm  of  the  nurs- 
ery songs,  coupled  with  their  simple  conversational 
tone  that  gives  them  their  extraordinary  mne- 
monic qualities  ? 

Though  the  other  requirements  of  good  verse 
are  not  lacking.    Onomatopoeia  is  ever  present,  as, 

''Hey,  diddle,  diddle. 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle." 

"  Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock." 

This,  and  the  use  but  not  the  abuse  of  allitera- 
tion give  character  to  many  of  the  best-known 
nursery  jingles. 

The  unreraembered  writer  whose  paper  I  have 
in  mind  spoke  of  the  famous 

"  Thirty  days  hath  Septemher,"  etc., 
as  being  written  in  a  peculiar  meter,  and  asserted 
that  there  is  not  a  man  alive  who  can  make  such 
verses  to  order. 

The  "thirty  days"  verse  is  written  in  simple 
trochaics.  It  is  only  because  some  feet  are  missing 
that  it  appears  to  be  in  a  peculiar  meter.    Were  it 

"  Thirty  minutes  haUi  September."  etc., 
the  scansion  would  be  easily  apparent. 

The  quatrain  first  referred  to,  is  also  written  in 
trochaics,  but,  as  most  poets  do,  the  author  has 
taken  a  wide  poetic  license  with  them. 

It  is  not  quoted  as  it  is  usually  heard;  what  the 
children  really  say  is: 

"  First  the  worst. 
Second  the  same, 
Ixist  the  best  of 
All  the  game." 

This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  meter.  If  orig- 
inally written  with  the  the^a  it  is  an  example  of 
anacrusis,  where  an  unaccented  syllable  is  allowed 
before  the  first  foot  of  a  line. 

Besides  this  the  lines,  except  the  thirtl,  are 
truncated  or  deprived  of  their  last  unaccented  syl- 
lable. This  meter  has  been  used  by  such  poets  as 
Pope  and  Gray. 

Further,  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  second  is 
so  slurred  as  to  disappear  almost  entirely.  So  we 
see  that  although  its  metrical  qualities  may  be  ad- 
mirable, they  are  by  no  means  examples  of  perfect 
orthometry;  and  though  talent  did  go  to  it«  con- 
st ruction,  it  is  shown  rather  in  the  dramatic  phras- 
ing, rising  by  regular  and  consecutive  steps  to  an 
expected  climax,  in  its  alliteration  (not  necessarily 
initial),  and  in  its  absolute  harmony  of  metrical 
accent  and  conversational  emphasis. 

Carolyn  WeUs. 


NOTES  OF  RARE  BOOKS 


MR.  JOHN  LAWLER,  the  erudite  compiler 
of  the  catalogues  issued  by  Messrs.  Sothe- 
by,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge  of  London,  has 
written  a  volume  for  the  Book-Lover's  Library,  of 
more  than  passing  interest,  entitled  **Book  Auc- 
tions in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  *'  In 
England  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
genealogy  of  a  book — while  its  pedigree  may  be 
quite  as  long  as  its  title.  In  this  volume  Mr. 
Lawlcr  has  attempted  to  give  a  somewhat  full  and 
consecutive  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
book  sales  in  England.  He  gives  as  the  date  of 
the  first  sale  the  year  1676  and  closes  his  account 
with  the  year  1700,  thus  giving  the  record  of 
twenty-four  years  of  auction  sales.  It  deals  very 
exhaustively  with  the  origin,  method  and  pro- 
gress of  selling  books  at  auction.  As  far  as  ascer- 
tainable, the  prices  are  quoted  and  much  interest- 
ing and  curious  data  given  about  the  libraries 
and  their  owners.  One  of  the  distinctive  features 
is  the  account  of  the  more  prominent  auctioneers. 

In  olden  times  auctioneers  wrote  prefaces  to  their 
catalogues,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  former  own- 
ers of  the  books,  and  a  rSsumS  of  the  contents 
of  each  library.  A  unique  flavor  is  given  to  this 
book  by  the  record  it  supplies  of  the  reading 
matter  most  popular  among  the  people  of  the 
period. 

It  is  proi)osed  in  this  dei)artment  to  offer  from 
time  to  time  a  series  of  check  lists  of  the  more  im- 
portant hobbies  of  collectors.      In  the  October 
number  of  The  Book  Buyer  such  a  list  of  New 
England  Primers  was  given,  and  it  proved  so  useful 
and  welcome  that  one  is  encouraged  to  continue  the 
practice.     To  the  collector  who  owns  books  not 
mentioned  in  such  lists,  one  is  inclined  to  cry  for 
mercy,  and  to  beg  that  his  information  be  imparted 
to  the  editor  that  it  may  receive  publicity  at  once. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  no  bibliography 
is  complete,  and  these  check  lists  are  intended  to 
assist  the  collector  rather  than  to  give  anything  in 
a  final  form.    It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  check 
lists  will  refer  to  first  editions  only,  and  will  give 
title  in  brief,  size,  publisher  and  date.     Collectors 
differ  in  their  standards  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
first  edition.    A  book  which  an  author  has  edited, 
or  contributed  to,  or  to  which  he  has  written  a 
preface,  is  held  by  some  as  a  legitimate  first  edition, 
while  a  few  collectors  go  so  far  as  to  buy  magazines 
and  newspapers  containing  contributions  by  the 
author  they  are  collecting.    Other  collectors  do  not 
agree  with  this  bibliographical  classification.    It 


would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  decide  such  a  matter 
in  any  arbitrary  way — but  we  can  say  that  in  the 
check  lists  above  mentioned,  we  propose  to  include 
only  such  books  as  the  author  himself  has  written, 
or  contributed  to  in  some  conspicuous  manner, 
and  not  to  bother  with  the  atui  which  is  such  a 
trial  to  the  collector  and  which  takes  up  so  much 
room.     Appended  is  a  check  list  of  the  writings  of 


1. 

8. 
S. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

ao. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 

26. 
27. 

28. 


EuoKXE  Field. 

Denver  Tribune  Primer  (The),  SMmo,       Denver    1H«2 
The  Model  Primer,  l«mo,    Brooklyn    1882 

Culture's  Garland,      Ticknor,  12mo,        BoBton    1887 
Little  Book  of    Wmtem    Verne  (250   to   sub- 

scriberM).  8vo,         Chicago    1889 
Little  Book  of  Profiuble  Tales  (260  to  subHcrib- 

ers),  8vo,         Chicago    1889 
Little  Book  of  Western  Verse,  Scribner's,  16mo, 

New  York    1890 
Little   Book   of  Profitable    Tales,    Rcribner's, 

16mo,  New  York    1890 
Echoes  from  the  Sabine  Form  (TO  hand-mode 

paper,  80  Japan),  8vo,  New  Rochelle    1891 
With  Trumpet  and  Drum  (12  Japan,  250  L.  P.), 

Scribner's,  idmo.  New  York    1892 
Second  Book  of  Verse  (12  Japan,  800  L.  P.),  8vo, 

Chica«:o    1892 
"  "      "       '*  Scribner's,  12mo,  New  York    1898 

Echoes  from  the  Sabine  Farm  (500  Numbered), 

McClurg,  8vo,        Chicago    1898 
Holy  Cross  and  Other  Tales  (20  Japan,  110  L. 

P. )  Stone  &  Kimball,  16mo,  Cambridge    1893 
Dibdln's  Ghost  (25  privately  printed),  16mo,  New 

York    1893 
First  Editions  of  American  Authors  (L.  P.  50, 

500  S.  P.  Introduction),  16mo,  Cambridge    1898 
Facts,    Confessions  and   Observations    (4   pp. 

privately  printtMl),  16mo,      Chicago    1894 
Love  Songs  of  ChildhocMl  (15  Japan,  106  L.  P.), 

Scribner's,  16mo,  New  York    18M 
Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Ruth  C.  Gray  ( [Con- 
tribution] privatelv  printed),  8vo,      St.  Louis    1894 
Echoes  from  the  Saofne  Farm  (1,500  printed. 
Publisher's  Note  added),  Scribner's  8vo,  New 

York    1896 
Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac  (150  L.  P. ),  Scrib- 
ner's, 12mo,  New  York    1896 
Songs  and  other  Verse  (150  L.  P.),  Scribner's, 

12mo,  New  York    1890 
Second  Book  of  Tales  (150  L.  P.),  Scribner's, 

12mo,  New  York    1896 
Holy  Cross  and  other  Tales  (20  L.  P.  5  tales 

added),  Scribner's,  12mo,  New  York    18iJ6 
Auto- Analysis  (150  Japan,  aw  S.  P.,  with  Intro- 
duction), Morris,  18mo,    Chicago    1896 
Eugene  Field  to  Francis  Wilson,  "  Some  Atten- 
tions," (100  privately  printed),  12mo,  New 

Rochelle    1896 
Works    (100  Japan,  various  introductions),  10 

vols.,  J2mo,  New  York    1»W 
Florence  Bardsley's  Story  (25  Japan,  150  S.  P.), 

Way,  12nio,      Chicago    1897 
Some  Letters  of  E.  A.  Poe  to  E.  H.  N.  Patterson, 
etc.  (3  Japan,  186  S.  P.)  Caxton  Club,  4to, 

Chicago    189" 


A  useful  book  to  the  collector  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  of 
London.  It  has  its  faults  and  grave  ones,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  is  a  most  painstaking  piece  of 
work.  It  is  called  **  A  Bibliography  of  Eighteenth 
Century  Art  and  IDustrated  Books,"  and  is  meant 
for  a  guide  to  collectors  of  illustrated  works  in 
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English  and  French  of  the  period.  It  attempts  to 
do  for  England  and  France  what  Cohen's  well- 
known  Bibliography  does  for  France  alone.  The 
author  claims  that  there  is  room  for  a  book  on  the 
bibliography  of  embellishments,  and  he  has  taken 
the  eighteenth  century  as  a  most  prolific  one,  be- 
cause it  saw  the  perfection  of  copper  engraving 
and  the  revival  of  wood  engraving.  He  thinks 
Watteau  in  France  and  Hogarth  in  England  are 
representatives  as  well  as  founders  of  a  school. 
This  volume  contains  over  six  hundred  pages,  and 
gives  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  current  value  of  each  book  de- 
scribed. 

The  sale  of  the  library  of  William  Morris  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  London.  This  was  to 
be  expected,  but  the  nature  of  the  books  offered 
did  not  appeal  particularly  to  the  miscellaneous 
collector.  It  contained  some  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  printing,  and  illustrated  Mr.   Morris's 


theories  in  a  marked  way.  The  following  were 
the  principal  prices  obtained,  while  the  grand  to- 
tal realized  the  handsome  sum  of  £10,9d2,  lis: 
Apuleius  (Adlington's  Translation),  London,  1571, 
£1,510;  Biblia  Sacra  Latina,  Norman  French  MS. 
(S^  xiu),  £91 ;  ^sop's  "  Fables,"  Augsburg,  1480, 
£29  ;  Malory's  **  King  Arthur,"  Copeland  edition, 
London,  1557,  £31  (imperfect).  The  same  print- 
er's edition  of  "Four  Sonnes  of  Aymon,"  1554, 
£81  ;  Boccaccio,  Paris,  1493,  £59 ;  Collection  de 
Poesies,  5  vols.,  bound  by  Cobden-Sanderson  for 
William  Morris,  £33  ;  Brandt's  "  Ship  of  Fools," 
1570,  £21 ;  Hiei-onymus' "  Epistolwet  Tractatus," 
Rome,  printed  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  1408, 
£53;  Higden's  **Polychronicon,"  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  London,  1495,  £38  ;  Karl 
Marx  "De  Capital,"  £52  (bound  by  Cobden-Sander- 
son and  his  first  book)  ;  Yirgilius  MS.  on  vellum 
(fifteenth  century),  £164. 

Ernest  Dressel  North. 


PEOMETHEUS 


That  most  fatally  dower'd, 
Prometheus,  of  all  men's  seed. 
Lifted  up  restless  eyes 
From  our  most  gentle  earth. 
And  sought  the  glint  of  the  skies, 
And  stole  immortal  fire 
To  our  immortal  woe. 

For  that  keen  fiame  of  Heaven, 
Swifter  than  glancing  light 
Or  leap  of  sound,  than  the  air 
More  subtle,  than  day  more  bright — 
Thought,  which  to  God  is  given 
Creative,  is  our  despair. 
And  a  load  we  cannot  bear. 


It  burneth  in  the  brain, 
It  throbbeth  deep  in  the  heart. 
Before  its  blade  our  eyes 
Dazzle,  we  reel  and  go 
Whither  our  hot  thought  flies. 
Up  to  the  deathless  Gods, 
Then  cry,  In  vain  I     It  is  vain  ! 

Man  is  a  cage  of  pain. 
His  thought  is  a  pure  thin  fire 
That  beateth  against  the  bars 
And  bonds  of  his  grosser  part, 
Astrain  for  the  sky.    And  behold 
The  flame  roareth  and  rendeth. 
And  the  war  nor  stayeth  nor  endeth 


Then  at  last  when  the  bars 
Of  the  body  shatter'd  and  torn 
Cleave  asunder,  the  flame 
Winneth  the  bitter  stars 
(Keener  than  scimitars). 
And  man  lieth  prone  in  shame  : 
Better  not  to  be  bom  !) 


— From  "  Songs  and  Meditations ^^^  by  Maurice  Hewlett,    By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co. 


EARLY  STAMPED  BINDINGS 


I  MAY  as  well  state  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  this  paper  that  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct object  in  writing  it.  It  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  hare  under  their 
control  commercial  or  publishers'  bind- 
ings to  the  way  in  which  that  class  of 
work  was  decorated  in  the  early  days  of 
books  and  bindings.  In  fact  I  hold  a 
brief  on  this  occasion  for  the  stamp  or 
block  worked  in  a  press  and  not  by  hand. 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  now-a-days 
to  speak  slightingly  of  all  work  that  is 
not  done  by  the  hand.  The  craftsman  is 
in  fashion  and  to  say  that  a  thing  is 
stamped  is  synonymous,  to  many  persons, 
with  saying  that  it  ia  inferior,  and  not 
worth  the  consideration  of  those  who  have 
taste  and  can  distinguish  good  things 
from  bad.  The  hand  of  the  worker  must, 
it  is  considered,  be  traced  on  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  work,  or  else  it  is  unworthy  of 
notice. 

2fow  1  consider  this  to  be  a  mistake. 
The  band  of  the  craftsman  is  very  well  if 
it  is  also  the  baud  of  the  artist,  but  it  is  far 
better,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  have,  as 


decoration  for  certain  purposes,  stamped 
work  designed  by  an  artist  but  mechani- 
cally produced,  than  to  see  the  irregulari- 
ties which  are  supposed,  and  often  sup- 
posed rightly,  to  give  value  to  hand  work, 
when  they  are  associated  with  meanly  con- 
ceived or  poorly  designed  decoration. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  acceptable  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
particular  class  of  bindings  dealt  with  in 
this  paper. 

We  are  occupied  thus  to-day  with  the 
second  stage  in  the  history  of  books  and 
their  makers,  the  stage  of  the  gradual 
multiplication  of  manuscripts  through 
the  universities  and  the  encouragement 
they  gave  to  learning,  and  of  the  earliest 
printed  books.  The  first  stage  ia  naturally 
that  of  the  earlier  manuscripts,  when  these 
were  comparatively  few  in  number  and  as 
far  as  binding  is  concerned  remained,  un- 
decorated;  or  else,  when  they  contained 
the  Textus  or  sacred  books  of  the  church, 
were  clothed  sumptuously  with  all  the  art 
of  the  goldsmith  and  the  jeweler. 

The  stamped  bindinga  wo  are  first  go- 
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ing  to  look  at  prevailed  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries  and  disappeared 
.  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  gold 
tooling.  The  earliest  are  of  course  on 
manuscripts,  but  on  the  later  ones  are 
what  we  should  call  in  these  days  pub- 
lishers' bindings  and  are  on  the  early 
printed  books. 

They  do  not  belong  to  any  one  country 
in  particular  but  are  to  be  found  in  every 
country  except  Italy,  whose  ungilt  bind- 
ings corresponding  to  that  period  were 
the  **  cable- ''  or  "  rope-work  "  patterns  of 
which  I  spoke  in  a  previous  paper. 

The  firb:t  stamped  bindings  were  with- 
out gold  and  are  the  earliest  forms  of  orna- 
mented leather  covers.  The  decoration 
is  composed  of  dies,  in  many  instances  of 
great  beauty,  and  the  earliest  of  all  are  of 
a  very  simple  character. 

Mr.  Weale,  from  his  researches  among 
the  cathedral  and  conventual  libraries  of 
Europe,  has  elicited  the  fact  that  in  the 
twelfth  (century  England  was  at  the  head 
of  all  foreign  nations  as  regards  these 
bindings. 

Winchester,  London,  Durham,  Oxford 
and  York  all  produced  stamped  buildings 
of  great  merit.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very 
interesting  point  to  us,  who  have  to  ad- 
mit that  as  regards  gold-tooled  bindings 
Italy  was  at  first  preeminent  and  subse- 
quently France. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  then,  England 
had  a  distinct  school  of  binding  that  even 
influenced  foreign  art,  for  the  stamps  on 
certain  Durham  manuscripts  sent  abroad 
were  imitated  there. 

Durham,  savs  Mr.  E.  Gordon  DufF,  was 
especially  noteworthy  for  its  style  of  bind- 
ing, and  there  are  still  preserved  in  its 
cathedral  librarv  a  series  of  books  bound 
for  Bishop  Pudsey  toward  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century — perhaps  the  finest  monu- 
ments of  this  class  of  work  in  existence. 
The  sides  of  these  book  covers  were  tooled 
with  a  number  of  small  stamps  or  dies  of 


various  shapes  cut  in  intaglio  so  as  to 
leave  an  impression  like  a  seal,  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  procedure  in  gold  tooling. 
These  stamps,  in  themselves  of  much 
beauty  and  delicacy,  were  arranged  for- 
mally but  with  great  variety  and  a  fine 
sense  of  effect. 

On  the  great  Bible  in  four  volumes 
which  Bishop  Pudsey  had  written  and 
bound  in  the  Benedictine  house  over- 
looking the  Wear,  no  less  than  fifty-one 
dies  are  used,  twenty-seven  of  which  oc- 
cur on  the  first  volume  alone.  They  repre- 
sent men  on  horseback,  birds,  beasts  and 
fishes  and  fabulous  animals  of  many  de- 
scriptions. Formal  flower  patterns  are 
found  as  well,  and  the  interlaced  chain 
work  we  mostly  associate  with  early  Ve- 
netian books.  We  do  not  know  for  cer- 
tain how  these  dies  were  worked,  but  thev 
were  probably  built  up  in  a  frame  and  not 
impressed  separately. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  get  satisfactory 
reproductions  of  ungilt  bindings,  and  the 
fact  that  these  early  books  are  much  worn 
naturally  increases  the  difficulty.  The 
first  two  illustrations  are  from  the  Dur- 
ham books  just  described.  In  all  known 
examples  of  this  early  English  work,  an 
outer  border  of  lines  of  stamps  formed 
a  parallelogram,  the  center  being  filled 
either  with  other  parallelograms  or  cir- 
cles or  segments  of  circles.  This  use 
of  a  circular  ornament,  says  Mr.  Duff, 
was  so  common  that  some  of  the  dies 
were  cut  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  like  the  stones  in  the  arch  of  a 
bridge,  so  that  when  fitted  side  by  side 
they  would  form  circles  or  parts  of  cir- 
cles, and  in  the  same  way  many  of  the  ob- 
long dies  were  curved. 

The  next  development  in  the  history 
of  stamped  bindings  was  initiated  by  the 
Netherlands.  The  invention  of  the  panel 
stamp  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  an  important  one,  for  it 
enabled   the  side  of  a  small  book  to  be 
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decorated  at  once.  After  the  invention 
of  printing  in  1454  it  became  of  almost 
aniyersal  application  to  the  aiuall  books 
that  came  to  be  issned  in  increasing  num- 
bers. The  strictness  of  the  Netherlandish 
trade  guilds  enabled  the  binder  to  protect 
both  his  trade  mark  and  his  designs — a 
privilege  we  may  well  envy  in  these  days 
of  unacknowledged  pilfering. 

The  panel  stamp  was  developed  in  dif- 
ferent ways  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
country  that  adopted  it.  In  the  Nether- 
lands it  is  generally  formal,  and  the  ac- 
companying illustration  represents  a  very 
usual  type.    Thespirala  of  foliage  contain 


birds  or  beasts  of  a  grotesque  kind,  and 
round  the  edge  of  the  panel  runs  a  motto 
or  text  with  which  is  associated  the  name 
of  the  binder.  In  this  way  have  come 
down  to  us  the  names  of  Ludovicus  Bloc, 
Johannes  Bosscaert,  J  oris  de  Gavero, 
Martin  Yulcanius,  and  others,  in  such 
legends  as  the  following: 

"I,  Ludovicus    Bloc,  bound    this  book 
honestly  to  the  praise  of  Christ";  "  Joris 
de  Gavere  hound  me  in  Ghent;  let  all  the 
holy  angels  and  archangels  of  God  pray 
for  us";  "Be  diligent  although  you  can 
look  at  the  art  of  Martin  Vulcanius."  Our 
example  ia  on  a  book  by  Johannes  Boss- 
caert with  the  legend : 
"  To     the     glory     of 
Christ,     I,    Johannes 
Bosscaert,  honestly 
bound  this  book." 

The  pictorial  panel 
stamp  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  in  favor  in 
the  Netherlands  so 
much  as  in  France,  but 
there  are  some  speci- 
mens of  extremely  fine 
execution.  One  in  par- 
ticular has  the  initials 
B.  K.  and  on  one  side 
the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  and  on  the  other 
the  Annunciation. 
Other  Netherlandish 
panel  stamps  represent 
the  entry  into  Jornsa- 
lem,  the  scourging  of 
Christ,  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  and  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon. 
In  France  the  pic- 
'  torial  stump  was  of 
great  variety  and  occa- 
sionally of  greiit  beau- 
ty. The  best  known 
are  the  acorn  stamps 
DTBBBWK"       oi  Jchau  Nouf,  is  and 
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two  others  by  him  representing  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  and  St.  Bernard  with  a 
border  of  the  sibyls,  all  signed  cither  with 
initials  or  with  his  name  in  full.  Andre 
Boule  used  panels  of  the  crucifixion  and 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  latter 
subject  being  used  by  many  other  binders 
as  well.  Amongst  the  many  fine  Freneh 
stamps  which  well  deserve  a  more  exhaus- 
tive treatment  than  they  have  hitherto 
received,  one  stands  out  preeminent  for 
beauty  and  a  classic  treatment  of  an  oft- 
repeated  motive.  It  is  that  of  Alexander 
Alyat,  a  Paris  stationer  of  about  1500, 
who  used  a  large  stamp  with  a  figure  of 
Christ  and  the  emblems  of  the  Passion. 
It  may  be  seen  in  a  book  in  the  Aberdeen 
University  Library.  Stamps  with  this 
figure  are  always  known  as  the  Image  of 
I'ity,  and  to  my  mind  this  example  is 
quite  the  most  beautiful  of  all  that  are 
extant. 

In  England  the  development  of  tlio 
panel  stamp  was  mainly  heraldic.  Bind- 
ings containing  the  royal  arms  with  sup- 


porters and  different  applications  of  the 
.Tudor  rose  and  other  Tudor  emblems  are 
too  well  known  to  need  reproduction. 
Although  pictorial  panels  were  not  so 


largely  used  in  England  as  abroad,  the  An- 
nunciation in  different  forms  was  not  in- 
frequent, while  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
and  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon  may 
also  be  found. •  One  illustration  is  from  a 
binding  by  Nicholas  Speying,  a  Cambridge 
stationer,  who  with  a  primary  allusion 
to  his  Christian  name  liad  a  design  of  Kt, 
Nicholas  restoring  to  life  the  three  pickled 
children. 

Wo  have  now  passed  in  review  tlie  dif- 
ferent types  of  work  stamped  witliout 
gold,  but  before  concludiug  with  a  few 
practical  remarks  as  to  the  essentials  of  a 
satisfactory  stamp  we  must  briefly  mention 
the  gilt  Lyounese  bindings,  many  of  which 
were  in  their  way  entirely  satisfactory. 

For  the  most  part  commercial  binding 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  mere  repro- 
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dnction  of  the  styles  choseu  by  collectors  hand,  but  then  united  with  mechanical 
for  work  done  to  their  order.  With  the  regularity  to  the  largo  pliKjue.  the  decad- 
adoptioB  of  details  modefor  execution  b;      ence  of  the  stamp  waa  practically  assured. 
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But  for  the  brief  period  during  the  last 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  commercial 
work  had  a  really  independent  artistic  ex- 
istence, and  consequently,  as  far  as  gold 
stamped  bindings  are  concerned,  was  at  its 
best.    The  Lyons  work  is  the  only  work 
of  its   kind  of  which  one  can  say,  that 
it   contains  a  distinct    feeling  of   what 
should  difierentiate  stamped  from  hand 
work.      Even    here   there 
is   much   that    is    unsuit- 
able, but  it  is  possible  to 
select    from    among    the 
<|uantity  of  the  little  Lyon- 
nese  books  still  in  existence 
some  really  admirable  spe- 
cimens of  block  work. 

A  very  curious  binding 
was  exhibited  at  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Exhibi- 
tion in  1891,  evidently  from 
H  block,  color  being  intro- 
duced later.  It  has  a  bold 
design  of  caryatides  sup- 
porting a  framework,  So 
far  as  1  am  aware  it  is 
unique  of  its  kind,  and  is  "*  "**""■■  ' 

,  ,  ,  t    ^1     I         [l^wm  the  LIbrai 

here  reproduced  as  full  of  chariH 

interest  to    the   designer. 

We  have  now  briefly  glanced  at  the 
three  main  classes  of  stamped  work  as  ap- 
plied to  bindings  from  the  earliest  time — 
i.  e.,  the  Durham  and  English  schiwl, 
generally  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries;  the  panel  stamp  formal, pictor- 
ial and  heraldic  of  the  Netherlandish 
French  and  English  schools  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries;  and  the 
Lyonnese  gilt  stamps  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

And  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  the 
first  lesson  we  burn  fnmi  their  considera- 
tion is  that  stamped  work  has  its  special 


laws  as  regards  fitness  and  beauty,  the 
main  one  being  that  it  should  not  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  hand.     De- 
signing for  block  work  is  a  thing  apart,  it 
is  far  more  akin  to  the  art  of  the  medal- 
list than  it  is  to  that  of  the  mere  designer, 
and  it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  im- 
pression received  from  a  stamp  should  be 
obtained  at  one  blow  and  not   built  up 
piece  by  piece  as  the  mind 
often  does  when  grasping 
mere  surface  decoration. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the 
present  decoration  of  pub- 
lishers' bindings  is  upon 
wrong  lines.  The  blocks 
are  made  to  impress  the 
cloth  or  leather  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term — not  cut 
in  intaglio,  so  as  tu  give 
relief.  So  in  most  cloth 
work,  not  only  are  many 
of  the  designs  made  up  of 
small  details,  such  as  could 
be  equally  well  carried  out 
by  the  binder  with  his 
r  LYONS  worn  ordinary  tools,  but  they  are 

£"1*11]  ""  blocked  flat,  and  have  no 

relief  whatever.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  only  differ  from  hand-worked 
patterns  by  having  a  mechanical  precision, 
which  in  itself  is  valueless. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  if  some  pattern 
maker  for  book  covers  were  to  glean  in- 
spiration from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  blocks  on  some  of  the  old  work  above 
spoken  of,  he  might  arrive  at  a  new  de- 
(larture  as  regards  publishers'  bindings. 
On  such  work  a  finely  cut  stamp,  impressetl 
without  gold,  would  give  more  artistic  and 
satisfying  results  than  are  to  be  found  with 
the  present  gaudy  system  of  flat  blocking 
in  gold  and  color, 

.S'.  T.  Prideaux. 
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I  HAVE  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  John 
Murray  does  not  consider  Mr.  Pro- 
thero's  edition  of  the  Byron  Letters,  now 
in  progress,  as  the  last  word  on  Byron. 
Mr.  Prothero's  work  might,  indeed,  have 
been  titled,  "  Collections  for  a  Life  of 
Byron  ";  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  Byron 
was  a  man  of  letters,  such  a  book  would 
have  been  published  by  a  private  club, 
such  as  the  old  Bannatyne  or  Maitland, 
whose  volumes  furnished  Scott  with  so 
much  pabuhim.  No  handy  life  of  Byron 
exists.  Mr.  Nichol's  monograph  in  the 
English  Men  of  Letters  Series  was  a  poor 
production.  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaflreson's  has 
become  out  of  date,  while  Moore  is  too 
bulky.  What  is  now  wanted  is  a  handy 
biography,  in  which  the  researches  of  all 
Hvron  scholars  will  be  made  use  of,  and 
the  enormous  literature  that  has  gathered 
round  the  poet  thoroughly  overhauled. 
Mr.  Henley's  and  Mr.  Prothero's  editions 
are  merely  the  scaffolding  from  which  a 
finished  biographic  structure  could  be 
made.  In  view  of  the  Byron  boom — 
which  finds  striking  expression  in  the 
schemes  for  statues  of  the  poet  at  Aber- 
deen and  at  Nottingham — such  a  book 
would  be  very  timely. 

It  was  natural  that  the  season  for  chil- 
dren's books  should  see  an  outburst  of 
eulogy  over  Lewis  Carroll.  In  addition  to 
Mr.  Collingwood's  somewhat  loosely  writ- 
ten *'  Life,''  we  are  promised  another  book 
on  Lewis  Carroll  by  another  member  of  the 
family.  Then  the  Macmillans  have  issued 
Alice^s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  and 
Through  the  Looking  Glass  in  sixpenny 
form,  which  of  course  means  an  enormous 
new  public.  As  if  to  extend  Carroll's 
public  still  farther,  an  enterprising  theat- 
rical manager  revived  at  Christmas  a 
dramatic  version  of  the  two  stories,  under 
the  title  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.    This 


piece,  which  was  originally  produced  in 
1886,  was  adapted  by  the  late  Mr.  Savile 
Clarke,  a  well  known  journalist.  That  is 
only  thirteen  years  ago,  and  yet  Lewis 
Carroll,  Mr.  Savile  Clarke,  his  wife  and 
two  of  his  daughters  have  died  since  then. 
One  of  them.  Miss  Clara  Savile  Clarke, 
who  died  only  last  year,  was  a  brilliant 
writer  of  short  stories,  who,  had  she  lived, 
might  have  made  a  name  for  herself. 
George  Macdonald's  wife  is  credited  with 
having  urged  Dodgson  to  publish  .Uice, 
She  had  read  the  story  in  manuscript  to 
her  children.  A  critic  recently  declared 
that  Alice  will  be  one  of  the  few  Victorian 
books  read  a  century  hence. 

No  recent  novel  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  as  C.  E.  Itaimond's  Open  Qnea- 
tion.  Its  publisher,  Mr.  Heineman,  be- 
lieved so  thoroughly  in  it  that  he  specially 
drew  the  attention  of  editors  to  it,  and  so 
the  book  was  well  noticed.  Then  it  leaked 
out  that "  C.  E.  Kaimond  "  was  none  other 
than  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins,  the  Ibsen 
actress.  Save  in  Ibsen,  Miss  E.  liobins, 
who  is  an  American,  has  not  been  very 
successful  as  an  actress,  mainlv  because 
she  cannot  get  plays  to  suit  her  tempera- 
ment. Iler  achievements,  however,  in 
interpreting  the  Norwegian,  especially  as 
Hilda  Wangel  and  Hedda  Gabler  gave  her 
a  great  following.  It  was  she  who  induced 
Mr.  John  Hare  to  produce  the  play,  Mrs. 
Lessingham,  which  "George  Fleming" 
(Miss  Constance  Fletcher)  wrote.  Miss 
Robins  is  a  close  frind  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green, 
the  widow  of  the  historian.  I  may  note  that 
another  member  of  that  circle,  Mrs.  W. 
K.  Clifford,  has  recently  completed  a  play 
which  will  be  a  much  more  important  bit 
of  dramatic  work  than  she  has  yet  at- 
tempted. AVhy  does  not  Miss  Robins  try 
her  hand  at  a  play  ?  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  nearly  all   the  successful  plays  by 
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women  writers  have  been  the  work  of 
Americans.  John  Oliver  Hobbes's  Ambas- 
sador in  a  recent  case  in  point. 

There  seems  to  be  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  late  Mathilde  Blind.  Following  fast 
on  Mr.  Arthur  Symon's  selection  from  her 
poems,  which  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  published 
in  1897  with  a  charming  photogravure 
portrait  of  the  poet,  comes  a  reissue  of 
T/is  Ascent  of  Man,  which  will  appear  in 
the  spring,  ten  years  after  its  original  pub- 
lication. A  beautiful  marble  monument 
has  just  been  unveiled  at  her  grave  in  St. 
Pancras  Cemetery,  London.  Miss  Blind, 
who  died  in  November,  189G,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  was  cremated  at 
Woking :  hence,  a  place  is  carved  in  the 
monument  for  the  urn,  which  holds  her 
ashes,  guarded  by  two  figures  representing 
Philosophy  and  Poetry.  An  excellent  me- 
dallion portrait  of  Miss  Blind  surmounts 
the  monument,  and  at  the  base  runs  the 
legend :  "  Death  is  the  Mercy  of  Eternity." 
The  monument  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ludwig  Mond.  Mr.  Mond  is  the 
great  chemist  who  established  a  national 
physico-chemical  laboratory  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Institution  at  a  cost  of 
£100,000  in  189G.  A  memorial  cross  to 
the  father  of  the  Brontes  has  just  been 
erected  in  Jewsbury  Church,  Yorkshire. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  grave  of  Joanna 
Baillie,  in  Hampstead  Church,  is  in  a  neg- 
lected condition,  despite  the  fact  that 
Canon  Biger  writes  a  long  article  about 
her  in  the  new  volume  of  the  Hampstead 
Annual,  edited  by  Mr.  Rhys. 

The  great  number  of  eulogies  of  Will- 
iam Black  which  have  been  evoked  by  his 
death,  were  a  tribute  rather  to  his  charm 
as  a  man,  than  to  his  merit  as  a  writer  of 
fiction.  His  books  had  continued  selling, 
but  they  had  long  ceased  to  be  talked  of, 
for  he  had  quite  exhausted  his  outlook  on 
life — never  very  wide — for  the  purely  lit- 
erary reader.  As  a  writer  for  the  out-of- 
door  reader,  however,  he  has  left  no  equal, 


and  scarcely  a  successor.  The  great  popu- 
larity of  that  type  of  fiction  is  witnessed 
by  the  appearance  of  two  editions  of 
Whyte-Melville's  novels  at  this  moment. 
As  a  delineator  of  Scots  character  he  had 
been  completely  outshone  by  Mr.  Barrie 
and  by  Mr.  Neil  Munro,  who  is  regarded 
as  a  very  clever  man.  Mr.  Black  was  once 
painted  in  armor  by  the  late  John  Pettie, 
and  the  original  picture  has  been  presented 
to  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow — where 
Mr.  Black  was  born  in  1841 — ^by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ingram,  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  in  which  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  House  Boat 
originally  appeared. 

Mr.  Bertram  Dobell,  who  has  sold  his 
copies  of  Thackeray's  King  Olumpus, 
1837,  and  The  Exquisites,  1839,  to  Amer- 
ican collectors  for  £200,  has  a  crowded 
old-book  shop  in  Charing  Cross  Road, 
which  is  rapidly  supplanting  Holywell 
street  as  the  home  for  old  books.  Mr. 
Dobell  is  one  of  the  few  booksellers  who 
are  also  book  writers,  for  his  work  as  editor 
and  biographer  of  James  Thomson,  the 
author  of  The  Oity  of  Dreadful  Night,  is 
familiar  to  all  lovers  of  Victorian  poetry. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Spencer,  the 
bookseller  of  Oxford  street,  has  just  is- 
sued a  facsimile  reprint  of  King  Olumpus, 
Save  for  the  collector  of  Thackerayana, 
the  fragment  is  of  little  interest.  In  view 
of  the  large  price  paid  to  Mr.  Dobell  for 
these  trifles,  other  copies  of  the  original 
issue  are  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  In- 
deed Sotheby  has  since  sold  a  copy  of  Ex- 
quisiies  for  £58.  Three  months  ago  it 
was  offered  by  a  Northampton  bookseller 
for  half  a  crown.  On  seeing  Mr.  Dobell's 
figures  he  sent  it  to  the  hammer  at  Soth- 
eby's. 

Still  another  life  of  Wellington.  This 
is  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  work  which 
Messrs.  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.  will  publish 
this  year.  Sir  Herbert  is  a  multifarious 
writer,  and  his  credentials  to  make  the 
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Wellington  biography  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  come  of  a  family  of 
fighters.  His  grandfather,  the  fifth  bar- 
onet, lost  an  arm  at  Corunna,  while  it  was 
the  aunt  of  the  latter,  Jane,  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  who  raised  the  Oordon  Highland- 
ers, the  gallant  supporters  of  the  Iron 
Duke  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  Wellington's 
yicti^L  at  Waterloo  should  have  surpassed 
the  victor  in  holding  the  world's  eye.  For 
every  book  on  the  Duke  there  are  five 
hundred  on  Napoleon.  The  most  popular 
book  on  the  Duke  that  has  recently  ap- 
peared is  Major  GriflSth's  Wellington's 
Waterloo,  which  is  mainly  a  picture 
book. 

Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  who  sent  a  long 
letter  to  be  read  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Blind  Memorial,  seems  to  have  regained  all 
his  youthful  vigor,  for  he  is  in  Paris  work- 
ing enthusiastically  with  the  translation  of 
his  life  of  Tom  Paine,  to  which  he  is  to 
add  the  latest  facts  that  have  come  to 
light  since  the  book  first  appeared  in  1892. 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden's  new  novel, 
which  the  Blackwoods  will  issue  this 
spring,  is  said  to  be  very  strong.  The 
original  title  thought  of  was  Mr.  Watson's 
"I,  too,  have  come  through  wintry  ter- 
rors." But  this  may  be  changed.  In  any 
case  it  gives  a  taste  of  the  character  of  the 
book. 

The  new  Goupil  picture  book,  to  match 
those  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Stuart 
and  Queen  Victoria,  is  Mr.  Samuel  Eam- 
son  Gardner's  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Mr.  Gardner,  who  is  now  in  his  seventieth 
year,  knows  more  about  the  Common- 
wealth period  than  anybody  living.  He 
is  familiar  to  the  habitues  of  the  British 
Mnseum  reading  room,  where  he  may  be 
found  almost  any  day  surrounded  by  files 


of  books  and  documents  of  the  period  he 
is  interested  in. 

Compared  with  the  poor  result  of  book 
writing  the  results  of  cheap-journal  pub- 
lishing stand  out  in  striking  contrast.  The 
profit  made  by  the  Harmsworths  on  a 
year's  trading,  during  which  212  millions 
of  their  periodicals  were  sold,  were  £177,- 
643  9-11,  and  the  shareholders  carry  off 
22^  per  cent  of  dividend.  It  appears 
that  the  cost  of  the  first  four  numbers  of 
the  threepenny  ffarmsworth  Magazine  was 
£20,000.  I  am  informed  that  the  Dail^ 
Mail,  which  belongs  to  the  Harmsworth 
family  and  not  to  the  company,  is  now 
paying  to  the  tune  of  £70,000  a  year. 
Little  wonder  that  Mr.  Harmsworth  is  re- 
garded by  the  younger  generation  as  a 
modern  Napoleon.  His  rival,  Mr.  C.  Ar- 
thur Pearson,  who  was  born  in  1868,  and 
is  Mr.  Harmworth's  junior  by  some  eight 
months,  has  turned  gentleman-farmer  on 
a  large  scale,  and  has  gratified  a  life-long 
hobby  of  being  able  to  breed  horses. 

Beassuring  reports  as  to  the  health  of 
two  literary  veterans  are  to  hand.  Dr. 
George  Macdonald,  who  is  seventy-five,  is 
finding  renewed  strength  at  Bordighera; 
while  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  who  is  now 
eighty-seven,  has  recovered  from  an  ill- 
ness, and  has  finished  his  autobiography. 
The  praise  showered  upon  Aylwin  here  has 
encouraged  Mr.  Watts-Dayton  to  prepare 
for  the  press  another  novel,  which  he  has 
had  by  him  for  some  time. 

Miss  P.  Mabel  Robinson,  the  only  sister 
of  Madam  James  Darmesteter,  has  become 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Bedford 
College  for  Women,  London.  She  is  not 
so  well  known  as  her  sister,  yet  her  novels, 
notably  Hovenden,  V.  C,  and  Disenchant- 
ment, used  to  be  popular. 

J,  M.  Bulloch. 
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SHAKESPEARE    AND     HIS     BIOG- 
RAPHERS 

I  HAVE  great  respect  for  old  John 
Aubrey,  who,  with  the  sense  of  a 
modern  interviewer,  went  in  1680  to  an 
actor,  William  Beeston,  for  information 
about  Shakespeare.  Bees  ton  had  been  a 
boy  in  the  theatres  which  existed  before 
the  Commonwealth  in  England,  and  he 
reported  that  "this  Wm.  being  inclined 
naturally  to  poetry  and  acting  came  to 
London  .  .  .  and  was  an  actor  at  one  of 
the  play  houses  and  did  act  exceeding 
well.  ...  He  began  early  to  make  assay es 
at  dramatic  poetry  which  at  that  time  was 
very  lowe  and  his  plays  tooke  well/'  Here 
we  have  a  plain  tale  that  sets  down  all 
subsequent  biographies.  Aubrey  could 
have  talked  with  Lady  Barnard  at  Abing- 
don about  her  grandfather,  and  with  John 
Lowin  at  Brentford  about  his  fellow- 
player.  I  sigh  when  I  read  other  memoirs 
of  Shakespeare,  and  I  regret  the  blame- 
less default  of  the  kind  old  seventeenth- 
century  gossip.  Shakespearean  biography 
is  very  often  a  reminder  of  Timon's  feast. 
The  dishes  are  filled  with  the  lukewarm 
water  of  those  unsalted  words,  "  doubt- 
less "  and  "  probably."  Even  a  short  at- 
tendance upon  any  well-conducted  court 
of  law  would  induce  a  fair  familiarity 
with  the  broad  difference  between  legal 
or  logical  presumption  and  that  vague 
opinion  for  which  the  most  positive  as- 
sumption of  conviction  is  the  most  futile 
disguise. 

Why  should  we  be  expected  to  reason 
from  a  presumption  that  William  Shakes- 
peare knew  nothing  of  poetry,  drama, 
men,  manners  or  tongues  until  he  had 

A  Life  or  William  Shakbspbare.    By  Sidney  Lee. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  8vo,  f  1.26. 


passed  twenty-five  years  of  age  ?  He  was 
of  the  world  and  self  reliant  enough  at 
eighteen  to  take  a  wife.  Why  be  concerned 
about  the  time  of  his  going  to  London 
and  the  stage  ?  The  youth  of  his  country 
were  well  trained  from  childhood  in  music 
and  drama,  in  the  humanities  and  philoso- 
phy. If  it  was  not  remarkable  for  a  stu- 
dent at  Cambridge  to  be  made  a  Master  of 
Arts  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  was  Lord 
Southampton,  a  boy  who  might  have  pri- 
vate teaching  from  scholars  of  his  own  fam- 
ily. Doctors  of  Paris,  Padua  or  Oxford, 
could  get  on  fairly  well.  Many  able  schol- 
ars of  Shakespeare's  land  lived  in  the  back 
woods  and  earned  their  bread  by  teaching 
the  young  of  their  people  after  convent 
and  college  lands  and  houses  had  been 
taken  by  the  last  Tudor  King.  Why 
should  the  purity  of  Shakespeare's  man- 
hood be  smirched  because  there  is  no 
record  of  his  marriage  ?  The  nuptial 
vows  of  hundreds  of  his  race  were  daily 
made  before  these  old  monkish  kinsmen 
and  the  breach  of  statute  compounded  by 
the  crown  officers  for  the  fees  of  a  posi 
faclo  dispensation  from  the  banns.  Why 
should  the  domestic  content  of  his  hearth- 
stone be  suspected  ?  Many  gentle  and 
cherished  wives  have  survived  the  poignant 
woe  of  exuberant  maternity  to  know  no 
more  the  cruel  joy  of  motherhood.  Is  it 
jusl  to  imagine  the  busy  player-poet  wife- 
less or  profligate  in  London?  The  dis- 
tance to  Stratford  is  not  so  "great  as  to 
make  reason  to  presume  that  he  did  not 
often  have  to  his  comfort  his  wife  and 
children  in  his  London  home.  All  facts 
and  presumjitions  that  sustain  his  right 
to  the  name  of  "  gentle"  array  themselves 
against  the  degrading  implication.  John 
Shakespeare,  the  poet's  father,  poor  ?  The 
heralds  declared  him  in  1599  well  able 
to  afford  a  coat  of  arms.     That  careless 
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tongues  applied  to  Shakespeare  ribald 
stories  of  a  stock  as  old  as  the  age  of  stone 
is  unfit  for  serious  attention. 

Whenever  I  open  a  new  book  about  him 
I  hope  to  find  that  the  writer  has  tried  to 
be  as  gentle  to  him  as  Will  Shakespeare 
was  to  the  world.  Patience  forbids  me  to 
think  how  often  I  am  disappointed. 

The  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  has  reformed  some  of  these 
matters  indifferently — ^but  indifferently. 
He  lets  Shakespeare  commence  as  an  actor 
but  makes  him  wait  until  1586  for  the 
privilege.  As  if  a  bright  lad  who  had 
seen  "  the  princely  pleasures "  of  Kenil- 
worth  in  1574,  and  had  any  number  of 
friends  among  the  actors  would  have  to 
wait  twelve  years  for  a  chance  to  act ! 
The  presumption  is  inhuman.  Why 
should  we  still  have  thrust  before  us  the 
tableau  of  Marlowe,  Greene  and  Kyd 
teaching  Shakespeare,  and  helping  him 
to  write  plays.  Shakespeare  had  fathered 
a  family  before  any  one  of  them  was  out 
of  school.  Marlowe  and  he  were  of  the 
same  age,  and  he  was  but  three  or  four 
years  younger  than  the  other  two,  giving 
all  latitude  to  the  "  guess '*  of  their  ages. 
The  play  of  " Hamlet*'  was  noticed  in 
1589  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
"  Hamlet "  but  Shakespeare's.  The  book 
teems  with  evidence  that  it  was  the 
work  of  a  young  and  prodigal  genius  un- 
taught of  the  Procrustean  limitations  of 
the  public  stage. 

Greene  and  Marlowe  died  in  1592,  the 
former  leaving  behind  him  an  ill-tempered 
reference  to  Shakespeare  as  a  fellow  who 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  speaking  as  an 
actor  the  words  provided  for  him  by 
others  instead  of  supplying  himself  and 
his  companions  with  words  from  his  own 
brain.  If  Master  "  Shake- scene  "  had  in 
the  smallest  way  given  out  any  other 
man's  words  as  his  own,  Greene  would  not 
have  failed  to  say  so.  The  idea  that 
Greene's  intention  was  anything  but  a 


periphrasis  for  the  words  "  an  actor,"  in 
the  expression  "  an  upstart  crow  beauti- 
fied with  our  feathers  "  is  to  me  inexplica- 
ble. I  am  very  sorry  to  find  this  phrase 
assumed  by  Mr.  Lee  to  mean  one  who  has 
taken  another's  plays  and  given  them  out  as 
his  own.  Of  all  mischievous  assumptions 
this  one  has  led  to  more  serious  errors 
than  any  other.  Equally  sorry  am  I  that 
Mr.  Lee  repeats  the  stubborn  mistake  that 
the  early  quartos  as,  notably,  the  "  True 
Tragedy"  and  the  "Contention"  were 
first  drafts  of  afterwards  amplified  plays. 
They  were,  as  their  title-pages  declare 
them,  acting  copies  made  for  the  use  of 
the  actors  in  the  public  two-hour  perform- 
ances. The  longer  and  original  versions 
of  the  folio  may  have  been  played  before 
the  Court,  but  could  never  have  been 
acted  in  the  time  to  which  plays  were 
limited  in  the  theatre.  Then  would  not 
a  very  little  experience  of  the  stage  inform 
the  curious  in  this  regard  that  no  play  can 
be  rehabilitated  by  making  it  more  wordy? 
The  remarkable  thing  about  these  early 
quartos  is  that  in  no  instance  is  a  single 
dramatic  element  of  the  play  neglected. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  "  Hamlet " 
of  1G03,  the  dramatic  interest  is  enhanced 
by  the  curtailment. 

From  the  time  when  Shakespeare  be- 
came the  recognized  master  of  English 
drama,  in  1596-97,  you  may  be  sure  none 
of  his  plays  were  printed  but  such  as  had 
worn  out  their  usefulness  as  dramatic 
property. 

There  is  as  yet  no  safe  rule  by  which  to 
determine  the  chronological  sequence  of 
the  plays,  and  attempts  to  derive  any 
guide  thereto  from  the  plays  themselves 
or  their  dates  of  printing  must  remain 
unsatisfactory.  Shakespeare's  earliest 
works,  produced  at  London — "Henry 
VI "  and  "  Titus  Andronicus  " — indicate 
his  preference  for  tragedy.  But  when 
the  warm  sun  of  his  comedy  glinted 
through  the  feigned  woe  of  "  Romeo  and 
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Juliet"  upon  the  gloom  of  a  plague- 
scourged  city,  tragedy  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  little  world  of  London  grew  happier 
and  better  because  Shakespeare  laughed. 
When  James  I  came  in,  tragedy  became 
again  the  vogue,  and  "Macbeth," 
"Othello"  and  "Lear"  attested  the 
master's  supremacy  for  the  age  of  the 
ages. 

Yet  all  this  time  the  "  upstart  crow," 
besides  playing  no  unimportant  parts  in 
his  own  dramas,  was  humbly  and  indus- 
triously studying  and  realizing  the  imag- 
inings of  a  dozen  other  play-makers.  The 
players  of  the  Globe  testified,  in  1635, 
that  William  Shakespeare  was  actively 
employed  with  them  until  within  less 
than  three  years  before  his  death.  The 
wonderful  industry  of  such  a  life  is  the 
best  rebuke  to  the  indolence  with  which 
his  inestimable  gift  to  humanity  is  stew- 
arded.  Had  England  treated  him  as 
Prance  did  Moli^re,  and  given  us  a  perma- 
nently sustained  theatre  in  which  to  prop- 
erly study  his  work,  the  sting  of  Aubrey's 
homely  reflection  would  not  have  been  so 
sharp  :  "  His  comedies  will  stand  as  long 
as  the  English  tongue  is  understood.  .  .  . 
Now  our  present  writers  reflect  so  much 
upon  particular  persons  and  coxcombities 
that  twenty  years  hence  they  will  not  be 
understood." 

But  Mr.  Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare  is  a 
very  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  poet's  time  and  work.  Edmond 
Malone  in  the  last  and  Halliwell-Phillipps 
in  the  present  century  accomplished  as- 
tonishing results  in  gathering  valuable 
facts  and  presumptions  about  Shakes- 
peare, yet  they  are  not  unamenable  to  the 
fault  of  warrantless  conclusions.  Mr. 
Lee  has  rendered  timely  aid  to  all  earnest 
Shakespeareans  by  reducing  to  something 
like  a  succinct  and  comprehensible  form 
the  voluminous  and  unordered  material 
of  Malone  and  Halliwell-Phillipps.  In 
doing  so  he  has  made  two  extremely  valu- 


able "excursions."  He  has  settled  the 
nonsense  about  "an  autobiographical 
value  in  the  sonnets  "  and  the  identity  of 
"  Mr.  W.  H."  He  shows  convincingly 
that  Shakespeare  in  his  sonnets  but  fol- 
lowed the  fashion  of  his  fellow  poets, 
making  merely  insincere  poetical  exer- 
cises for  his  own  and  their  amusement. 
He  fixes  the  intention  of  the  dedicatory 
lines  of  Thomas  Thorpe,  the  publisher, 
upon  a  certain  Master  William  Hall,  a 
member  of  the  Guild  of  Stationers,  who 
was  a  "begetter"  or  procurer  of  such 
masterless  literature. 

The  other  particular  which  commends 
this  book  is  the  concise  and  trenchant 
way  in  which  the  forgeries  produced  by 
John  Payne  Collier  between  1835  and 
1849  are  listed.  These  forgeries  were 
fully  exposed  by  Dr.  Ingleby  and  others 
in  1861,  and  their  discovery  ruined  much 
of  the  work  of  the  old  Shakespeare  Soci- 
ety, of  which  Mr.  Collier  had  been  an  in- 
fluential member.  John  McUone, 


MR.  DANA'S  REMINISCENCES 

SIXTY-ONE  years  ago  the  late  Charles 
A.  Dana  was  known  at  his  home  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y,  as  Sergeant  Dana  of  a 
company  of  City  Guards,  organized  at  the 
time  of  the  McKenzie  raid  into  Canada. 
During  this  brief  service  on  the  Canadian 
frontier  Mr.  Dana  met  Second  Lieutenant 
John  Sedgwick,  U.  S.  A.,  and  received  his 
first  introduction  to  that  military  ac- 
quaintance which  was  destined  to  include 
not  only  General  Sedgwick,  but  all  of  the 
best-known  heroes  of  our  Civil  War  on 
the  Union  side. 

Twenty-six  years  later  Mr.  Dana  again 
assumed  a  military  title  upon  his  appoint- 
ment as  Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant- 

RRrnLLETTuiNs  OF  THB  CiYiL  War.  With  tho  LeadenB 
at  WashingtoD  and  in  the  Field,  in  the  Sixties.  By 
Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  from  18^ 
to  1865.    With  portrait.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  8vo,  $8.00, 
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General  of  Volunteers.  This  appointment 
was  merely  nominal,  and  was  intended  to 
give  him  the  protection  of  the  uniform 
daring  an  association  with  the  army  which 
subjected  him  to  the  risks  of  capture  by 
the  enemy.  But  no  officer  could  claim  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  inner  history 
of  the  war  of  18GI-65,  or  a  wider  or  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  those  taking 
a  leading  part  in  it.  It  is  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Dana — or  Major  Dana, 
rather — should  have  been  prompted,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  long  and  busy  life, 
to  present  in  enduring  form  his  personal 
recollections  of  the  most  important  epoch 
in  our  history.  These  "Recollections" 
were  completed  only  a  few  months  before 
the  death  of  their  author,  on  October  17, 
1897,  and  in  their  present  form,  as  the 
subject  of  a  volume,  they  are  a  post- 
humous publication. 

Fifteen  years  of  experience  as  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
had  given  Mr.  Dana  a  large  acquaintance 
with  public  men  before  the  war,  and 
he  had  won  the  good  opinion  of  Sec- 
retary Stanton.  This  led  to  his  being 
invited  into  the  service  of  the  War  De- 
partment when  his  connection  with  the 
Tribune  was  severed,  early  in  April,  18()2. 
The  war  for  the  Union,  which  secured 
from  Horace  Greeley  only  an  eccentric 
and  half-hearted  support,  aroused  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Dana's  more  vigorous 
nature.  Hence  the  difference  which  Jed 
to  the  severance  of  their  editorial  relations. 

Mr.  Dana's  first  experience  in  official 
life  was  as  a  Commissioner  to  audit  un- 
settled claims  for  army  supplies.  "  Much 
of  the  business,"  he  tells  us,  "  had  been 
done  by  green  volunteer  officers  who  did 
not  understand  the  technical  duties  of 
making  out  military  requisitions  and  re- 
turns. The  result  was  that  the  accounts 
were  in  great  confusion  and  hysterical 
newspapers  were  charging  the  department 
with  fraud  and    corruption."    This  has 


a  familiar  sound  just  now,  and  what  is 
further  said  as  to  the  conclusions  follow- 
ing from  this  investigation  is  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  present  conditions.  "  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  claims  were  re- 
jected because  of  fraud.  In  almost  every 
case  it  was  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
apparent  fraud  was  accident." 

"  My  observation  throughout  the  war," 
Mr.  Dana  further  says,  ^*  was  the  same.  I 
do  not  believe  that  so  much  business  could 
be  transacted  with  closer  adherence  to  the 
line  of  honesty.  That  there  were  frauds 
is  a  matter  of  course,  because  men,  and 
even  some  women,  are  wicked,  but  frauds 
were  the  exception."  As  to  this,  no  one 
could  speak  with  more  authority  than  an 
ex- Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  His  own 
delicate  sense  of  what  was  proper  in  com- 
mercial matters  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Dana  promptly  withdrew  from  a 
promising  venture  in  cotton,  because  he 
became  satisfied  that  the  attempt  to  bring 
the  Southern  staple  through  the  military 
lines  was  demoralizing  to  the  army.  Not 
only  did  he  abandon  the  profits  he  hoped 
for,  but  by  his  frank  exposure  of  the  evil 
he  secured  the  issue  of  an  executive  order 
suspending  intercourse  with  the  seceding 
States  except  under  strict  regulations. 

In  this  cotton  venture  Roscoe  Conkling 
was  a  partner.  It  was  undertaken  during 
a  temporary  severance  of  Mr.  Dana's  rela- 
tions with  the  War  Department,  Stanton 
taking  offence  because  Dana  had  revealed 
the  fact  that  he  had  accepted  the  appoint 
ment  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  before 
the  Secretary  had  opportunity  to  make  the 
announcement  himself.  This  appoint- 
ment was  renewed  some  months  later, 
Mr.  Dana  serving  with  the  army  mean- 
while as  the  confidential  representative  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  President.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  admitted  to  the  most  in- 
timate relations  with  army  commanders, 
and  had  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
observe  their  personal  characteristics  and 
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decide  &s  to  their  military  abilities.  The 
opinions  he  formed  at  the  time  when 
our  successful  soldiers  were  still  on  trial, 
and  which  are  given  in  this  volume,  are 
singularly  correct,  and  have  stood  the  test 
of  experience. 

Early  in  his  military  career  Mr.  Dana 
made  the  acquaintance  of  General  Grant, 
who  was  then  occupied  with  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg.  He  states  that  during 
an  intimate  association  with  him  for  some 
weeks  he  never  saw  Grant  ruffled  or  ever 
heard  him  swear,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  General  never  used  an  oath  in  his  life 
he  was  saved  from  the  necessity  for  exer- 
cising himself  in  what  so  many  consider 
an  essential  part  of  military  administra- 
tion by  the  capacity  for  picturesque  pro- 
fanity possessed  by  his  chief  of  staff.  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Bawlins. 

'*  I  had  not  been  long  at  Milliken's  Bend,"  Mr. 
Dana  says,  '  *  before  I  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
the  generals,  big  and  little,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  I  found  were  very  rare  men.  Sherman  es- 
pecially impressed  me  as  a  man  of  genius  and  of 
the  widest  intellectual  acquisitions.  Sherman's 
information  was  great  and  he  was  a  clever  talker. 
He  always  liked  to  have  people  about  him  who 
could  keep  up  with  his  conversation. 

"Grant  was  an  uncommon  fellow — the  most 
modest,  the  most  disinterested,  and  the  most  hon- 
est man  I  ever  knew,  with  a  temper  that  nothing 
could  disturb,  and  a  judgment  that  was  judicial 
in  its  comprehensiveness  and  wisdom.  Not  a  great 
man,  except  morally ;  not  an  original  or  brilliant 
man,  but  sincere,  thoughtful,  deep,  and  gifted 
with  courage  that  never  faltered;  when  the  time 
came  to  risk  all,  he  went  in  like  a  simple-hearted, 
unaffected,  unpretending  hero,  whom  no  ill  omens 
could  deject  and  no  triumph  unduly  exalt.  A 
social,  friendly  man,  too,  fond  of  a  pleasant  joke 
and  also  ready  with  one;  but  liking  above  all 
a  long  chat  of  an  evening,  and  ready  to  sit  up 
with  you  all  night,  talking  in  the  cool  breeze  in 
front  of  his  tent.  Not  a  man  of  sentimentality, 
not  demonstrative  in  friendship,  but  always  hold- 
ing to  his  friends  and  just  even  to  the  enemies  he 
hated." 

This  may  be  accepted   as  Mr.  Dana's 


final  and  deliberate  judgment  upon  the 
hero  whose  civil  career  gave  him  so  much 
occasion  for  editorial  criticism.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fairness  of  judgment 
shown  in  this  volume  and  the  kindly 
spirit  that  controls  its  author  in  his  per- 
sonal allusions.  If  his  criticisms  are  often 
incisive  they  are  never  harsh,  and  are  so 
evidently  the  conclusions  of  the  intellect 
that  they  are  always  convincing.  Charac- 
ter is  sometimes  revealed  in  a  touch  of 
description  which  is  entirely  free  from 
criticism,  as  when  Mr.  Dana  tells  us  that 
in  the  crisis  of  the  battle  at  Ghickamauga, 
'^  I  sat  up  on  the  grass,  and  the  first  thing 
I  saw  was  General  Rosecrans  crossing 
himself  —  he  was  a  devout  Catholic. 
*  Hello  ! '  I  said  to  myself,  *  if  the  General 
is  crossing  himself,  we  are  in  a  desperate 
situation.'  *' 

The  material  for  these  BecoUections 
was  found  in  Mr.  Dana's  memory  of  men 
and  events,  confirmed  by  letters  and  re- 
ports, some  of  which  appear  in  the  volume. 
Much  that  he  might  have  reported  he 
has  no  doubt  left  unsaid,  and  what  is  here 
given  may  be  assumed  to  represent  the 
author's  final  conclusions  as  to  the  matters 
referred  to.  This  work  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  many  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Civil  War,  and  is  an  important 
addition  to  our  materials  for  a  history  of 
that  contest,  recording  as  it  does  the  views 
and  experiences  of  one  whose  intimate  as- 
sociation with  the  public  events  of  his 
time  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority. 

William  Conant  CJiurch. 


THE  CENA  TRIMALCHIONIS  AND 

ITS  AUTHOR 

^T^HE  mysterious  ways  of  the  Providence 
J-  who  meets  out  to  authors  their  meed 
of  fame  or  oblivion  are  forcibly  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  the  author  of  the 
**  Satyricon."     During  his  life  this  writer 
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shone,  not  as  a  literary  genius,  but  as  a 
man  who,  in  all  the  pleasure  seeking  court 
of  Nero,  had  no  equal  in  the  arts  of  indo- 
lence and  luxurious  liying.  His  position 
as  "  cherished  companion  "  of  the  emperor 
and  the  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  Taci- 
tus, render  it  certain  that  he  must 
have  been  known  as  a  man  of  wit,  proba- 
bly, too,  a  teller  of  good  stories  and  per- 
chance a  mimic,  as  well  as  an  able  critic 
in  all  matters  of  taste  and  elegance;  but, 
whether  because  he  himself  valued  his 
writings  too  little  to  care  to  make  them 
public,  or  because  their  startling  depart- 
ure from  established  forms  placed  them 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  poets  and  critics 
of  his  day,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  of 
them  has  left  on  record  any  evidence  of 
having  known  him  as  an  author.  The 
generation  immediately  succeeding  his  is 
equally  silent,  Tacitus  making  no  mention 
of  his  writings,  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  find  favor  with  so 
stern  a  moralist;  and  it  is  only  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  when,  as  Dr. 
Peck  has  shown  in  a  scholarly  and  amus- 
ing book,  recently  published,  certain  gram- 
marians and  critics  appear  to  have  dis- 
covered something  meritorious  in  the 
strange  medley  of  prose  and  verse  known 
as  the  "SatirsB,"  that  the  name  of  Pe- 
tronius  came  to  be  connected  with  liter- 
ature. 

It  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  prevail- 
ing uncertainty  touching  everything  per- 
taining to  Petronius,  which  has  even  given 
rise  to  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Petronius 
of  Nero  and  Tacitus  was  the  Petronius  of 
the  Satirse,  that  his  birth-place  should  be 
a  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  The  note  of 
ServiuB  and  the  apostrophe  of  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris  cited  by  the  translator  of  the 
Cena  Trimalchionis  appear  to  be  the  only 
foundation  at  present  adducible  for  the 
supposition  that  Marseilles  had  the  honor 
of  giving  him  to  the  world.  From  the  con- 
fidence of  both  Servius  and  the  bishop,  how- 


ever, it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  had  access  to  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Satyricon,  which  is  said  to  have  existed 
entire  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  and 
that  the  missing  portions  afforded  some 
explicit  testimony  as  to  the  author's  na- 
tivity. 

At  all  events  the  evidence  is  generally 
accepted  as  conclusive,  particularly  by  the 
French  critics,  who,  while  proudly  claim- 
ing Petronius  as  a  compatriot,  profess  to 
find  in  his  works,  and  especially  in  the 
verses  that  have  been  preserved,  certain 
qualities  which  they  recognize  as  distinct- 
ively Gallic,  and  which  they  attribute  to 
the  infiuence  of  that  meridionale  sun 
whose  ardent  rays  Daudet  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  vivid  imagination  of  his  Tar- 
tarin  and  Numa  Roumestan.  Certainly 
the  Satyricon  is  quite  "  Frenchy  **  in  many 
respects,  and  the  most  careless  reader  could 
hardly  fail  to  see  in  it  the  prototype  of  a 
whole  series  of  novels  of  adventure  of  a 
certain  class. 

It  was  in  France  that  the  late-springing 
literary  fame  of  Petronius  came  at  last  into 
full  and  glorious  flower.  Whether  or  not 
he  had  been  generally  read  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Trau  manuscript,  of  which 
Dr.  Peck  has  given  the  particulars,  that 
event  undoubtedly  gave  an  added  impulse 
to  the  mounting  wave  of  his  popularity. 
The  MS.,  after  being  sent  to  Rome  for 
the  inspection  of  the  first  critics  of  the 
period,  passed,  we  are  told,  "  into  the  li- 
brary of  the  King  of  France."  Louis  XIV 
was  then  on  the  throne,  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely during  the  reign  of  that  monarch 
that  the  works  of  Petronius  were  read  by 
the  savants  and  gens  du  grand  monde 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  amounted  to  a 
craze. 

The  great  Conde  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed a  reader  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to 
read  and  probably  expound  to  him  the 
works  of  Nero's  "  cherished  companion." 
Bussy  de  Rabutin  not  only  imitated  the 
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Satyricon  in  his  famous  "  Histoires  Am- 
oureuses  des  Gaules,'^  but  appears  to  have 
modeled  his  personal  conduct  to  a  great 
extent  upon  that  of  Encolpius^  the  hero 
of  the  adventures,  whom  he  probably,  in 
common  with  many  others,  imagined  to 
be  the  representative  of  Petronius.  Saint 
Evremond,  a  man  of  somewhat  finer  type, 
was  also  among  the  warmest  admirers  of 
the  SatirsB,  attracted,  probably,  not  so 
much  by  the  coarse  licentiousness  as  by 
the  passages  of  wit  and  eloquence  and  of 
sound  criticism  that  crop  up  among  the 
too  frequent  obscenities.  Possibly  it  was 
the  example  of  the  Latin  writer  who,  either 
from  indifference  or  prudence,  seems  to 
have  taken  little  care  to  identify  himself 
with  his  works,  that  gave  rise  to  the  curi- 
ous seventeenth  century  fancy  for  circu- 
lating literary  compositions  clandestinely 
and  in  manuscript,  for  which  Saint  Evre- 
mond was  particularly  noted. 

The  Satyricon,  as  it  now  exists,  was  dis 
covered  and  published  in  successive  frag- 
ments, separated  by  many  lacunes,  the 
most  considerable  of  these  being  the  one 
discovered  at  Trau,  containing  the  feast  of 
Trimalchio.  With  regard  to  this  famous 
feast  there  has  been  the  usual  division  of 
opinion  among  the  critics,  some  supposing 
that  under  the  pseudonym  of  Trimalchio 
Petronius  intended  to  caricature  Nero, 
while  others  have  maintained  that  Claudius 
was  the  object  of  the  satire.  The  necessity 
for  identifying  Trimalchio  with  anyone  is 
not  very  apparent,  but  if  it  exists  it  would 
seem  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
with  M.  Gaston  Boissier  that  Pallas,  one 
of  the  favorite  freedmen  of  Claudius, 
stood  for  the  portrait,  Trimalchio  being 
himself  a  f  reedman  whose  constant  boast 
it  is  that  he  rose  "  from  a  penny.'' 

To  Petronius  is  accorded  the  honor, 
not  only  of  having  introduced  the  novel 
into  Roman  literature,  but  of  Jiaving  been 
the  first  to  perceive  the  literary  value  of 
dialect.      "  It    is    observed,''   remarks  a 


French  commentator,  "that  in  Plautus  or 
Terence  a  valet  expresses  himself  in  terms 
as  choice  as  those  of  his  master,  while  in 
Petronius  the  common  people  {gens  de  la 
lie  du  peuple)  speak  frankly  the  language 
of  the  people."  The  same  critic  also  makes 
a  very  plausible  suggestion  in  regard  to 
the  purpose  with  which  the  romance  was 
written.  Naples  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Greco-Roman  city  of  Campania  in  which 
the  chief  action  passes,  and  this  city  be- 
ing the  favorite  residence  of  Nero,  Petro- 
nius may  have  amused  himself  while  there 
by  making  a  study  of  the  place  and  its 
inhabitants  with  which  "  to  enliven  the 
leisure  of  his  master."  This  hypothesis 
might  account  for  the  fact  that  the  work 
was  so  little  known  during  the  author's  life- 
time, and  it  is  certainly  more  tenable  than 
the  one  which  would  identify  it  with  the 
sealed  document  written  and  sent  to 
Nero  in  his  last  hours. 

The  Cena  Trimalchionis,  which  Dr. 
Peck  has  turned  into  English,  often  start- 
lingly  modern,  is  a  piece  of  pure  fun — ^a 
burlesque — in  which  appears  no  trace  of 
the  "  refined  and  elegant  voluptuary  "  of 
Tacitus,  and  still  less  of  the  "man  of 
energy  and  capacity  for  affairs  " ;  but  there 
are  passages  in  other  portions  of  the  work 
where  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  man  of 
learning,  and  the  critic  of  art,  and  men 
and  manners.  Among  the  fragments  of 
verse  before  alluded  to,  it  is  the  voluptuary 
who  speaks  in  lines  like  these  : 

Balena,  vina,  Venus  cormmpunt  corpora  sanus, 
Et  yitam  faciunt  balena,  vina,  Venus. 

But  at  least  one  poem  has  come  down 
to  us  in  which  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  former  governor  and  consul.  It  is 
a  poem  that  might  have  been  written 
after  such  a  scene  as  the  consultation  in 
the  house  of  Tiberius,  described  by  Scien- 
kiewicz,  where  Petronius  lets  slip  the 
opportunity  of  making  himself  pretorian 
prefect,  and  so  master  of  Rome.  Thus  it 
runs: 
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Xon  est,  fiJleris,  hiBc  beata  non  est 
QuamTOSoreditisesseTita,  non  est 
Fulgentes  manibus  yidere  gemmes. 
Aut  testudineo  jacere  locto, 
Ant  pluma  latns  abdidissse  molli 
Aut  auro  bibere,  et  cubare  cooo 
Regales  dapibus  grayare  mensas, 
Et  quidquid  Lybioo  secatur  arvo 
Non  una  positum  tenere  oella  ; 
Sed  nullos  trepidum  timers  casus, 
Nee  Tano  populi  farore  tangi 
Et  strioto  nihil  SBstuara  f erro  ; 
Hoc  quisquis  poterit  lioebit  illi 
Fortunam  moveat  looo  superbus. 

A  free  translation,  though  not  freer 
than  mnch  of  Dr.  Peck's,  might  read 
something  like  this  : 

Kanght  but  an  empty  cheat,  this  happiness  I 

Naught  all  you  fondly  dream  is  life; 

Naught  to  see  flashing  on  your  hand  rare  gems, 

Or,  prone  on  couch  with  tortoise-shell  o*erlaid 

To  lie,  buried  in  luxury  of  down. 

Or  on  rich  purple  stretched  at  festal  board 

Of  Royalty,  to  drink  from  golden  cups  I 

Or  in  a  single  granary  to  heap 

All  that  is  reaped  from  Lybian  fields; 

But,  trembling  not,  to  dare  the  fearful  leap, 

Or,  by  yain  fayor  of  the  mob  unswayed. 

With  prompt  imfaltering  hand  to  draw  the  sword — 

Whoao  can  this  aohieye — to  him  *tis  giyen 

Fortune  herself  to  pluck  from  her  proud  seat. 

A.  Guthrie  Durno. 


EMIN  PASHA 

AFTER  reading  the  English  translation 
of  The  Life  and  Work  of  Emin  Pasha, 
by  Georg  Schweitzer,  we  are  inclined  to 
echo  Lord  Melbourne's  favorite  exclama- 
tion :  "  Why  can't  they  leave  things  alone  ?  " 
The  qnestion  at  issue  in  this  instance  is 
the  character  of  Dr.  Edward  Schnitzer, 
better  known  as  Emin  Pasha,  which  is  on 
trial  before  the  court  of  international 
public  opinion.    The  briefs  already  sub- 

Emsr  Vasojl  :  His  Lifc  and  Wobxs.  Compiled  from 
his  JouTDals,  Letters,  Scientiflo  Notes,  and  from  Official 
Documents.  By  Georg  Schweitser.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  R.  W.  Felkin,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  £.  London.  Archi- 
bald Constable  &  Co.;  New  York,  Hadley  &  Mathews, 
StoIs.,8vo,$5  00. 


mitted,  in  the  shape  of  ofQcial  government 
publications,  accounts  of  relief  and  other 
expeditions,  Emin's  letters  to  friends  and 
his  contributions  to  geographical  journals, 
are  prolix  enough  to  involve  several 
months'  hard  reading.  Mr.  Schweitzer, 
who  is  Emin's  cousin,  is  of  course  justi- 
fied in  giving  us  the  best  side  of  his  rela- 
tive's case,  using  for  that  purpose  his 
carefully  kept  diaries  and  extracts  from 
his  private  correspondence.  But  we  ques- 
tion whether  Mr.  Schweitzer,  out  of  re- 
gard for  Emin's  memory,  has  taken  the 
wisest  course.  An  experienced  lawyer, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  would  have 
avoided  the  question  of  character,  and 
would  have  used  the  materials  at  his  com- 
mand to  prove  that  Emin  was  an  enthusi- 
astic collector  of  natural  history  speci- 
mens ;  that  he  was  a  skilful  negotiator 
with  African  chiefs  when  acting  under 
the  instructions  of  his  superiors,  and 
that  he  was  an  honest  and  econom- 
ical administrator.  Mr.  Schweitzer's 
account  of  the  relations  existing  between 
Emin  and  the  widow  of  Ismail  Hakki 
Pasha  (pp.  19-24),  together  with  his  ac- 
knowledgment that  no  evidence  existed 
of  the  marriage  of  Emin  with  Safaran,  the 
Gallas  slave  (p.  303),  compels  the  belief 
that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  with- 
out much  moral  stamina,  judged  even  by 
a  low  standard.  We  are  briefly  told  (p.  QQ 
and  p.  79)  that  Gordon,  rather  unwillingly 
and  only  after  being  urged  by  Dr.  Junker, 
appointed  Emin  Governor  of  the  Equator- 
ial Province  in  1878,  and  would  have  re- 
moved him  the  following  year,  if  he  him- 
self had  stayed  on  as  Governor  General  of 
the  Sudan.  This  has  an  unfavorable  look, 
because  Gordon  recognized  neither  race 
nor  creed  in  the  choice  of  efficient  instru- 
ments to  carry  out  his  policy,  and  he  had 
lived  long  enough  with  Emin  to  know  his 
capabilities  through  and  through.  We 
do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  fact 
that  Emin  posed  as  a  strict  Mohammedan 
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during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  though 
the  completeness  of  his  absorption  into 
Turkish  society  daring  his  earlier  years 
would  be  more  easily  explicable  as  a  case 
of  Semitic  atavism  if  there  was  any  indi- 
cation given  of  Jewish  parentage  in  the 
present  memoir.  Our  own  impressions  of 
Emin's  character,  derived  strictly  from 
Mr.  Schweitzer's  text,  are,  we  regret  to 
confess,  unfavorable.  He  seems  not  to 
have  cared  much  what  happened  bo  long 
as  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in 
African  comfort  with  leisure  for  his  zoo- 
logical and  botanical  researches.  To  show 
the  reader  of  these  volumes  that  this  was 
the  somewhat  sordid  and  wholly  selfish 
aim  of  his  life,  we  give  the  following  ref- 
erences from  Volume  I,  each  concerned 
with  a  crucial  decision :  On  pages  158  and 
164,  Emin  shows  his  willingness  to  make 
terms  with  the  Mahdi,  to  whom  he 
sent  a  delegation  which  he  refrained  from 
leading  himself,  only  because  he  was 
afraid  his  own  power  would  go  to  pieces 
in  his  absence.  On  pages  194  to  199,  we 
find  him  planning  a  retreat  to  Unyoro, 
with  his  troops  or  without  them  as  they 
pleased.  On  page  203,  he  asks  Dr.  Junker 
to  tell  Nubar  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Egypt,  that "  the  Government  would  be 
best  advised  to  entirely  give  up  this  gang  of 
soi'disant  officers,  and  not  to  compro- 
mise it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,^'  while  he 
speaks,  on  the  previous  page,  of  remaining 
as  a  "  wanderer  "  in  the  country  if  he  can 
only  get  rid  of  his  troops.  On  page  216, 
after  he  hears  the  first  news  of  the  Stanley 
Relief  Expedition,  he  shows  that  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  stay  in  Uganda,  if 
Stanley  will  only  bring  him  enough  am- 
munition and  open  some  sort  of  mail 
communication  to  the  coast.  Finally,  on 
pages  272  to  280,  we  have  him  eagerly 
grasping  at  Stanley's  offer  to  remain  in 
occupation  of  the  northeastern  corner  of 
the  Victoria  Xyanza  as  the  Commissioner 
of  an  English  chartered  company.     The 


only  hypothesis  which  will  fit  all  these 
conditions  is  that  Emin's  one  aspiration 
was  to  live  out  his  life  among  barbaric 
peoples  and  collect  specimens  for  natural 
history  museums.  To  get  the  true  meas- 
ure of  Emin,  one  must  turn  back  and 
read  of  Livingstone,  whose  Christian 
purity  of  character  is  an  uplifting  force 
in  Africa  to  this  day,  or  of  Gordon,  who 
inspired  even  cowards  to  die  like  heroes. 
If  Emin  Pasha  did  anything  to  the  glory 
of  God  or  for  the  elevation  of  mankind, 
we  fail  to  discover  it  in  these  pages. 


A  NEW  PEOPLE'S  POET 

TO  read  Songs  from  the  Ghetto  is  to 
realize  afresh  the  popular  origin  of 
poetry.  One  does  not  say  at  once,  "  This 
is  literature,''  but  rather,  "this  is  life; 
here  is  an  honest  human  soul  telling  its 
story."  That  the  verse  has  the  singing 
quality,  that  the  songs  are  full  of  power 
and  pathos,  are  facts  to  be  noted  later, 
when  one  comes  to  speak  of  the  book  as  a 
book. 

Rosenfeld  is  a  sweat-shop  Jew  who, 
being  a  poet  by  the  grace  of  God,  has  re- 
produced special  phases  of  the  life  of  his 
race  in  a  way  to  make  them  vividly  seen 
and  felt.  He  is  a  special  pleader,  dead  in 
earnest,  and  any  exaggeration  there  may 
be  in  his  words  in  no  wise  impairs  their 
effect,  nay,  it  heightens  the  emotional  ap- 
peal. Zangwill  has  given  us  the  tragedyof 
the  Ghetto  in  prose  ;  Rosenfeld  transmutes 
it  into  song  so  deeply  stirring  that  its 
maker  must  be  declared  a  true  poet  of  the 
people.  The  directness  and  simplicity  of 
his  diction,  the  music  of  his  verse,  and  its 
tremendous  assault  on  the  feelings,  remove 
the  difficulties  natural  to  a  medium  of 
Yiddish — German  corrupted  by  the  Jews, 

Songs  from  tre  Grrtto.  By  Morris  Rosenfeld.  With 
Prose  Translation,  Glossary  and  Introduction  by  Leo 
Wiener,  Instructor  of  the  Slavic  Languages  at  Harvard 
University.    Copeland  &  Day,  $1.2n. 
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with  its  admixture  of  Hebrew  and  Rus- 
sian words — a  curious  dialectic  jargon. 
The  literal  prose  rendering  by  Professor 
Wiener,  with  the  appended  glossary,  offers 
help  when  help  is  needed.  But  any  one 
with  a  fair  reading  knowledge  of  German 
can  comprehend  enough  to  be  seized  as  in 
a  yice  by  the  compelling  force  of  such 
an  ntterance. 

The  Yolume  has  several  divisions,  and 
perhaps  the  introductory  "Songs  of 
Labor  "  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  strik- 
ing and  beautiful  things  in  the  collection ; 
mainly  because  the  scenes  and  situations 
are  less  technical,  more  elemental.  "  In 
the  Sweat  Shop,''  "  The  Pale  Operator," 
"  My  Boy,''  «  Whither,"  bear  the  univer- 
sal message — ^that  of  yearning  sympathy 
for  poor  brother  man.  Nevertheless,  the 
'^  National  Songs  "  that  follow  are  just  as 
fine  in  their  way,  and  lyrics  like  "  The 
Jewish  May,"  "  The  Jewish  Soldier,"  "On 
The  Bosom  of  the  Ocean,"  "  The  Bastard  " 
and  "The  Candle  Seller"  thrill  at  the 
moment  of  reading  and  live  in  the  mem- 
ory. In  the  final  division,  too,  there  are 
poems  that  yield  no  whit  in  songfulness, 
fervor  and  tender  pathos  to  those  preced- 
ing. "  The  Creator  of  Man,"  for  example, 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  book  for  its  daring 
conception,  its  sweep  and  swing;  it  re- 
minds one  of  Heine — as  indeed  does  much 
in  these  impassioned  songs.  There  is  a 
strong  element  of  mysticism  in  the  pieces 
placed  last  in  the  volume;  a  sort  of  eerie, 
moonlight  effect  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  stern,  terrible  realism  of  the 
earlier  verse.  Their  psychologic  inten- 
sity is  as  impressive  as  the  deeper  human- 
itarian note  of  the  labor  songs.  But 
Kosenfeld  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time, 
a  voice,  chanting  the  wrongs  and  woes, 
personal  or  ethnic,  of  his  folk.  His  songs 
are  built  four-square  upon  essential  hu- 
manity. They  have  the  grip  of  reality, 
the  movement  of  white-hot  emotion  and 
the  loveliest  adornments  of  an  art  all  the 


better  because  it  is  seemingly  naive.  With 
the  success  of  such  another  folk-singer  as 
the  German  Ambrosius  in  mind,  it  would 
be  strange  if  such  a  poet  as  Morris  Rosen- 
feld  were  not  recognized  as  of  rare  worth 
and  welcome.  He  is  an  alchemist  touch- 
ing the  dreary  grey  facts'  of  life  and 
making  them  to  shine  like  splendid  jew- 
els, or  to  take  on  potency  to  charm  and 
uplift  all  who  gaze  upon  them. 

Richard  Burton, 


FROM  FOREIGN  FIELDS 

THE  times  have  passed  when  parents 
thought  all  their  goslings  swans  ; 
nowadays  they  are  more  apt  to  regard 
them  with  the  helpless  eyes  of  the  chicken 
that  has  hatched  a  brood  of  ducks  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  offspring  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  regarding  them- 
selves as  swans  born,  by  some  strange  fate, 
in  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  obstinate,  old- 
fashioned  geese.  This,  at  least,  is  the  pic- 
ture of  the  modem  relations  between  par- 
ents and  children  drawn  by  Jonas  Lie  in 
his  Niobe,  a  book  that  reveals  a  great  tal- 
ent, tinged  with  the  inevitable  Scandi- 
navian pessimism.  There  is  undoubted 
power  in  this  chronicle  of  a  family  di- 
vided against  itself,  of  a  mother  who  dotes 
on  her  eldest  born,  whom  his  father  des- 
pises as  a  good-for-nothing,  while  pinning 
his  faith  to  his  second  son,  who  does  not 
believe  in  old-fashioned  business  methods 
— a  rural  Napoleon  of  lumber  financiering 
who  involves  them  all  in  his  final  ruin. 
Then  there  is  a  daughter,  suffering  from 
her  sex's  discontent  with  existing  condi- 
tions, who  ends  as  the  medium  of  a  trav- 
eling hypnotic  demonstrator ;  and  a 
younger  one,  a  vicious  little  fiirt,  who 

NioBB.  A  NoveL  By  Jonas  Lie.  Translated  from  the 
Norweerian  by  H.  L.  Breekstad.  The  Old  Adam  and  the 
New  Eve.  By  Randolph  Qohn.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Edith  Fowler.  Stories  fob  Ninon.  By  Emile 
Zola.  Translated  by  Edward  Vizetelly.  With  a  por 
trait.    George  H.  Richmond  &  Son,  12mo,  $1.25  each. 
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gets  herself  talked  about."  Finally, 
there  are  two  little  children  who  are  in- 
nocently buried  in  the  ruins.  The  dif- 
ferent characters  are  drawn  with  a  sure 
hand.  The  father,  a  hard-working  coun- 
try physician  ;  the  eldest  son,  who  mis- 
takes his  tastes  for  talents,  and  invincible 
laziness  for  the  artistic  temperament ;  the 
second  boy,  whose  "  financiering  "  is  based 
on  swindling ;  the  daughters — all  are 
strongly  individualized  ;  and  over  their 
irreparable  failures  hovers  the  tragic  fig- 
ure of  their  mother — ^the  modern  Niobe 
who  sees  her  offspring  driven  to  perdition 
by  a  fate  she  cannot  avert.  The  masterly 
suggestion  of  her  agony,  alone  in  the 
midst  of  those  who  are  all  her  life,  is  the 
triumph  of  the  book,  which  is  marred, 
perhaps,  by  an  unnecessarily  violent  end- 
ing. Jonas  Lie  surely  deserves  transla- 
tion and  study  ;  the  vague  international 
reputation  which  he  has  enjoyed  for 
some  years  past — a  name  in  the  world's 
literature,  and  nothing  more — should 
make  place  for  a  more  positive  under- 
standing, and  this  the  present  translation 
enables  us  to  attain.  He  ranks  not  with 
the  great  masters — with  Tolstoi*,  Suder- 
mann,  Zola, — but  he  thinks,  and  sees  life 
clearly,  though  perhaps  he  does  not  see  it 
whole.  But  of  this  we  cannot  judge  un- 
til we  have  seen  more  of  his  work. 

The  New  Eve  of  Rudolph  Golm's  story. 
The  Old  Adam  and  the  Neiv  Eve,  will  not 
appear  so  very  new  to  American  eyes. 
She,  too,  considers  herself  a  swan  born  in 
a  goose-nest — and,  truth  to  tell,  she  has 
some  reason  for  this  opinion.  What  is 
more,  she  marries  another  inferior  bird 
for  his  wealth,  and  then  continues  to  be 
as  discontented  as  before.  Finally,  her 
theories  of  woman's  independence  in  mar- 
riage conflicting  with  her  husband's  old- 
fashioned  view  of  the  obedience  and  sur- 
render of  her  individuality  due  by  a 
wife  to  her  lord  and  master,  she  leaves 
him  to  take  up  again  her  profession  of 


teaching.  But  the  loneliness  of  her  posi- 
tion, its  privations  and  hardships,  over- 
whelm her,  and  she  returns  to  the  gilded 
cage,  broken  in  spirit,  submissive  to  her 
husband's  will.  To  a  mere  male  intelli- 
gence she  falls  far  short  of  being  a  hero- 
ine, much  less  a  martyr.  She  can  see  but 
one  side  of  the  question — ^her  own — ^the 
author  having  taken  special  pains  to  make 
the  other  indefensible;  and  she  has  not 
the  courage  of  her  convictions,  for  she 
shrinks  from  a  life  of  monotonous  hard- 
ship such  as  many  men  endure  uncomplain- 
ingly, without  even  the  consciousness  of 
suffering  for  a  principle  to  sustain  them 
on  the  thorny  path.  The  author  devotes 
some  well-directed  attention  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  senses  upon  the  problem;  but, 
on  the  whole,  his  book,  while  it  may  be 
timely  in  Germany,  loses  most  of  its 
strength  in  American  surroundings. 

Zola's  Stories  for  Ninon  differ  so  widely 
from  his  somewhat  ponderous  naturalistic 
masterpieces,  that  their  translation  de- 
serves a  hearty  welcome.  They  show  him 
in  a  different  light,  a  man  of  airy  fancy, 
of  dainty  workmanship.  The  successful 
translation  of  these  conies  into  English 
must  have  taxed  to  the  full  the  gifts  of 
that  able  translator,  Mr.  Edward  Vize- 
telly;  their  charm  has  lost  comparatively 
very  little  in  the  process.  Zola  in  lighter 
mood  is  certainly  worth  knowing. 

A.  Schade  t^an  Westrutn, 


MR.  DOOLEY 


ANEW  philosopher  has  arisen  in  the 
land  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dooley, 
of  the  Archey  Road  in  Chicago,  a  saloon 
keeper  of  ripe  conversational  gifts,  who 
discusses  the  war,  the  politics  of  his  ward, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  and  other  topics 
of  current  interest,  with  his  friends  and 
patrons.    Mr.  Dooley  is  the  creation  of 

Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    By  F.  P.  Dunne 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  lOmo,  $1.00. 
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the  brain  of  Mr.  F.  Peter  Dunne,  a  Chicago 
journalist,  and  he  is  generally  referred  to 
as  belonging  to  the  same  literary  species 
as  "  Artie ''  and  "  Chimmie  Fadden,"  al- 
though in  truth  he  does  not  resemble 
either  of  those  characters  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  place  to  which  he  is  right- 
fully entitled  is  in  the  great  school  of 
American  philosophic  humor,  to  which 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby  and  Josh  Billings 
belonged  and  with  either  of  these  two 
writers — they  were  both  genuine  in  their 
humor  and  philosophy — he  will  bear  fav- 
orable comparison. 

The  remarkable  success  of  this  book — 
and  its  sales  already  run  far  up  into  the 
thousands — should  teach  some  of  our 
younger  writers  that  true  humor  is  not 
merely  a  trick  of  dialect  or  a  juggling 
with  words,  but  sound  common  sense.  A 
cynic  is  merely  one  who  speaks  the  truth 
with  brutal  frankness;  a  satirist  can  reveal 
the  truth  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well 
by  flashing  light  down  to  it  with  a  mirror; 
while  a  humorist  tells  us,  in  a  new  way, 
the  things  that  we  ought  to  have  known 
long  ago.  But  neither  the  cynic,  the  satir- 
ist nor  the  humorist  can  do  work  that  is 
genuine  and  worth  the  while  unless  it  is 
founded  on  the  eternal  truth.  It  was  this 
very  quality — and  not  quaint  spelling — 
that  made  Artemus  Ward  and  Josh  Bill- 
ings popular  in  their  day,  and  Thackeray 
and  Shakespeare  popular  for  all  time.  It 
is  this  quality  that  has  enabled  Mr.  Dooley, 
speaking  in  a  dialect  that  is  all  his  own, 
to  gain  the  ear  of  the  reading  public  in 
the  country. 

In  characteristic  comments  on  a  friend 
of  his  who  was  in  the  fire  department,  he 
says:  **  They'se  an  Irishman  ^r  two  on  the 
fire  departmint  an'  in  the  army  too,  Jawn, 
though  ye'd  think  be  hearin'  some  talk 
they  was  all  runnin'  primaries  an'  thryin' 
to  be  cinthral  comitymen.  So  ye  wud. 
Ye  niver  hear  iv  thim  on'y  when  they  die; 
an'  thin,  murther,   what    funerals  they 


have!  .  .  He  might  be  shiv'rin'  be  th'  stove 
in  the  ingine  house  with  a  buffalo  robe 
over. his  head;  but  whin  th'  gong  sthruck 
'twas  off  with  coat  an'  cap  an'  buffalo 
robe,  an'  out  come  me  brave  Clancy,  bare 
head  an'  bare  hand,  dhrivin'  with  wan 
line  an'  spillin'  th'  hose  cart  on  wan 
wheel  at  ivry  jump  iv  th'  ^horse.  Did 
any  wan  iver  see  a  fireman  with  his  coat 
on  or  a  polisman  with  his  off  ?  " 

Concerning  a  political  parade  of  work- 
ing men  he  says:  "It  niver  requires  coer- 
cion to  get  a  man  to  make  a  monkey  iv 
himsilf  in  a  prisidintial  campaign.  He 
does  it  as  aisily  as  ye  drink  ye'er  liquor, 
an'  that's  too  aisy." 

On  the  subject  of  charity,  Mr,  Dooley 
says  to  his  friend  McKenna,  as  the  two 
men  enjoy  the  grateful  warmth  of  the  sa- 
loon stove  and  the  smell  of  the  hot  nog- 
gin :  "  Me  ol'  father  who  was  as  full  iv'  say- 
in's  as  an  almanac,  used  to  sink  his  spoon 
into  the  stirabout,  an  say,  'Well,  lads, 
this  ain't  bacon  an'  greens  an'  portlier; 
but  it'll  be  anything  ye  like  if  ye'll  on'y 
think  iv  the  Cassidys.'  Th'  Cassidys  was 
th'  poorest  fam'ly  in  th'  parish.  They 
waked  th'  oldest  son  in  small  beer  an'  was 
little  thought  of .  .  .  .  Th' dead  are  always 
pop'lar.  I  knowed  a  society  wanst  to  vote 
a  monyment  to  a  man  an'  refuse  to  help 
his  fam'ly,  all  in  wan  night." 

In  regard  to  the  Victorian  era  he  says : 
"  Great  Britain  has  ixtinded  her  4omain 
until  the  sun  niver  sets  on  it.  No  more 
do  th'  original  owners  iv  th'  sile,  they 
bein'  kept  movin'  be  th'  polis.  While  she 
was  lookin'  on  in  England,  I  was  lookin' 
on  in  this  counthry.  I  have  seen  America 
spread  out  f  r'm  th'  Atlantic  to  th'  Pacific, 
with  a  branch  office  iv  th'  Standard  He 
Comp'ny  in  ivry  hamlet.  I've  seen  th' 
shackles  dropped  fr'm  th'  slave,  so's  he 
cud  be  lynched  in  Ohio." 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  fair  to  Mr.  Dunne 
to  make  random  quotations  from  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  odd  pages  which  he  has 
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allotted  to  Mr.  Dooley  for  the  expression 
of  his  views.  The  book  should  be  read, 
chapter  by  chapter,  carefully  and  thought- 
f uUy,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  it  that 
does  not  contain  a  paragraph  worth  re- 
membering. That  it  will  take  a  perma- 
nent place  in  our  national  humorous  lit- 
erature I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  because 
I  am  not  absolutely  sure  in  regard  to  the 
depth  of  its  philosophy;  but  that  it  will 
be  read  and  discussed  and  laughed  over, 
and,  best  of  all,  thought  about  for  some 
time  to  come,  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
doubt.  Meantime,  I  shiidder  when  I 
think  of  the  "Mr.  Hogans,''  the  "Mr. 
Eooneys^'  and  all  the  rest  of  the  great 
flood  of  imitations  that  will  soon  be  upon 
us.  James  L.  Ford. 


TALES  READABLE  AND 
CHARMING 

HAROLD  FREDERIC'S  posthumous 
novel,  Gloria  Mundi,  is  most  cer- 
tainly readable  from  cover  to  cover.  But 
it  as  certainly  lacks  charm,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  also  lacks  that  sense  of  reality 
which  distinguishes  his  best  work  in  the 
field  of  his  boyhood's  days  in  interior  New 
York.  In  dealing  with  the  Ancestral 
Estate,  the  Unexpected  Heir,  the  Dis- 
appointed Heir-apparent,  and  the  various 
complications  of  the  Personages  involved* 

Olobia  Mundi.  A  Novel.  By  Harold  Frederic.  Her- 
bert S.  Stone  &  Company.    8vo,  f  1.50. 

The  Castlk  Inn.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  Hlustrated 
by  Walter  Appleton  Clark.  Longmans,  Qreen  &  Co. 
8to,  f  1.50. 

A  LovxR's  Revolt.  By  J.  W.  De  Fore.st.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    18mo,  f  1.50. 

The  Uncalled.  By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  Dodd, 
Mead  &.  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.25. 

The  Destroter.  By  Benjamin  Swift.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  12mo,  $1.25. 

The  Fatal  Qift.  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  18mo,  $1.50. 

The  Mutznekr.  A  Romance  of  Pitcairn  Island.  By 
Louis  Becke  and  Walter  JefTery.  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 


Mr.  Frederic  gives  his  reader  the  feeling 
that  it  is  all  a  story  told  from  the 
outside;  and  to  his  American  reader,  per- 
haps, the  feeling  that  it  is  the  story  of  an 
American  outsider.  This  supposed  impres- 
sion on  the  American  reader  is  decidedly 
strengthened  hy  the  "  typewriter ''  episode, 
as  the  sort  of  type-writing  young  lady  who 
impresses  the  hero  in  the  first  chapter  and 
ends  by  marrying  him  when  he  becomes  a 
duke,  is  of  the  clever,  independent,  uncon- 
ventional kind,  so  familiar  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  The  idea,  too,  of  turning  an 
English  dukedom  into  a  sort  of  trust  to 
be  managed  by  the  wealthy  Hebrew  branch 
for  the  glory  of  the  family  and  the  credit 
of  the  nation — so  far  as  this  is  possible 
with  the  kind  of  beneficiaries  provided 
for  the  trust — is  typically  American  in  its 
audacious  disrespect  to  a  British  institu- 
tion. Mr.  Frederic  lays  his  emphasis  on 
the  hero  himself  under  the  stress  of  great- 
ness thrust  upon  him,  rather  than  on  the 
incidents  of  the  plot,  as  only  the  artist 
could,  and  gives  us  effects  at  once  strong 
and  unique.  There  are  plenty  of  glimpses 
of  "  life  " — in  the  "  promenade ''  of  a  music 
hall  and  at  a  late  supper  on  the  stage,  for 
example — which  Hall  Caine  might  study 
to  advantage.  The  best  serious  thing  in 
the  book  is  perhaps  the  scientific  way  in 
which  a  socialistic  experiment  is  made  to 
defeat  itself,  and  the  finest  is  the  impres- 
sive description  of  the  worthless  old 
duke's  funeral. 

Mr.  Wey man's  The  Castle  Inn  is  another 
very  readable  book  that  also  lacks  charm, 
in  the  main  because  the  joung  bloods  of 
Lord  Chatham's  time — with  whose  doings 
the  story  concerns  itself — are  set  forth  as 
such  a  swaggering  lot  of  gamblers,  drunk- 
ards and  libertines  as  to  disgust,  if  not  to 
weary.  The  heroine — the  one  person  in 
the  book  who  really  appeals  to  the  reader 
— is  mixed  up  in  so  bewildering  a  succes- 
sion of  astonishing  adventures,  mostly  of 
the  post-chaise  variety,    being    pursued 
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again  and  again,  not  by  a  single  villain 
but  by  a  pack  of  villains,  tbat  one  feels  at 
the  end  that  one  has  not  had  the  fair 
chance  one  wished  for  to  get  acquainted 
with  her.  Yet  these  adventures  hold  the 
interest,  fairly  crowding  each  other  in 
their  demands  on  the  reader's  unflagging 
attention.  The  glimpses  of  the  Great 
Commoner  himself,  wrecked  by  gout  at 
an  inn  between  London  and  Bath,  are 
among  the  best  things  in  the  book.  There 
are  far  too  few  of  them.  Mr.  Clark's 
illustrations  are  clever  and  spirited  to 
the  last  degree,  keeping  the  pace  of 
the  story  and  at  times  perhaps  out- 
pacing it. 

A  tale  at  once  readable  and  charming 
is  A  Lover's  Revolt,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  De  For- 
est, a  writer  who  made  his  reputation 
years,  many  years  ago,  and  has  seemed 
content  with  that  acknowledged  fact. 
Mr.  De  Forest's  infrequent  periods  of 
residence  in  New  Haven  (he  is  of tener  a 
sojourner  in  Paris)  of  themselves  make 
that  town  a  "  literary  centre,"  Mr.  How- 
ells  being  judge.  But,  per  contra,  infre- 
quent periods  of  production  will  not  make 
a  reputation — or  at  least  keep  it — with 
the  hard-pressed  novel  readers  of  to-day. 
For  those  of  them,  then,  who  turn  to  A 
Lover's  Revolt  not  quite  sure  as  to  the 
authority  of  its  authorship,  a  delightful 
surprise  is  in  store — ^that  of  a  vivid,  satis- 
fying and  historically  faithful  picture  of 
the  Boston  of  General  Gage  and  Dr.  War- 
ren. The  familiar  and  thrilling  incidents 
that  opened  the  Bevolution  again  pass  in 
review,  but  with  the  familiar  point  of 
view  largely  shifted  from  that  of  our  early 
school  days  and  later  reading  to  that  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  with  its  first  con- 
tempt for  the  provincials  and  their  militia 
pretense  —  perhaps  justified  —  changing 
rapidly  into  respect,  at  least,  after  the 
affairs  at  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill.  No  modern  war  correspondent  of 
them  all  has  done  "  the  fighting  business  " 


better,  and  there  is  not  a  little  to  appeal 
to  us  in  those  ancestral  skirmishes  from 
unlooked-for  reminders  in  the  every-man- 
for-himself  way  in  which  results  were 
reached  of  recent  experiences  at  El  Caney 
and  San  Juan.  Back  of  it  all  is  the 
pathetic  story  of  a  foolish  provincial 
maiden  who  would  not  take  the  honest 
lover  destined  for  her  from  childhood, 
but  must  needs  run  after  the  contemptu- 
ous British  officer,  who  turns  out  more  of 
a  gentleman  than  one  would  have  ex- 
pected. On  the  side  of  the  social  envir- 
onment, with  its  strong  contrasts  and 
many  types— Tory,  patriot  and  British- 
Mr.  De  Forest  is  at  once  vivid,  picturesque 
and  amusing.  Amid  many  niceties  of 
discrimination  his  sure  touch  never  fails 
him. 

In  The  Uncalled,  his  first  venture  in 
noveling,  Mr.  Dunbar  has  apparently 
departed  from  his  special  field — poetry 
and  short  story  suggested  by  the  life  of 
his  own  race  in  the  South — and  has  given 
us  a  picture  of  white  life  in  ''a  mean 
street "  of  an  Ohio  town  from  an  "  Afro- 
American  "  point  of  view,  one  may  say. 
"  Apparently  "  is  used  advisedly.  Except 
that  the  characters  often  speak  in  what 
seems  the  negro  dialect  (for  example,  con- 
stantly saying  "  yore,"  "  ef ,"  and  "  I 
'spect "),  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
they  are  colored — not  a  hint  of  the  race 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dun- 
bar calls  a  girl's  face  "  sallow,"  makes  a 
man's  face  turn  "  white  "  with  rage,  and 
brings  a  "pink  flush"  to  a  young  wom- 
an's cheek.  The  doubt  thus  raised  at  the 
outset  of  the  story,  as  to  whether  the  peo- 
ple one  is  to  meet  in  it  are  white  or  more 
or  less  black,  baffles  one  to  the  end,  add- 
ing quite  a  curious  interest.  But,  after 
all,  such  speculation  is  only  an  incident 
on  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  stress, 
for  the  story  itself  is  strong  in  motive  and 
delineation.  It  is  a  story  of  a  soul's  strug- 
gle against  heredity  and  environment — 
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the  soul  of  a  waif  forced  into  the  minis- 
terial life  (hence  "Uncalled")  by  the 
stern  "piosity"  of  an  adopted  mother, 
whose  original  may  be  "  Miss  Ophelia  "  of 
"  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin."  The  intensity  is 
relieved  by  many  humorous  episodes  and 
not  a  little  quaint  philosophy.  The  love- 
making  in  it  is  its  least  satisfactory  part, 
which  is  queer  in  a  poet. 

One  speculates  a  little  what  Hawthorne 
would  have  done  with  the  problem — first 
of  many  minor  problems — of  The  De- 
stroyer, perhaps  as  powerful  a  study  in 
the  morbid  possibilities  of  love,  chaste 
and  unchaste,  as  has  been  given  in  recent 
fiction.  That  problem  is  the  fate  of  Ed- 
gar Besser,  the  type  of  ideal  honor,  com- 
pelled to  turn  his  own  house  into  a  mad- 
house for  the  secret  safe-keeping  of  his 
closest  friend  (a  wreck  from  early  dissipa- 
tion, but  liable  to  lucid  intervals,  though 
doomed),  while  himself  constantly  thrown 
into  intimate  relations  with  that  friend's 
wife,  who  believes  her  husband  dead,  and 
constantly  in  danger  of  letting  himself  go 
in  his  love  for  her,  despite  the  betrayal  of 
that  peculiarly  helpless  friend.  To  com- 
plicate it  all,  the  girl  is  herself  a  Marie 
Bashkirtseff,  who  confides  in  her  diary 
such  sentiments  as  this  :  "  Our  souls  are 
like  asbestos — ^unburnable,unseared.  Even 
the  old  doctrine  of  hell  believes  it."  There 
is  in  Mr.  Swift's  treatment  of  his  problem 
none  of  the  subtle  suggestiveness  of 
Hawthorne.  Rather  the  soul  is  laid  bare, 
not  brutally,  but  artistically,  with  the 
scalpel  of  complete  dissection  and  every 
quiver  disclosed.  The  end  is  the  mar- 
riage of  the  right  two,  but  after  what 
mutuality  of  horror  !  One  bit  of  back- 
ground for  the  madman  is  Paris  in  1870, 
when  he  was  the  leader  in  the  shout,  "A 
has!  A  has  les  lupafiarsf"  It  is  well 
chosen. 

There  are  certain  periods  which  seem 
to-day  to  have  a  special  fascination  on  the 
social  side,  they  are  so  quaintly  different 


from  our  own,  in  a  way  easier  to  perceive 
than  to  define.  In  Tlie  Fatal  Oift,  we 
have  a  look  at  such  a  period,  that  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  made  famous  by 
two  such  contrasted  types  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole  and  Whitefield.  The  effect  is  pano- 
ramic as  we  watch  the  progress  of  the 
famous  Gunning  sisters,  who,  rescued  for 
their  beauty  from  the  bogs  of  their  coun- 
try "  castle,"  first  captivated  Dublin  and 
then  London  after  a  fashion  we  of  to-day 
would  call  "a  sensational  newspaper 
story."  Following  the  sisters  we  see  them 
all,  the  curiously  mingled  figures  of  re- 
vivalist and  lady  of  fashion,  Irish  gentle- 
man and  actress,  soldier  and  painter's 
model,  designing  villain  and  professional 
wit,  and,  behind,  the  crowd  of  link  boys. 
Grub  street  poets  and  bailiffs.  Mr.  Moore 
resorts  to  no  affectation  of  quaintness  of 
style — ^a  trick  somewhat  overworked  in 
a  time  of  literalism,  and  in  its  way  almost 
as  tiresome  as  unrelieved  dialect — to  pro- 
duce vividness  of  effect.  There  is  no 
need  for  it.  His  touch  is  impressionism 
itself. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  mutiny  on 
the  "Bounty"  in  the  South  Seas,  now 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
some  of  the  mutineers  seized  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Pitcairn  and,  through 
treachery,  drunkenness,  madness  and 
murder,  turned  it  into  a  literal  hell, 
lends  itself  easily  to  the  purpose  of  a 
romantic  tale  such  as  The  Mutineer,  one 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  for  readers 
of  to-day.  Not  the  least  successful  part 
of  the  venture,  half  history  and  half 
fiction,  is  that  which  pictures  the  charm 
and  interest  of  the  natives.  Life  with, 
and  as  one  of  them,  for  seceders  from 
civilization,  is  in  some  sort  a  reminder  of 
the  charm  and  interest  of  Samoa  for 
Stevenson.  No  patchwork  blotches  the 
book  to  mark  where  Mr.  Becke  ends  and 
Mr.  Jeffery  begins. 

Arthur  Reed  KimhaiL 
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SHORT    STORIES— EPISODIC    AND 

INCIDENTAL 

MOST  readers,  it  is  safe  to  assume, 
judge  stories  as  they  do  their  ac- 
quaintances ;  that  is,  they  like  to  read  of, 
as  they  like  to  meet,  people  who,  whether 
good  or  bad,  are  intrinsically  interesting, 
and  who  do  things  that  excite  direct  emo- 
tions more  or  less  pleasurable.  This  fact 
makes  it  the  reyerse  of  safe  to  express,  con- 
cerning any  author,  an  enthusiasm  known 
to  be  founded  exclusively,  or  almost  exclus- 
ively, on  appreciation  of  that  author's  thor- 
ough mastery  and  facile  practice  of  his  art. 
For  critics  of  the  latter  sort  often  find  their 
decisions  reversed  by  the  reading  public 
and  the  publisher's  ledger,  the  books  they 
condemned  having  subsequently  sold  to 
the  n^^  edition,  while  those  of  which 
they  prophesied  enormous  success  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  the  literary  sea  as  soon  as 
launched,  and  were  seen  no  more. 

It  is  with  trepidation,  therefore,  that 
of  the  eight  volumes  about  to  receive 
comment.  Some  Persons  Unknown,  by  E. 
W.  Homung,  has  been  selected  for  first 
mention  and  warmest  praise.  Mr.  Horn- 
ung  is  not  a  genius,  like  Kipling  or  Mau- 
passant, but,  like  them,  he  is  a  masterwork- 
man,  and  his  stories,  whether  short  or  long, 
are,  every  one  of  them,  demonstrations  of 
that  fact.     His  choice  of  material  may  or 
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may  not  always  be  judicious,  but  of  the  ma- 
terial chosen  he  invariably  makes  admir- 
able use,  and  his  tales  are  a  delight  to  all 
who  can  find  joy  in  obserying  adroit 
manipulation,  without  much  regard  for 
the  things  manipulated. 

The  intention  is  not  to  intimate  by  all 
this  that  Mr.  Hornung's  work  contains 
nothing,  or  only  a  little,  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who,  as  the  saying  is,  *'  read 
for  the  story."  On  the  contrary  his  tales 
abound  in  incident,  their  action  is  viva- 
cious  as  well  as  strenuous,  and  their  imag- 
inatiye  element  is  founded  on  wide'  and 
intimate  knowledge,  obviously  When,  as 
usual,  the  scene  is  Australia,  and  at 
least  apparently  when  it  is  England, 
urban  or  rural.  Eleven  episodes  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  collection  and  all 
but  three  are  antipodean.  Their  range  is 
wide,  extending  from  high  comedy  well 
into  tragedy  on  the  one  side  and  into 
farce  on  the  other,  and  each  is  not  only 
sound  but  wholesome,  a  characterization 
that  fits  the  single  excursion  into  the 
supernatural  as  perfectly  as  it  does  the 
others.  And  yet  Mr.  Homung,  though 
he  has  been  writing  for  some  time,  has 
not  yet  secured  the  widest  audience  ! 

Another  master  workman,  and  one  who 
has  earned  as  well  as  received  more  than 
an  average  share  of  fame,  is  Bret  Harte, 
the  eminent  Galifomian  and  estimable 
member  of  the  American  consular  service. 
For  some  time  past  he  has  been  burdened 
by  the  cruel  epigram  of  a  lesser  man,  that 
he  "  writes  mining  tales  for  maiden  ladies," 
but  he  has  maintained  his  cheerfulness; 
and  Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow  evi- 
dences a  courageous  intention  to  ig- 
nore, if  not  to  refute,  the  cynic's  jibe. 
Of  a  verity,  these  be  good  tales,  despite 
the  absence  from  them  of  a  mate  for 
"  The  Luck  of  Koaring  Camp  "  or  "  The 
Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat."  Authors  cannot 
remain  young  indefinitely,  any  more  than 
other  people  can.  The  high-thrown  jet  of  a 
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new  inspiration  is  a  glorions  thing,  but 
there  is  much  to  be  said  of  a  gentler 
stream,  provided  the  flow  be  steady  and 
the  waters  clear.  Just  which  of  these 
stories  is  in  light  and  which  in  shadow 
the  writer  of  them  doubtless  knows,  but 
the  distinction  is  not  marked.  Certainly 
not  more  than  one  of  the  seven  hints  over- 
regard  for  the  delusions  and  timidities  of 
spinsterdom.  There  is  nothing  maiden- 
ladylike  in  "Salomy  Jane's  Kiss"  or 
"The  Passing  of  Enriquez."  As  for 
"  Uncle  Jim  and  Uncle  Billy  " — well,  the 
kinds  of  people  in  this  world  are  infinitely 
numerous ;  and  when,  pray,  did  Mr.  Harte 
ever  claim  to  be  either  a  photographer  or 
a  stenographer  ? 

Many  of  New  England's  children  seize 
the  first  convenient  opportunity  to  put 
miles  by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand — ^as 
circumstances  decide — between  themselves 
and  that  intensely  respectable,  but  not 
eminently  generous,  part  of  the  country. 
They  never  forget  the  land  or  the  people, 
however,  and  in  after  years  the  wanderers 
find  it  interesting  to  compare  their  own 
recollections  with  the  "  documents  "  which 
the  specialists  in  New  England  character 
and  manners  are  so  fond  of  supplying  to 
the  publishers  and  the  magazine  editors. 
In  the  case  of  at  least  one  son,  not  unf  ond, 
of  the  region  in  question,  such  compari- 
sons almost  always  inspire  a  slightly  re- 
sentful inclination  to  deny  the  accuracy 
of  the  "  documents,"  to  assert  that  New 
Englanders  are  much  like  other  people, 
and  that  eccentricity  is  as  rare  there  as 
anywhere  else. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  feeling,  and  not  a 
natural  distaste  for  poetry  and  piety  as 
predominating  factors  in  fiction  nominally 
realistic,  that  makes  the  present  commen- 
tator a  bit  reluctant  to  credit  Dumb  Fox- 
glove with  quite  all  of  the  many  excellen- 
cies which  readers  of  other  rearing  will 
probably  see  in  the  book.  The  ground  of 
objection  is  not  that  this  or  that  personage 


in  the  stories  covered  by  the  symbolistical 
title  is  odd  beyond  belief,  but  that  they 
are  all  odd  to  beliefs  utmost  limit.  Now, 
unless  the  New  England  of  to-day  or  yes- 
terday is  vastly  changed  from  the  New 
England  of  twenty  years  ago,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  personages  in  a  group  of  New 
England  stories  should  be  quite  sane  and 
of  a  simplicity  by  no  means  abnormal. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  looking  far 
for  a  grievance.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  admit,  cordially,  and  without  qualifica- 
tion, that  humor  and  pathos  are  not  often 
more  ingeniously  or  more  effectively  min- 
gled than  in  these  stories.  But  they  do 
contain  a  lot  of  "  fine  writing,"  and  the 
author  does  talk  directly  at  her  readers 
with  excessive  frequency. 

Thanks  to  untoward  circumstances,  in- 
cluding politics  and  songs,  the  associations 
connected  with  the  name  of  Indiana's 
most  famous  river  are  rather  ludicrous 
than  humorous,  and  serious  not  at  all. 
Hence  is  An  Idyl  of  the  Wabash  a  mis- 
leading title  to  put  on  a  sheaf  of  stories 
dealing  with  Indiana  life,  not  always 
gravely,  indeed,  but  always  thoughtfully, 
and  with  a  firm,  perhaps  too  firm,  belief 
in  the  literary  and  ethical  potentialities 
of  all  humanity,  even  the  most  common- 
place, if  only  it  be  studied  with  eyes 
sympathetic  as  well  as  sharp.  The  author's 
style  is  better  than  her  method,  but  she 
is  not  mistaken  in  estimating  her  material 
highly,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  pardon 
the  frequency — once  would  have  been  too 
often — with  which  she  tells  her  valuation. 
Since  the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  prairie  country  are  also  revealed, 
the  restatement  of  a  few  axioms  does  not 
count.  The  pictures  are  drawn  from  life, 
and  that  does  count. 

It  was  just  after  the  death  of  Stevenson 
that  Louis  Becke  gave  us  in  "  Reef  and 
Palm"  the  first  opportunity  to  inspect 
wares  which  the  Australians  long  before 
had  pronounced  good.     Here,  too,  they 
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were  commended,  by  some  with  demon- 
strative enthusiasm,  and  at  least  one  critic, 
in  a  flight  of  eloquence  since  repented, 
wrote  in  his  haste  that  a  new  lum- 
inary had  risen  from  the  South  Pacific 
that  might  mount  as  high  as  did  that 
which  had  set  behind  the  mountains  of 
Samoa.  Even  now  that  rash  one  does  not 
quite  see  why  his  prophecy  was  not  ful- 
filled. Mr.  Becke*s  first  volume  throbbed 
with  promises.  "  Here  is  a  man,'*  it  said, 
"  who  knows  things,  new  things,  knows 
them  discriminatingly  as  well  as  inti- 
mately. He  can  paint  as  an  artist  what 
he  saw  as  a  trader  among  the  islands !'' 
And  the  saying  was  true,  but  as  the  pic- 
tures continued  to  come  they  were  seen 
still  to  be  specimens  of  the  same  "  early 
style.''  In  short,  Mr.  Becke  has  throbbed 
with  promise  for  some  years,  now,  and 
Rodman  the  Boatsteerer,  wet  from  the 
easel,  is  no  better  than  "  Reef  and  Palm." 
It  is  as  good,  however,  and  that  assertion 
is  faint  praise  only  in  comparison  with 
the  praise  which  Mr.  Becke  would  have 
received  if  he  had  turned  out  to  be  an- 
other Stevenson.  Here  beyond  doubt  is 
the  old  life  of  the  atolls  fixed  on  paper 
by  a  poet,  rhymeless  but  real.  Sanguin- 
ary little  tragedies,  most  of  the  stories  are, 
paradoxically  vitalized  by  the  violent 
deaths  of  a  majoritiy  of  their  characters, 
and  it  is  absurd  as  well  as  unjust  to  com- 
plain because  they  are  not  something 
else. 

For  an  industrious  del  ver  in  the  dry  and 
dusty  mountain  of  a  nation's  archives, 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  writes  with  surprising 
lightness  of  touch  when,  as  rest  from 
severer  labors,  he  records  what  he  calls 
Tatile  Tales  of  Cupid  —  polite  bickerings 
of  drawing-room  and  veranda,  the  courte- 
ously grim  battles  of  society,  or  the  come- 
dies lived  instead  of  played  in  the  country 
seats  of  the  quality.  xVdopting  a  policy 
not  always,  or  even  often,  followed  by 
those  who  "collect"  their  short  stories. 


Mr.  Ford  has  put  first  the  very  best — ^very 
much  the  best — of  this  series.  "  His  Ver- 
sion of  It"  is  good  enough  to  survive 
comparison  with  "A  Walking  Dele- 
gate," that  model  of  ultimate  excellence 
for  all  who  would  make  animals  talk.  It 
doesn't  prove  much,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
conversation  of  the  old  war  horse  with  his 
stable  companions  and  street  acquaint- 
ances is  marvelously  natural.  Of  the  other 
"  tattle  tales  "  it  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  they  are  sufficiently  merry  nonsense 
to  shorten  appreciably  any  half  hour  that 
threatens  to  contain  more  than  thirty 
minutes. 

Out  of  Mulberry  Street  deals  with  the 
effects  of  poverty  and  ignorance  as  seen 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  police  reporter, 
who  is  also  an  earnest  student  of  sociology 
and  a  would-be  reformer,  too  practical 
to  be  either  too  hopeful  or  too  hasty. 
Mr.  Riis's  sketches  are  hardly  literature, 
for  his  training  has  not  been  of  the  sort 
to  cultivate  th^  imagination,  but  facts  have 
their  value,  and  Mr.  Riis  tells  a  vast 
number  of  them  with  a  straightforward 
simplicity  that  often  gives  charm  to 
his  narratives  and  always  gives  them 
interest. 

Cy  Warman's  insistence  upon  the  abbre- 
viation of  his  first  name  prepares  one  for 
the  discovery  that  his  Frontier  Stories  are 
glimpses  of  the  Far  West  rather  than 
carefully  elaborated  episodes  that  oc- 
curred, or  might  have  occurred,  in  that 
once  exciting  region.  The  glimpses  make 
up  in  vividness,  however,  for  what  they 
lack  in  sharpness  of  outline  and  harmony 
of  composition.  The  reader  with  quick 
eyes  is  enabled  to  see  what  Mr.  Warman 
saw  in  days  not  very  remote,  counting  by 
years,  but  almost  prehistoric,  in  that  their 
peculiar  characteristics  are  now  fast 
changing  from  legendary  to  something 
very  like  mythical.  lie  tells,  with  the  in- 
attention to  minor  detail  that  is  often  a 
warrant  of  verity,  of  fights  with  Indians 
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and  stage  robbers,  of  gamblers  and  gam- 
bling, with  incidental  murder,  of  miners 
fortunate  and  unfortunate,  and,  best  of 
all,  about  the  Pony  Express,  which  for  a 
brief  space  of  time  worthily  illustrated 


the  finest  traits  of  Western  character — its 
fearless  energy,  its  unbounded  enterprise, 
and  its  zeal  in  the  faithful  service  of  ad- 
vancing civilization. 

F.  0.  Mariiffier. 
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331.— Mr.  Kipling,  in  "The  Day's  Work,"  has 
«  short  story  entitled  "  An  Error  in  the  Fourth 
Dimension/'  My  understanding  of  the  "fourth 
dimension  *'  is,  that  it  applies  to  a  factor  raised  to 
the  fourth  power,  and  1  would  naturally  suppose 
that  this  title  meant  a  yery  lar^e  error.  But  in 
4uiother  story,  "The  Brushwood  Boy  "  Mr.  Kip- 
ling speaks  of  the  "world?s  fourth  dimension. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  he  means  in  each  case? 

^  J.  B.  V. 

The  "  fourth  dimension  of  space  "  is  something 
that  is  known  to  ultra  mathematicians ;  but  though 
we  haye  inquired  of  many  we  neyer  have  found 
one  who  could  tell  what  it  is.  We  belieye  that, 
like  the  planet  Neptune,  it  had  two  simultaneous 
discoTerers— Gauss,  of  Germany,  and  Lobatchew- 
sky,  of  Russia.  Another  name  for  it  is  "non- 
Euclidean  space,"  poor  Euclid  having  died  in 
ignorance  of  it.  Nearly  two  hundred  books  and 
papers  on  the  subject  have  been  published.  For 
ready  reference,  see  an  article  by  Prof.  George  B. 
Halsted  (now  of  the  University  of  Texas)  in  the 
Bjpukw  Science  Monthly  for  August,  1880. 

332. ^Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can 

obtain  a  cheap  edition  of  the  essays  on  style  by 
Walter  Pater,  De  Quincey  and  Blaise  Pascal? 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  good  essays  on  style? 

^T.  A.  B. 

We  know  of  but  one  edition  of  Pater's  works, 
the  price  of  which  is  $1.50  to  $2.26  a  volume. 
Any  volume  of  De  Quincey  may  be  picked  up  at 
second  hand  for  a  trifle.  Pascal's  essay  on  style  is 
very  brief,  and  is  included  in  hi»  "Thoughts," 
which  may  be  bought  for  about  $1.  We  know  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  essay  on  Style,  but  some  critics 
say  it  is  not  good. 

333 (1)  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  a 

poem,*  said  by  William  Sharp  to  be  "  one  of  the 
youngest  and  as  yet  scarce  known  poets,  *  which 
begins : 

*'  Sometimes  her  mouth  with  deep  regret 

Is  grave,  I  know ; 
Sometlmeeher  eyes  with  tears  are  wet. 

As  s  bedewe'd  violet  and  overflow. 
She  has  her  human  faults— and  yet 

I  love  her  so." 

{fS)  I  wish  to  know,  also,  in  what  novel  the  char- 
acter Barbara  Grant  appears.  m.  l.  h. 


(2)  In  " David  Balfour"  (published  in  England 
under  the  title  "Catriona")  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

334, — Can  anyone  refer  me  to  any  book  on  the 
military  music  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  1776 
to  '83  ?  w.  A. 


335. — (1)    How    do   you    pronounce    "Gunga 

Dm"? 

(2)  Was  there  ever  a  man  with  that  name? 
that  is,  had  Kipling  anyone  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  verses  under  that  title  ? 

(^  Has  the  word  "  Gunga"  any  official  or  titu- 
lar meaning  ?  a.  p.  c. 

(1)  The  first  word  with  both  g's  hard  ;  the  sec- 
ond as  if  it  were  spelled  Deen. 

(2)  Probably  not. 

336.— It  has  been  said  that  the  finest  poetical 
tribute  that  Sam  Johnson  ever  received  was  pub- 
lished in  "The  Welcome  Guest"  (I  presume  in 
England)  by  Robert  Brough.  George  Augustus 
Sala  was  at  one  time  connected  with  "  The  Wel- 
come Guest."  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
the  tribute  alluded  to  ?  c.  a.  R. 

Brough  published  half  a  dozen  books,  most  of 
them  reprinted  from  periodicals.  The  passage 
you  want  may  be  in  one  of  them,  but  we  doubt  if 
they  are  to  be  had  in  this  country. 


33y. — I  have  in  an  old  scrap-book  a  graceful 
poem  entitled  "  Dream  World, "^beginning  : 

"  Bright,  beautiful,  far  land, 
Where  all  these  footsore  dusty  travelers  go. 
Leaving  the  shadows  and  the  weary  woe- 
Dead  footprints  in  life's  sand.'' 

It  is  credited  to  "  Poems  of  Two  Friends."  The 
only  book  I  know  of  with  that  title  is  the  early 
volume  (which  must  be  very  rare),  by  William  D. 
Howells  and  John  James  Piatt.  I  have  not  access 
to  that ;  but  I  have  Howells's  collected  poems  and 
two  volumes  of  Piatt's,  and  I  do  not  find  this  poem 
in  either.    Can  any  reader  help  me  out?      J.  E. 

338, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  tell 
me  where  may  be  found  a  comic  poem,  published 
within  a  few  years,  two  lines  of  which  are  : 

"  The  unf^pabable  I'd  grab,  ^ 

And  chase  the  un-catch-onto-able  to  its  lair.' 

H.  O.  H. 
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339. — ^You  would  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  could 
find  out  who  is  the  author  of  a  song  which  begins: 

"  Oh,  I  remember  well  the  hour 
When  flret  I  owned  thy  beauty's'power 
And  felt  to  earth  a  charm  was  given/'  etc. 

1  set  the  poem  to  music,  but  unfortunately  lost 
the  rest  of  the  words.  t.  v. 


340. — In  Carlyle's  "French  Revolution,"  Chap. 
rV,  I  find  the  expression,  "Mother  of  DeadDygs." 
Kindly  explain.  Also  the  allusion  in  Chap.  VllI, 
Book  XlV,  "Worthy  to  shave  old*  spectriJ  Red- 
cloak  and  find  treasures."  t.  f. 


34.x. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Book  Buyer, 
mention  is  made  of  the  recent  book  "  Glimpses  of 
Charles  Dickens  and  Catalogue  of  Dickensiana." 
Can  you  inform  me  where  I  could  purchase  the 
book,  and  the  price  ?  s.  j.  h. 

[Will  our  Canadian  correspondent  kindly  send 
his  address  ?  Ed.  Book  Buyer.] 


34a. — In  paragraph  23  of  Book  IV,  of  the 
"  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus," occurs  the  following  passage:  "  The  poet 
says,  *  Dear  City  of  Cecrops,  etc.  Can  you  oblige 
me  with  the  name  of  the  poet  referred  to  and  the 
work  from  which  the  Emperor  quoted  ?     A.Jf.y. 


ANSWERS. 

3x5. — The  only  marble  chair  of  note  in  England 
is  that  of  St.  Augustine,  still  preserved  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  and  sat  in  by  those  who  claim  to 
be  his  successors.  a.  e.  d.  c. 


330. — There  is  a  story,  which  comes  up  now  and 
then  in  various  ways,  of  three  Americans^from 
Boston,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco— celebrating 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  Paris.  The  one  from  Boston 
arose  with  a  glass  of  water  and  drank  to  the  United 
States  as  "  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  south 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
west  by  the  Pacific."  The'onefrom  Chicago  arose 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drank  to  the  United 
States  as  "bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North 
Pole,  on  the  south  by  the  South  Pole,  on  the  east 
by  the  rising  sun,  and  on  the  west  by  the  setting 
sun."  The  one  from  San  Francisco,  holding  a 
glass  of  sparkling  champagne,  drank  to  the  United 
States  as  "  bounded  on  the  borth  by  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  on  the  south  by  the  Precession  of  th^ 
Equinoxes,  on  the  east  by  Primeval  Chaos,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Day  of  Judgment."       h.  h.  w. 

Answered  also  by  m.  l.  o. 


DODD,   MEAD   &   CO. 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  A   FEW  OF  THEIR 

SPRING    PUBLICATIONS    FOR     1899. 


I^  Thou^  and  the  Other  One 

Bt  AMEI.IA  E.  Babr  .        $1.25 

{The  latest  and,    a>ccording  to  some,  the 
best  of  Mrs.  Barr's  novels. ) 

The  Garcleii  of  Swords 

Bt  Max  Pemberton  $1.25 

(This  story  has  attracted  much  attention 
while  running  serially  in  **  Murisey's.") 

The  Sone  of  the  Rappahannock 

By  Ira  S.  Dodd  $1.25 

(Powerful  stories  of  the  Civil  War,  first 
publisJied  in  McClure's  Magazine. ) 

Marisienfca 

By  K.  Waliszewski  .  $2.00 

(A  new  biography  by  the  autlior  of  "  Tlie 
Romance  of  an  Empress.") 

Ruskin^s  Letters  to  Rossetti  and  Others 

'  By  Ruskin $3.50 

(One  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  the  Ruskin  Literature  of  tlie  ux)rld. ) 


The  European  Tour 

By  Grant  Allen  ....        $1.25 
(A  new  and  origiiial  guide-book  for  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe. ) 

The  Gamblme  World 

"  Rouge  ET  NoiR "  .        .       $8.50 

(A  comprehensive  and  amusing  history  of 
gambling  in  all  its  forms.) 

Books  I  have  Read 

Anonymous $1.00 

(An  ingenious  work  in  which  to  iot  down 
one's  impressions  of  books  read.) 

Joubert's  Thougfhts 

By  Katherine  Lyttelton   .        .        $1.50 
(With  an  impressive  and  scholarly  preface 
by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. ) 

Poems  (Second  Series) 
By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar       .       $1.25 
( This  is  the  first  book  of  poetry  he  has  vrrit- 
ten  since  his  '* Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life.") 


Sold   by  all   Bookssllors.    S«nt  postpaid   by 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  151  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Please  mention  The  Book  Butkr  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS' 
^^NEW  PUBLICATIONS**^ 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

BY  HENRY  CABOT   LODGE 

With  nuLfty  200  UlasirM>ns  by  PyU,  Yohn,  Cfutpnum,  Thulsintp, 
CUrk,  Dhzter,  Pdxatto,  And  others*      2  voiames,  &oo,  $6*00. 
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/T  isa  brilliant  piece  of  historical  writing.  The  narratvoe  is  so  full 
of  life  that  not  only  all  lovers  of  history,  but  all  lovers  of  stirring 
stories,  are  swept  along  by  its  current.  Mr.  Lodge's  volumes  are  likely 
to  prove  the  most  popular  historical  work  of  the  year.'' — The  Outlook. 


"  Senator  Lodge  knows  the  art  of  mak- 
ing history  interesting.  .  .  .  Every  im- 
portant event  shows  the  result  of  careful 
study  to  arrive  at  the  accurate  facts,  and 
no  one  can  read  these  two  volumes  with- 
out gaining  an  instructive  and  clear 
conception  of  the  great  struggle  for 
independence." — New  York  Times. 


"  The  most  richly  illustrated  of  the 
season's  historical  books  is  Senator 
Lodge's  *  Story  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.* Its  two  hundred  pictures  —  the 
work  of  such  masters  as  Pyle,  Yohn, 
Chapman,  and  de  Thulstrup— are  verita- 
ble helps  in  this  re-interpretation  of  the 
beginnings  of  our  national  life.'* — Review 
of  Reviews. 


"  In  bis  bands  tbe  familiar  story  of  the  Revolution  reads  like  a  new  page  in 
American  History" — New  York  Observer. 


COMMERCIAL  CUBA 

A  Book  for  BusShob  Men 
BY  VILLIAM  J.  CLARK 

**  A  tborougbly  good  and  useful  book. 
IVe  sbould  not  know  wbere  to  find 
within  anotber  pair  of  covers  so  mucb 
and  so  carefully  sifted  information 
bearing  on  tbis  subject.  In  tbe  present 
situation  of  Cuban  affairs,  it  sbould 
command  a  wide  sale.  Its  accuracy  is 
certainly  of  a  bigb  order.** — New  York 
Evening  Post.  With  8  maps,  7  plans, 
and  40  full-page  illustrations,  and  a 
Commercial  Directory  of  Cuba.  Large 
8vo,  $4.00. 


YESTERDAYS   IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

BY  JOSEPH  EARLE  STEVENS 

"  We  laugb  witb  bim  all  tbe  way 
tbrougb,  even  when  extracting  tbe  more 
serious  morals  from  his  work"— London 
Spectator. 

"  //  is  eminently  readable,  and  is  cer- 
tainly informing.  We  find  in  Mr. 
Stevens's  report  a  comprehensiveness  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  elsewhere.*' — Detroit 
Free  Press.  With  illustrations  from 
photographs  by  the  author.  Fourth  edi- 
tion, i2mo,  $1.50. 
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RED  ROCK 


BY  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  RECONSTRUCTION.   UkatxaJbed  by  CLINEDINST.    S2iiio,  $).50. 

//  TTHE  foremost  place  among  American  ndvels  of  the  season  must  he  given  to  Mr. 
•*  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  '  Red  Rock'  .  .  .  When  one  has  finished  it,  he  finds 
in  his  mind  a  living  community  of  acting,  breathing,  and  vital  men  and  women,  and 
that  is  saying  that  *  Red  Rock '  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genuine  artistic  power.  It  is 
a  contribution  to  our  literature  because  it  ts  real,  because  it  deals  with  a  very  dra- 
matic period  in  American  history,  because  it  introduces,  not  the  sublimation  of  the 
psychological  method,  but  the  free  play  of  elemental  human  motives  and  passions." 

—The  Outlook. 


*'One  of  the  most  satisfactory  works 
of  fiction  that  the  South  has  ever  pro- 
duced. On  all  this  crowded  canvas  there 
is  not  a  figure  that  is  not  drawn  from 
the  life,  and  given  character  by  sympathy 


*'  Dr.  Gary,  who  is  really  the  hero  and 
the  dominating  figure  of 'the  book,  is 
only  one  of  a  noble  company  of  men  and 
women  with  whom  one  is  the  better  for 
becoming  acquainted." — Boston  Herald. 


or  insight  into  motive.'' — The  Dial. 

"The  Southern  view  of  the  war  and  of  reconstruction  was  never  more  graphically, 
more  sympathetically  presented, yet  without  bitterness  or  reproach. " — Chicago  Advance. 


REMBRANDT : 

A  Romance  of  Holland 

BY  VALTER  CRANSTON  LARNED 

"  A  beautiful  and  intensely  interesting 
contribution  to  the  holiday  book-list  is 
Walter  Cranston  Larned's  *  Romance  of 
Holland,*  founded  upon  the  life  of  Rem- 
brandt. The  story  is  not  biography  or 
history,  but  is  a  romance  of  entrancing 
interest,  into  which  is  woven  the  life  of 
the  famous  artist.** — Philadelphia  Call. 
Illustrated,  i2mo,  fi.^o. 


THE  HEART  OF  TOIL 

BY  OCTAVE  THANET 

"  The  author  has  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  of  whom  she  writes, 
and  her  sympathy  appears  always  to  be 
the  sympathy  of  affectionate  equality.  .  . 
Her  stories  are  especially  to  be  com- 
mended to  those  who  but  vaguely  and  in- 
differently know  the  mass  of  their  fellow 
citizens.**  —  The  Nation.  Illustrated, 
i2mo,  ^i.^o. 


ANTIGONE 

And  Odier  Portraits  of  Women 

BY  PAUL  BOURGET 

"It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  a 
few  words  the  dramatic  intensity  of  these 
slight  episodes,  which  is  obtained  with- 
out the  slightest  straining  of  probabilities, 
but  by  sheer  force  of  insight  and  sym- 
pathy. ' *  —  Chicago    Tribune,     i  2mo , 


SOME  PERSONS 

UNKNOWN 

BY  R  V.  HORNUNG 

"  '  Some  Persons  Unknown  *  contains 
stories  which,  in  addition  to  being  well 
written,  touch  the  deeper  springs  of 
human  feeling  in  many  a  case,  and  illus- 
trate more  or  less  unconventional  types  of 
human  nature. " — The  CongregatioruUist. 
i2mo,  fl.2^ 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

HOLY  SCRIPTURE 

Tlie  Principles^  Methods,  History,  and  Results  of  Its  Several  Departments 
and  of  the  Wbole.    BY  GHARL£S  A.  BRIGGS,  DJ>.    8vo»  $3.00  net. 

yVR.  BRIGGS'S  new  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Biblical  study  ;  gives  a  history 
^^  of  every  department,  with  ample  illustrations  from  the  New  Testament  as  well  as 
from  the  Old  ;  states  the  results  thus  far  attained,  the  present  problems,  and  the  aims  for 
the  future.  It  is  written  so  that  any  intelligent  person  can  read  it  with  enjoyment  and 
profit.  The  work  takes  the  place  of  the  author's  ''Biblical  Study/'  which  has  been 
extraordinarily  successful  and  which  has  been  here  revised,  enlarged  to  double  its 
former  size,  and  entirely  reset,  so  that  it  is  essentially  a  new  book. 

DEMOCRACY:  A  STUDY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

BY  PROF.  JAMES  H.  HYSLOP,  VhIK  oi  Coloinbla  Univcnity.     Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 

nj^HE  present  work  is  an  attack  by  a  native  American  upon  Democracy,  without 
^  accepting  Monarchy  as  an  alternative.  It  is  not  merely  a  destructive  piece  of 
writing,  but  is  an  attempt  at  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  our  political  institutions. 
The  author  insists  that  the  issue  cannot  longer  be  evaded  and  squarely  attacks  demo- 
cratic institutions  as  the  first  step  in  drawing  attention  to  the  ])roblem  before  us ;  and 
he  here  proposes  a  substitute  or  modification  of  the  present  form  of  government  without 
favoring  a  reactionary  policy.  The  work  is  destined  to  arouse  wide  discussion,  especially 
in  view  of  the  bearing  of  its  arguments  upon  the  new  policy  of  territorial  expansion. 

THE  KINGDOM 

An  Esesetkal  Study.    BY  GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN,  DJ>.    8vo»  $2i)0. 

nr^HE  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  explain  the  frequent  and  profound  New  Testament 
^  formula,  '*  The  Kingdom  of  God  ";  to  rescue  the  formula  from  radical  miscon- 
ceptions ;  to  define  its  nature  ;  to  state  its  laws ;  to  describe  its  method ;  to  unfold  its 
symbols;  to  set  forth  its  issue.  Its  purpose  is  irenic.  Its  method  is  exegetical,  the 
study  incl  ding  substantially  every  important  Scripture  which  contains  the  phrase, 
"  Kingdom  of  God."  The  author  deals  with  principles,  and  applies  his  principles  to 
living  issues,  the  treatment  being  marked  by  thoroughness,  knowledge,  enthusiasm  and 
sterling  common  sense.     His  style  is  individual  and  vigorous. 

A   SHORT   HISTORY   OF  ASTRONOMY 

BY  ARTHUR  BERRY,  BIA.    mth  104  fflustratioos.    (IMoersify  Series.)    12mo»  $1.50  net. 

A  POPULAR  outline  account  of  the  history  of  Astronomy  from  its  earliest  origins  in 
^^  Egypt  and  Chaldea  to  the  present  day,  presented  in  a  form  which  does  not  require 
special  knowledge  of  astronomy  or  mechanics  to  be  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  Incorporated  in  the  volume  are  short  biographical  sketches  of  leading 
astronomers,  which  are  of  especial  value  in  marking  the  various  epochs  of  astronomical 
thought  and  progress. 

THE  BASES  OF  MYSTIC  KNOWLEDGE 

BY  E.  REC^AC   Translated  irom  tiie  Frencfi  by  Sara  Carr  I^ton.    Grown  8vo^  $2.5a 

TN  this  work  the  subject  of  mysticism  has,  for  the  first  time,  been  treated  from  a 
■*•  scientific  and  psychological  point  of  view.  The  book  supplies  an  authoritative 
critique  of  a  knowledge  acquired  through  mystic  experience,  and  the  chapters  on 
the  Mystic  Consciousness,  Symbols  and  Symbolism,  and  **  The  Heart,"  form  a  dignified 
and  able  treatise  on  what  is  really  vital  and  enduring  in  a  subject  hitherto  largely 
delegated  to  the  vaguely  ignorant  or  the  charlatan. 
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WILD  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

BY  ERNEST  SETON  THOMPSON 

WHh  200  dranAngs  by  the  Miihor*      Squ^trt  t2mo,  $2J00 

ELUOTT  COMES  SAYS  IN  THE  NATION: 

44  f\^^  can  never  he  indifferent  to  tragedy,  and  Mr.  Thompson  holds  our  unflagging 
^^  interest  in  his  stories.  He  kno\i's  his  animals  as  individual  characters,  and  sets 
forth  their  lives  vividly,  making  us  feel  for  and  with  them,  through  all  their  vicissitudes 
to  the  appointed  death  by  violence.  The  book  is  thoroughly  good,  both  in  purpose 
and  execution ;  it  should  find  a  wide  circle  of  interested  readers,  to  whose  sympathies  it 
appeals  so  strongly  and  so  humanly. ' ' 


WILLIAM  T.  HORNADAY  SAYSt 

'*  The  originality  and  freshness  of  these 
stories  is  irresistible.  .  .  In  everything  he 
does,  Mr.  Thompson  has  a  way  peculiarly 
his  own.  .  .  Even  if  naked  and  unadorned, 
the  facts  he  tells  us  would  be  very  inter- 
esting; but  when  we  have  the  facts  and 
the  factors  fairly  dancing  before  us, 
clothed  in  all  the  quaint  quips  and  droll 
persiflage  of  an  accomplished  humorist 
and  born  story-teller,  they  are — ^as  I  have 
said — irresistible. ' ' 

Not  only  the  full-page  studies  are  to  be  so 
characterized,  but  the  marginal  pen  drawings  as  well.  Mr.  Thompson  has  deep  learning 
in  the  ways  of  animals.  He  has  also  a  captivating  strain  of  humor,  both  as  writer  and 
artist,  and,  with  Mrs.  Thompson's  aid,  he  has  gone  about  the  making  of  this  book  in 
such  wise  that  it  i^  ?«^  attractive  externally  as  in  its  matter.  It  is  a  fine  book  for  young 
and  old  alike." — Ncjv  York  Tribune. 

**  Undoubtedly  the  most  unusual  and  attractive  volume  for  young  readers  which 
has  come  to  us  this  year." — Review  of  Reviews. 

"  The  skill  with  which  the  expressions  and  postures  of  the  animals  are  depicted  is 
apparent  in  all  the  drawings,  from  the  tiniest  marginal  sketch  to  the  frontispiece." 

— Chicago  Evening  Post. 


ERNEST  INGERSOLL  SAYSs 

**  Mr.  Thompson  has  shown  more  than 
the  accuracy  of  the  portrait-painter  or  the 
intelligence  of  the  mere  illustrator,  for 
his  many  full-page  drawings  are  informed 
with  the  spirit  of  the  book  in  a  highly 
imaginative  way;  and,  in  addition,  the 
broad  margins  of  the  prettily  printed 
volume  are  crowded  with  fascinating 
little  sketches.  Altogether,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's book  is  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
welcomed  and  cherished  by  a  great  many 
persons." 

**  The  pictures  in  this  book  are  perfect. 


THE  STORY 
OF  A  YANKEE  BOY 

His  Adventures  Ashore  and  Afloat 

BY  HERBERT  E.  HAMBLEN 
Author  of  '^On  Many  Seas'' 
"* Abounds  in  action,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of   genuine  fun." — The  Outlook. 
Illustrated,  i2mo,  ^/.jo. 


IN  PIRATE  WATERS 

A  Tale  of  the  American  Navy 

BY  KIRK  MUNROE 

*'One  of  the  liveliest  and  most  enter- 
taining historical  stories  of  the  year." 
— Chicago  Dial.      Illustrated,   i2mo, 

^1.2^. 
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LEONARDO  DA  VINQ 

ARTIST,  THINKER,  AND  MAN  OF  SCIENCE.    BY  EUGENE  MUNTZ 

WMh  20  photogfAVuWy  24  colofcd  pUto,  and  250 
tert  illmtratloas*    2  yotumesy  quarto,  $)5.00  net 

It  is  well  that  this  summing  up  has  fallen  to  M.  MUntz.  He  has  written  much 
and  has  written  admirably  on  Italian  art.  He  has  learning,  taste,  and — what  is  of 
even  greater  service  to  the  reader-*a  flexible  habit  of  mind  which  enables  him  to 
make  his  way  through  the  tortuous  paths  of  Leonardo's  history  with  ease  and  sym^ 
pathy,  never  allowing  either  his  learning  or  his  taste  to  obscure  the  more  subtle 
points  at  issue." — New  York  Tribune. 

GAINSBOROUGH 

AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  ENGLISH  ART.    BY  SALTER  ARMSTRONG 

With  62  pbotogiavures,  10  tttiiographi,  and  other  iUtolratioiis.    FoUo^  $25X0* 

"  Walter  Armstrong's  sumptuous  work  on  '  Gainsborough  '  is  the  *most  conspic- 
uous book  of  the  season.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  profusely  illustrated.  It  belongs 
to  a  class  of  books  of  which  the  '  Rembrandt '  iand  '  Correggio, '  issued  by  the  same 
firm,  were  striking  examples.  Photogravures  of  the  finest  quality  are  used  to  in- 
terpret  the  originals.  Beauty  of  text,  width  of  margin,  and  purity  of  paper  make  one 
dissatisfied  with  most  other  books." — The  Outlook. 

THE  LOST  WORD 

A  CHRISTMAS  LEGEND  OF  LONG  AGa    BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

With  ilitntratiofii  by  C  K.  Linaoot  and  witik  decorative  fwrdcrs.    8vo,  $l.50» 

*<  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  devotional  literature  for  the  Christmas  holidays  that 
we  have  seen  in  many  a  long  day.  There  is  nothing  maudlin  nor  tactless  in  this  little 
book.  The  tone  is  poetic  and  imaginative  ;  it  is  also  bracing.  .  .  .  Altogether, 
*  The  Lost  Word  '  is  a  reverent,  healthy,  manly  tribute  to  the  Christmas  spirit,  which 
every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  imaginative  treatment  of  religious  topics  will  find 
wholly  admirable." — New  York  Tribune. 


MISS  AMERICA 

FEN  AND  CABOERASECETCHES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GIRL.  BY  ALEXANDER  BLACK 

WItii  75  lUustratioDs  from  photographs  by  the  atsfhor.    8vo»  $2.50* 

*'  The  author  writes  pleasantly  and  in  good  taste  of  the  American  Girl.  He  has 
been  lucky  in  his  subjects.  Some  of  the  prettiest  types  of  the  American  girl  have 
faced  his  camera." — New  York   Tribune, 


WAR  MEMORIES   OF   AN 
ARMY  CHAPLAIN 

BY  H.  C  TRUMBULL,DJ). 

**  A  book  which  at  this  time  will  prove 
of  great  value  and  will  appeal  forcibly 
to  thousands  of  hearts.  The 

writer's  excellent  memory  and  power  of 
vividly  telling  of  past  events  gives  the 
book  a  peculiar  interest." — Boston  Ad- 
vertiser. With  14  full-page  illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  $2.00. 


ii 


THE  COLUMN  AND   THE 

ARCH 

BY  V.  P.  P.  LONGFELLOV 

Mr.  Longfellow's  writings  on  archi- 
tectural topics  are  marked  by  a  familiar- 
ity with  his  subject,  accuracy  of  thought 
and  statement,  and  a  clarity  of  style 
which  are  sure  to  hold  the  reader.  This 
volume  is  particularly  suggestive  both 
in  its  grouping  and  treatment.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo,  $2.00. 
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RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS'S  NEW  BOOK 

THE  CUBAN  AND  PORTO  RICAN  CAMPAIGNS 

^ffh  U7  lUtotratloos  from  pbotosfnphB  aod  with  4  maps.    T2mo,  $)«50. 

/^  T^EVER  has  a  war  been  reported  as  this  has  been,  and  never  has  a  history  been 
^^    written  like  this,  by  one   who  saw  it  all --while  the  blood  was  hot  and  the 
memory  vivid'* — New  York  World, 

**  The  book  is  thus  a  record  at  first  hand  of  a  trained  observer's  impressions  of 
the  campaign,  written  with  such  picturesque  effect,  such  brightness  of  color,  and  such 
individual  charm  of  manner  as  to  give  it  a  literary  quality  that  justifies  its  preserva- 
tion  in  a  book.  It  is  not  a  history,  but  it  is  one  of  the  stories  of  which  the  historian 
will  have  to  take  account." — Philadelphia  Times. 

"  This  is  much  the  most  vivid  and  readable  of  all  the  books  on  the  war  that  have 
appeared  so  far,  and  it  is  full  of  life  and  color  and  incidents  that  show  the  sort  of 
stuff  of  which  our  soldiers  were  made.  To  the  very  last  line,  the  book  is  written 
with  a  keenness,  a  vivacity,  a  skill  and  a  power  to  thrill  and  to  leave  an  impression 
which  mark  a  decided  advance  over  anything  that  even  Mr.  Davis  has  written  here- 
tofore."— Boston  Herald. 


OUR  NAVY  IN  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 

BY  JOHN  R.  SPEARS 

Author  of  "The  History  of  Otsr  Navy  " 

Whh  ITS  illttttratioos  ffom  photographs,  and  with  charts  and  diagrams.    )2mo»  $2.0(X 

^^KJTR.  Spears's  story  of  the  work  of  our  navy  in  the  war  with  Spain  will  be  read 
^^  with  interest  and  profit  not  only  within  the  service,  but  by  the  American 
people.  The  volume  is  a  concise,  accurate,  discriminating  and  just  narrative  of  the 
achievements  of  the  naval  branch  in  the  war  with  Spain.  The  volume  will  be  an 
invaluable  addition  to  libraries  of  contemporaneous  war  literature." — Army  and 
Navy  Register. 


THE     WORKERS  —  THE 

WEST 

BY  VALTER  A.  VYCKOFF 

**  Quite  the  most  remarkable  docu- 
ment concerning  our  civilization  that  I 
know  of.  .  .  .  Every  page  of  this 
strange  narrative  is  alive  with  sugges- 
tion."— William  Dean  Howells,  in 
Literature.  Illustrated  by  W.  R.  Leigh. 
i2mo,  $1-50. 

THE  VORKERS-THE  EAST.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo,  $1.25. 

THE  GOEDE  VROUW 

OF  MANA-HA-TA 

BY  MRS.  J.  K.  VAN  RENSSELAER 

"This  book  will  bring  those  far-away 
days  very  near,  and  teach  many  les.sons 
to  the  housewives  of  to-day." — The 
Outlook.     1 2 mo,  $2.00. 


MUSIC  AND  POETRY 

BY  SIDNEY  LANIER 

'*  Lanier  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a 
critic  of  insight  and  sympathy.  All  of 
this  volume  is  manifestly  the  work  of  a 
man  of  gifted  tastes  and  much  of  it  is  of 
permanent  value  in  the  field  of  criti- 
cism."—  The  Outlook.     i2mo,  $1.50. 


WORLDLY  WAYS 

AND  BY-WAYS 

BY  EUOT  GREGORY  (*' An  Met'') 

"  The  qualities  of  shrewdness  and 
sympathy  in  Mr.  Gregory's  work  are  per- 
haps equalled  by  no  other  local  writer 
in  belles  lettres." — New  York  Times, 
z2mo,  $1.50. 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 


CHITRAL:  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege 

By  Sir  G.  S  Robbrtson.    With  introduction  explaining  the  events  which  culm.nated  in  the  famous  siege.    With  numerous  illus- 
trations, plans  and  maps.    Demy  8vo,  I5.00  net. 

"There  is  throughout  a  clash  of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  ...  a  terrible  realism  which  renders  this  story  of  a  minor  siege 
one  of  the  most  stirnng  military  narratives  written  in  our  time."— London  Times. 

*'  .A  stirring  account  of  a  memorable  siege  told  in  a  fashion  which  makes  it  as  fascinating'  as  Sir  Walter  Scott* s  bestfic" 
/ibif."— Loudon  Daily  Telegraph. 

* •  A  masterpiece  of  narrai i  ve. "— I  .ondon  Daily  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  as  full  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  dashing  feats  of  courage  and  address  as  any  romance.  Tht  book  is  good  literature 
as  well  as  s;ood  history. "—/Vac//  MaU  Gazette. 

"  Not  smce  the  appearance  of  Lord  Roberts's  *  Forty-one  Years '  have  we  had  a  record  of  Indian  warfare  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  this  glowmg  and  moving  story,  described  with  a  dramatic  fervor  which  grips  the  heart-strings." 

—London  Daily  Mail. 

•*  In  every  way  it  is  a  worthy  record  of  a  fine  achievement."— 5/. /a«»#j'j  Gazette. 

"  It  should  become  a  classic  of  frontier  literature. "--.SV:(7/jiyfiiif. 

*'  A  book  which  deserves  a  place  among  the  military  chronicles  which  will  live."— London  Globe* 

**  The  story  conies  with  thrilling  charm  in  these  picturesque  and  glowing  pages.  A  very  fascinating,  a  singularly  delightful 
book."— Glasgow  Herald. 

"A  splendid  story,  splendidly  told." — London  Critic. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    'DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE,'' 

FIGHTS   FOR  THE   FI^Q 

By  W.  H.  FiTCHBTT  C^Vedkttb").     With  x6  Portraits,  13  Flans,  and  a  Facsimile  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

*'  Mr.  Fitchett  selects  the  right  incidents  and  relates  them  in  the  right  way.  His  narrative  is  no  tedious  blaze  of  bie  writing; 
it  is  calm  and  glowing,  but  when  a  flashing  phrase  is  needed  it  is  there.  The  book  worthily  succeeds  '  Deeds  that  Won  the 
Empire.'  ''—Academy. 

By  the  same  author,  Deeds  that  Won  the  Bnplre.    With  16  Portraits  and  iz  Plans.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  Great  Campaigns  of  Nelson 

St.  Vlnoent,  The  Nile,  Copenhagen.  Trafalgar 

By  William  O'Connor  Morris.  With  maps  and  diagrams. 
Crown  8vo,  9i'25. 

Overproduction  and  Crises 

By  Karl  Rodbbrtus.  Translated  by  Julia  Franklin,  with  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University. 
i2mo,  $1.00. 

New  volume^  Social  Science  Series.  Full  list  sent  on 
request. 


The  Sepoy  Mutiny 


As  Seen  by  a  Subaltern  from  Delhi  to  Lucknow.  By  Colonel 
Edward  Vibakt.  With  a  portrait,  a  plan  and  10  illustra- 
tions.   Large  crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

Through  the  Yan^^tse  Qorges 

By  Archibald  Littlb.  This  has  been  so  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date,  and  newly  illustrated  throughout  as  to  be  prac- 
tically a  new  book.   With  a  map  and  35  new  illustrations. 


Crown  8vo,  $2.50. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY   SCIENCE   SERIES 

EDITED  BY  HAV BLOCK  ELLIS 


The  Natural  History  of  Digestion 

By  A.  LocKHART  Gillespie,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.,  F.R.S.  Ed. 
With  a  large  number  of  illustrations  and  diagrams. 
Crown  8vo,  I1.50. 

Dealing  with  the  subject  in  much  detail,  as  well  as  broadly 
and  comprehensively,  the  book  appeals  both  to  medical  spe- 
cialist and  general  reader.  The  author  shows  that  digestion 
is  a  process  which  occura  throughout  animated  nature,  and 
deals  fully  with  the  man^  complicated  problems  offered  by 
digestion  in  the  higher  animals  and  man.  The  practical  oues- 
tioDsofdiet  are  examined  in  their  various  aspects,  anci  the 
Influence  of  alcohol,  tea,  and  other  stimulants  discussed. 


photographs. 
Full  list  of  the  Series  sent  on  application. 

ANGLO-SAXON    SUPERIORITY 


Degeneracy 

Its  Causes,  Signs  and  Results.    By  Prof.  Eugene  S.  Talbot, 
M.D.,  Chicago.    With  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

This  volume  presents,  in  a  simple  and  comprehensive 
way,  the  basis  of  fact  on  which  the  speculations  of  Nordau  and 
othera  have  been  founded.  It  is  the  firat  book  written  in  Eng- 
lish by  a  competent  authority  dealing  broadly  with  this  sub- 
ject. The  chief  causes  tending  to  produce  degeneracy  in 
modern  life  are  discussed— heredity,  climate,  foods,  alcohol, 
education,  etc.— and  the  methods  of  combating  them  consid- 
ered.    The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  chiefly  from    original 


To  What  it  is  Due.     By  Edmond  Demolins,  Editor  of  La  Science  Sociale. 
With  Map.    Cheaper  edition,  crown  8vo,  $x.oo. 


Reconciliation  by  Incarnation 


By  D.  W.  Simon,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  United  College,  Brad- 
ford.   Post  8vo.  12.50. 
**  The  central  theme  of  this  book  is  the  Reconciliation  of 

God  and  'M^n."'—From  Author's  Preface, 


Translated  from  the  tenth  French  Editioir 


Theolofia  Pectoris 


By  J.  M.  Hodgson,  D.D.  Outlines  of  Religious  Faith  and 
Doctrine.  Founded  on  Intuition  and  Experience-  Crown 
8vo,  $1.50. 

QUIDB-B00K5  TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


Murray's  Mediterranean.    2  vols $840 

Algeria 4.20 

Baaddcer's  Spain  and  Portugal  ....  Net  480 

Mnrray's  Spain.    2  vols.                      ....  8.00 

Riviera 2.40 

Oreece.    2  vols 8.00 

r's  Oreece Net  2.40 

'•            Egypt Net  4.50 

Mnrray's  Egypt 6.00 

Constantinople 3.00 


Bnedefcer'5  South-eastern  Prance 


Net     1.50 


Baedeker*f  South-weetern  France 
Murray's  North  lUly     . 

Central  Italy 
**  South  Italy.    2  vols.    . 

Rome       .... 

Sicily       .... 
Baedeker's  Nortli  Italy 


Net 


$1.50 
4.00 
2.40 
4.80 
4.00 
2.40 
Net      2.40 

Central  Italy Net     2.25 

South  Italy Net     1.80 

Palestine Net     z.6o 

Murray's  Holy  Land 8.00 


Marcet,  Southern  and  Swiss  Health  Resorta,  their  climate  and  medical  aspecta»  92.00. 
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A  NEW  WORK  BY  THOMAS  CARLYLE 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  NOTED  PERSONS  AND  EVENTS 
IN  THE  REIQNS  OF  JAMES  L  AND  CHARLES  I. 

By  Thomas  Carlylb.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Alex.  Carlyle,  B.A.    Now  for  the  first  time  published.    Demy  8vo» 

$3.00. 

*•*  The  contents  of  this  volame  have  never  been  published  before  in  any  shape  or  form.  The  MS.  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  Caddie's  niece  since  his  death,  and  comprises  studies  of  the  Stuart  Period,  written  in  the  author's  best  style  of  the  pre- 
Frederick  days. 

"  The  present  work  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  great  author.  In  every  line  we  feel  Carlyle's  touch  .  .  .  marked 
by  deep  insight  into  personal  character  and  historical  movements,  and  containmg  such  judgment  on  men  and  things  as  we 
should  have  expected  from  Carlyle.  "—Z?ai^  Chronicle. 

A  COTSWOLD  VILLAGE :  or,  Country  Life  and  Pursuits  in  Gloucestershire 

ArthuK  Gibbs.    With  illustrations.    Crown  8v€ 
'Contents :— A  Cotswold  Village;  On  th«  \Voldsj  A  Cotswold  Trout  Stream;  When  the  May-Fly  is  Up;  Cotswold  Pas- 


By  J.  ArthuK  Gibbs.    With  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  93.75. 

Contents:— A  Cotswold  Village;  On  th4  Wolds;  A  Coi»^ 
times ;  Spring  in  the  Cotswolds ;  When  the  Sun  Goes  Down,  etc 


A  FINE  ART  JUVENILE 

An  Alpliai>et  of  Animals 


With  26  full-page  plates,  a  large  number  of  vignettes  and  cover- 
■    "_     w  C> 
10  inches),  #2.00. 


design  by  Carton  Moorb  Park.    Demy4to  (13  inches  by 


Courage,  True  Hearts 

By  Gordon  Stables.  The  Story  of  Three  Boys  who  Sailed  in 
Search  of  Fortune.  With  6  page  illustrations  by  W.  S. 
Stacey.    Crown  8vo,  $z.25. 


THE  POETICAL  AND   PROSE  WORKS  OF   LORD   BYRON 

A  New  Text,  with  Many  Hitherto  Unpublished  Additions.  The  Poetry  edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  The  Letters 
edited  by  Rowland  E.  Prothbro,  with  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Byron^s  Grandson,  the  Earl  op  Lovelace.  With 
illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.    To  be  completed  in  12  volumes,  ^2.00  each. 


Poetry 


Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge. 
Vol.  I.    The  Early  Poems.  [  Ready. 

Vol.  IL   Commencing  with  The  Thyrza  Poems  and  Qhildb 
Harold.  [Nearly  ready. 


{Ready. 
[Just  out. 


Letters 

Edited  by  Rowland  E.  Prothbro. 
Vol.  L    1788  to  1811. 
Vol.  H.    i8zi  to  18x4. 

THE   WORKS  OF  HENRY    FIELDING 

12  vols.,  demy  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  and  limited  to  750  copies  for  England  and  America. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  written  a  Critical  Essay,  included  in  the  first  volume.    Tne  text  is  based  on  the  last  edition  revised 
by  the  author.    I2.50  net  per  volume,  and  sets  only  sold. 

Joseph  Amlrews,  2  vols.,  Tom  Jones,  4  vols.,  and  Amelia,  3  vols.  [Now  ready, 

NOVELS  OF  THE  SISTERS   BRONTE 

Edited  by  Temple  SIcott.    The  Thornton  Edition,  delightfully  printed  after  the  text  of  the  first  edition.    10  vols.,  large  cr. 
8vo,  gilt  top,  per  volume,  %2.qo.    5  vols,  now  ready. 

sketches  and  studies  in  ITALY  AND  GREECE 

By  John  Addington  Symonds,  being  new  editions  of  "Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy  and  Greece,"  "Sketches  and  Studies  in 
Italy,"  and  " Italian  Byways."   3  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  |6.oo. 


The  Renaissance  In  Italy 

Including  Age  of  the  Despots ;  The  Revival  of  Learning ;  The 
Fine  Arts;  Italian  Literature.  2  vols.;  The  Catholic 
Reaction,  2  vols.  By  John  Addington  Symonds.  7 
vols.,  cr.  8vo,  $14.00. 

Chinese  Porcelain 

By  W.  G.  GuLLAND.    With  notes  by  T.  J.  Larkin.    With  485 

illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  I3.50. 

*«*  The  author's  aim  is  to  place  before  the  amateur  a  hand- 
some book  explaining  the  technical  terms  and  giving  infor- 
mation likely  to  be  useful  or  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
sut(ject. 


The  Life  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti 

By  John  Addington  Symonds.  With  portrait  and  50  repro- 
ductions of  the  works  of  the  master.  New  and  cheaper 
edition.    2  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  $4.00. 

In  the  Republic  of  Letters 

By  W.  Macneile  Dixon.    i2mo,  $1.25. 

Contents  :  The  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold,  George  Mere- 
dith, the  De Veres,  The  Novels  of  George  Meredith,  etc.,  etc. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  JUST  COMPLETED 

THE  SPECTATOR 

The  Text  Edited  and  Annotated  by  Mr.  G.  Gregory  Smith  of  Edinburgh  University.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson.  8  volumes.  Foolscap  8vo,  half  canvas,  with  miniature  portrait  frontispiece  in  each  volume.  Price,  per 
set,  $12.00. 


Scott  Temple  Edition 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Waverley  Novels  in  48  vols.,  size,  6  x  3K 
inches,  bound  in  lambskin,  beautifully  printed  by  Dent,  of 
London,  to  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  each 
month,  at  80  cents  per  volume.    30  vols,  now  ready. 


Carlyle  Centenary  Edition 

Thomas  Carlyle's  Works  in  30  vols.  Printed  from  the  last  edi- 
tion which  was  revised  by  the  author,  and  with  new  matter 

'»  not  before  published,  to  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  two  vol- 
umes each  month,  at  $1.25  per  volume.    23  vols,  now  ready. 


DICKENS  GADSHILL   EDITION 

Charles  Dickens's  Works  in  34  volumes.    Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.    With  all  the  original  Cruikshank  (etc.)  illustrations. 
Printed  from  unused  duplicate  plates,  to  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  each  month,  at  $1.50  per  volume.  30  vols,  ready. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ic^-ic'7   Fifth   Avenue.  New  York 


THE   BOOK   BUYER 


The  Nation 


Was  esUblished  in  186;  as  a  w«ekW  review  of  literature,  saenct,  art  and  politics,  and  its  editorial 
management  has  t>eni  unchanged  from  the  first.  It  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
independence.    The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leading 


history,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligent 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  sljdent,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confidently 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

/7"5  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

THE  WEEK.     Brief  comments  on  the  most  important  current  events,  domestic  and  fordgn. 

EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.  Careful  and  moderate  discussion  of  prom- 
inent pcditical  and  social  topics. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
observers. 

OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  subject  germane  to  the  scope 
of  the  paper. 

NOTES.    Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 

REVIEWS  OP  BOOKS.     By  able  writers  and  scholars  (mainly  spedalisU)  of  both  hemisphcKS. 

FINE  ARTS.     Competent  criticism  of  ail  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  drama,  etc. 


Subscription.  ^3.00  a  Year,  postpaid.    Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rate. 
Nos.  206  TO  210  Broadway.  New  York  Cmr. 


SCRIBNER'S 

for  FEBRUARY 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S  "THE  ROUGH  RIDERS  "—He  telli  of  the  iplril  «Ith  which  the  vuie- 

|ited  aMartment  of  pictuictque  chancteti  took  to  military  diacipline  —  numeroui  ariECdMc)  of  the  memorable 

jramer  to  Tampa  and  rhe  trip  to  Cuba — llluitratioDi  from  numeroui  photognpha. 

SENATOR  HOAR'S  REMINISCENCES   now  begiii— The  lint,   "Four 

Nalioul  CoDTentians."     He  telli  of  their  inner  working!,  and  ihowi   aome 

of  tbc  little  ihinp  that  changed  the  deillny  of  the  nation.    Illoitriled. 

ROBERT   LOUIS   STEVENSON'S  LETTERS  —  Sidney  Cdiin'i  tecond 

•election  deali  with  the  young  itudenl'i  life  in  Edinburgh,  1873-75.      To  the 

lady   who  at  that  tittle  wu  hii  chief  friend  and  confidante.      lUuitialed. 

JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS'S  new  character— "The  Chroniclea  of  Aunt 

MinerTy  Ann."     DIuMiated  by  A.  B.  Froit. 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY,  BY  W.  C.  BROWNELL— 

A  notable  may  on  the  work  of  the  great  Engliihman  ai  leen  in  the  peripcclire 

of  the  end  of  the  century. 

"THE  LEPERS"— A  itnnge  tale  of  South  African  Ule,  by  W.  S.  Scully, 

a  Magiitnle  in  Sooth  Africa.     Illuatrated  dramatically  by  F.  C.  Yobn. 

A     STORY     OF     NEW    YORK     LOCAL    POLITICS  —  "Riordon'i 

Last    Campaign,"   by  Anne  O'Hagan.     lUuilrated  lym pathetically  by  Edwin 

D.    Child. 

GEORGE  W.  CABLE'S  "THB   ENTOMOLOGIST  "—A  bte  itorv  of 

New  Oileana.  SENATOR  HOAR. 

15    CIKTt    A    NDHin,  Jl  Jt  (j.OO     A    V«Aa 

Pleue  lUMitloB  Thi  Book  Bittbk  In  wrttUut  to  adTertlaen. 
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VONDEL'S  LUCIFER.    LbohardCharies  Van  NoPPHN.    Art  Edition.    $5.00, 
THE  PHILlrt>INE  ISLANDS.    R^^iiR^^Lu.    Illustrated,    fi.50. 

^'I'k'^^  tA^**  P^^^'-B-    F«AMas  EucBNB  Stowcb,  I1.35. 

I  Vnnt^  i*  x-JL*irfTfci*nS**£f*l'Z^'  '^***  "'"^  niei«>hy.lcaf  and  ethical  problem*. 

**    SST  If^  T.*"*  2l  **■•  9!fl_?OUth.      EUOBWA  loMBS  BaCON.      $|  .25. 

THE  RAINBOW  OP  QOLD.  Josbph  Altshblbr.   >i.oo. 

.  I:..  "1  *?";*'"»? <*««:rfp»iono««lTenturesencoimteTed  oa  the  greatplaias  of  Americaby 
a  party  of  fold  bunten  io  the  days  ol  '49.  »       k     -•  «•  j»ii.wiii»  wj 

ORCHARD  POLK.    Eusabbth  WimthropJohmson.    ti.oo. 

dS?:.':^'^u^S^'o^^^:S^''^  P*'*«*  ^  «"  ^lif^^.  befow  the  irold  .1.. 
LO-TO-KAH.    Vbrnbr  Z.  Rbbo.    Illustrated.    $1.00. 

A  collection  of  thrilllnc  Indian  itoriet.  in  all  of  which  old  Lo  To  Kah  plays  a  ceasolcaoas 

?£  o!?«****?^  stories,    vanoos  phases  of  life  in  the  fsr  West  are  presented.    Many  types  of 
«A*Jj5.?Ki*S,9?^iJSS*H.'»£B«^Ero»''>en*IZ-    They  are  fasdnatioi  and  real. 
FANCIES  PRAMED  IN  PLORENTINE.    HiViry  Rusaau.  ^IrRAY.    lUu».    fi.oa 

A  series  of  pastels.  A  dainty  volume  which  appeals  stionrly  to  panons  of  poatic  and  ideal 

temperament. 

jj  kutuired  other  txetUent  b«»ks/or  winter  rtadin^r.    Semi /or  our  new  descrt^tve  Catalogue, 
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JAPAN 
VELLUn 

FOR 

Editions  de  Luxe 

and  all  forms  of 

High  Art  Printing 

Wood  Papers 

and 
Grass  Cloths 

Tissues 
and 

Fancy  Papers 

SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION 

LIONEL  MOSES,   Importer 

10  WARREN  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


C:^^^  (ininisfer  anb  Q^iSfe  Jlhibenf  ixi  t0e 
^^  (Utiifeb  JMafes  BQoufb  senb  for  a  coiig  of 
f  9e  netv  retKseb  etifion  of 

A  Classified  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue  (80  pai^es)  of  Recent 
and  Standard  Works  in  all  de- 


SCRIBNER'S 

REUGIOUS 

UrmtATURE 

LIST 

Mailed  Free  oa 
Applicatloa 


partments  of  Relig^ious  Litera- 
ture, published  and  imported 
by  Cnarles  Scrlbner^s  Sons. 
Includes  the  latest  and  most 
important  works  on  Theology, 
Biblical  Studv  and  Criticism, 
Homlletics,  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, Church  History  and 
Qovemment,  Religions,  Biog- 
raphy, Commentaries,  and 
Sermons. 


^ClOarfcE  JkriSner'B  JkitB,  153<l57  Sifi9  G^«e. 


Antique  and  Modem  Books 

Comprising  FIRST  EDITIONS,  in  original  bindinga,  of 
American  and  English  authors,  works  relating  to  American 
Genealogy  and  Local  History,  Civil  War  Literature,  Science*, 
Art,  Drama,  Occultism,  etc-,  etc    Catalogues  on  application. 

P.  K.  FOLEY  &  CO. 
a6  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston 

COLONIAL  INITIAL 

WRITING  PAPER 

Initial  of  entirely  new  design^  Illuminated 

in  Gold  on  Tints,  on  Cream  Kid-finish 

Writing  Paper.   Box  of  any  Initial 

sent  by  mail  for  75c.,  Address 


CHARLES  SCEUBNER'S  SONS» 

t53-t57  FUtti  Aveaoe,  New  Yo^ 


FREE 


TO  ALL 

MUSIC  LOVERS. 


SCRIBNER'S  LIST  OP  MUSICAL  BOOKS 

(184  pages)  containing  works  in  every  department  of 
music.  Maslcal  Hlrtorles.  Critical  Works.  Btotr- 
raphies.  JVIiuical  Instruments.  The  Violin.  Tne 
Ormn.  The  Piano.  Voice  and  Singing.  Technlcnl 
and  Scientific  Works.  Musical  Novels.  TheOpera» 
etc.    Also 

SCRIBNER'S  MUSICAL  LIBRARIES  CIR- 
CULAR. $10.00,  $35.00  and  $50.00  Oeneral 
JVluslc  Libraries ;  and  $10.00,  and  $35.00,  Violin- 
ists, Organists,  Pianists,  and  Singers  Ubrarles. 

All  offered  at  very  low  rates,  and  on  the  instalment  plan 
of  monthly  payments.    Address 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 

)The  largest  dealers  in  Musical  Literature  in  Uie  United 

States) 

J53-J57  FIFTH  AVE^  N*  Y. 


Please  mention  Thk  Book  Butkr  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


UaI*^ 


When  Searching  For 

OLD  BOOKS  TRY 

CHARLES  P.  EVERITT, 

J8  EAST  23d  ST.,  NEV  Y(»K 
New  Books  at  Spcdal  Rfttn 

CATAL00UE5  PRBB 


BsTABUsmD  »  i886b 


rU^D  MAGAZINES  AND  OTHER 

^'^ PERIODICALS^     Sets,  volttiiiet,  or  odd  nomben. 

H.  WILLIAMS,  as  East  ioth  St.,  New  York. 
THE  NEW  YORK  BUREAU  OP  REVISIOH. 

FOR  AUTHORS:  The  skilled  revision, the  unbiased 
and  competent  oitidsm  of  prose  and  verse ;  ad- 
vice as  to  pubUcation.  FOR  PUBUSHERS :  The 
compilation  of  fnst-dass  works  of  reference.— E$- 
tablshed  1880 ;  unioue  in  position  and  success  ; 
endorsed  by  our  leading  wnters.  Address 
WtTnrUSrLCOAN,  7oP«tliAv».N«wYtJtt 


UBRARIES 

Oer  topically  ammged  General  tibranr  Lirt  of  Ac  SuadArd 
and  New  Books  of  aU  poblishen  revised  to  date  has  just  left 
Che  press.  It  wiU  be  found  of  great  use  by  Ubranans  and  all 
others  having  occasion  to  select  Uiles,  and  will  be  mailed  free 
on  appticatioa.  Estimates  on  proposed  additions  to  pubbc  and 
private  libraries  promptly  famished  by 

THE  BAKER &TAYLOR  CO. 

Whol«wUB»ofa.  »*>&»!  will  »t.MOT»YoHl 

Books  by  Hail 


^ 

r 


OE    ^ 


Of 


o 


Americana        Byroniaita    ^J 
Napoleoolaiia        Civil  War 


OPoeana    Drama     Rare  Boolcs   ^^ 
pidceiisiaiia         Tiiaclcerayami  ^ 

^^  First  Editions  mm^ 

99    Aim  PORTRAITS  and  AUTOGRAPHS     W 

Catalogue  UaUed  to  Buyers 

Fickinff  tip  Scajxe  Books^  etCt  a  Specialty* 

AMERICAN  PRESS  CO- 

Baltimore,  Md> 

FIRST  EDITIONS  OP 

MODERN  AUTHORS 

xadndiflg  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  Ainsworth,  Stevenson, 
Jdleries,  Hardy,  Kipling.  Books  illostrated  bv  G.  and  R. 
Cmikahank,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  Leech,  etc.  The  Largest 
and  Choicest  Collection  offered  for  Sale  in  the  World.  Cata- 
lognes  tsBoed  and  sent  post  free  on  application.  Books 
bonght.  Waltbk  T.  Spkncbe,  97  New  Oxford  St.,  London, 
W.  C.,  England. 


/tol    NEWSPAPER  CUPPINGS 

V^  I  PBR  MONTH.  FOR  AUTHORS, 
rn  I  BDITOR8  AND  PUBLISHERS  ONLY. 
%|/  M  BOOK  RBV1BW8,  PBR80NALS,  LIT- 
^  BRARY    ITEMS.    ETC.     "WE   READ 

6,000  Newepapera  weekly.  Our  eervlce  is  the  beat. 
Terms,  $1.00  per  niooth,  or  I4.00  per  too  clippiaga. 
Send  for  clrcttlara.  o  o  Ba 

The  Author^  Lcagtse,    'no'w  verKk  y. 


OLD  BOOKS       RARE  BOOKS 
CHOICE  BOOKS    QUAINT  BOOKS 
TYPOGRAPHY     TOPOGRAPHY 
BOOKS  ON  ALL  SUBJECTS 

RRST  EDITIONSi  ETC.,  ETC. 

Ifffijfnitaf  Catrnhgye,  pronooaesd  to  be  the  most  origimai 

toad  imttrtstmr  list  issued.    564  pages,  Svo.  3  lOr^oduehoHs 

Of  pUUs,p9rtrmiH,mAiiiU  pages,   PottfreSb  6  shilHngs  (which 

amount  is  deducted  from  fint  purchase  of  30  shUUngs). 

PICKBRINO  A  CHATTO,  Atai^tiarian  Booksellers 

66  Hayoiarket,  St.  Jamea'a.  London,  S.  W. 


CORTINA'S  SELF  INSTRUCTOR 

SPANISH.  FRENCH,  BNG-    IN  M  LESSONS 
USUfETcUoriiMlaMhools    "^  *^  l^a-^^J^JVAl*^ 

aadaall^tady.   Conplete.  beaad.  |t.9a.  .^      ^,         _^ 
Awsided  Pint  Prtae.  ColuabUa  Hjmosltlea,  Chkago,  1893. 
Fr«ach,Fnuiccs.S*B4»leftleHou.]oc. 

LANGUAGES  BY  .ISSfiUTIaSS^'c^S^  t"S: 

DHnNflHD  ADH    Acadamy,  and  ha*a  most  perfacc  ia- 
OCbcr  test  aad  Inponed  Spaahh  Bo.>ks.   Send  5c.  lor  cauWcu*. 

GartiflnAcndeiBy  of  Languagea,  44  W.  a4tta  St«,N.Y. 


rmmT  tCIT   JTJST    OTTT  t    Catalogue  of 


at  very  low  prices;  also  London  Weekly 
Clrmlar  of  Rare  Engtish  Second-hand 
Works  for  Collectors. 

SBND  FOR  BOTH. 

H,  W.  HAGEWANN.  i6o  Fiftli  Aventio 

.    Ttaa  Mohawk  Bolldlng,  New  York 


BOOKS^ 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKStORE 

\n  THE  WORLD  I 

Th€larg$M*  CbZfoefum  of  New  and  Seeand-Eand 

BoohM  in  the  Unaene 

AT  A  Grsat  Reduction  from  Pubushebs' 

Prices  t 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  Book  yon  any  darfs^ 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  xetuxn  nudL 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARtBS. 
MaxMOTH  Cataixx^iib  Fns. 

LEGGAT   BROTHERS 

81    CHAMBERS  STREET. 

jd  door  West  of  aty  Han  Paik,  NEW    YORK 


warrs  for  catalogub  just  rvBLXsmtD. 


SIQN  or  THE  ARK. 


Noah  Farnham  Morrison 


Rare, 
Old  aad 
Cariooa 


BOOKS 


Americana, 
Oenealogies  and 
all 


Qeneral  Lltwature 

No.  877  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

libraries  and  small  collectiont  of  books  pttrchased  from  exccutem 

and  others. 


Please  mention  The  Book  Butkr  Id  writing  to  advertteerB. 


Pictures  by  Popular  American  Artists 

PE  RH  APS  the  reason  there  is  a  constantdemand 
for  artists'  proofs  of  the  dramngs  appearing  in 
Scribner's  Magazine  is  that  they  represent 
the  best  living  artists  in  black  and  white,  and 
the  proofe  coming  as  they  do  on  heavy  plate  paper  with 
wide  margms  are  convenient  for  framing  and  passe-  • 
partout.  These  proofs  are  13x93^  igqhes  in  size  and 
sell  for  fifty  cents  each,  which  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  low  price.. 

At  that  price  a  handsome  proof  of  some  of  the 
favorite  work  of  C.  D.  Gibson,  A.  B.  Frost  and  Howard 
Pyle  can  be  obtained,  and  a  slight  additional  outlay  for 
framing  gives  the  purchaser  a  most  attractive  picture 
or  group  of  pictures  to  adorn  the  wall.  The  continued 
demand  for  the  proofs  has  sue^sted  the  plan  of 
gathering  together  a  number  ot  the  more  popular 
pictures  and  offering  them  to  the  public  at  a  pnce  that 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  all.     An  opportunity  is  now 

for  the  first  time  offered  of  obtiuning  at  a  nominal  sum 

a  collection  of  charming  pictures  by  some  of  our  best  American  artists. 

A  half  a  hundred  or  these  pictures  have  been  chosen,  and  the  whole  set, 
together  with  a  handsome  portfolio  made  of  specially  prepared  Japan  wood 
veneer  artistically  decorated,  is  now  offered  at  a  remarkably  low  pnce. 

These  pictures,  printed  on  delicately  finished  plate  paper,  are  exquisite 
reproductions  of  the  original  drawings,  and  franked  or  unframed  will  prove 
most  attractive. 

tBS   COLLECTION  INCLUDtiJ   REPRESBNT- 

ATIVB  WORK  OF  THE  FOLLOtTING 

WELL-KHOWN  jSRTISTS 

C  D.  Giltn,  Bfw^d  Pfli,  E.  A.  Ahitj,  A.  Caa^m, 
A.  B.  Fnu,  Itnil  H.  Lm,  Alhm  Hintr,  Dtrnat 
fitrg.,  F.  HtpUm- SmiA,  F.  S.  Ch,nt,  Rttirt 
£/«.,  C.  S.  RBKbm,  A.  B.  ITimitll,  W.  J.  Bm-. 

THE  OFFER 

frictt/Atiaoffi/ijirtrnftih     .....    $j.oo 

{Tbt  ut  mil  KH  U  tnia  nr  mU  aiiataitt  fa  w^.) 
Prititfmjtar'iaiticriplitnKScHhiitr'iMegtmim  $J.OO 

SPeCULOFFeRlTbeMtol9«lap*rtMI*Md  «• 

■■nopvmaH  or  ncmt  it  a.  •.  norr  ox  yMr"*  wbtcriiNlaa  u  SCrtboar-^  Hafaslaa  •C9  • 

Shoul<}  any  of  these  proofs  be  ordered  separately  the  regular  price,  50c.  each,  would 
have  to  be  maintained;  accordingly  in  ordering  the  set  of  50  in  a  portfolio,  together  with 
the  magazine  for  one  year,  the  purchaser  obuins  f  25.00  worth  of  pictures  aiid  the  sub- 
scription to  the  magazine  worth  ^3.00,  making  a  total  value  of  ^zS.oo  for  Jis.oo. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  '"•■'?,l!r?«SF'^ 

FtaMs  nMDUao  TBI  Book  Bu¥«k  Ib  wiMng  to  •drMtiam. 


The 


Buyer 


RECORD 


CURRENT    LITERATURE 


MARCH 


Stevenson,  Kipling,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Imperialism 
On  Some  Illustrators  of  Dickens: 
A  Sketch  by  F.  Weitenkampf= 
F.  G.  Kitton's  New  Dickens  Book 
Three  French  Portrait  Engravers 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by 
William  Loring  Andrews. 
Book  Reviews — Portraits  of  John 
Burroughs,  W.  F.  Apthorp,  etc. 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER^S   SONS 


NEW  YORK 


MDCCCXCIX 


1 

1 


VOLUME  XVIII  NUMBER   2        ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  ^1.50   j 


I  — ^r.« 


J 


Volume  xvm 


THE  BOOK  BUYER 

A   REVIEW  AND  RECORD  OF  CURRENT   UTERATURE 


NUMBOt  t 


CONTENTS 


MARCH,    1899 


MOB. 


Mme.  de  Maintenon      .    .    .    .    , Frontispiece 

From  the  original  engraving  by  Etiennc  Ficqoet,  In  the  poocesslon  of  Mr.  WlHIam  Loring  Andrews. 

Stevenson,  Kipling,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Imperialitm       .    •    £.  If,  AfulHn 8$ 

The  Rambler » 91 

With  twelve  Portraits,  end  other  lUustrationft. 

On  Some  Ulustratora  of  Dickens .    ^.  Weitenkampf  103 

A  critical  estimate,  with  three  lUustrations,  from  origfaiab. 

Frederick  O.  Kitton,  Author  and  Artist A,  H.  Garland Z09 

A  sketch,  with  a  Portiah  and  four  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Mr.  Kitton. 

•<  Dickens  and  his  Illttstrators" .    112 

A  review  of  Mr.  Kitton's  new  book,  with  a  reproduction  of  an  unpublished  sketch  by  George  Cruikshank. 

'''^22^5^^i?E5^vf.}»«»*«™«  «««"•*      •      WU^  t^ng  Anirer^    ...     1,5 
With  four  reproductions  of  original  engravings  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Andraws. 

Lewis  Carroll's  Life  and  Letters EUen  Bums  Sherman      ....     Z20 

A  review,  with  a  Portrait  and  four  lUustratioos. 

Old  Friends  with  New  Paces W.  S.  M. 124 

Notes  upon  sundry  new  editions,  with  five  ninstrations. 

The  Literazy  News  in  Bng^nd J,  M*  Bnlhch ' .    .     130 

Whh  an  Ubistrotion. 
Notes  of  Rare  Books Ernest  Drnsel  N9rth 133 

Current  Literature  >.     .    .     134 

Signed  Reviews  of  the  Newest  Books,  byjProf.  W.  P.  Trent,  Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jr.,  Ridiaid  Burton,  C  G.  D.  Roberts, "  F. 
R.  G.  S.,'*andOthen. 

The  Literary  Querist R^ssiUr  Johnson 151 


HOUGHTON,     MIFFLIN    &    CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS 


LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE  TO 
HIS  YOUNGEST  SISTER 

Edited  with  an  introduotion  bv  Ohaslbs  T. 
Cqpbland;  Lecturer  on  English  Literature 
in  Harvard  UniversitT.  With  portraits  and 
other  illustrations.    Urown  8vo,  $2.00    \In 

These  lettera  to  Carlyla's  sister  Jenoy,  Mrs.  Hanniiig, 
who  lived  in-  Canada,  date  from  1882  to  189a  Mr.  Cope- 
land  has  strung  them  on  a  slender  thread  of  blograpay, 
and,  as  Ithe  London  Academy  says,  *^  has  done  ms  work 
extronely  weU."  The  letters  snow  the  tenderer  and 
more  attractive  side  of  his  diaraoter. 

THE  VIRE-CUTTERS 

By  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  kuthor  of  "Under 
the  Man-lElg/'  etc.    Grown  8vo,  $1.60. 

A  story  of  Texas  vlUafre  and  country'  life,  told  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  place  and  people  and  with 
admirable  skill,  lus.  Davis  describes  grapUcathr  a  local 
Strugs^  over  the  wire  fences  which  shut  the  cattle  from 
springs,  and  some  dramatia  characters  and  events  of  the 
dfvilWar. 


LIFE  OF  EDVIN  VL  STANTON 

By  George  C.  Gorham.  With  Portraits, 
Mape,  and  Fac-similes  of  Important  Docu- 
ments.   3  T0I&,  8yo,  t6.00. 

The  Life  of  Linooln*s  great  War  Secretary,  by  an  inti- 
mate friend,  written  with  the  aid  and  oonoturenoe  of 
Stanton's  family.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  Clvu  War,  and  as  a  me- 
morial of  Stanton's  great  public  servloea.    l/n  Monk,] 


A  VEST  POINT  WOOING  AND  OTHER 
STORIES 

67  Claba  Louise  Bubnhau,  author  of  "  A 
Great  Love,"  "Miss  Bagg's  Secretary/' etc. 
16mo,  91.25. 

Mrs.  Bumham's  West  Point  stories  are  so  well  told  and 
represent  so  delightfully  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  roman- 
tio  features  of  the  Military  Academy,  that  she  wisely 
gathers  several  of  her  successful  tales,  mostly  relating 
to  it,  and  gives  them  the  attracflve  title  of  one  of  them. 


Sold  by  aU  BookseOen.    Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &   CO.,   Boston,  "  ^'^^*^' 

Please  mentioa  Tas  Book  Bovaa  la  writing  to  advertisers. 


5|enrj>^olt%-Co./Sfo.? 


HAVE  JUST   PUBLISHED 

LAVIONAC'S  MU5IC  AND   HUSICIANS. 

Edited  for  America,  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  and  trftDslated  by  Wili-iak  Maroh- 
ANT.     With  84  illusttatioQs  and  510  examples  in  niuaical  notation.     12ino. 

A  brUllADt.  tiyinpathetic,  AQd  niiChoritstlTe  work  coverinK  musical  souTid.  the  voice,  mudcal 

STACPOOLE'S  THE  RAPIN.    A  Novel,     lamo. 

Rapin  JB  Parisian  Ktucilo  slanit  for  ■  professed  atudent  of  art  who  hai  neither  the  taleat  nor  enerey  W  suoceed. 
There  were  eioeptlonnl  reasona  to  maba  this  Rapin  more  iDlerwtInK  than  Hapim  iDgeaeral.  The  atoir  It,  OD  the 
part  ot  one  of  the  chint  ac^tor^  an  Idyll :  on  the  part  ot  the  other,  somelblnit  e\«e.  The  characters  nuun  from  the 
BidieniiaDB  ot  the  Latin  Quarter  to  the  nobles  ot  the  Fauboure  and  the  El}-s«es.  are  all  bold  tj-pee.  and  drawn  with 
eniulslte  clearness  and  flnlsh. 

HANCOCK'S  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  ENOLISH  POETS. 

By  Dr.  Albebt  Elmek  Hancock  of  Haverford  College.     With  an  introduction  on  Histor- 
ical Criticism  as  an  Aid  to  AppreciatioD  by  Prof.  Lewis  E.  Gates  of  Harvard.    13nio. 

RECENTLY    PUBLISHED 

OXENHAM'S  OOD'5  PRISONER.    A  Story,     lamo,  $1.25. 

-V.  F.  Commercial  Axtvtrtiaer :  —  "A  very  Intenaa  sort  of  book— a«.  Indeed.  It  w 

rR<3l»i.rtheceiitra]ldefL    .    .    .    c ■ -'--'"' ■■ ■■- 

y.  TimeM,  Saturday  Revieu 

Bomt  JotgnuU :-     . „ , . ,.,j ., 

hare  been  an  eya-witneaa  ot  somethlnj;  like  what  he  narralee.    It  Is  ladiacrlbably  thrilllDe." 

Ckioago  Ttmet-Berald  :—"  There  Is  such  power  ot  analyHls,  or  description,  and  ot  imagination,  that  one  teel 
surethathehaa  to  deal  here  with  the  ebullition  ot  an  uncommon  mind." 

5aturdtivfievwui(i»ndon):— "He  tells  hla  tale  In  so  brisk  and  plausible  a  fashion  that  belief  comen  easily." 

The  OrapAic  (Landon): — "  Has  stronger  motive  for  a  novel  of  romantic  and  sensational  adventure  than  Is  a 

BBERS'S  ENOLISH  ROMANTICISH— XVIll  CENTURY.     12mo.  $2.00. 

Outiool;,-— "Oneof  the  most  Important  owtribu  I  ions  yet  made  to  lllprary  history  by 

JV.  r.  Tinef  .Sal^rdae  Rf--  -      " " " 

Prof,  l^m.  Ltfm  PItelpt 
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caslonal  touch  ot  delicate  humor.    .    .    .    One  can  read  It  as  stwdily  as  thoush  It  wnrn  a  romance  Itself." 

Li(ero(Hre.-— "A  scholarly  and  historical  knowl«l({o  .  .  .  and  a  keen  and  apprecUitive  taste.  .  .  .  Always 
Interesting  and  ludd.    .    .    .    A  noUble  example  of  the  best  typeof  unpedanllc  llterHry  scholarship." 

WALKER'S  DISCUSSIONS  IN  EDUCATION. 

By  the  late  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of  the  Maaaachu-setta  Institute  of  Technology. 

Edit«d  by  Jahes  P.  Munsoe.      8to,  $3.00  net. 

The  author  had  hoped  himself  to  collect  these  papers  In  a  volume. 

OODFREV'S  POOR  HUMAN  NATURE- 

A  Muaioal  Novel.     Snd  Impression.     12mo,  31-50. 

Bookman  : — "  Curiously  convlnt'lng.  .  .  .  Each  and  every  character  stands  out  with  vivid  distinction,  and 
Is  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  .  .  .  The  portrayal  ot  local  life,  particularly  that  appertaining  to  operatic  circles,  la 
fuUof  freahnHsaniflnlereet.    .    .    .    It  is  well  written,  it  is  nobly  felt,  It  is  altogether  an  admirable  work." 

PUOH'S  TONV  DRUM. 

With  cover  and  illustrations  in  color  by  Wm.  NICHOLSON  AND  James  Pbyde.     51.50. 
t(/e.-— ■■TherelSBgooddealmore  toEdwIoftigh'spathetiosiory    .    .    .    than  the  striking  pictuniB  by  Wm 
Nicholson.   .    .   .    But  Hr.  Pugh  also  has  a  style  of  his  own.  and  siiiiplkity  is  the  crayon  with  which  lie  sketches.  ..  . 
Ho  is  an  artist  lo  simple  statenient.    Ho  never  slops  over,  or  entices  you  to  leare.    ...    All  the  minor  characters 
are  drawn  with  the  same  firm  touch  of  a  realist  who  has  a  heart." 
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In  Cuba 
With  Shaf  ter 

By  Lieut. -Col.  }.  D.  Milcy 

Cliicf  of  Stiff 


lamo,  340  pages,  $1.50 


READERS  of  the  war  literature  will  feel 
on  reading  Colonel  Miley  s  account  of 
the  Santiago  Expedition  that  this  is 
what  they  have  been  waiting  for.  It  is  a 
wholly  unvarnished  tale,  but  it  is  convincingly 
authentic  and  authoritative.  Owing  to  the 
author  s  close  relation  to  General  Shafter,  it  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  official  record  of 
the  military  operations  of  the  war  that  has 
been  or  will  be  written.  There  is  no  surplus- 
age. Every  incident  is  vital  and  every  stroke 
of  description  tells.  Colonel  Miley  s  pen,  like 
that  occasionally  wielded  by  purely  military 
men,  achieves  through  directness  and  sim- 
plicity an  interest  wholly  foreign  to  expressly 
picturesque  writing,  and  his  pages  set  vividly 
before  us  the  scene  at  Santiago,  as  well  as  for 
the  first  time  recount  those  details  of  the 
Expedition  which  not  only  furnish  a  descrip- 
tion but  also  make  possible  an  estimate  of  it. 
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OUR    ISLAND     EMPIRE 


A  HANDBOOK  OF 


Cuba^  Porto 


and  the  Philippines 


By  Charles  Morris,  author  of  " The  Nation's  Navy,"  "The  War  with  Spain,"  **  Historical 
Tables,"  etc.  400  pp.  Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth,  |1.26. 
This  book  is  a  mine  Qf  information  concerning  these  new  possessions  or  wards  of  the  United  States,  dealinii:  with 
all  subjects  of  interest,  so  that  by  its  aid  one  can  acquaint  himself  with  tlie  characteristics,  productions,  and  trade 
possibilities  of  all  these  islands.  The  work  in  question  is  practically  four  books  in  one,  dealine  with  four  separate 
countries,  and  handling  a  series  of  subjects  and  condensing  a  mass  of  information  not  to  be  f oimd  in  any  other  single 
work,  if  in  any  four  works  now  to  be  had.  In  short,  all  topics  of  impK>rtance  concerning  the  islands  wlU  be  dwelt 
upon.  Each  of  them  will  be  treated  with  the  same  breadth  of  handling,  so  as  to  present,  in  a  reasonably  brief  space. 
Just  the  information  that  interested  persons  are  likely  to  wish  to  obtam. 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  BABYLON 

A  Novel.  By  Wilson  Barrett  and  Robert 
HlOHENS.  With  frontispiece.  12mo. 
Qoth,  $1. 50.  Uniform  with  * '  The  Sign  of 
the  Cross,"  by  Wilson  Barrett. 

"The  Daughters  of  Babylon,"  by  Wilson  Barrett  and 
Robert  Hichens,  is  based  upon  Mr.  BarretVs  play  of  the 
same  name.  The  combination  of  the  author  of  "The 
Sign  of  the  Cross,"  with  the  author  of  "  The  Green  Car- 
nation," "An  Imaginatiye  Man,"  and  "Flames,"  has 
resulted  in  a  powerful  and  imaginative  story. 


A  TRIPLE  ENTANGLEMENT 

By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.    Author  of  "A 
Bachelor    Maid,"    "Sweet    Bells    Out   of 
Tune,"  ''Good  Americans,"  etc.     With  il- 
lustrations by  Violet   Oakley.     12mo. 
Cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 
In  "A  Triple  Entanglement."  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 
has  sketched  a  charming  love  story  with  the  sweetest  of 
heroines  and  a  very  manly,  yet  lovable  hero.    It  is  a 
story  of  well-sustained  interest,  written  in  Mrs.  Harri- 
son*s  best  style. 


ELIZABETH,  EMPRESS  OF  AUSTRIA 

A  Memoir.    By  A.  De  Burgh.    With  eighty  illustrations.    Octavo.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

"  In  A.  De  Burgh's  memoir  of  *  Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria '  we  have  a  book  which  is  sure  to  attract  attention 
and  have  many  readers.  A  very  acceptable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  large  number  of  illustrative  pictures  it  con- 
tains—pictures both  of  persons  and  of  places,  besides  being  numerous  they  are  well  chosen."— ix>ndon.  Qlobt. 

LETTERS  OF  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR,  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC 

Edited  by  Stephen  Wheeler.    Octavo.    Gilt  top.    With  portraits,  $3.00. 

A  TROOPER  GALAHAD 

By  Capt.  Charles  Kino,  U.  S.  A.    12mo.    Qoth,  with  frontispiece,  $1.00. 

"  Captain  Charles  King  is  always  entertaining,  and  his  *  A  Trooper  Galahad '  will  be  read  with  no  small  degree  of 
interest.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Southwest,  and  there  are  excellent  character  sketches  and  pictures  of  life  at  a  fron- 
tier post.  A  prolonged  pursuit  of  a  band  of  outlaws  furnishes  the  warlike  element  of  the  tale."— 5f.  Louis-Globe 
Democrat. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

By  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle.    12mo.    Cloth,  orna- 
mental, $1.00. 

Mr.  Kipling  hisis  still  left  untouched  many  phases  of 
life  in  India,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is 
the  basis  of  a  story  of  much  power,  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Jungle."  Dr.  Doyle  was  bom  at  Landour.  a  little  hill 
station  in  the  Himalayas ;  he  lived  in  India  i:or  a  number 
of  years ;  proceeding  later  to  England,  he  studied  medi- 
cine and  graduated  with  honors.  For  several  years  he 
has  practised  in  America  and  his  literary  work  is  rapidly 
obtaming  recognition. 


MR«,  MISS  AND  MRS* 

By  Charles  Bloominodale,  Jr.  ("Karl"). 
Tall  12mo.    Cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

Clever  society  stories  of  men  and  women  are  these  of 
Mr.  Bloomingdale's,  and  many  curious  phases  of  life  are 
depicted  in  these  tales  so  full  of  interest.  To  no  one  is 
the  inside  life  of  the  city  so  well  known  as  to  the  journ- 
alist, and  the  present  writer  has  made  remarkable  use  of 
his  material. 


THE  WIND-JAMMERS 

By  T.  Jenkins  Hains.    12mo.    Cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

*^  T.  Jenkins  Hains  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  spinning  a  better,  more  natural,  vigorous,  and  thrilling  yam  than 
any  other  modem  writer  of  this  class  of  fiction  excepting  Russell." 

INFATUATION 

A  New  Copyright  Novel  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker. 
13mo,  Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 
In  Lippincotts'  Series  of  Select  Novels  for  February, 


THE  ALTAR  OF  LIFE 

By  May  Bateman.     12mo.     Paper,  50  cents  ; 
cloth.  $1.00. 
In  Lippincotts'  Series  of  Select  Novels  for  January. 
1899. 
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STEVENSON,   KIPLING,   AND   ANGLO-SAXON 

IMPERIALISM 


IN  our  search  for  the  proximate  causes 
of  what  we  reckon  as  the  great  events 
of  our  own  time  we  are  liable  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  sight  of  men  who  have  taken  a 
leading  part  in  political  or  military 
affairs.  We  are  too  apt  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  men  among  us  who  wield  the 
greatest  influence  are  those  who  succeed 
in  bringing  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
masses  new  ideas,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  old  ideas  in  a  new  guise. 
Look  at  it  whichever  way  we  will,  there  is 
no  power  to-day  so  great  in  this  direction 
as  the  popular  novel.  Provided  a  story 
strikes  the  chords  of  popular  sym- 
pathy, it  is  independent  of  locality,  of 
class,  of  sex,  of  age.  When  inspired  by 
genius  and  written  with  the  skill  of  a  true 
artist,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
number  of  minds  which  it  may  affect,  or 
to  the  greatness  of  the  consequences  which 
may  arise  from  its  wide  circulation.  If 
we  can  lay  our  hands  on  a  novel  which  is 
read  by  old  and  young,  by  rich  and  poor, 
by  cultured  and  uncultured,  we  may  be 
sure  that  its  hidden  promptings  will 
sooner  or  later  show  themselves  in  the 


actions  of  its  readers.  No  other  force  in 
our  time  is  so  subtle,  so  powerful  and  so 
far-reaching  in  causing  millions  of  per- 
sons unconsciously  to  adopt  the  same 
ideals  about  certain  courses  of  action. 

As  a  practical  exemplification  of  this 
doctrine  let  us  examine  the  influence  of 
Stevenson  and  Kipling,  first  on  the  mass 
of  readers  in  Great  Britain  and  afterward 
upon  the  widest  circle  of  readers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  death  of  Dickens  in  1870  left  the 
popular  school  of  British  novelists  with- 
out a  leader.  Dickens  was  the  real  inven- 
tor of  the  novel  with  a  purpose.  As  the 
utilitarian  age  which  the  active  period  of 
his  life  covered  was  one  of  the  great  social 
and  industrial  changes,  the  problems 
which  he  attempted  to  illuminate  by  his 
art  were  chiefly  social  and  industrial. 
His  followers — Charles  Reade,  Wilkie 
Collins  and  the  rest — continued  in  the 
same  vein,  though  with  diminished  enthu- 
siasm due  to  the  gradual  discovery  that 
great  reforms  needed  something  more 
powerful  than  novel  writing  for  their  final 
accomplishment.     By   1880,  the  purpose 
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feature  of  the  popular  novel  had  died  a 
natural  death,  while  no  fresh  inspiration 
had  arrived  to  take  its  place.  Weak  in 
plot,  commonplace  in  incident,  dull  in 
dialogue,  the  average  popular  novel  of  this 
period  is  best  summed  up  in  one  word 
as  twaddle. 

The  somnolence  of  readers  and  the  in- 
sipidity of  writers  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  flash  of  Stevenson's  genius. 
He  had  already  charmed  the  limited  few 
connoisseurs,  who  were  able,  without  the 
promptings  of  the  critic  or  the  stimulat- 
ing inspiration  of  notoriety,  to  taste  the 
flavor  of  an  English  prose  which  reminded 
one  of  Addison  in  its  humor  with  the  ever- 
present  ethical  background,  of  Defoe  in 
its  easy  flowing  narrative,  of  Goldsmith  in 
its  artless  simplicity.  Yet  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  the  conviction  forced  itself 
on  the  reader  that  Stevenson's  was  not  the 
writing  of  some  accidental  survivor  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  some  facile  imita- 
tor of  the  authors  of  bygone  days.  Its 
abounding  idiom  approached,  but  never 
lapsed  into  quaintness;  its  moralizing 
was  in  the  modern  spirit — Calvinism 
shorn  of  its  terrors;  its  expression,  while 
adequate,  never  overran  the  underlying 
thought.  One  became  almost  irritated, 
after  a  time,  at  the  purity  of  such  venture- 
some prose.  Would  it  never  drop  down, 
if  only  for  a  moment,  in  order  that  some 
traces  of  the  craftsman's  method  might 
be  seen?  That  it  was  art,  not  chance, 
was  the  only  conclusion  the  reader  could 
draw;  no  man,  however  saturated  with 
the  prose  of  the  earlier  masters,  could 
thus  turn  it  to  renewed  use,  without  the 
nicest  and  most  studied  discrimination  of 
what  it  was  allowable  to  keep  and  what  to 
discard. 

Some  such  prologue  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  effect  which  the  publication  of 
"  Treasure  Island"  in  1883  had  upon  con- 
temporary popular  fiction.  Originally  writ- 
ten as  a  serial  story  for  a  juvenile  magazine. 


it  served  at  once  as  an  inspiration  and  a 
standard  for  a  new  school  of  writers. 
Publishers  were  quick  to  see  that  the  tea- 
cup storms  and  prosy  drawing-room  con- 
versations which  were  doing  duty  as 
popular  fiction  had  been  accepted  only  on 
sufferance.  Neither  the  "Manchester 
School  of  Politics"  nor  the  growth  of 
humanitarianism  had  cooled  the  old  Ber- 
serker blood  of  Englishmen.  After  the 
lapse  of  half  a  century  the  novel  of  adven- 
ture resumed  its  sway.  Wrapped  up  in  in- 
dustrialism and  its  problems,  the  nation's 
indifference  to  the  efforts  which  its  picked 
sons  were  making  to  plant  settled  order  in 
distant  lands  had  long  been  a  matter  of 
reproach;  its  decline  in  prestige  since  Wa- 
terloo had  been  excused  by  panegyrics  on 
its  added  wealth;  its  unarmed  torpor  had 
been  eulogized  as  the  proof  of  its  strong 
common  sense.  Suddenly,  Stevenson  sang 
the  song  of  an  English  boy,  without  learn- 
ing, without  skill,  whose  lot  it  was  to  fall 
among  reckless  and  bloodthirsty  pirates, 
to  desert  his  companions  with  the  race- 
instinct  for  adventure,  to  be  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances where  he  was  afraid  to  be 
afraid,  to  fall  finally  upon  his  feet  and 
save  his  companions  in  the  blundering 
manner  habitual  with  his  ancestors.  In 
the  broadest  sense  the  story  was  an  Eng- 
lish epic,  couched  in  modem  form.  The 
magic  of  genius  made  the  boy  alive  all 
through;  the  consummate  art  of  the 
writer  had  pitched  the  boy's  character  in 
a  low  key,  so  that  children  might  be 
amused  while  men  might  understand. 
Not  less  was  the  skill  which  restrained 
Jim  Hawkins  from  performing  impossible 
feats,  which  would  have  produced  incred- 
ulity, or  from  displaying  superior  powers 
of  mind,  which  might  have  aroused  envy. 
Like  "  Kobinson  Crusoe,"  the  charm  and 
fascination  of  the  story  lies  largely  in  the 
continuing  conviction  of  the  average  boy 
or  man  that,  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, he  would  have  done  exactly  the 
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same  thing.  Thus  the  story  becomes  one 
prolonged  incitement  to  mental  courage 
and  energetic  action. 

Stevenson's  direct  effect  upon  the 
widest  circle  of  readers  began  and  ended 
with  "  Treasure  Island.'^  Before  its  publi- 
cation he  was  known  to  the  cultured  few; 
with  the  notoriety  which  it  achieved,  he 
became  the  subject  of  a  cult  with  the 
would-be  cultured  many.  By  the  writing 
of  "Treasure  Island,"  however,  he  had 
shown  that  great  literary  talents  might  be 
profitably  employed  on  mere  adventurous 
themes;  he  had  demonstrated  that  neither 
the  banalities  of  society,  nor  the  preoccu- 
pation of  the  counting  room,  nor  the 
scepticism  of  science  had  so  far  deadened 
the  imagination  of  Englishmen  that  it 
would  not  kindle  afresh  at  the  clash  of 
arms.  His  work  in  this  field  was  done 
when  he  had  opened  the  gate  to  permit 
the  Doyles,  the  Weymans  and  the  Hopes 
to  pass  through.  So  large,  in  fact,  was  the 
field  that  the  demand  for  writers  far  ex- 
ceeded the  supply,  and  the  publishers  did 
a  good  turn  for  themselves  and  their  cus- 
tomers by  reprinting  the  works  of  Dam- 
pier,  Exquemelin  and  other  famous  chron- 
iclers of  sea-rovers,  while  the  elder  Dumas 
had  a  new  lease  of  popularity  on  Steven- 
son's strong  recommendation. 

The  first  half  of  the  decade  between 
1880  and  1890,  covering  Mr.  Gladstone's 
second  ministry,  marks  the  lowest  depth 
of  English  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
nations  since  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution.  It  includes  such  disgraceful 
episodes  as  the  histories  of  Majuba  Hill, 
Gordon's  death,  and  the  Penjdeh  surren- 
der to  Russia.  The  second  half  of  the 
decade  marks  the  reawakening  of  the 
nation,  shown  in  the  reconstruction  and 
enlargement  of  her  fleet,  in  the  Queen's 
first  jubilee,  and  in  general  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  the  empire.  It  would 
be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of 
literature,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  con- 


tributing causes,  in  this  revival  of  the  na- 
tional spirit.  Gordon's  death  had  changed 
the  gratitude  which  thousands  of  educated 
men  had  previously  felt  toward  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  account  of  his  fiscal  reforms,  to 
bitter  detestation  and  loathing.  The 
newly-enfranchised  democracy  had  an 
utter  contempt  for  the  policy  of  "  turning 
the  other  cheek  also."  The  growing  scorn 
on  the  part  of  the  Continental  Powers  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  fighting  nation — "  Eng- 
land has  got  too  fat,"  was  Bismarck's 
brutal  phrase — was  fast  rousing  the  coun- 
try to  a  serious  examination  of  its  re- 
sources. But,  above  all,  the  flood  of  his- 
torical and  heroic  literature  which  Steven- 
son had  started  was  daily  educating 
Englishmen  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
glorious  part  played  by  their  ancestors  on 
sea  and  land.  The  Englishman  straight- 
ened up  as  he  thought  of  the  past  with 
its  roll  of  illustrious  names,  but  he  felt 
uneasy  about  the  future.  Might  it  not  be 
true  that  money  had  unnerved  him?  Was 
it  not  possible  that  he  had  grown  too  fat 
to  fight  ?  -N^ 

Comfort  and  reassurance  came  from  a  \ 
new  strong  voice  out  of  the  East.     Other      ] 
voices  had  sung  of  a  dead  past;  this  voice     / 
sang  of  the  living  present.     Other  singers    / 
had  chanted  the  praises  of  kings  and  cap-    / 
tains,  of  heaven-sent  leaders  and  earth-  / 
born  giants;  this  singer  exalted  on  high  I 
the  private  soldier,  the  young  subaltern,  \ 
the  obscure  civil  servant.    The  mere  re- 
cital of  the  deeds  of  these  men  compelled 
belief     in   their   substantial   truth;    the 
wealth  of  incident,  the  corroborative  de- 
tails, the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
actors,  when    described    by  this  master 
mind,  were  at  once  so  extravagant,  and  so 
consistent  in  themselves,  as  to  supersede 
any  effort    of  imagination   beyond   that 
which  the  eye  had  seen  and  the  ear  had 
heard.  The  conclusion  was  irresistible  that 
only  a  suitable  environment  was  wanting 
to  reproduce  from  the  ranks  of  Englishmen 
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a  Drake  or  a  Clive,  a  Peterborough  or  a 
Nelson. 

Kipling  is  the  romantic  antithesis  to 
the  classical  Stevenson^  in  the  older  and 
stricter  use  of  these  terms.  Both  men 
strenuously  avoid  using  the  hackneyed 
phrase  or  worn-out  word  which  has  been 
turned  to  so  many  accounts  as  to  become 
meaningless  for  exact  and  original  descrip- 
tion ;  but  while  Stevenson  seeks  to  infuse 
new  life  into  the  authoritative  diction  of 
the  older  masters  of  English  prose,  Kip- 
ling carefully  gleans  words  from  the  ver- 
nacular which  have  intrinsic  vividness  of 
expression.  Both  have  the  artist's  rever- 
ence for  the  vehicle  which  they  employ  to 
produce  their  effects;  Stevenson  trusts  to 
time  to  purify  his  medium ;  Kipling  grasps 
at  freshness  so  that  his  work  may  have  the 
sharp  impression  of  originality.  The 
slang  which  Kipling's  methods  and  pur- 
poses oblige  him  to  use,  is  always  pregnant 
with  meaning,  is  never  offensive,  and 
wherever  possible  is  in  the  line  of  the 
legitimate  expansion  of  the  written  lan- 
guage; the  forms  which  Stevenson  em- 
ploys to  give  suppleness,  variety  and  lu- 
cidity to  his  prose  never  degenerate  into 
mere  archaisms.  Stevenson  views  the 
same  scene  under  many  different  aspects, 
to  deepen  his  impression  of  it;  Kipling 
takes  in  its  characteristic  note  with  a 
swift,  illuminating  glance,  which  gives 
him  all  that  is  needful  to  know.  The 
work  of  both  men  is  permeated  with  a 
profound  sense  of  the  continual  drama  of 
human  life;  the  action  and  reaction  which 
go  on  without  ceasing  between  man  and 
man,  or  man  and  nature,  is  always  in  the 
forefront  of  their  thoughts. 

Kipling's  genius  is  most  apparent  in 
his  power  of  selecting  and  combining 
words  which  retain  their  virility  unim- 
paired. It  is  this  quality  that  gives  his 
work  its  delightful  freshness,  because  the 
clear  image  which  it  presents  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  is  not  blurred  by  any  \ 


half-conscious  reminiscence  of  similar 
phrases  having  been  employed  by  other 
writers  in  connection  with  things  very 
different.  He  also  makes  very  full  use  in 
his  prose  writing  of  his  poetic  gift  of  con- 
densation, leaving  the  dynamic  energy  of 
his  thought  free  to  expand  in  the  mind  of 
by  his  reader,  instead  of  weakening  its  force 
hammering  it  out  thin.  This  is  the  qual- 
ity which  gives  his  work  its  stimulating 
strength,  and  allows  it  to  be  read  and  re- 
read without  exhausting  its  vitality.  Like 
other,  and  sometimes  greater,  writers,  his 
imaginative  insight  has  enabled  him  to 
seize  a  firm  hold  of  the  crux  of  many  hid- 
den mysteries.  The  more  one  learns  of 
India  and  of  its  administration  by  British 
officials,  the  more  keenly  one  appreciates 
the  allusive  hints  about  the  character  and 
fitness  of,  say,  individual  governor-gen- 
erals or  commanders-in-chief,  which  are 
spread  broadcast  in  his  poems.  His  abound- 
ing humor  gains  in  merit  because  it  never 
interferes  with  the  underlying  seriousness 
of  his  design  ;  his  memory  for  dialect 
must  be  astonishingly  good  since  it  seems 
to  reproduce  the  full  flavor  of  five  or  six 
diverse  languages.  He  takes  a  very  sane 
view  of  life,  according  to  the  accepted  or- 
thodox standard,  and  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  any  taint  of  the  morbid- 
ness which,  doubtless  from  ill  health,  af- 
fected some  of  Stevenson's  later  work. 
Yet,  upon  occasions,  he  can  conjure  up 
unfathomable  horrors — as  in  "  Bimi "  and 
"  At  the  End  of  the  Passage  " — and  re- 
main as  apparently  unmoved  as  if  he  were 
elling  children  ghost-stories. 

Kipling's  early  work  was  done  in  India, 
under  journalistic  pressure,  for  the  La- 
hore'  Military  and  Civil  Gazette,  and  it 
was  thus  i\\^  gDfjil  foi'LTme  to  write  for  a 
select  body  of  cultivated  men  who  could 
appreciate  good  writing  about  themselves 
and  their  doings  when  they  saw  it.  His 
fame  gradually  spread  to  England,  where 
the  many  different  aspects  of  his  prose 
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and  Terse  appealed  to  as  many  different 
classes  of  readers,  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  men  who  were  out  in  India, 
though  few  knew  much  about  their  life 
under  tropical  conditions  of  actiye  service. 
Mulvaney,  Ortheris  and  Learoyd  had  not 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  desirable  addi- 
tions to  any  neighborhood,  especially  im- 
mediately after  pay-day,  but  when  Kip- 
ling's famous  "  Three  Musketeers "  were 
seen  at  their  proper  work  of  fighting  the 
Queen^s  enemies,  much  was  forgiven  and 
forgotten.  The  vastness  of  the  empire,! 
the  imperial'  character  of  British  rule  in^ 
India,  the  unflinching  courage  and  recti- 
tude which  soldiers  and  civilians  displayed 
in  the  silent  discharge   of  their  duties 

)  abroad  were  first  brought  home  to  the 
man  in  the  street  by  Kipling.  The  reign 
of  flabby  philanthropists,  who  had  long 
wished  England  to  give  up  her  colonies 
lest  they  should  some  day  prove  a  burden 
to  her,  was  finally  ended  by  Kipling's 
Indian  revelations.  The  third  .stanza  of 
the  national  anthem  was  again  shouted 
with  the  fervor  of  conviction.  Was  it  a 
revival  of  militarism,  or  only  a  revival  of 
manhood?  Was  yrrf^r\(1  n^mlTlg  ^2. 
strov  civilizatiS^!5rTo  T^rftpfii'YgJt  ? 

Kipling's  first  introduction  to  American 
readers  was  undoubtedly  due  to  his  great 
and  sudden  popularity  in  England.  Hav- 
ing become  famous  there,  it  was  natural 
that  people  on  this  side  should  wish  to  judge 
for  themselves  of  the  capabilities  of  the  new 
writer.  The  boisterous  humor  of  Mulvaney 
was  instantly  appreciated,  as  well  as 
the  dramatic  intensity  of  some  of  his  short 
stories,  but  there  was  much  that  was  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  readers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  men  who  had  gone  to  India  or 
had  returned  home  from  it,  which  missed 
fire  here.  The  publication  of  the  "Jungle 
Book,'*  however,  securely  established  Kip- 
ling's fame  in  the  United  States,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  more  attentive  perusal  of  his  ear- 


lier works.  Slowly  the  conception  of  a 
fighting  Tommy  Atkins  grew  up  to  take 
the  place  of  the  previous  widely-held  belief 
that  the  British  soldier  was  more  orna- 
mental than  useful,  and  only  to  be  men 
tioned  in  terms  of  disparagement  when 
contrasted  with  the  armed  millions  of 
Germany  or  France.  Slowly,  too,  came 
the  realization  that  the  handful  of  civil 
servants  and  the  moderate  army  of  70,000 
white  men  were  administering  justice  and 
keeping  the  peace  in  a  country  as  large  as 
Europe  without  Russia,  populated  by  300,- 
000,000  people — doing  it,  moreover,  incor- 
ruptibly  and  without  unnecessary  tyranny. 
This  was  a  big  enough  spectacle  in  itself 
to  excite  unstinted  American  admiration, 
and  it  showed  that  the  somewhat  unsym- 
pathetic reserve  of  the  average  English- 
man could  be  turned  to  good  use  when  it 
came  to  ruling  millions  of  subject  races, 
"  without  fear,  favor  or  affection,"  as  the 
old  law  books  say.  But  Kipling  went  a 
step  further:  he  lifted  the  veil  of  reserve 
and  showed  us  the  warm  hearts  beating 
underneath — ^the  sacrifices  made  to  relieve 
sick  comrades,  the  heroism  displayed  in 
succoring  beleaguered  outposts,  the  bold 
assumption  of  vast  responsibilities  in 
times  of  peril  by  officers  or  civilians  not 
long  past  their  Heens.  In  short,  the 
American  who  scarcely  understood  the 
Englishman  in  his  own  home,  found  no 
difficulty,  with  Kipling's  aid,  in  meeting 
him  on  the  common  ground  of  India. 
Here  were  tasks — frontier  wars,  wide- 
spread famine,  vast  irrigation  schemes — 
which  might  tax  to  the  uttermost  even  an 
American's  ingenuity  and  versatility,  cap- 
able as  he  felt  himself  of  ruling  the  world 
or  exploiting  the  earth.  Here  was  the 
sense  and  sympathy  of  kinship — a  com- 
mon feeling  of  power  to  be  used  for 
righteous  ends. 

The  enlargement  of  American  view 
which  followed  the  reading  of  Kipling's 
prose  and  verse  relating  to  India  and  cog- 
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nate  subjects  went  backward  and  forward. 
Imagination  was  now  stirred  by  Mahan's 
glowing  account  of  the  achievements  of 
the  British  navy,  by  such  serial  publica- 
tions as  "  English  Men  of  Action^^^  and  by 
the  more  ^TVofable  accounts  of  the  free- 
dom in  the  Colonies  before  the  Revolution 
which  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  and 
others  unearthed.  The  reaction  which 
followed  the  Venezuela  war  scare  was  of 
service  in  showing  how  foolish  both  sides 
would  have  felt  if  hostilities  had  actually 
ensued.  There  was  almost  a  general 
chuckle  in  this  country  when  the  German 
"War  Lord/'  presuming  that  England's  un- 
willingness to  go  to  war  with  the  United 
States  was  due  to  pusillanimity,  attempted 
to  interfere  with  her  in  the  Transvaal  only 
to  meet  with  a  roar  of  defiance  and  a  hast- 
ily mobilized  fleet.  The  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee, with  its  historic  background,  and  with 


its  visible  present  empire,  also  appealed  to 
the  American  sense  of  kinship,  while  Kip- 
ling's "Recessional,''  which  followed  it,  was  j 
a  solemn  invocation  to  the  whole  English-/ 
speaking  race  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity  I 
not  to  forget  the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  i 

If  the  English-speaking  peoples  have 
recognized  new  ideals,  have  taken  upon 

themselves  new  burdens,  have  dimly  felt 
again  that  "  the  path  of  duty  was  the  waj^ 
to  glory,"  we  must  credit  the  literary 
genius  of  Stevenson  and  Kipling  with 
having  set  in  motion  the  forces  which 
have  brought  about  reconciliation  and  ex- 
pansion. With  the  companionship  and  . 
sympathy  of  America,  the  weary  Titan,  ( 
as  Matthew  Arnold  called  England,  no 
longer  feels  the  heaviness  of  the  burden ; 
with  England's  mistakes  in  mind,  America 
may  advance  ^ong  the  path  of  larger  op- 
portunities without  trepidation. 

E.  H.  Mullin. 


\ 


TWO  AND  FATE 

The  ship  we  ride  the  world  in  sniffs  the  storm, 

And  throws  its  head  up  to  the  hurricane, 
Quivering  like  a  war-horse  when  ranks  form 

With  scream  of  bugles  and  the  shout  of  men, 
Neighs  to  the  challenge  of  the  thunderbolt. 

And  charges  in  the  squadrons  of  the  surge, 
Sabring  its  way  with  fury  of  revolt 

And  lashed  with  exaltation  as  a  scourge! 
Who  would  not  rather  founder  in  the  fight 

Than  not  have  known  the  glory  of  the  fray? 
Ay,  to  go  down  in  armor  and  in  might, 

With  our  last  breath  to  dominate  dismav, 
To  sink  amid  the  mad  sea's  clashing  spears 
And  with  the  cry  of  bugles  in  our  earsl 

^From  •  'Along  the  Trail ;  "  Poems  by  Richard  Hovey,    By  penn  ission  of  Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  d-  Co, 
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A  SERIES  of  new  and  excellent  por- 
traits gives  additiooal  interest  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  D.  Miley'a  new  book 
just  issued  by  the  Scribners,  "In  Cuba 
with  Shafter."  The  picture  of  the  group 
reproduced  below  shows  General  Shafter, 
with  his  full  staff,  during  the  tedious 
"  rocking-chair  period  "  of  the  war,  as  Mr, 
Davis  happily  phrased  it.  Colonel  Miley 
stands  just  behind  his  chief. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  announce  for- 
immediate  publication  Ijavignac's  "  Music 
and  Musicians,"  translated  by  Mr.  William 
Morchant,  well  illustrated,  and  annotated 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  The  increasing 
number   of  good  books  upon  music  and 


musicians  published  within  a  few  years  is 
worthy  of  comment.  Among  other  new 
issues,  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson's  latest  work, 
"  The  Pianoforte  and  Its  Music,"  is  the 
initial  volume  in  the  "  Music  Lover's 
Library,"  to  be  produced  by  the  Scribners, 
and  the  book  of  brilliant  essays  by  Mr. 
James  Huneker,  called  "Mezzotints  in 
Music,"  just  issued  by  the  same  house, 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  general 
reading  public  as  well  as  that  of  opera 
and  concert  devotees. 

An  interesting  announcement  is  that  by 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  of  the  forth- 
coming new  edition  of  Miss  Wormeley's 
translations  of  Balzac,  which  will  include 
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some  new  material  and  nearly  a  hundred 
photograrure  plates  by  TariouB  French 
artists.  The  same  firm  will  also  publish 
"  Pastor  Naudie's  Young  Wife,"  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Edouard  Bod 
by  Bradley  Gilman;  "  In  Ymd,"  by  Hen- 
ryk  Sienkiewicz,  translated  by  Mr,  Curtin ; 
a  translation  by  Miss  E.  Whitney  of  Victor 
Charbonnel's  La  Volonle  de  Vivre,  with 
an  introduction  by  Miss  Lillian  Whiting; 
and  Daudet's  "  Nabob,"  translated  by 
Mr.  George  Burnham  Ives.  New  volumes 
in  the  collected  edition  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Hale's 
works  are  announced,  a  new  edition  of 
Captain  Mahan's  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  several 
new  novels  and  romances,  and  new  editions 
of  Anna  Bowman  Dodd's  popular  books 
of  travel  in  France  and 
England. 

"The  Lifeand  Letters, 
of  Lewis  Carroll,"  which 
is  reviewed  by  Miss 
Sherman  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  The 
Book  Bvyer,  contains 
so  many  interesting  pic- 
tures that  it  ia  difficult 
to  select  from  the  pro- 
fusion. Of  special  inter- 
est are  the  portraits  of 
Lewis  Carroll's  friends 
and  contemporaries.  We 
take  pleasure  in  repro- 
ducing here,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  pub- 
lishers, the  photographs 
of  the  Eossetti  family, 
Tom  Taylor  and  Lord 
Tennyson  —  the  last  a 
portrait  entirely  unfa- 
miliar and  taken  many 
years  ago. 

jt 

There  ia  hardly  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  next 
book   which   Mr.   Arlo 


Bates  is  to  publish  will  excite  the  people 
of  Boston  aa  his  novel,  "  The  Puritans," 
has  done.  The  local  readers  of  that  story 
amused  and  interested  themselves  to  a 
pathetic  degree  by  identifying  its  charac- 
ters with  actual  personages.  A  certain 
clergyman  is  said  to  have  been  made  sick 
by  what  he  took  for  a  caricature  of  himself 
— and  until  Mr.  Bates  heard  of  the  sickness 
it  is  declared  that  he  never  heard  of  the 
clergyman.  But  there  will  be  no  such 
calamities  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  nest  hook,  for  it  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  a  volume  of  verse,  to  ■ 
be  called  "Under  the  Beech  Tree," 
and  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton,   Mifflin    &    Co.    in    the    immediate 
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uture.     TitjruB  can  rest  in   its  shade 
without  fear. 

J) 
A  promising  lot  of  fiction  is  annouoced 
for  early  publication  by  the  Scribners. 
Mr.  Cable's  new  romances  of  Kew  Orleans 
and  its  mingled  races—"  The  Entoraolo- 
gistj"  "  The  Taxidermist,"  and  "  The 
Solitary " — are  to  appear  in  a  single 
Tolnme,  called  "  Strong  Hearts."  Mr. 
Jesse  Lynch  WilliainB,  whose  "  Princeton 
Stories  "  were  among  the  best  of  the  tales 
of  undergraduate  life,  has  collected  a 
number  of  the  brilliant  sketches  of  news- 
paper men  and  customs  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  magazines  during  the  past 
year  in  a  Tolume  called  "The  Stolen 
Story,  and  Other  Newspaper  Stories,"  The 
Australian  novelist,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung, 
whose  portrait  we  publish  on  page  97 — for 
the  first  time  in  America,  we  believe — of- 
fers a  new  story  of  fascinating  rascality 


.    Copyright,  ISW.  bf  The  Century  Co.] 

called  "The  Amateur  Cracksman,"  and 
Mr.  Harrison  Robertson,  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
tells  a  good  story  of  love  and  politics  in 
Kentucky,  called  "If  I  Were  a  Man." 
And  finally,  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  has  pat 
together  a  number  of  her  short  stories  in 
an  attractive  volume,  and  Miss  Anna  A. 
Rogers  has  written  a  series  of  episodes  of 
life  in  the  navy,  called  "  Sweethearts  and 
Wives."  These  last  three  volumes  are  to 
appear  in  the  "  Ivory  Series." 

Kossuth,  Bismarck,  Napoleon  III.  and 
Garibaldi  are  "The  Throne  Makers"  who 
give  the  title  to  a  volume  of  essays  by 
Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  which  is  to 
be  published  in  the  early  spring  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The 
range  of  other  subjects  treated  in  the 
volume  is  suggested  by  its  containing  also 
essays  on  Giordano,  Bnino  and   Bryant. 
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Mr.  Thayer  is  the  editor  of  the  Harvard 
Oraduates'  Magazine.  Still  another  of 
bis  anbjects  i^  Carlyle,  with  whom  a  sec- 
ond volume,  proceeding  from  Harvard 
and  the  same  publishers,  is  to  appear  at 
about  the  same  time.  This  is  to  be  made 
np  of  the  letters  to  Carlyle's  sister,  of 
which  a  portion,  edited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Townsend  Gopeland,  were  printed  in  re- 
cent numbers  of  the  Allantic  Montltly. 
With  all  of  these  Mr,  Copeland's  memor- 
able paper  on  "Garlyle  as  a  Letter- 
Writer  "  is  to  be  incorporated.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  most  important  addition  to 
Carlyle  literature. 

Here  is  an  encouraging  tale  for  begin- 
ners in  novel  writing.  When  Miss  Mary 
Johnston,  of  Alabama,  sent  her  story 
"  Prisoners  of  Hope  "  to  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Go,  she  was  entirely  un- 
known to  them,  and  her  story  had  nothing 
but  iiB  own  merits  to  recommend  it.  These 
the  publishers  recognized  at  once,  and  the 
public  has  been  equally  quick  to  recognize 
the  book  as  something  which  it  wants. 

We  are  indebted  to  her  pubUehers  for 
Miss  Johnston's  portrait,  and  also  for  that 
of   Miss  Estelle  M,  Hurll,  the  editor  of 


Mrs.  Jameson,  whose  "Life  of  Our  Lord 
in  Art"  was  an  attractive  feature  in  last 
winter's  book-list. 

The  proprietor  of  a  cheap  restaurant  in 
a  New  England  city,  where  one  may  see 
advertised  a  "Bemember  the  Maine 
Lunch,"  can  hardly  have  any  idea  that  he 
is  quoting  Mr,  Richard  Hovey.  For  that 
matter,  how  many  have  known  the  origin 
of  the  thrice -familiar  phrase  ?  It  may  be 
found  in  its  first  form,  reprinted  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  in  Mr.  Hovey's 
new  volume,  "Along  the  Trail."  The  last 
stanza  of  the  opening  poem,  "  The  Word 
of  the  Iiord  from  Havana,"  written  im- 
mediately after  the  destruction  of  the 
battleship,  is  found  to  read  : 

"  Te  who  remember  the  Alamo, 
Remember  the  Htdne  I 
Ye  who  mifettered  the  alave, 
Break  a  free  people's  chain." 
Poetry  does  not  often    make  its  contri- 
butions so   promptly  to  current  speech. 
Yet  even  Mr.  Dooley  has  shown  that  he 
is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  Kipling  when 
he  quotes  him  as  saying,  "  The  less  we 
forget,  the  more  we  remember." 
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Three   books  compact  of  adventure  in 
high  and  low  latitades  are  included  in  the 
Scribuera'    spring    announcement     lists. 
"  On    the  South   African    Frontier,"  by 
William  H.  Brown,  is  a  story  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland 
during  the  critical  years  of  the  colony, 
including  his  own  personal  adventures  as 
banter,    miner,    farmer,    curio-collector, 
etc.     (He  went  by  the  name  of  "  Curio  " 
Brown.)     The  book  has  thirty-two  illus- 
trations from  the  author's  photographs, 
besides  two  maps.     "  In  the  Klondyke," 
by  Frederick  Palmer,  includes  the  story 
of  a  winter  journey  into   Dawson   City, 
and  a  winter  residence  there.     It  is  the 
plain   story  of  a   journalist    who   wrote 
aboat    what    he    saw, 
with  no  prejudices  to 
gratify  or  hopes  to  re- 
alize.   There  are  many 
illustrations.  The  third 
book,  "  A  Texas  Ran- 
ger," by  Mr.  N,  A,  Jen- 
nings, is  the  narrative 
of  the  life  and  surpris- 
ing   adventures    of   a 
young  man  oh  the  Rio 
Grande  frontier,  in  a 
company     of     Texas 
Rangers,    during    the 
early  eighties.    Many 
historic  figures  of  the 
plains   figure  in    Mr. 
Jennings's  reminiscen- 
ces, if  such  a  word  be 
not  absurd  as  applied 
to   so    young  a  man. 
Mr.  Jennings  is  now 
engaged  in  newspaper 
work   in    New  York, 
and  is  widely  known 
among  newspaper  men 
as  a  brilliant  writer, 
with  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion and  a  fine  mem- 


The  latter  part  of  February  was 
distinguiBhed  in  Boston  by  the  ample 
opportunities  it  brought  for  seeing 
good  pictures.  At  the  Art  Museum  there 
was  an  oxhibition  of  the  paintings  of 
Mr.  Maurice  Boutet  de  Mouvel.  At  Cop- 
ley Hall  were  the  Sargent  portraits,  gath- 
ered from  many  quarters  by  and  for  the 
Art  Students'  Association.  The  St. 
Botolph  Club  gave  its  gallery  to  a  col- 
lection of  Moneta,  and  last  of  all  came 
the  South  End  Free  Art  Exhibition, 
opened  by  the  Mayor  on  the  eve  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  This  was  the  third  of 
these  exhibitions  given  at  intervals  of  two 
years,  and  owing  their  origin  to  the 
residents  of  the  South  End  House,  the 


ory. 
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oldest  college  settlement  in  Boston.  The 
private  owners  have  bLowq  great  gener- 
osity in  lending  valuable  paintings,  and 
altogether  this  exhibition  has  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  iustitntious  of  Boston. 

By  a  slip  of  the  pen  last  month  the  name 
of  Mr.  Robert  Coster,  whose  collection  of 
old  photographs  has  been  drawn  on  by 
Toe  Book  Buyer  for 
several  interesting  por- 
traits, was  written 
James  Coster.  Mr. 
Coster  this  month  fur- 
nishee  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
John  S.  C.  Abbott,  ta- 
ken  by  Bogardus  in  his 
studio  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Frank- 
lin street,  jast  after  the 
war,  we  jadge,  since 
the  "carte  de  visite" 
bears  a  two-cent  reve- 
nue stamp  on  its  back. 
The  portrait  of  Bryant 
bears  no  date,  and  was 
taken  by  Gnrney  St 
Son,  at  707  Broadway.  t  w.  h 

The  photograph  of  Pro- 
fessor Bach  was  "  published  by  E.  H.  T. 
Anthony,  501  Broadway,  from  a  photo- 
graphic negative  in  Brady's '  National  Por- 
trait Gallery.' "  The  old  photograph  of 
Dr.  Bacon — perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  all — was  made  at  the  "  photographic 
rooms  "  of  M.  Moulthrop,  in  New  Haven, 
and  bears  Dr.  Bacon's  autograph  signature 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  card. 

The  question  whether  very  large  type  or 
very  small  is  more  likely  to  attract  careful 
attention  has  long  vexed  advertisers,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  any- 
thing which  piques  curiosity  appeals 
strongly  to  the  reader  of  paragraphs, 
even  though  he  might  not  take  the  trouble 
to    spell   oat  a   minnte    advertisement. 


Several  correspondents  have  asked  The 
Book  Bdyer  abont  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion— shown  very  indistinctly  in  the  pic- 
ture— on    the    wall    of    Senator    Hoar's 
study,  of  which  we  printed  a  photograph 
in  the  February  number.    The  passage  in 
Greek  letters  is  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  its  familiar  translation  is,  "  The  night 
Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work."    Mr. 
Rudyard    Kipling,    it 
may  he  remarked,  has 
the    same    inscription 
over  the  fireplace  in  his 
house  at  Brattleboro'. 

The  London  Acad- 
emt/,  following  its  cus- 
tom of  awarding  prizes 
to  books  of  signal  merit 
published  during  the 
year,  has  "crowned" 
Mr.  Joseph  Conrad's 
"  Tales  of  Unrest," 
lately  published  in  this 
country  by  the  8crib- 
ners,  awarding  to  it  a 
prize  of  tifty  guineas. 
iBHUNQ  In  discuasing  Mr.'Con- 

rad's  cIaim,to  this  place 
of  honor  among  contemporary  English 
authors,  the  Academy  says  :  "  It  is  Mr. 
Conrad's  achievement  to  l»ve  brought  the 
East  to  our  very  doors,  not  only  its  people 
—  others  have  done  that  conspicuously 
well  —  but  its  feeling,  its  glamour,  its 
beauty  and  wonder." 
J* 
"  The  Wire-Cutters  "  is  the  name  of  a 
new  novel  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  which 
will  shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  It  is  a  story  of  Texas, 
and  of  an  embroilment  over  the  shutting 
of  cuttle  from  springs  by  wire  fences, 
Mrs,  Davis  tells  a  better  story  now  than 
when  she  wrote  "  Under  the  Man-Fig," 
and  that  was  distinctly  a  very  good  and 
very  readable  novel     Mrs,  Clara  Louise 
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Burnham  will  soon  publieh  through  the 
same  honse  "A  West  Point  Wooing  and 
Other  Stories,"  a  group  of  tales,  many  of 
which  relate  to  episodes  of  West  Point 
life,  with  which   Mrs.   Bumham  is  evi- 
dently very  familiar. 
j« 
The  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  William 
F.  Apthorp,  the  distinguished  writer  upon 
musical    subjects,   who 
prefers  Boston  to  New 
York  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence,    is     reproduced 
from  an   amateur  pho- 
tograph.    The  attitude 
is   as   characteristic   as 
the  facial  expression  is 


The     Scrihners     an- 
nounce that  they  have 
acquired   all    rights   in 
the  publication  of  F.  J. 
Stimson's  historical  no- 
vel, "  King  Noanett :  a 
Story   of   Old  Virginia         [Attar.ca™  d-I^I- 
and   the   Massachusetts 
Bay."  This  story  has  been  extraordinarily 
successful  both  in  England  and  America 
and  is  now  in  its  fourth  edition.   This  new 
edition  has  four  additional  illustrations 
from   landscape   sketches   of  scones   d,e- 
scribed  in  the  story. 
j« 

"  The  Trail  of  the  Gold  Seekers"  is  the 
title  of  a  new  book  by  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland, 
which  the  Macmillan  Co.  will  publish 
in  June.  It  is  the  literary  result  of  his 
trip  over  the  trail  last  year  when  he  led  a 
pack-train  from  Ashcroft,  British  Colum- 
bia, to  the  Stickeen  Kiver  ;  and  after- 
ward joined  the  miners'  stampede  for  the 
Atlin  Lake  country.  The  same  firm  also 
announce  that  they  will  publish  in  March 
a  new  edition  of  "  The  Rose  of  Butcher's 
Cooly,"  revised  by  the  author,  and  with  an 
additional  final  chapter.    A  new  edition 


of  "Main  Travelled  Roads,"  with  some 
added  stories  will  be  brought  out  in 
April,  and  in  May  the  same  publishers  will 
bring  out,  with  the  addition  of  some  stor- 
ies and  about  ten  of  his  most  popular  di- 
alect poems,  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland's  "  Prairie  Folks."  In  October 
they  will  publish  another  new  book  by 
Mr.  Garland  which  will  bo  called  "  Boy 
Life  on  the  Prairie." 

This  hook,  Mr.  Gar- 
land says,  will  contain 
the  work  of  which  he  is 
fondest.  We  fancy  this 
may  be  because  these 
boy  stories  are  in  some 
degree  autobiographi- 
cal ;  at  least,  they  show 
the  life  of  the  boy  of 
the  western  plains  in 
prose  as  Mr.  Riley  has 
written  it  in  verse. 
J* 
^  The  attractive  book- 

Don  Quiiote."]  pl*te  of  Mr.  Woodworth, 
reproduced  herewith, 
has  been  made,  very  frankly,  from  Caran 
d'Achc's  drawing  of  Don  Quixote — ^ which 
was  published  several  years  ago  in  The 
Book  Buyer  in  M.  Alexandre's  article 
upon  Caran  d'Ache  and  his  work.  Of 
course  it  makes  a  fine  book-plate;  but  we 
wonder  whether  the  artist  appreciates 
the  compliment  paid  his  drawing. 

All  lovers  of  the  woods  and  fields  will 
hail  with  delight  the  appearance  of  "  How 
to  Know  the  Ferns,"  by  Mrs.  Frances 
[Danal  Parsons,  a  companion  volume  to 
the  same  author's  "  How  to  Know  the 
AVild  Flowers,"  which,  during  the  few  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  its  appearance, 
has  reached  the  extraordinary  sale  of 
40,000  copies.  This  new  volume  will  do 
for  the  ferns  what  "  How  to  Know  the 
Wild  Flowers  "  did  for  our  common  wild 
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flowers,  and  as  it  is  similar  in  scope  and 
treatment  it  is  sure  of  a  like  success. 
The  book  will  be  elaborately  illustrated 
with  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  drawings 
by  Marion  Satterlee  and  Alice  J.  Smith, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  reader  in  the 
identification  of  the  common  ferns,  and 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit. 

The  Life  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  which 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  pub- 
lish in  a  few  weeks  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
a  very  interesting  work.  Stanton  was  a 
very  large  figure  in  the  war  for  the  Union, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  uncommonly 
brusque  and  inevitably  made  many  ene- 
mies will  certainly  not  detract  from  the 
interest  of  the  biography.  It  is  in  two 
volumes,  written  with  the  full  sanction  of 
the  Stanton  family  by  Hon.  George  C. 
Gorham,  for  some  years  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  sumptuous  memorial  volume  of 
Anton  Seidl,  which  is  just  coming  from 
the  Scribners'  press,  contains  all  that  is 
available  of  what  might  be  called  the 
"personal  literature"  relating  to  Seidl, 
together  with  much  matter  of  historical 
value.  Mmes.  Lehmann,  Brandt,  Nordica 
and  Eames,  and  Niemann,  Jean  de  Reszke, 
Victor  Herbert,  and  others,  write  of  Seidl 
as  man  and  musician.  Critical  apprecia- 
tions are  contributed  by  Mr.  Krehbiel, 
Mr.  Huneker,  Mr.  Steinberg,  Mr.  Finck, 
and  others,  and  a  biographical  sketch  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Finck  with  the  per- 
sonal assistance  of  Mrs.  Seidl.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  many  por- 
traits of  Seidl,  finely  executed  and  of  ex- 
ceptional interest. 

For  some  time  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  have  announced  a  new  "  Authors* 
Catalogue,"  and  now  it  is  very  nearly  ready 
for  publication.     It  will  be  far  more  than 


a  mere  catalogue,  and  must  take  its  place 
almost  as  a  hand-book  of  information  on 
many  phases  of  American  literature.  Its 
opening  pages  will  be  devoted  to  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  publishing  house 
which  traces  its  descent  directly  from  that 
of  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Then  follows  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  now  on  its  list,  with 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  every  author. 
The  importance  of  these  authentic  items 
concerning  a  large  number  of  the  most 
eminent  American  writers  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  The  next  "feature"  of  the 
catalogue  is  an  account  of  the  series  (such 
as  the  "  American  Statesmen  ")  and  the 
libraries  (like  the  "Riverside  School 
Library")  published  by  the  house,  with 
full  lists  of  the  books  and  authors  repre- 
sented in  them.  Last  of  all  comes  an 
account  of  the  periodicals  published  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Of  course 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  and  into  its  history  alone 
enters  much  of  the  history  of  American 
letters. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  announces 
"  The  Daughters  of  Babylon,"  by  Wilson 
Barrett  and  Robert  Hichens,  based  upon 
Mr.  Barrett's  play  of  the  same  name. 
This  appears  to  be  a  novel  written  from  a 
play,  but  the  publication  of  modern  plays 
in  handsome  editions  has  recently  met  with 
favor.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Russell  has  lately 
made  beautiful  editions  of  "  Phroso  "  and 
"  Trelawny  of  the  Wells,"  which  are  not 
only  charming  souvenirs  of  an  evening's 
amusement,  but  bits  of  literature  quite  as 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  third  shelf  as 
certain  older  and  prosier  dramatists. 

The  fine  portrait,  hitherto  unpublished, 
of  Mr.  John  Burroughs  which  we  take 
pleasure  in  printing  on  the  opposite  page, 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Dreiser  at  West  Park, 
just  outside  Mr.  Burroughs'  cabin-study. 


[From  ■  photofcrapb  by  Theodore  DretBer.1 
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By  a  curioiiB  coincidence  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  "  James  RuBsell  Lowell 
and  Hie  Friends,"  and  Professor  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Jr.'s  short  life  of  Lowell  in 
the  "  Beacon  Biogi-aphiea  "  series  will  ap- 
pear in  the  same  month  of  April. 
J* 

Mr.   John    S.   Wise,  who    wrote    that 


with  great  satisfaction  in  Boston,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Barrows,  but  because 
for  a  few  days  there  was  ground  for  the  de- 
finite fear  that  Mr,  Herbert  Putnam  might 
leave  the  Boston  Library  for  the  somewhat 
more  conspicuous  post  in  Washington. 

In  uonnection  with  the  free  municipal 
lectures  in  Boston  on  the  general  subject 
charming  book,  "  Diomed,"  the  biography     of  Imperialism  and  Territorial  Eipansion, 
of  a  canine  friend,  a  year  or  two  ago,  is     a  course  in  which  eminent  anthoritiea  of 


now  about  to  bring  out,  through 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
an  autobiographicalwork  of  great 
interest, "  The  End  of  an  Era." 
Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen  he  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  was  an  eye- 
witness of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  Civil  War, 
When  the  war  was  finished  he 
went  on  with  his  education  as  any 
boy  of  eighteen  might  have  done. 
But  not  every  boy  in  hia  later 
years  has  such  a  fund  of  interest- 
ing stories  to  tell,  or  auch  a  gift 
of  telling  them.  A  foretaste  of 
the  book's  quality  will  be  given 
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far  more  than  local  fame  have 
been  engaged,  the  Boston  Public 
Library  has  done  an  excellent 
piece  of  work.  The  Library's 
Monthly  Bulletin  for  February 
devotes  four  of  its  large  pages  to 
the  printing  of  an  exhaustive  ref- 
erence list  of  books,  magazine 
articles  and  newspaper  clippings 
which  relate  to  the  question  of 
"expansion"  and  may  be  found  in 
the  Library.  The  conversion  of 
the  old  newspaper  room  into  a 
lecture  hall,  which  has  just  been 
put  to  its  first  use  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Club,  is  another  sign  of  the  cease- 


in  two  papers  in  spring  nnmbers  of  the  less  activity  of  the  institution.  The  news- 
Atlantic.  paper  and  magazine  rooms  are  now 
•"  brought  together  on  the  first  floor.  On 
The  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Mason  Knapp,  the  second  floor  the  changes  in  the  Libra- 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  removed  rian's  office  have  cleared  the  way  for 
one  of  the  moat  familiar  figures  in  the  in-  great  improvements  in  the  system  of  de- 
stitution, most  familiar  because  to  Mr.  livering  books  to  readers.     The  overhead 


Knapp  in  his  capacity  of  Reference  Libra- 
rian nearly  every  reader  in  Bates  Hall 
was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  apply  for  as- 
sistance. The  place  he  left  vacant  was  a 
difficult  one  to  fill,  but  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Oscar  A.  Bierstadt,  who  has  long  occu- 
pied  a    similar    position    in   the    Astor 


railroad,  which  carries  about  the  applica- 
tion slips  and  drops  them  precisely  where 
they  are  needed,  cxhibita  a  degree  of  in 
telligence  altogether  amazing  in  a  mechan- 
ical device, 

* 
The  silhouette  of  Harold  Frederic  repro- 


Library,  gives  promise  that  Mr.  Knapp's  duced  above  was  clipped  about  ten  years 

work  will  be  continued  with  the  greatest  ago  for  Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed,  who  gave 

acceptability.    The  news  of  the  appoint-  his  own  silhouette  portrait  to  Mr.  Fred- 

ment  of  Congressman  Barrows,  of  Maasa-  eric  in  exchange.     It  is  now  reproduced 

chusetts,  to  the  headship  of  the  Congres-  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr.  Speed's  permia- 

sional  Library  was  received,  by  the  way,  sion.  The  Rambler. 


n  tbe  dr&wlne  by  Seymour] 


ON  SOME  ILLUSTRATORS  OF  DICKENS 


AMONG  the  popular  authors  who 
have  been  treated  with  special  lib- 
erality in  the  matter  of  pictorial  embel- 
lishmeat,  Dickens  holds  a  peculiarly 
prominent  position.  How  many  have 
tried  to  give  shape  to  our  mental  pictures 
of  the  motley  crew  wjiicli  peoples  Dick- 
ens's gallery !  And  with  varying  success^ 
a  success  generally  partial,  emphasized  in 
certain  directions,  in  the  delineation  of  cer- 
tain types  and  scenes  for  which  the  indivi- 
dual artist  was,  by  special  predilection,  or 
style,  or  study,  particularly  well  equipped. 
Some  —  comprehensive  gouiuKos  —  have 
illustrated  Dickens  entire,  or  almost 
entire,  single- banded;  others  again,  with 


specialized  ambition,  have  limited  their 
efforts  to  certain  novels  best  suited  in 
subject-matter  to  their  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  specialty  of  study,  or  to  the 
delineation  of  a  few  salient  characters 
which  well  represent  the  genius  of  their 
author  to  his  world  of  readers.  Thus,  be- 
ginning at  the  earliest,  we  have  a  list  that 
includes  Seymour,  Cruikshank,  Hablot  K. 
Browne  ("Phiz"— the  "artistic  exponent- 
in-chief  of  Dickens's  creations,"  as  Kitton 
calls  him,  who  illustrated  ten  of  the  nov- 
elist's principal  works)  and  George  Cat- 
termole  (architectural  subjects  in  "  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  "  and  "  Bamaby  Budge  "), 
for  the  first  dozen  published  books;  then 
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a  group  of  men  who  contributed  draw- 
ings to  the  original  editions  of  the  re- 
maining books  *  of  Dickens,  Frank  Stone 
and  his  son  Marcus,  Eichard  Doyle,  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  Daniel  Maclise,  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  Sir  John  Tenniel,  John 
Leech,  Samuel  Palmer,  F.  W.  Topham, 
and  S.  Luke  Fildes;  and,  finally,  the 
many  who  have  since  then  drawn  and  re- 
drawn for  us  those  scenes  and  characters 
dear  to  us  all:  Charles  Green,  Fred 
Walker,  our  own  F.  0.  C.  Darley,  Sol 
Eytinge,  and  other  American  artists  such 
as  A.  B.  Frost,  E.  A.  Abbey,  W.  L.  Shep- 
pard  and  Thomas  Nast;  and  those  who 
selected  simply  a  few  familiar  important 
figures  as  subjects  for  characterization  in 
sets  of  prints  for  the  portfolio  or  the 
frame,  beginning  with  "  Phiz ''  (who 
thus  drew  four  personages  each  in  "  Old 
Curiosity  Shop^'  and  "  Bamaby  Rudge'') 
and  including  Frederick  Barnard,  Kenny 
Meadows,  Thomas  Onwhyn,  A.  H.  For- 
rester ("A.  OrowquilP'),  J.  W.  Ehninger, 
and,  quite  recently,  C.  D.  Gibson. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  work  of  the 
first  three  artists  mentioned  that — of  all 
Dickens's  illustrations  in  book  form — most 
appeals  to  one.  Robert  Seymour,  that 
clever  and  humorous  depicter  of  sporting 
scenes*  projected  a  scries  of  sketches  deal- 
ing with  a  "  Club  of  Cockney  Sportsmen,^' 
Dickens  being  selected  to  write  the  letter- 
press. But  the  artist,  overwhelmed  >rith 
a  rush  of  business  which  affected  his 
mind  and  health,  committed  suicide  when 
only  seven  of  the  plates  were  finished. 
As  he  had  not  duplicated  them  they  ulti- 
mately had  to  be  copied  and  re-etched  by 
"  Phiz."  Robert  William  Buss  was  selected 
to  carry  on  the  work,  but  received  his  conge 
after  producing  two  plates.  Several  now  ap- 
plied for  the  vacant  position, — Thackeray 


♦"Christmas  Books,"  -'Christmas  Stories,"  "Ameri- 
can Notes,"  "  Pictures  from  Italy,"  "  Child's  History  of 
England,"  "  Uncommercial  Traveller,"  and  **  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood." 


(feeling  his  'way,  still  aiming  to  excel  in 
art),  John  Leech,  and  Alfred  Forrester 
("A.  Crowquiir'),— but  Habl6t  Knight 
Browne  ("Phiz")  was  chosen.  The 
"Sketches,''  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  the 
"  Lamplighter's  Story  "  are  the  only  ones 
of  Dickens's  works  illustrated  by  Cruik- 
shank,  if  we  except  the  "Life  of  Gri- 
maldi,"  which  was  only  edited  by  the 
novelist.  Foster  assures  us  that  Dickens 
was  generally  disappointed  with  his  illus- 
trations, and  would  have  preferred  his 
books  to  remain  unadorned,  f  But  the 
great  majority  of  readers  certainly  ap- 
prove of  the  pictorial  adjunct,  and  Cruik- 
shank  and  "  Phiz "  have,  after  all,  given 
us  those  types  which  have  proved  most 
lasting.  These  first  conceptions  of  Dick- 
ens's characters,  produced  under  the  nov- 
elist's direct  infiuence,  remain  after  all 
the  most  interesting  on  the  whole,  and 
have  infiuenced  our  mind's  eye,  though 
some  of  the  later  illustrators  may  be  more 
satisfactory,  perhaps,  in  certain  lines,  and 
superior  in  certain  specialties  of  technique. 
Gruikshank  was  really  a  remarkable 
man,  despite  his  limitations,  in  some 
ways  the  bigger  man  of  the  two,  certainly 
in  productiveness  and  the  clever  handling 
of  masses  of  minute  figures.  His  extra- 
ordinary activity  ("amazing,  energetic 
fecundity,"  said  Thackeray)  is  illustrated 
by  G.  W.  Reid's  "Descriptive  Catalogue" 
of  his  work,  in  which  5,000  printed  pieces 
are  listed,  and  men  like  Christopher  North 
and  Thackeray  wrote  of  him  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise.  George  Cruikshank, 
son  of  Isaac,  and  brother  of  Isaac  Robert, 
both  also  artists,  illustrating  children's 
books  before  he  was  in  his  teens,  became 
a  clever  political  caricaturist  and  "the 
popular  pictorial    commentator,"  whose 

tDlckens,  however,  expressed  his  satisfaction  repeflt> 
edly  to  his  illustrators.  Thus,  for  example,  to  Catter- 
mole  :  ^*  Believe  me  that  this  is  the  very  first  time  that 
any  desigrns  for  what  I  have  written  have  touched  and 
moved  me,  and  caused  me  to  feel  that  they  expressed 
the  idea  I  had  in  my  mind." 
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le  drawing;  by  HablOt  K.  Browne 


"Phil").] 


pencil  End  needle  tonched  an  extraordi- 
nary variety  of  subjeotB.  (In  1847  he  be- 
caine  a  total  abstainer,  and  often  placed 
his  pencil  at  the  service  of  the  temper- 
ance caaae.)  His  lavish  fancy  invested 
his  work  mth  a  profusion  of  admirable 
by-play,  and  he  handled  the  etching- 
needle  with  ability.  "  Only  those  who 
know  the  difficulties  of  etching."  says 
P.  G.  Hamerton,  "can  appreciate  the 
power  that  lies  behind  his  unpretending 
skill ;  there  is  never,  in  his  naost  admirable 
plates,  the  trace  of  a  vain  effort."  Not- 
withstanding Ruskin's  statement  that  his 
serions  power  was  as  great  as  his  grotesque 
power,  Cniikshank's  tragic  scenes  ahe  apt 


to  have  a  dash  of  exaggeration,  a  sort  of 
melodramatic  effect.  May  not  "Fagin 
in  his  Cell"  ("the  dreadful  Jew  that 
Cruikshank  drew,"  as  Thackeray  said) 
be  cited  in  support  of  this  assertion  ?  But 
also,  was  he  not,  after  all,  in  harmony  with 
the  author,  who  had  a  strong  vein  of 
the  theatrical,  whose  effects  are  at  times 
powerful  in  a  stagey  way  ^  *  Cruiksbank, 
despite  his  fecundity  and  mannerisms,  re- 


•HiB  claim! 
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ere  ea  weighty  i 

Blmplf  the  reitult  of  a  hi 

Bume  and  obtruxive  ia  his  BUgKestlons ' 
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suiting  in  frequent  repetition,  penciled 
innumerable  amusing  and  convincing 
characteristic  types.  But  he  could  not 
draw  a  pretty  woman.  (His  gross 
"  Nancy  "  is,  frankly,  a  failure.) 

«  Phiz  "  was  more  happy  in  this  respect, 
He  could  depict  female  grace,  though  the 
beauty  here  is  at  times  a  doll-like  pretti- 
ness.  "Phiz,"  still  halting  and  some- 
what timid  in  the  "  Pickwick "  series 
(which  Kitton  calls  "marvels  of  tech- 
nique"), soon  broadened  out  into  his 
familiar  style,  his  dashing — perhaps  a  bit 
dangerous — ^facility.  His  slap-dash  swing 
hides  weaknesses  from  the  not  too-observ- 
ant eye.  He,  too,  inclined  to  grotesque 
exaggeration.  Some  of  his  best  work  was 
done  for  "  Dombey  and  Son." 

The  living  model  was  seldom,  if  ever, 
used  by  book  illustrators  at  this  time,  a 
fact  often  apparent  in  the  work  of  our 
two  artists.  (This  changed  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  school  in  the  sixties,  when 
wood-engravingtook  the  placeof  etching  in 
book-illustration.)  Both  Oruikshank  and 
Browne  first  made  pencil  or  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  their  subjects,  sometimes  com- 
bined with  wash.  A  number  of  these 
sketches,  interesting  and  valuable  as  indi- 
cating the  evolution  of  the  finished 
picture,  and  showing  the  artist's  work 
in  his  freest  style,  are  reproduced  in 
Frederic  G.  Kitten's  "Dickens  and  his 
Illustrators,"  just  published,  an  inter- 
esting and  appreciative  monograph,  my 
special  indebtedness  to  which  I  take 
pleasure  in  acknowledging.  These  draw- 
ings were  transferred  to  the  plates  (usu- 
ally steel)  by  means  of  working  tracings. 
The  work  was  then  executed  usually  in 
pure  etching,  the  roulette  being  some- 
times employed.  (It  was  a  common  de- 
vice to  use  quarto  plates,  putting  two 
designs  on  a  plate.)  "In  those  days," 
says  Kitton,  "  the  process  called  '  steel- 
facing,'  by  means  of  which  the  etched  or 
engraved  surface  is  hardened,    was  un- 


known, ...  so  that,  comparatively,  only 
a  few  impressions  could  be  struck  off 
before  the  plate  indicated  any  appreci- 
able sign  of  wear  and  tear.  The  designs 
were  therefore  etched  in  duplicate,  and 
this  appears  to  have  commenced  at  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  tenth  part  of 
"  Pickwick."  The  system  of  duplicating 
the  plates  readily  accounts  for  the  inter- 
esting variations  observable  in  different 
copies  of  the  first  issue." 

These  old  illustrations  by  Gruikshank 
and  Browne  have  at  various  times  reap- 
peared in  England  and  in  this  country, 
re-engraved,  cut  on  wood,  sometimes  mere 
travesties  of  their  former  selves.  But 
now  we  are  to  have  a  new  issue  of  Dickens's 
works,  published  by  the  Scribners,  pre- 
ceded by  this  interesting  announcement, 
which  speaks  for  itself  : 

**  The  publishers  have  in  their  possession  unused 
duplicates  in  fine  condition  of  many  of  the  steel 
plates  of  the  original  illustrations,  and  the  im- 
pression will  be  taken  from  these  plates.  In  in- 
stances where  duplicates  do  not  exist,  the  plates 
will  be  re-engraved,  so  as  to  bring  both  into  uni- 
form perfection." 

In  these  times  of  much — over-much — 
illustration  of  new  books  and  frequent  re- 
illustration  of  old  ones,  it  is  often  an 
absolute  relief  to  go  back  to  the  days 
when  a  few  great  names  were  conjured 
with  and  dominated  the  field.  In  our 
day  of  hundreds  of  ephemeral  scribblers 
and  limners,  of  a  surfeit  of  specialized 
diminutive  talents,  of  endless  examples  of 
clever  pettiness,  one  may  well  cast  an 
interested,  not  to  say  regretful,  glance 
back  at  those  picturesque  times  when  a 
Gruikshank  and  a  Dickens  worked  to- 
gether; or  a  little  earlier,  when  humanity 
— more  easily  moved  then,  shall  we  think? 
— could  stand  in  crowds  before  the  print- 
shop  windows,  roaring  at  the  latest  comi- 
cality by  George  Gruikshank  displayed 
there,  as  they  had  blocked  St.  James's 
Street,  in  front  of  Mistress  Humphrey's 
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ru  the  drawliig  b;  Oeorge  CrulkibaDk.] 


window,  not  bo  long    before,  gapiog,  in     fiercely  satirical  pictorial  denuncistionB 
admiring  and  discussing  throngu,  at  the     of  a  Oillray. 

F.  Weiienhampf, 


MIST 

Mist  on  the  sea  ;  like  a  great  bird's  pendulous  wing 

Broken  and  crushed,  it  truils  on  the  face  of  the  main. 
Doirn  comes  the  sun,  a  red  shot  from  a  merciful  sling, 

Burning  its  heart  with  swift  deatii  as  an  end  to  the  pain. 
—From  "Some  Vertet,"  6y  Helen  Hay.    Bg  permiaaion  of  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co, 
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FREDERIC   G.  KITTON,   AUTHOR  AND  ARTIST 


OTH  the  Vernham  road,  in  the  pictar- 
eeqne  and  historic  old  city  of  St. 
Albans,  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  ie 
situated  "  Pr^-Uill  House,"  which  has 
been  saccesaiTely  occupied  by  artists,  and 
is  the  present  home  of  Mr.  Frederic  G. 
Kitton,  a  writer  and  artist  of  distinction, 
whose  contributions  rank  so  high  that  I 
beliere  some  more  general  and  public 
knowledge  of  the  most  modeat  of  writers 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  traneatlantic 
readers  who  hare  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
hia  painstaking  productions. 

It  is  his  pride  that  the  place  of  his  birth 
is  that  quaint  old  city  in  N'orfolk  whore 
John  Crome,  the  famous  landscape  painter, 
first  saw  the  light — Norwich,  the  birth- 
place of  many  other  men  who  have  ac- 
quired distinction  in  music  and  art  and 
letters.     Crome  founded  the  famous  Nor- 


wich School  of  Art,  and  studied  directly 
from  nature  in  the  enviions  of  his  native 
town.  Mr.  Kitton,  who  had  tuition  for  a 
few  years  in  this  art  school,  says  it  was 
his  delight  as  a  youth  to  sketch  the  pic- 
turesque old  houses  in  his  native  city,  it 
being  his  heart's  desire  to  earn  his  living 
in  the  art  world. 

In  1873,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mr. 
Kitton  was  taken  to  London  and  intro- 
duced to  a  firm  of  wood-engravers,  and  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  wide  range  of  artistic  journalism 
through  association  with  the  founder  and 
art  editor  of  the  London  Graphic,  He 
remained  with  the  Graphic  until  1888,  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  forming  then  a 
connection  of  his  own,  affording  him 
larger  scope  for  his  work. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Graphic 
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Mr.  Kitton'e  first  attempts  at  authorship 
were  published  in  that  journal,  to  which 
he  also  contributed  sketches  and  draw- 
ings. Since  1888  he  has  been  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  best  class  of  London 
magazines,  notably  Templt  Bar,  Oen- 
tleman'a  Magazine,  Linsley'a,  The  Maga- 
zine of  Art,  the  Art  Journal,  Strand 
Magazine,  Good  Words,  etc.,  his  con- 
tributions illustrated  by  himself.  In 
1883  appeared  his  first  serious  attempt 
at  anthorehip,  "A  Memoir  of  Phiz," 
the  well-known  illustrator  of  Dickens's 
books,  Mr.  Habldt  K.  Browne.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  little  brochure  encouraged  its 
author  to  put  forth  a  biography  of  John 
Leech,  which  was  equally  well  received 
and  disappeared    from    the    bookseller's 


counters  almost  before  the  reviewers  had 
time  to  notice  it,  and  quickly  passed  to  its 
seound  edition.  It  met  with  much  favor, 
this  affectionate  and  graceful  account  of 
the  "kindliest  of  modern  jatirists" — 
"  the  noble,  honest,  kindly,  sound-hearted 
modest  and  manly  John  Leech,  the  very 
incarnation  in  look,  character  and  work 
of  the  best  in  an  Englishman,"  as  Dr. 
John  Brown,  of  Edinboro',  called  him. 

When  John  Leech  died  every  one  felt 
bereaved,  felt  poorer  for  his  loss,  and  yet 
after  the  first  obituary  notices  no  compre- 
hensive biography  was  written  of  the  man 
whose  name  was  familiar  in  every  house- 
hold, until  nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
event  of  his  death  when  Mr.  Kitten's 
sympathetic  memoir  appeared. 

Mr.  Kitton  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  Dickenaiana  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  The  enthusiasm  for  col- 
lecting led  to  the  preparation  of  a  sub- 
stantial octavo  volume  of  Dickensiana, 
which  is  frequently  quoted.  His  magnum 
opua  is  the  sumptuous  folio  work,  Charles 
Dickens  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  The  best  en- 
gravers were  employed  for  the  many 
beautiful  portraits  therein  contained,  and 
Mr.  Eitton's  own  admirable  artistic  work 
is  by  no  means  the  least  attractive  feature 
of  the  book.  In  1888  Mr.  Kitton  and 
his  friend,  Mr.  William  E.  Hughes,  spent 
a  summer  holiday  in  lovely  Eent,  going 
over  all  the  ground  immortalized  by 
Charles  Dickens,  interviewing  those  who 
had  known  him  personally  and  picking 
up  all  kinds  of  out-of-the-way  informa- 
tion. The  result  of  this  delightful  saunter- 
ing was  the  issue  in  1891  of  that  admir- 
able book,  A  Week's  Tramp  in  Dickens 
Land,  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall, 
with  great  liberality  in  the  execution. 
Mr.  Hughes  was  responsible  for  the  text 
of  this  bookjSO  helpful  to  foreign  "tramps" 
making  the  same  pilgrimage,  but  the 
beauty  of  its  illustration  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  faithful  pencil  of  Mr.  Kitton. 
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At  the  present  time  two  more  books  re- 
lating to  DickeoB  are  engaging  Mr, 
Kitton'a  pen:  a  Dickens  "  Bibliography," 
and  a  still  more  ambittoue  work,  which 
promiaes  to  rank  among  his  most  im- 
portant works,  Dickens  and  His  lUus- 
iraiors.*  He  is  also  engaged  in  editing 
the  new  and  dainty  series  of  Dickens's 
works  to  be  issued  from  the  Roxburghe 
.  Press,  and  other  writings  are  in  progresa. 
His  admiration  for  the  work  of  Dickens 
is  thorough  and  sincere,  and  his  enthu- 
siasm in  his  illustration  of  those  wonder- 
ful scenes  is  therefore  very  great.  In  the 
preface  to  his  new  "  Bibliography  "  he  says : 
"Dickens   loved  his  fellow  men,  and  by 

•Nora.— since  thiB  article  was  wrlHeo.  the  new  Dtokens 
book  has  been  completed,  and  a  review  ot  the  work  [ol- 
lowa  Hr  Oarkaod'H  article. 


means  of  his  wonderful  romances  did  more 
to  increase  the  social  happiness  and  moral- 
ity of  the  humbler  members  of  the  com- 
munity than  any  writer  of  his  time." 

Another  successful  venture  was  the  it- 
lustration  of  the  old  City  of  Verulamium, 
in  the  work  entitled  "St.  Albans :  Histor- 
ical and  Picturesque."  Among  his  mag- 
azine articles  have  been  a  series  dealing 
with  sketches  and  portraits  of  Byron  and 
Scott,  Thackeray,  Tennyson  and  Dick- 
ens, Such  versatility  and  industry  have 
brought  to  Mr.  Kitton  distinguished  rec- 
ognition from  lovers  of  choice  books  upon 
the  special  literary  subjects  which  he  has 
chosen  for  his  work.  The  illustrations 
accompanying  this  note  are  reproduced 
from  original  pencil  drawings  by  Mr. 
Kitton.     In  delicacy  of  detail  and  e}ceca- 
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tion'these  drawings  have  great  distinc- 
tion.  No  contemporary  EDglish  draaghts- 
man,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Herbert  Rail- 


ton,''  displays  the  pecaliar  quality  of 
excellence  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Kitten's 
charming  sketches. 

A.  JT.  Garland. 


[From  a  peuoil  shetefa.] 


'DICKENS   AND   HIS   ILLUSTRATORS' 


UNDER  this  title  Mr.  Kitton  has  writ- 
ten and  compiled  a  splendid  quarto 
which  must  appeal  strongly  to  all  loyers 
of  Dickens  and  students  of  the  remarkable 
series  of  pictures  which,  first  and  last, 
have  been  drawn  to  illustrate  his  books. 
To  dwell  upon  this  point  for  a  moment, 
let  us  run  over  the  list  of  the  best-known 
among  all  those  who  have  drawn  Dickens 
illustrations.  Beginning  with  George 
Gruikshank,  whose  name  rises  first  to  the 
mind,  we   find  Seymour,  H.  K.  Browne 

DiciEHs  AND  HiB  iLLi'STRATORg.    By  Fred.?rlo  O,  Kit- 
loD.    Lonilua  :  UeargD  Kedway  :  New  York  :  The  New 
Book  Company,  4to,  tlS.QO. 


("  Phiz "),  Cattermole,  Leech,  Doyle, 
Maclise,  Buss,  Stanfield,  Tenniel,  Frank 
Stone,  Landseer,  Palmer,  Forrester  ("  Al- 
fred Crowquill "),  Topham,  Marcus  Stone, 
Luke  Fildes  and  Frederick  Barnard,  be- 
sides W.  J.  Linton,  Sol  Ey tinge,  Jr.,_ 
Thomas  Worth,  Thomas  Nast,  Dana  Gib- 
son and  the  other  Americans  noted  by 
Mr.  Weitenkampf  in  his  article  upon 
Dickens's  illustrators  which  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  number  of  The 
Book  Buyer.  Mr.  Kitton  refers  to  Mr. 
G.  G.  Reid's  comprehensive  catalogue  of 
Cruikshank's  works,  in  which  are  enumer- 
ated some  five  thousand  illustrations  on 
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paper,  vood,  copper  and  steel,  and  adds 
that  this  catalogne  does  not  begin  to  be 
complete,  and  that  "if  the  works  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Reid  be  supplemented  by 
the  profusion  of  original  sketches  and 
ideas  for  his  finished  designs,  the  number 
of  Crnikshank's  productions  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  fifteen  thousand  I"  Of 
course,  Cruikshank  illustrated  many  books 
and  periodicals  besides  those  containing 
the  writings  of  Dickens;  but  one  can 
easily  imagine  that  this  illustrator  alone 
drew  Dickens  pictures  enough  to  fill  many 
portfolios;  and,  remembering  all  the  im- 
posing array  of  men  named  as  Dickens 
illustrators,  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
as  Mr.  Kitton  says,  in  respect  to  illustra- 
tion, at  least,  the  works  of  "  Boz "  take 
precedence  of  those  of  any  other  novelist. 


Mr.  Eitton's  present  work,  which  he 
may  well  consider  his  supreme  effort  upon 
the  subject  of  Dickens,  contains  twenty- 
two  portraits  and  facsimiles  of  seventy 
original  drawings  now  reproduced  for  the 
first  time.  The  frontispiece  is,  curiously 
enongh,  the  work  of  an  American — Ey- 
tinge.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  the  litho- 
graphic portrait,  now  scarce,  published  by 
Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  during  the 
novelist's  last  visit  to  America  (1867-68). 
It  bears  Dickens's  signature,  with  a  line 
from  the  "  Christmas  Carol " — "  And  so, 
as  Tiny  Tim  observed, '  God  bless  us,  every 
one  I '" — in  the  novelist's  handwriting. 

The  next  picture  is  a  large  reproduction 
of  Baugniet's  portrait— also  alithograph— 
of  George  Cruikshank,  and  shows  the  re- 
touching made   by   Cruikshank    himself 


ih^f^  If 


■«« 


'tf  I ) 


i^-  ^'s\,  M 


\3  and  His  lUuBtrators."  Nen  AmBterdnm  Book  Co. 

BTncnca  fob  buj.  aiKKo,  nahct  amd  thk  abtful  dodokh 
[Fram  a  prevloiuly  unpublished  iketch  by  Oeorg:e  Crulkihauk.l 
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upon  the  proof.  For  this  portrait  (as  to 
each  Ox  the  others)  Mr.  Eitton  has  written 
a  sketch  of  the  artist's  life  and  work^  and 
illustrated  it  with  twelve  pages  of  Cruik- 
shank's  sketches,  hitherto  unpublished, 
made  for  "Oliyer  Twisf  and  the 
"  Sketches  by  Boz."  Most  of  these  are 
the  "  first  ideas  "  for  pictures,  made  from 
originals  in  the  possession  of  collectors 
and  museums.  Space  prevents  the  repro- 
duction here  of  more  than  one  of  these 
deeply  interesting  pencil  drawings,  but 
we  make  room  for  the  plate  called  "  Stud- 
ies for  Bill  Sikes,  Nancy  and  the  Artful 
Dodger,"  which  aptly  illustrates  Mr.  Wei- 
tenkampf  s  remark,  apropos  of  Nancy,  that 
Cruikshank  seemed  curiously  unable  to 
draw  an  attractive  figure  for  this  character. 
Next  comes  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
Robert  Seymour,  from  an  unpublished 
portrait  by  Tayler,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Augustin  Daly.  Half  a  dozen 
sketches  by  Seymour  are  given,  and  as 
many  by  R.  W.  Buss.  Habldt  K.  Browne 
is  represented  by  a  striking  portrait  from 
an  unpublished  photograph  and  nine 
drawings  ;  Cattermole  by  four.  Leech  by 
four,  Maclise  by  two,  and  Millais's  fine 
water-color  portrait  of  Leech  is  repro- 
duced. Marcus  Stone  and  Luke  Fildes 
are  represented  by  half-a-dozen  drawings 
each.  It  would  be  easy  to  transcribe  the 
whole  table  of  contents,  so  interiesting  is 
each  sketch  and  portrait,  and  so  deserv- 
ing of  individual  mention.  Notable 
among  the  others  are  Browne's  studies  for 
"  Miss  Haredale ''  and  "  Dolly  Varden," 
which  have  never  been  engraved.  Very 
interesting,  also,  is  Browne's  picture 
"  Mr.  Peggotty's  Dream  Comes  True," 
from  the  original  drawing  lent  to  the  book 
by  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  Perhaps 
the  best  Leech  drawing  is  that  of  "  John, 


Dot  and  Tillie  Slowboy."  In  the  pub- 
lished drawings  the  figure  of  Tillie  Slow- 
boy  was  omitted,  and  a  separate  illustra- 
tion was  made  of  that  portion  of  the 
sketch.  Maclise's  charming  drawings  for 
"The  Chimes"  are  given  in  fac-simile, 
and  two  sketches  by  Cattermole  with 
architectual  details — *'  The  Night  Watch- 
man," and  "  The  Maypole  Inn  " — are  fas- 
cinating in  their  delicate  quality. 

A  very  curious  plate  is  that  of  the 
"  SouTenir  of  Dickens,"  from  the  unfin- 
ished painting  by  R.  W.  Buss.  The  nov- 
elist is  shown  seated  in  his  library,  with 
his  characters  floating  through  the  air 
about  him.  "Little  Nell"  has  settled 
upon  his  knee — ^the  figures  of  the  charac- 
ters are  about  as  large,  relatively,  as  big 
butterflies — and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
study  is  alive  with  the  floating  fairies. 
The  original  picture  is  thirty-six  by  twen- 
ty-seven inches,  and  since  many  of  the 
flgures  are  so  small  much  is  lost  in  the 
reduction  to  meet  the  limits  even  of  the 
ample  page  in  Mr.  Eitton's  book. 

There  is  only  room  for  a  word  about 
the  remarkable  drawings  by  Luke  Fildes, 
illustrating  "The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood."  Studies  for  "Edwin  Drood" 
and  "  Mr.  Jasper  "  are  animated  and  bril- 
liant, but  the  two  studies  of  "  Mr.  Grew- 
gious  "  are  distinctively  excellent. 

Mr.  Eitton's  handsome  volume  includes 
three  appendices  and  an  index,  is  finely 
printed  and  suitably  bound.  Its  interest 
is  not  for  the  Dickens  collector  alone,  but 
for  every  student  of  English  illustration. 
We  presume  the  author  has  "verified  his 
references,"  and  this  assumed,  his  book 
will  be  of  great  value  as  an  authoritative 
and  convenient  collection  of  biographical 
details  concerning  many  of  the  best 
draughtsmen  of  the  century. 


tmp, — 


[From  tbe  original  engisilng  by  Fioquet.  in  Uie  poesenioD  of  Mr,  W.  L.  Andrews.] 

A  TRIO  OP  FRENCH   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
PORTRAIT  ENGRAVERS 

I.     :^TIENNE  FICQUET 


EVERY  ^e  has  its  "mute  inglorioas 
MiltoDB,"  and  voiceless  singers  "  who 
die  vith  all  their  masic  in  them."  To 
ODly  a  few  favored  ones  is  given  the  power 
of  expressioQ  in  "  choice  word  and  meae- 
nred  phrase "  or  the  ability  to  transfer 
their  dreams  to  canvas  or  transmute  them 
into  stone. 

This  power  of  expression  depends  in  a 
measure  npon  physical  conditions.  It 
will  be  conceded  that  a  man  who  is  color- 
blind and  cannot  distinguish  red  from 
green  is  not  fitted  for  a  painter's  avoca- 
tion, any  more  than  he  is  to  hold  the 
throttle  of  a  railway  engine  as  it  rushes 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
proposition  ia  perhaps  not  quite  so  simple, 
bat  we  think  equally  indisputable,  that  a 
neiu'-sighted  man  could  never  execute 
Buccessfnlly  engravings  in  the  broad  style 


of  Edelinck  or  Nauteuil,  or  a  far-sighted 
one  the  spiritudle  little  figures  of  Callot, 
or  the  delicate  and  highly  finished  portraits 
— the  "bijouterie  of  engraving" — pro- 
duced by  Ficquet,  Savart  and  Qrateloup, 
than  whom,  says  M.  Faucheux — author 
of  the  Catalogue  RaisomU  of  the  works 
of  these  myopic  artists,  and  the  proponent 
of  the  foregoing  proposition — no  engraver 
ever  carried  so  far  firmness  and  delicacy 
of  execution.  It  was  the  "  analogy  "  of 
the  talent  of  these  three  engravers  in 
miniature  which  led  this  accomplished 
critic  "to  unite  in  one  volume  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  works."  This  careful  study 
of  M.  Faueheux,member  of  the  Archteologi- 
cal  Society  of  Lorraine,  and  the  exhaustive 
work  of  Baron  Roger  Portalis  on  the 
French  designers  and  engravers  of  the 
eighteenth    century,    are    the    principal 
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authorities  which  have  been  consulted 
by  the  writer   in  preparing  this  article. 

Etienne  Ficquet  was  born  at  Paris, 
September  13, 1719.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  the  grandson  of  a  gold- 
smith, from  whom  he  probably  received 
his  first  artistic  bent  as  well  as  his  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  the  art  of  copper-plate 
engraving.  He  was  afterwards  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  George  Frederick 
Schmidt,  a  Prussian  engraver,  who  had 
come  to  France  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
art  and  in  1742  was  received  into  the 
Academy  at  Paris.  In  1744  he  returned 
to  his  native  land  and  was  appointed  en- 
graver to  the  king.  He  died  at  Berlin  in 
1775,  after  having  achieved  a  European 
celebrity  through  his  skill  as  an  engraver.* 

After  the  departure  of  Schmidt  from 
Paris,  Ficquet  entered  the  atelier  of  J.  P. 
Le  Bas,  a  pupil  of  N.  Tardieu,  and  one  of 
the  most  "  ingenious  artists  of  his  time  " 
in  more  senses  than  one  it  would  appear. 
The  popularity  of  his  engravings  brought 
him  many  pupils,  whose  talents  were  em- 
ployed— so  the  story  runs — in  advancing 
the  plates  which  Le  Bas  afterwards  fin- 
ished and  published  with  his  name.  In 
this  mixed  atmosphere  of  art  and  artifice, 
and  leading  a  life  at  times,  we  are  told, 
un  pen  desordonnee,  Ficquet  continued 
his  studies,  enjoying  the  intimacy  and 
forming  lasting  friendships  with  many  of 
the  most  talented  and  noted  artists  of  the 
day,  among  them  Charles  Eisen,  'whose 
portrait,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume 
of  the  "Fermiers  Generaux  "  edition  (Am- 
sterdam, 1762)  of  the  "  Contes  et  Nou- 
velles''  of  La  Fontaine,  is  one  of  the 
finest  executed  by  Ficquet.     The  plates  in 


♦  His  works,  all  of  which  are  of  a  hijfh  order  of  merit, 
number  about  two  hundred  pieces.  Some  of  them  are 
particularly  prized  for  their  rarity  as  well  as  beauty.  Of 
these  the  portrait  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  is  admired 
for  the  splendor  of  the  acce88r>ries.  His  portraits  of  the 
painters  Mignard  and  La  Tour  are  veritable  chef8 
d'o? urre.— Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En)?ra vers. 


this  edition  of  La  Fontaine,  well  known 
to  all  book  collectors  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Uvres  a  figures  du  XVIII 
sidcle,  were  engraved  by  Eisen  and  are  con- 
sidered his  masterpieces.  The  pity  of  it 
is  that  so  much  art  was  lavished  upon  a 
work  of  this  character. 

Ficquet  never  drew  his  portraits  from 
the  life;  the  words  "  delineavit  ad  vivum  " 
are  never  found  upon  them.  Some  were 
taken  from  paintings,  notably  the  portrait 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Baron  Por talis,  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  Ficquet's  works.  This  beau- 
tiful engraving  was  copied  from  the  paint- 
ing by  Peter  Mignard,  court  painter  of 
Louis  XIV,  which  was  then  in  possession 
of  the  ladies  of  Saint  Cyr,  and  is  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. t 

The  French  engraver,  Nicolas  Ponce, 
who  died  as  recently  as  1831,  knew  Fic- 
quet intimately,  and  relates  the  following 
story  in  connection  with  this  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  :  Ficquet  was 
commissioned  by  the  ladies  of  Saint  Cyr 
to  engrave  the  portrait  of  their  patroness 
and  the  founder  of  their  institution  after 
the  painting  by  Mignard  in  their  posses- 
sion. The  plate  was  nearly  paid  for,  but 
no  portrait  appeared,  nor  was  there  any 
prospect  of  its  completion.  Finally  the 
Lady  Superior,  with  permission  of  the 
Metropolitan,  had  Ficquet  brought  to  the 
convent,  that  he  might  work  under  her 
supervision  ;  and  as  Ficquet,  it  is  said, 
made  no  progress  upon  the  picture  when 
left  alone,  she  was  obliged  to  send  her 
nuns  or  pupils  to  keep  the  artist  cona- 
pany.  The  picture  was  finished  and  al- 
ready several  proofs  had  been  taken,  when 
Ficquet,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  it, 
defaced  the  plate  with  two  strokes  of  hie 
burin.  The  nuns  were  in  despair,  but 
Ficquet  began  again,  and  this  time  the 
portrait  was  completed  to  his  satisfaction 

t  A  copy,  of  which  it  is  said.Mignard  made  several,  is  at 
Versailles. 
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and  "  that  of  all  the  world."  What  hae 
become  of  this  planche  Hffee  or  the  proofs 
drawn  from  it  U  a  query  to  which  M. 
Faucheux  can  give  no  answer.  He  be 
lieves  that  they  still  exist  and  will  some 
day  be  discoTered. 

Another  anecdote  narrated  by  Ponce 
illustrates  Ficquet's  lack  of  prudence  and 
business  sagacity — those  homely  and  prac- 
tical Tirtnes  with  which  no  child  of  genius 
was  ever  known  to  be  superabundantly 
endowed.  He  had  succeeded  to  an  inher- 
itance, and  on  the  strength  of  this  acces- 


sion to  hia  fortune  purchased  a  property 
near  the  village  of  Montmartre,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris  ;  but  before  the  deeds 
were  ready  for  delivery  he  had  dissipated 
his  newly  acquired  wealth  in  other  and 
foolish  (?)  ways.  Improvident,  however, 
as  Ficquet  may  have  been  in  this  instance, 
he  certainly  was  not  guilty  of  reckless  ex- 
travagance when  he  purchased  at  the  Var- 
ranchon  sale,  in  17T~,  two  drawings  in 
bistre  {9xT4  inches  in  size),  by  the  great 
Fragonard,  for  000  and  800  francs  re- 
si>ectively.     Ho  could   not  have  made  a 
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safer  investment  of  his  louis  d'ors  than  he 
did  when  he  exchanged  them  for  these 
precious  hits  of  paper. 

The  most  of  Ficquet's  engravings  were 
from  portraits  already  engraved,  and  their 
sole  claim  to  distinction  is  the  heauty  of 
their  execution.  Ficquet  has  been  styled 
the  Gerard  Dow  of  engravers  for  the 
elaborate  and  perfect  finish  of  his  plates. 
In  a  figure  only  a  centimetre  high,  says 
Baron  Portalis,  Ficquet  draws  as  many 
lines  as  Drevet  or  Nanteuil  in  a  folio- 
sized  print.  "  He  engraved  in  little,  but 
he  was  a  great  engraver." 

Ordinarily,  in  a  copper  or  steel  plate 
engraving  the  artist  first  draws  his  de- 
sign upon  paper  and  then  transfers  it  to 
the  prepared  metal  surface;  but  Ficquet 
designed  directly  upon  the  copper  and 
then  tra<;ed  with  an  extremely  fine  point 
the  outline  of  the  portrait.  In  the  trial 
proofs  some  of  these  lines  are  so  faint  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceptible  with  the  naked 
eye.  It  was  by  repeatedly  retracing  these 
lines  with  the  graver  (eight  to  ten  times) 
that  the  effect  which  the  artist  desired 
was  finally  produced ;  new  lines  were  sel- 
dom added.  M.  Faucheux  states  that  he 
had  several  times  counted  the  lines  in  a 
first  and  fourth  impression  of  a  plate  of 
Ficquet  without  being  able  to  discover  the 
least  variation  in  their  number  or  disposi- 
tion, and  had  spent  hours  in  fruitless 
search  for  a  material  difference  between 
two  impressions  *  of  the  same  engraving, 
until  upon  bringing  them  close  together 
it  became  evident  that  the  plate  had  been 
retouched. 

It  is  not  invariably  the  case— we  are 
advised  by  this  painstaking   student  of 


these  '^  miracles  of  patience  and  almost 
incredible  dexterity" — that  the  first  state 
of  a  plate  by  Ficquet  is  the  one  to  be 
selected  as  the  best«  but  the  one  the 
artist  judged  to  be  the  most  satisfactory, 
and  frequently  this  might  be  one  of  the 
later  states  of  the  plate. 

Such  minute  and  delicate  work  of  the 
burin  required  a  tranquil  environment, 
and  in  order,  says  M.  Faucheux,  to  insure 
as  far  as  possible  the  quiet  of  his  studio, 
Ficquet  betook  himself  across  the  Seine  to 
lodgings  in  the  rue  du  petit  Vaugiraud, 
behind  the  Luxembourg  gardens,  one  of 
the  most  quiet  and  retired  quarters  of 
Paris;  and  whenever  a  vehicle  rumbled 
past  his  door  he  intermitted  his  labor  for 
fear  that  the  vibrations  communicated  to 
the  house  would  cause  his  hand  to  swerve 
from  the  line  he  wished  to  trace.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  quiet,  not  seclusion, 
that  he  required,,  according  to  Ponce's 
story  of  the  fair  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  Saint  Cyr. 

The  rich  and  elaborate  borders  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  dav,  surround 
most  of  Ficquet's  portraits,  and  add  so 
much  to  their  pictorial  effect,  were  gener- 
ally engraved  first,  and  are  not  always  by 
Ficquet  himself.  Some  are  by  Cochin, 
others  by  Choffard,  both  of  whom  were 
chalcographists  of  the  first  rank.  The 
French  designers  and  engravers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  frequently  combined 
their  talents,  and  worked  in  co-partner- 
ships of  twos  and  threes.  Comparatively 
few  artists  designed  and  engraved  a  por- 
trait and  its  entourqgey  3,nd  finished  a  plate 
from  first  to  last. 

William  Loring  Andrews. 


From  "  The  Life  anil  Letlers  ot  LewlB  Carroll," 
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LEWIS  CARROLL'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 


TF  one  had  seen  water  in  only  one  of  its 
■*-  forms — solid  ice,  for  instance — he 
might  shake  hia  head  if  he  were  told  of  its 
transmutation  into  the  fairy  star  marrels 
of  snow-flakes,  dewdrop  prisms,  and  gol- 
den-tinted clouds.  In  like  manner  if  one 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  trans  mil  lability 
of  human  thought  he  would  find  much  to 
fill  him  with  skeptical  wonder  in  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll  (Rev.  C.  L. 
Dodgson),  by  his  nephew,  S.  D.  Colling- 
wood. 

To  the  world  at  large,  meaning  the 
world  who  have  read  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land and  Through  a  Looking  0/a«-i, 
the  thoughts  of  Lewis  Carroll  have  been 
wafted  down  in  their  light  snowflake  form 

Tbk  Life  *nd  Lctterb  of  Lewis  Carholi.  (Rbt.  C.  L, 
Dodgsoo),  By  Stuart  DodKBOo  ColliDKnood.  TbaCea- 
tui7  Co,    FrotOBely  lIlUBCrated.    Bro,  SE.SO. 


of  quaint  and  dainty  fancy.  But  in  the 
biography  just  mentioned,  one  sees  them  in 
their  solid  but  less  permanent  forms, 
transmuted  into  sermons  and  textbooks 
on  mathematics  and  logic,  or  in  their 
cloud  forms,  paasinginto  dreamland  songs 
and  hymns.  These  sermons  and  songs 
the  biographer  has  allowed  to  tell  their 
own  story,  as  Mr.  Cross  let  the  letters  of 
George  Eliot  toll  hers.  At  first  one  is  dis- 
posed to  murmur  somewhat  at  the  ihan- 
ner  of  some  parts  of  this  book;  but  allow- 
ances should  be  made  for  any  man  who 
attempts  to  write  a  biography  of  one  who 
professed  mathematics,  wrote  textbooks 
on  that  subject  and  upon  logic,  preached 
sermons,  invented  games,  riddles,  and 
charades,  masliered  photography,  sketched 
comic  pictures,  outlined  a  system  of  mne- 
monics, and  wrote  the  most  popular  chil- 
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dren's  books  of  his  time — all  the  while 
living  s  life  conspicnoualy  simple,  pure 
and  unselfish. 

Though  a  review  cannot  notice  all  the 
genealogical    detaile    which    are    proper 
enough  in  a  biography  itself,  one  of  them 
— that  answera  the  question   "  Tell   me 
about  his  mother  "—gives  the  moat  vital 
point   concerning  a  man's  ancestry.     If 
the  testimony  of  her  husband  and  eleven 
children  may  be  accepted,  the  mother  of 
Lewie  Carroll  waa  "  one  of  the  sweetest 
and   gentlest   women    that    ever    lived." 
With  such  a  mother,  and  a  father  "  to 
match"  —  a  clergyman 
of  high  standing — Mr. 
Dodgson  began  lifewith 
"  acquired        velocity  " 
morally   and  mentally, 
so  that  one  is  not  sur- 
prised  to    find   among 
his  teachers'  letters  one 
like  this  : 
Mv  Dub  Sib: 

I  iDDat  not  alien' your 
SOD  lo  leave  school  without 
eipresaing  to  jou  the  very 
high  opinion  1  entertain  of 
him.  I  fully  coincide  in  Mr. 
Cotton's  estimate  both  of  his 
abilities  and  upright  con- 
duct. His  mBthenutlcol 
knowledge  is  great  for  bis 
age,  and  I  doubt  not  he  wiU 
do  himself  credit  in  clasaica. 
As  1  l>elieTe  I  mentioned  to 
yon  before,  his  exainination 
for  the  Divinity  priie  was 
one  of  the  most  creditable 
exhibitions  I  have  ever  seen. 

During  the  whole  time  of 
his  being  in  my  house,  his 
conduct  has  been  excellent. 

Believe  me  to  be,  My  dear 


The  fact  that  Mr. 
Dodgaon's  "  conduct " 
continued  to  be  "  excel- 


lent," may  account  for  the  lack  of  any- 
thing in  any  way  thrilling  in  this  volume. 
His  personality  and  character  were  of  the 
quietly  powerful  type,  making  their  influ- 
ence felt  like  tho  no isel ess  forces  of  nature. 
There  are,  consequently,  as  few  notable 
events  in  his  life  aa  might  be  recorded  of 
a  grand  old  oak  that  has  silently  kept  on 
growing. 

To  those  who  know  Lewis  Carroll  only 
as  the  author  of  droll  and  delectable  fan- 
cies, the  deeply  serious  side  of  his  nature, 
revealed  in  his  letters,  will  be  especially 
striking.    It  was,doubtless,  the  very  depth 
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of  his  reli^ous  feeling 
that  at  first  made  him 
chary  of  putting  anything 
like  an  avowed  moral  into 
his  books.  Of  hie  one 
attempt  In  this  line,  the 
following  extract  from 
one]'of  his  letters  will  be 
a  sufficient  commentary  : 
"In  'Sylvie  aDd  Bruno'  I 
took  oonrage  to  introduce  what 
I  had  entirely  avoided  in  the 
two  '  Alice '  books — some  re- 
teranoe  to  subjects  which  are, 
alter  all,  the  only  subjects  of 
real  interest  in  life,  subjects 
which  are  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  every  topic  of  human 
interest  that  it  needs  more  el- 
fort  to  avoid  them  than  Ui 
touch  on  them ;  and  I  felt  that 
such  a  book  was  more  suitable 
to  a  clerical  writer  than  one  of 

■'  I  hope  I  have  not  offend- 
ed many  (evidently  I  have  not 
offended  you)  byputtingscenes 
of  mere  fun,  and  talk  about 
God,  into  the  same  book." 

That  SO  much  "  mere 
fun  "  could  coexist  with  a 
spirit  so  profoundly  sin- 
cere and  reverent  is  per- 
haps the  most  comforting 
fact  that  one  gleans  from  this  biography. 
The  world  has  so  long,  and   so 
erroneously,  abased  the  humorist 
and  exalted  the  man  "  whose  seri- 
ousness ia    like  some   incurable 
malady,"  that  one  cannot  have 
examples  enough  like  Lewis  Car- 
roll's to  demonstrate  that  goodness 
is  not  a  killjoy  accomplishment  nr 
deep  erudition  incompatible  with 
a  glad  and  smileful  philosophy. 
This   fact,    indeed,    finds    proof 
enough  in  a  single  work  of  Mr. 
Dodgson's,  .1  Tangled  Tale,  which 
of  all  his  books  is  to  some  of  his 


readers  the  most  delightful  in  its  whim- 
sical combination  of  mathematics 
and  humor.  A  paragraph  from 
this  unique  vagary  will  illustrate 
its  method,  "i(«;6Ka,"  a  teacher, 
goes  with  his  pupils  in- quest  of 
lodgings.  Instead  of  the  hack- 
neyed questions  usually  addressed 
to  the  landlady  one  of  the  pupils 
inquires  if  the  cat  scratches: 

"  The  landlady  looked  round  auspici- 
ously, as  if  to  make  sure  the  cat  was  not 
llslening.     '  I   will   not  deoeiTe    you, 
-opmBht.JSM.by      e^ntlemen.'  she  said.     'It  do  scratch, 
TheCeDtiiry  Co.       but  not  wilhout  YOU  pulls  its  whiskeis! 
WIS  CARROLL,  AosD  s  Itll  nevBT  do  it,'  shc  rcpetited  slowly. 
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with  n  visible  eGFort  to  recall  the  eiacl  wonls  of 
some  written  agreement  betweeo  hcrscir  luiil  the 
cat,  '  without  you  pulls  its  whiskers  1 ' 

"  '  Much  may  be  excusctl  in  a  cat  so  lreat«d,' 
said  Bolbus  aa  the;  left  the  house  and  crossed  to 
No,  70,  leaving  the  landiiulj  courtoaying  on  the 
doorstep,  and  still  munnnring  to  herself  her  fNtrl- 
ing  words,  ta  if  they  were  a  form  of  blcsain;;— 
'  Not  without  yoTi  pulls  its  whiskers! ' " 

Incidentally,  one  gels  in  this  volume 
several  interesting  side  pocpa,  through 
Mr,  Dodgson'a  eyes,  at  celebrities  like 
TeBnyaon,  Rnakin,  George  Macdonald, 
the  RoBsettis,  and  a  group  of  well  known 
artists  whose  society  Mr.  Uodgsoii  found 
congenial. 

Bnt  beyond  all  that  is  written  and 
quoted  in  the  somewhat  reticent  biogra- 
phy, one  may  read  enough  between  the  lines 
to  make  another  volume  of  considerable 
size.  For  what  reader  could  not  Intercit- 
late  the  years  of  love,  disappointment, 
pain  and  heroic  loneliness  that  write  their 
silent  pathos  between  the  chiipters  ?     He 


his  biographers  never  so  mute,  one  feels  an 
unmeasured  abyss  of  sorrow  between  the 
rollicking  mood  that  dictated  the  Jabber- 
wock  and  Father  William  and  the  one  that 
inspired  the  plaintive  song  of  Dreamland, 
or  the  poem  at  the  beginning  i^I  Silvie  and 
Bruno : 

"  Is  all  our  Life,  then,  but  a  dream. 
Seen  faintly  in  the  golden  gleam 
Athwart  Time's  dark,  resistless  stream  ? 

Bowed  to  the  earth  with  bitter  woe, 
Or  laughing  at  some  raree-show, 
We  flutter  idly  to  and  fro. 

Man's  littlu  Day  in  haste  we  spend. 
And,  from  the  merry  noontide,  send 
No  glance  to  meet  the  silent  end." 

Despite  the  achievements  and  successei: 
of  his  life  one  lays  down  the  biography  of 
Lewis  Carroll  with  a  sigh  that  is  sympa- 
thy's last  tribute  to  genius  that  was  in- 
evitably solitary. 

Ellen  Burns  Shermnn. 


OLD   FRIENDS  WITH  NEW  FACES 


BUNNEU  once  sat  down  to  write  u 
poem  in  praise  of  a  new  edition  of  a 
friendly  old  book,  which  turned  under  Ma 
hand  into  something  very  like  a  lament 
for  the  shabby  volume  which  he  had  loved 
when  a  boy.  It  began : 
"  With  beveMwl  liiiiiiing,  with  uncut  edge, 

With  broful,  wliitu  margin,  and  gilded  top. 
Fit  (or  my  library's  choicest  lodges 
.      Fresh  from  tlie  bindery,  smelling  of  slio[i — 


Fresh  from  the  shop  I  0  Sliakpsiwiiro  liiine. 
I've  halt  B  notion  you're;  mueli  Uxi  fine! " 
If  each  of  us  could  possess  the  original 
volumes  in  which  he  h'ld  found  his  first 
taete  of  the  tales  of  Scott,  or  Dickens,  or 
Hawthornc,it  is  likely  enough  that  his  hand 
would  close  with  an  affectionate  grip  upon 


the  sober  old  covers — even  if  they  were  a 
bit  shabby,  and  the  modest  elegance  of  the 
few  lines  of  gilding  a  little  dulled  by  the 
"  bloom  of  time."  And  it  isn't  probable 
that  the  man  who  holds  in  his  hand  the 
veritable  volume  in  whose  pages  he  first 
saw  tiolonel  Kewcome,  or  Becky  Sharp, 
or  Beatrix  Esmond,  or  Diana  Uerion,  or 
Vernon  AVhitford,  or  Richard  Feverel,  or 
Madame  Delphine — could  be  persuaded  to 
lay  it  aside  for  any  other  book  whatever, 
which  made  a  vainglorious  pretense  of  be- 
ing the  same  thing  in  better  type,  or 
with  more  beautiful  illustrations  or  with 
pages  made  alluring  to  eye  and  hand. 
And  do  you  suppose  that  the  original  cas- 
ket (probably  of  bluish  cloth,  with  gilt 
edges  and  fine  steel  engravings)  which  en- 
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shrined  Childe  Harold  and  Bonnivard  and 
Zuleika  and  Haid^e,  were  to  be  bought 
with  a  price — ^any  price  ?  Or  could  any 
later  edition  of  those  noble  poems  of  "  that 
noble  Lord,"  —  as  he  was  always  called 
by  that  fine  old  Irish  bookseller  who 
had  m  his  basement  stock  treasures  pass- 
ing even  the  heated  imagination  of  a 
young  and  ardent  collector  of  the  class  for 
whom  Mr.  Lang  has  written  words  of  con- 
solation —  could  any  later  edition  whatso- 
ever touch  the  hidden  spring  which  re- 
leased the  thrills  of  those  early  readings  ? 

But  the  old  volumes  have  slipped  from 
our  fingers,  and  disappeared;  and  after 
they  went  came  a  strange,  barbarous  lot  of 
books,  some  of  them  masquerading  as  the 
ancient  friends  —  but  clearly  pretenders 
and  Cheap-Johns.  The  "  Complete  Works 
of  Shakespeare "  for  eighty  cents ;  tlie 
"  Pickwick  Papers  "  in  paper  covers  with 
monstrous  pictures  of  a  pudding  on  its 
face;  " Elegant  Extracts  from  the  Poems 
and  Plays  of  Lord  Byron,"  arranged  for  the 
use  of  young  ladies' seminaries;  Scott  in 
bleared  type  on  shabby  paper;  Thackeray 
in  fustian.  Those,  too,  have  passed,  thank 
Heaven  !  and  now  comes  a  dignified  array, 
in  which  all  the  old  lords  and  ladies  and 
heroes  and  fairies  are  to  be  recognized, 
with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  newer  faces — 
yet  none  unfamiliar.  And  if  some  of  these 
books  be  too  sensitively  treated  in  manu- 
facture— almost  "too  fine,"  and  fresh  from 
the  shop — at  least  they  are  attired  in  gar- 
ments suited  to  their  dignity,  and  com- 
manding the  unqualified  respect  of  such 
younger  or  belated  readers  as  meet  and 
greet  them  now  for  the  first  time. 

The  Harper's  "Biographical  Thack- 
eray "  has  reached  its  eleventh  volume — 
Philip,  with  only  two  more,  Denis  Duval 
and  the  Miscellanies,  wanting  to  complete 
the  work.  The  interest  of  Mrs.  Ritchie's 
prefaces  cannot  be  overstated ;  not  only  is 
the  great  novelist^s  life  traced  connectedly, 
step  by  step,  in  this  absorbing  record — 


illuminated  with  what  fiashes  of  humor 
and  pervaded  with  what  sympathy! — but 
the  references  to  contemporary  men  and 
affairs  are  keenly  interesting,  and  one  feels 
the  very  spirit  of  those  earlier  days — ^bet- 
ter times,  as  we  think,  looking  backward 
upon  them,  but  really  just  about  such 
times  as  our  own,  with  human  beings 
working  out  their  lives,  some  going  cold 
and  hungry  and  others  waxing  fat  and 
kicking,  and  the  daily  performance  in 
Vanity  Fair  lumbering  along.  "  There  is 
a  great  quantity  of  eating  and  drinking, 
making  love  and  jilting,  laughing  and 
the  contrary,  smoking,  cheating,  fighting, 
dancing  and  fiddling:  there  are  bullies 
pushing  about,  bucks  ogling  the  women, 
knaves  picking  pockets,  policemen  on  the 
lookout,  quacks  {other  quacks,  plague  take 
them !)  bawling  in  front  of  their  booths, 
yokels  looking  up  at  the  tinseled  dancers 
and  poor  old  rouged  tumblers,  while  the 
light-fingered  folk  are  operating  upon 
their  pockets  behind.  Yes,  this  is  Vanity 
Fair!"  What  share  Thackeray  had  in 
writing  the  Human  Comedy  is  part  of  the 
familiar  history  of  literature;  he  needs  no 
panegyric  here.  But  since  this  master  of 
his  art  chose  that  the  world  should  go 
without  his  professed  biography,  let  us  be 
duly  grateful  for  these  prefatory  sketches 
by  his  daughter,  for  they  "  picture  forth 
the  very  spirit  and  image  of  the  man." 
The  hundreds  of  quaint  drawings  are  so 
many  additional  delights,  and  while,  as  we 
have  remarked  before,  with  regret,  not  all 
the  larger  pictures  of  the  earlier  editions 
are  reproduced  here,  yet  there  are  so  many 
more  of  the  author's  own  marginal 
sketches  that  it  is  graceless,  perhaps,  to 
complain  of  the  omissions.  The  volumes 
are  large  and  the  paper  heavier  than  one 
could  wish,  but  certainlv  no  other  com- 
plete  edition  in  thirteen  volumes  can  com- 
pare with  this. 

Volumes  XXI  and  XXII  in  the  "  Cen- 
tenary Carlyle  "  (Scribner's),  contain  the 
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"  German  Romance," 
with  biographical  and 
critical  noticeB,  and 
portraitB  of  Musfeae, 
Fongae,  Tieck,  Hoff- 
mann   and    Richter. 
The  portraits  of  Hoff- 
mann and  Richter  are 
singularly   beautiful, 
both  in  drawing  and 
engraving.   Unquali- 
fied    commendation 
must  be  given  to  this 
edition  of  Carlyle — 
to  be  completed   in 
thirty    Tolumes — for 
even  though  one  may 
say  he  never  wants  to 
read   all  of  Carlyle, 
yet  nothingbut  pleas- 
ure can  result  from 
the    poBeeBsiou   of  a 
full  company  of  these 
handsome   volumes,  which   make  a  fine 
parade  aa  they  stand  ranked  upon   the 
shelf.     Type  big  enough  to  read,  yet  not 
so  big  as  to  be  an  affectation,  or  to  make  a 
clumsy  volume,  light,  opaque  paper,  plain, 
substantial  binding,  and  fine  portraits  in 
photogravure  and  steel — surely  the  pub- 
lishers' promise  has  here  been  fulfilled,  to 
make  "  an  ideal  edition  of  Carlyle  at  a  low 
price." 

And  here  is  a  curious  thing,  which  the 
Macmillan  Go.  has  just  issued — an  illus- 
trated edition  of  Sarior  Resartus,  of  all 
books  in  the  world  !  The  pictures  are  by 
Mr.  Edmund  J.  Sullivan,and  fairly  justify 
themselves.  The  frontispiece  portrait  of 
Carlyle  is  somewhat  affected,  but  a 
strangely  appealing  likeness  in  spite  of 
its  too  technical  quality.  The  pictures 
throughout  the  book— some  seventy-odd 
— follow  Durer  and  Beardsley  and  An- 
ning  Bell  and  Du  Maurier  and  everybody 
else,  in  certain  points,  but  very  often,  as 
in  the  fine  illiiatration  on  page  ^8.'),  in  the 


[Mr.  GtoorgeUeredtth'a  house.) 

chapter  on  "Organic  Filaments,"  the  ar- 
tist is  as  original  and  powerful  as  any 
modern  draughtsman.  The  idea  of  illus- 
trating the  perambulations  of  Herr  Teu- 
felsdruckh  in  such  detail  is  equally  auda- 
cious and  admirable — especially  admirable 
since  the  pictures  are,  on  the  whole,  so  very 
good. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Murray's 
edition  of  Byron  (imported  by  the  Scrib- 
ners)  is  Volume  II  of  the  f^ttera  and 
Jonrnals,  edited  by  Mr.  Rowland  E.  Proth- 
ero.  The  plates  are  portraits  of  Byron 
(from  a  picture  owned  by  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts).  Moore  (after  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  picture),  the  Countess  of  Ox- 
ford, and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  from  the 
miniature  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray. 
This  volume  carries  the  autobiographical 
record  of  Byron's  life  from  August,  1811, 
to  April,  1814.  Between  these  dates  were 
published  the  first  and  second  cantos  of 
"Childe  Harold."  "The  Waltz,"  "The 
Giaour,"  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  and  the 
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"Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  And  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  as  Mr.  Proth- 
ero  says,  "Byron  had  snddenly  become  the 
idol  of  society;  toward  its  close  his  per- 
sonal popularity  almost  as  rapidly  declined 
before  a  storm  of  political  vituperationB." 
In  this  and  the  preceding  volume  there  are 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  letters,  of 
which  two  hundred  and  twenty  have  been 
'  printed  from  the  original  letters,  and  in- 
clude, practically,  the  whole  of  the  new 
material.  In  every  instance  the  original 
text  has  been  followed,  and  no  such  omis- 
sions or  transposition B  of  parts  of  letters 
occur  as  Moore  thought  proper  to  make. 
Of  the  scores  of  interesting  letters,  we  can 
quote  but  a  single  passage  from  a  letter  to 
Francis  Hodgson,  dated  Kewstead  Abbey, 
September  3, 1811 : 

"  I  will  hare  nothing  to  do  with  your  ira- 
mortality  ;  we  are  miserable  enough  in  this 
lite  without  the  abeardity  of  speculating  upon 
another.  U  men  are  to  lire  why  die  at  all  ? 
and  i(  tfaej  die  why  disturb  the  sweet  and 
sound  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  7" 

But  the  poet  lived  long  etioagh  to 
change  hia  mind,  for  a  note  quotes 
from  the  "Detached  Thoughts": — 
"Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  it 
appears  to  me  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  ...  I  used  to  doubt  it, 
but  reflection  has  taught  me  better." 

The  photograph  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  is  a  view  in  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  at  North- 
ampton, whose  country-place  baa  give 
the  name  to  the  new  "  Tarryawhile 
Edition "  of  hia  romances  of  which 
five  handsome  volumes  have  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Scribners.  Mag- 
nolia flowers  bloom  npon  the  covers 
of  these  booka,and  the  flowers  between 
the  covers  hare  lost  none  of  their 
beauty  since  they  first  budded.  "  Ma- 
dam Delphine  "  and  "  Belles  Demoi- 
sellee  Plantation,"  and  all  the  other 
abort  stories  with  which   Mr.   Cable 


first  won  the  public's  tender  heart,  as 
well  as  the  more  sustained  harmonies  of 
"  The  Qrandisaimes  "  and  "  John  March, 
Southerner," — all  are  full  of  the  "well- 
remembered  music,"  and  the  uniform  edi- 
tion, with  its  melodioua  title,  has  its  wel- 
come assured. 

Another  charming  tale  of  the  South  re- 
appears "  in  silit  attire  "  to  renew  its  old 
friendships  and  form  new  ones — if,  indeed, 
there  are  those  to  whom  "  The  Choir  In- 
visible "  will  come  as  a  new  acquaintance. 
Mr.  Orson  Lowell  has  drawn  scores  of 
dainty  pictures  for  Mr.  Allen'a  widely 
popular  book  and  the  publishers  have 
given  it  fine  type  and  paper  and  engrav- 
ing and  press-work.  A  story  which  has 
found  BO  many  delighted  readers,  and 
whose    tenderness    and     delicacy    have 
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touched  80    many  hearts,  may   well   be  Editor's  Preface  to  a  new  collection  of 

decked  oat  in   the  best  finery  which  ar-  Eighteenth    Century    Letters,    of   which 

tist  and  book-maker  can  produce,  for  as  a  two  volumes  are  published    by   Messrs. 

beautiful  story,  beautifully  dressed,  it  is  Henry  Holt  &  Go. — "  ia  to  present  a  selec- 

ita  own  sufficient  and  lasting  reason  for  tion   of  this  inexhaustible    material    in 

being.     (Macmillaa  Co.)  groups,  each  sufficiently  large  to  create  an 

A  quaintly  printed  volume,  on  old  Italian  atmosphere."     The  first  volume  (with  an 


hand-made  paper,  is  an 
edition  of  Marcel 
Schwob'e  Children's 
Crusade,  which  Messrs. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
publish  with  an  intro- 
ductory note  upon  the 
author  by  Mr.  Henry 
Copley  Greene.  This 
charming  piece  of 
limpid  English  trans- 
lation is  unknown  to 
many  readers,  ve  im- 
agine, and  no  pleas- 
anter  relief  from  a 
strenuous  novel  could 
be  conceived  than  the 
cool  simplicity  of  this 
final  work  of  Schwob, 
whose  literary  progress 
has  been  from  meta- 
physics and  despair  to 
a  more  hopeful  mind, 
and  to  the  office  of 
chronicler  of  the  sim- 
ple faith  of  children. 

The  publication  in 
limited  edition  of  George  Meredith' 
works  in  thirty-two  volumes  was  accom- 
panied by  the  issue  in  this  country  by  the 
^cribaera  of  a  popular  edition  in  sixteen 
volumes  of  those  wonderful  romances. 
The  text  is  the  same  as  in  the  more  ex- 
pensive edition — the  text  corrected  by 
Mr.  Meredith  himself  last  year.  These 
dignified  volumes  are  well  printed  on  a 
light-weight  paper,and  each  has  a  frontis- 
piece in  photogravure. 

"  The  aim  of  the  present  series,"  says 
Mr.    Richard   Brimley  Johnson    in    his 


England  of    the     handsome  volume. 


introduction  by  Dr. 
George  Birkbeck  Hill) 
includes  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Lord  Chesterfield ; 
the  second  volume  con- 
tains letters  of  Swift, 
Addison  and  Steele. 
With  finely  engraved 
portraits,  light  papen 
large  clear  type,  plain 
cloth  covers  and  white 
vellum  backs,  these 
books  have  been  man- 
ufactured with  a  due 
and  decent  regard  for 
the  excellent  quality 
of  their  contents. 

Delicate  and  charm- 
ing are  the  decorative 
designs  which  Mr.  Will 
H.  Low  haa  drawn  for 
Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Ma- 
bie'a  essay  upon  The 
Parent  of  Arden,  which 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  have  issued  in  a 
Four  full-page  draw- 
ings, reproduced  in  photogravure  show  the 
dwellers  in  Arden  at  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  decorative  borders,  head- 
bands, balf-titlea  and  tail-pieces  abound. 
The  book  is  printed  in  two  colors,  and 
the  cover,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Low,  is 
particularly  attractive. 

The  first  volume  of  a  collected  edition  of 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is 
published  by  Mesars.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
with  the  title  The  Man  Without  a  Country, 
and  Other  Stories.  It  haa  a  fine  portrait 
of  Dr.  Hale  for  frontispiece,  and  contains 
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the  author's  half-jesting  depre- 
cation of  the  "  collected  edition," 
which  ve  are  sure  all  his  friends 
— and  he  has  lived  long  and  made 
many  friends — will  be  heartily 
glad  to  see.  The  same  house  is- 
sues a  profusely  illustrated  edition 
of  the  Complete  Angler,  with 
Lowell's  essay  as  Introduction. 

Distinctly  the  best  handy-Yol- 
ume  Browning  must  be  the  con- 
clusion of  one  who  esaminee  the 
new  "  Camberwell  Edition,"  which 
Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
have  lately  published.  It  has 
been  edited  with  care  and  pains- 
taking by  Charlotte  Porter  and 
Helen  A.  Clarke,  who  provide 
an  introduction  and  copious  notes 
for  each  of  the  ten  volumes,  be- 
sides a  Biographical  Introduction, 
a  Chronological  Bibliography  of 
the  poet,  an  Appendix,  an  Index 
of  the  Poems,  and  an  Index  of 
First  Lines.  Each  volume  also  has 
a  frontispiece  in  photogravure  includ- 
ing four  portraits  of  Browning,  the  first 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  taken  in 
London  in  1835.  The  text  used  is  the 
latest  one  revised  by  the  poet  himself 
(1888-89).  The  edition  is  named  from 
the  suburb  of  London  where  Browning 
was  born.  The  editors  tell  the  story  that 
when  some  depredator  of  the  familiar  de- 
clared that  "  only  in  Italy  is  there  any 
romance  left,"  Browning  replied:  "Ah, 
well,  I  should  like  to  include  poor  old 
Camberwell."  For  many  years  it  was  a 
lea^  place,  nearly  natural,  and  "  with  no 
railroads,"  as  Ruskin  remarked.  Among 
such  scenes  the  lad  lived  with  his  pro- 
digiously learned  father  and  his  mother, 
of  whom  he  said,  "with  tremulous  emo- 
tion": •'  She  was  a  divine  woman,"  And 
looking  out  from  Camberwell,  the  heart  of 
romance  was  centered  for  him  in  the  vast 
city  lying  to  the  westward.     In  manufac- 
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ture  the  volumes  leave  little  room  for  criti- 
cism. Type  clear  and  black,  paper  un- 
sized and  white,  a  graceful  page,  and  a 
book  to  hold  in  the  palm  or  drop  in  the 
jacket  pocket — what  could  be  better ! 

Among  recent  collections  of  poetry  we 
have  room  here  for  but  a  too  brief  men- 
tion of  Immortal  Songs  of  Camp  and  Field, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Albert 
Banks,  and  published  by  the  Burrows 
Brothers  Co.,  of  Cleveland.  The  sub-title 
adds  that  the  editor's  scheme  has  included 
"  the  story  of  their  inspiration,  together 
with  striking  anecdotes  connected  with 
their  history."  The  table  of  contents  be- 
gins with  Drake's  "American  Flag"  and 
ends  with  the  "  Recessional,"  and  includes 
many  stray  hits  of  poetry  which  deserve  a 
permanent  habitation.  There  are  twenty- 
six  portraits  and  thirty  other  pictures, 
mainly  from  photographs.  The  book  is  a 
handsome  octavo,  well  printed  and  com- 
posed. W.  S.  M. 
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A  MOST  interesting  experiment  is  to 
be  tried  by  Meaara.  Methuen,  who 
are  to  issue  the  first  edition  of  new  novels 
by  the  beat  authora  on  their  Hat  e.t  six- 
pence aa  well  as  six  ahillinga.  The  acheme 
is  bold.  It  has  been  easy  enough  to  issue 
old  novels  at  sixpence.     Meaara.  Sampson, 


and  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with 
great  intereat.  The  Methuens  possess  a 
fine  backing  of  educational  books,  edited 
by  one  of  the  partnera  in  the  firm,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Stedman,  who  is  an  Oxford  man. 
One  is  thus  able  to  understand  their 
temerity.  What  one  does  not  under- 
atand  ia  the  publishers  who  are  per- 
petually issuing  what  I  might  call  ex- 
otic books,  such  as  "  minor  poetry " 
that  circulates  to  an  extent  which  can 
acarcely  cover  the  printer's  bill.  That 
sort  of  pahlishing  remains  a  sheer  mys- 
tery. 

Mr.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  who 
has  written  "  England  in  the  Age  of  Wy- 
clifFe"  for  the  Longmans,  is  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
and  is  only  three  and  twenty.  The  Trev- 
elyans  are  an  intereating  example  of  her- 
edity, the  historical  sense  having  undoubt- 
edly come  from  Sir  George'a  mother,  who 
was  Lord  Macaulay'a  sister.  Sir  George'a 
heir.  Mr.  Oharlea  Trevelyan,  took  a  second 
class  in  the  history  tripoa  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1896.  Macaulay 
entered  the  college  seventy-one  yeara  ago. 
Sir  George  and  two  of  hia  sons  have 
paaaed  through  it  aince.  Hence  though 
Macaulay   himself   had   no   deacendants. 


aomething  of  hia  genius  ia  atill  represented 
by  hia  nephew  and  grand-nephewa.  An- 
other man  of  lettera  who  died  without  is- 
Bue,  the  late  Lord  de  Tabley,  is  to  be  seen 
in  a  new  light,  for  he  was  a  botaniat,  as 
well  as  a  poet.  A  work,  which  he  had 
compiled,  on  the  flora  of  his  native  Ches- 
hire, is  to  be  iaaued  ahortly.  Lord  de 
Tabley's  sister,  the  Hon.  Lady  Leighton, 
livea  at  Knutaford,  from  which  Jxird 
Knutsford  {who  married  Sir  George  Trev- 
elyan's  sister)  takes  his  title.  The  Knnts- 
forda  and  Trevelyana,  of  course,  are  op- 
ponents in  politics. 

Literary  memorials  are  happily  becom- 
ing more  common.  Mrs.  Hemans  is  being 
recognized,  for  a  tablet  haa  just  been 
affixed  to  the  house,  118  Duke  Street,  Liv- 
erpool, where  ahe  was  born  (as  Felicia 
Browne)  in  September  2."),  1793.  She  was 
buried  in  St.  Anne's  Church,  near  the 
house  in  Dawson  Street,  Liverpool,  where 
she  died  in  1835.  A  further  memorial  is 
to  be  established  in  the  shape  of  a  Felicia 
Hemans  prize  for  lyrical  poetry,  open  to 
all  contributors,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  TJnivGraity  College  of  her  native  town. 
Mrs.  Hemaoa  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Writ- 
ers, who  have  got  a  great  deal  more  notice 
in  their  lifetime  than  ever  Mrs.  Hemana 
received.  Another  interesting  memento 
of  a  writer  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  quality  has 
been  erected  in  Broad  Hembury  Church, 
Devon,  in  a  marble  tablet  to  the  Rev.  Au- 
gustus Montague  Toplady,  the  author  of 
the  hymn, "  Rock  of  Ages."  He  was  vicar 
of  Broad  Hembury  from  1768  to  1778, 
the  year  of  bis  death  (in  London),  at  the 
age  of  aix  and  thirty.  The  tablet  bears  an 
excellent  medallion  portrait  of  Toplady. 
Maidstone  has  honored  William  Hazlitt  by 
starting  a  Hazlitt  Literary  Society  in  mem- 
ory of  the  fact  that  the  uaaayiat  was  born 
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there  in  1778,  four  months  before  Top- 
laAfa  death. 

Every  year  Jane  Austen  becomes  more 
popular.  In  addition  to  the  beautiful 
Winchester  edition,  which  Mr.  Grant 
Bicharda  has  published  in  ten  volumes, 
cheap  ieenes  are 
being  always  put  on 
the  market.  The 
nice,  old-fashioned 
town  of  Bath  — 
which  has  of  recent 
years  become  af  ash- 
ionable  resort  on  a 
great  commercial 
scale — is  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  "  Pride 
and  Prejudice " 
lived  there,  and  a 
tablet  has  just  been 
placed  on  the  house, 
4  Sydney  Place,  by 
the  present  occu- 
pant, Mr.  S.  Brown. 
Miss  Austen,  you 
may  remember,  pic- 
tured the  Pump 
Koom  in  "  North- 
anger  Abbey," 

which,  like    "Per-  thk  tofud 

suasion,"  was  issued 

after  her  death  in  1818.  During  her  life 
she  got  only  £TI>0  for  her  books.  Her 
fame  has  practically  been  posthumous,  for 
her  work  at  first  was  published  anony- 
monsly.  Compared  with  this  beggarly 
i:700,  the  £23,378  which  Mr.  William 
BUck  has  left  shows  how  much  we  have 
come  to  reckon  as  the  commercial  value 
of  fiction.  But  will  Mr.  Black's  books 
be  read   eighty  years  hence  F 

What  an  indefatigable  writer  Mrs. 
Leith  Adams  is!  Once  again  she  is  ap- 
pearing in  Household  Wordn.  This  is  her 
majority  as  a  writer  in  the  other  famous 
Dickens    journal,   AH  Me    I'ear  Round, 


which  is  now  incorporated  with  House- 
hold   Words.      It  was  in   1877   that  she 
published  her  first  novel,  "  Winfltowe,"and 
since  then  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  with- 
out seeing  some  book  from  her.    Her  first 
husband    was   Surgeon    General    Leith- 
Adaras,  of  the  Che- 
shire Begiment,  to 
the     magazine     of 
which    (7Ae     Oak- 
leaf)   she    is    now 
contributing    some 
autobiographic   pa- 
pers.    Biographical 
books  of  reference 
rarely  mention  the 
fact  that    her    son 
was  the  late  Francis 
Adams  (the  grand- 
son of  the  famous 
medical     historian, 
Dr.    Francis     Ad- 
ams),   a  writer    of 
great  promise.  Her 
present      husband, 
the  Rev.  B.   S.  de 
Courcy    Laffan,    is 
the  headmaster  of 
Cheltenham  School, 
to    which    he  was 
transferred       from 
Edward  VI  School 
at  Stratford-on-Avon.     Mrs.  Leith-Adams 
— she  still   prefers    to   write  under  her 
earlier  name — is  a  notable  personality  in 
Cheltenham. 

Most  people  seem  to  be  pleased  with  the 
Academy  award  of  fifty  guineas  each  to 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  for  "The  Forest 
Lovers,"  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  for  his  life  of 
Shakespeare,  and  to  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad 
for  his  "  Tales  of  Unrest."  Mr.  Hewlett, 
by  a  curious  turn  of  public  taste,  is  the 
hero  of  the  fiction  readers  of  the  moment. 
You  have  already  sketched  his  career. 
Let  me  add  one  or  two  details:  The  school 
he  was  educated  at  was  founded  under  the 
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auspices  of  Cobden,  who  was  scarce  a 
mediffiTalist.  For  somo  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  our  spacious  Record  Office  {which 
ia  gradually  extending  itself  in  Charing 
Lane),  and  it  was  there  that  he  acquired 
his  peculiar  knowledge  of  Norman  French. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the 
Land  Revenue  Record  Office.  His  latest 
book,  "  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd," 
haa  Vuin  wirlplv  ruiiA.  nU.hniiirh  a  few 
'ould 
from 
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kind  this  country  has  ever  turned  out. 
The  Jewish  Vear  Book,  one  of  the  best  of 
recent  annuals,  edited  by  the  painstaking 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  proudly  gives  Mr.  Lee 
a  place  in  "  Who's  Who  in  British  Jewry." 
He  is  two  years  older  than  Mr.  Hewlett, 
haying  been  born  in  1859,  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Balliol,  and  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  great  dictionary  since  1883,  the 
year  that  he  began  publishing  his  edition 
of  Lord  Berner's  translation  of  "  Iluon  of 
Bordeaux."  In  1S85  he  gave  us  "  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Death  of  Shakespeare,"  and  since 
then  he  has  worked  a  great  deal  at  Shake- 
speareana.  Some  critics  would  have 
crowned  Mr.  Neil  Munro  instead  of  Mr. 
Conrad.     That,  at  any  rate,  would  have 


been  a  concesBion  to  a  younger  generation, 
for  Mr,   Munro  ie   only   five-and-thirty. 

Speaking  of  good  fortune,  I  may  note 
that  Mr.  William  Watson  has  recently 
come  into  a  handsome  legacy,  which  makes 
him  independent  of  his  pen.  His  brother 
has  recently  established  a  business  for 
selling  military  accoutrements,  especially 
swords  of  the  French  used  in  the  Franco- 
German  war. 

The  heart  of  the  art-lover  has  leaped 
with  joy  over  the  renaissance  of  the  wood- 
cut as  manipulated  by  one  or  two  pub- 
lishers, notably  Messrs.  Kegan,  Paul  & 
Co.  In  their  latest  book,  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Housman,  entitled  "  The  Field  of  Clovia," 
they  give  some  woodcuts;  and  the  author, 
who  is  his  own  illustrator,  dedicates  the 
book  "  To  My  Dear  AVoodcutter,"  who  is 
Mr,  Clemence  Housman.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  process  block  has  become  so 
marked  that  one  turns  to  these  charming 
woodcuts  with  the  keenest  pleasure.  They 
remind  one  of  the  cuts  in  Good  Words  in 
its  early  days,  when  the  name  of  Strahan, 
now  forgotten  by  the  younger  generation, 
was  a  power  in  the  land.  But  now  the 
photographic  process  of  every  kind  has 
become  so  pronounced  that  the  woodcut 
has  almost  disappeared;  or,  at  any  rate,  it 
is  nearly  as  rarely  seen  as  line  engraving. 
Indeed,  I  notice  that  the  old  print  sellers 
are  now  asking  from  a  shilling  to  half  a 
crown  for  woodcuts  clipped  out  of  the 
illustrated  journals  of  twenty  years  ago. 
J.  M.  Bullock. 


IN   ANSWER  TO   A   QUESTION 

YuL-  a^k  il  1  can  lovo  you  its  you  are. 

As  I  with  all  my  faults  ani  loved  by  you  ? 

Sijiue  you  wu  Heaven  shino  in  a  drop  of  dew, 
Could  I  then,  duarest,  miss  it  in  a  star  f 

—From  "  Impreeaiong,"  by  Lilla  Cabot  Ftrry,  b\j  ptrmitiion  of  Messrs.  Copetand  A  Day. 


NOTES  OF  RARE  BOOKS 


MR.  J.  n.  SLATER  has  for  many  years  been 
the  oompiler  of  "  Book  Prices  Current,"  an 
annual  publication  published  by  Elliot 
Stock,  of  London.  He  is  also  a  reg^ular  contribu- 
tor, on  bibliographical  subjects,  to  the  London 
"  Atbensum,"  and  is  therefore  well  equipped  to 
write  on  "The  Romance  of  Book  Collecting." 
This  is  a  book  to  read  rather  than  to  refer  to,  for 
it  gives  much  sound  and  wise  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  collecting.  The  learned  treatises,  such  as 
Dr.  Dibdin  used  to  write,  are  no  longer  in  vogue, 
while  a  reference  to  their  pages  is  all  that  one  does 
nowadays.  In  these  two  hundred  pages  one 
is  told  of  the  vagaries  and  habits  of  the  book- 
hunter,  as  well  as  initiated  into  the  places  where 
the  game  may  be  found.  Mr.  Slater  discourses 
on  such  pleasant  topics  as  '*A  Eulogy  of  Cata- 
logues," "Some  Lucky  Finds,"  "SomeHunt- 
ing-Grounds  of  London,"  "  The  Vagaries  of  Book- 
Hunteis,"  "The  Rules  of  the  Chase,"  "The 
Glamor  of  Bindings,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Henry  Probasco 
was  not  of  particular  interest  as  a  whole,  as  it  was 
largely  composed  of  books  which  "  no  gentleman's 
library  should  be  without."  One  noteworthy  item, 
however,  came  up  for  sale  which  attracted  much 
attention.  This  was  a  horn-book — so  far  as  is 
known,  the  only  one  ever  offered  for  sale  at  auction 
in  America.  Indeed,  the  records  of  the  London 
auctions  do  not  show  that  more  than  a  score  have 
been  offered  there  in  the  last  ten  years.  One  of 
the  difficulties  in  determining  the  value  of  these 
curiosities  is  from  the  fact  that  few  are  dated,  and 
rarely  does  a  book  contain  the  printer's  mark  or 
anything  to  identify  its  age.  Therefore,  when 
the  Probasco  one  fetched  $140.00  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  was  reported  after  the  sale  that 
the  owner  had  paid  £55  for  this  example.  Our 
knowledge  of  horn-books  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  publication  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Tuer's 
recent  monograph  on  the  subject,  in  which  those 
interested  in  the  subject  can  read  all  that  is  known 
about  these  curious  school  books  of  our  forefathers. 

In  the  October  number  of  The  Book  Buyer  at- 


tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  what  has  al- 
ways been  accredited  as  the  first  edition  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland" 
was  really  the  second,  and  that  a  very  few  trial 
copies  were  struck  off  in  1865.  This  fact  and  the 
death  of  the  author,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson,  has 
brought  these  books  of  classical  nonsense  into  prom- 
inence. It  now  appears  from  his  life,  just  issued, 
that  some  two  thousand  copies  of  this  first  edition 
were  issued,  and  because  of  imperfections  in  the 
printing  and  illustrating  they  were  condemned. 
Instead  of  sending  the  books  to  the  paper  mill  Mr. 
Dodgson,  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  this  first 
— though  imperfect  edition,  around  to  the  vari- 
ous hospitalB  and  public  institutions,  at  the  same 
time  the  purchasers  of  the  imperfect  book  were 
requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  him 
for  the  new  issue  to  be  sent  them.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done.  Therefore,  the  first  issue  is  not  as 
scarce  a  book  as  was  at  first  supposed.  From  the 
life  it  also  appears  that  Mr.  Dodgson  was  a  vigorous 
pamphleteer — issuing  a  large  number  of  these  prin- 
cipally at  Oxford.  In  the  subjoined  list  no  effort  is 
made  to  record  these  brochures,  a  full  list  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  ColUng- 
wood's  Life.  We  append  a  check  list  of  first  edi- 
tions, with  such  data  as  can  be  obtained  concern- 
ing them,  which  we  trust  will  be  useful  to  the 
collector  : 

LEWIS  CA&aOLL 

Index  to  ^*  In  Memorlam  "  Mozon,  12mo,  London  1868 
Alioe^s  Adventures    in  Wonderland   (suppressed) 

MacmJllan,  12mo.  1866 

"  "  "  "       Macmillan,  12mo,  1866 

PhantasmaKoria  and  other  Poems,         '*         12mo,  1860 

Through  the  Looking-Glass,  ''  12mo,  1878 

"To  an  Child  Readers  of  Alice,"    (priv.  print) 

Oxford,  18T8 
The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  London,  ISmo,  1876 

•* Fame's  Penny  Trumpet"  (privately  printed)  4pp.. 

ISmo,  Oxford,  1876 
"Dreamland"  (privately  printed)  4pp.,  18mo,  "  n.  d. 
"  An  Easter  Greeting  to  Every  Child  who  Loves  Alice  " 

(priv.  print)  18mo.  Oxford.  1876 
Doublets,  Macmillan,  ISmo,  1879 

An  Easter  Greeting,  Oxford,  16mo,  1880 

Rhyme  and  Reason,  Macmillan,  18mo.  1888 

Christmas  Greeting    (from    a   fairy  to  a  child), 

Macmillan,  16mo,  1884 
A  Tangled  Tale,  "  16mo,  1886 

Alice's   Adventures    Under   Ground    (87   illustra- 
tions by  author),  Macmillan,  12mo,  1886 
The  Game  of  Logic,  "  16mo,  1887 

Sylvie  and  Bruno,  "  18mo,  1889 

"     Continued,  "  12mo,  1898 


Ernest  Dressel  North. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE 


TREVELYAN^S  « AMERICAN    REV- 
OLUTION " 

IT  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Sena- 
tor Lodge's  admirable  "  Story  of  the 
Revolution ''  should  be  so  soon  succeeded 
by  so  good  a  volume  on  the  same  subject 
as  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  just  given 
us.  Such  is  the  fact,  however,  and  the 
two  books  rather  supplement  than  rival 
each  other.  Senator  Lodge,  as  I  have 
already  said  in  these  pages,  has  told  the 
story  of  our  glorious  struggle  for  liberty 
as  a  patriot  and  an  artistic  narrator  ;  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  tells  it  as  a  biographer 
of  Fox,  who  finding  that  his  subject's  field 
of  activity  became  as  broad  as  the  British 
Empire,  was  irresistibly  driven  to  assume 
the  larger  and  more  important  r61e  of  his- 
torian of  the  mighty  movement  of  which 
Fox  was  the  English  as  Washington  was 
the  American  champion.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  with  different  heroes  and,  in- 
deed, with  different  aims,  the  two  authors 
have  given  us  books  each  of  which  will 
gain  by  being  read  in  connection  with  the 
other. 

That  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  quite 
competent  to  the  task  he  has  set  himself 
needs  hardly  to  be  affirmed.  Eighteen 
years  ago  he  gave  us  an  admirable  account 
of  the  early  career  of  Fox;  in  addition  he 
comes  to  his  readers  as  the  biographer  and 
nephew  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  a  public 
man  well  versed  in  affairs.  The  special 
influence  of  his  famous  uncle  is  obvious  on 
almost  every  page,  more  especially  in  the 
nephew's  marked  fondness  for  historical 
allusions,  and  in  his  ability  to  paint  elabo- 

Tbb  Amkricam  Revolution.  Fart  I,  1766-1776.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Treyelyan,  Bart.,  author  of 
"  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay ''  and  ^'  The 
Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox."  Longmans, 
Qreen  &  Co.,  8vo,  $8.00. 


rate  pictures  of  the  domestic  and  political 
life  of  a  period.  What,  for  example,  could 
be  more  thoroughly  in  the  manner  of  Mac- 
aulay than  this  sentence:  "There  were 
politicians  for  whom  the  sweetest  hours  of 
the  twenty-four  began  when  the  rattle  of 
the  coaches  up  St.  James's  Street  told  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  no  longer 
sitting,  and  ended  when  they  were  helped 
into  their  beds  by  daylight;  in  whose  eyes 
Banelagh  surpassed  all  the  gardens  of 
Chatsworth,  and  the  trees  in  the  Mall 
were  more  excellent  than  the  elms  at  Al- 
thorp  or  the  oaks  of  Welbeck.'* 

But  our  author  is  no  mere  imitator  of 
his  uncle,  whose  energetic  style  he  does 
not  catch,  although  he  has  quite  a  good 
one  of  his  own;  he  is  a  learned  and  sure 
historian  in  his  own  right.  He  has  not 
only  read  widely  in  English  sources,  in- 
cluding the  general  literature  of  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  he 
has  studied  with  an  open  mind  the  best 
American  sources.  He  remains  a  loyal 
Englishman,  sympathizing  when  he  may 
with  his  native  country;  but  George  III 
and  his  foolish  ministers  have  never  found 
a  severer  critic  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
His  exposure  of  the  political  corruption  of 
the  times,  of  the  weakness  even  of  the 
Whig  opposition,  of  the  fatuity  of  place- 
men like  Lord  Sandwich,  of  the  ineflS- 
ciency  of  the  navy,  and  the  like,  is  as  hon- 
est as  it  is  scathing.  The  great  Americans 
— Washington,  Franklin,  John  Adams,  are 
treated  with  a  respect  which  is  neither 
gushing  nor  yielded  with  a  grudging  reser- 
vation, while  the  American  historians,  in- 
cluding (I  am  glad  to  observe).  Professor 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  receive  a  most  cordial 
homage,  which  cannot  but  gratify  their 
compatriots.  It  is  true  that  New  England 
occupies  rather  more  than  her  share  of 
space  ;  that  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, 
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especially,  fail  to  receive  their  due  propor- 
tion of  credit  for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
colonial  liberties;  but  the  reason  for  this 
is  obvious,  and  is  to  New  England's  credit. 
She  has  not  only  done  great  deeds;  she 
has  taken  pains  to  write  them  down  au- 
thoritatively. 

Taking  now  a  nearer  view  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  important  work — the  only 
one  yet  issued — ^we  find  that  the  first  chap- 
ter is  entirely  devoted  to  Fox;  in  other 
words,  it  connects  the  present  treatise  with 
the  earlier  study  of  the  great  statesman, 
which  Sir  George  Trevelyan  completed  so 
many  years  ago  that  readers  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  would  ever  take  up 
again  the  career  of  his  favorite  hero.  The 
second  chapter  is  an  elaborate  description 
of  **  Britain  and  Her  Colonies,^'  which  re- 
minds one  strikingly  of  Macaulay's  famous 
chapter  on  the  England  of  Charles  II.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  nephew's  pages  are 
not  as  interesting  as  those  of  the  uncle, 
but  perhaps  this  is  not  so  much  a  critical 
judgment  as  it  is  a  patriotic  feeling  of  de- 
light at  the  ungrudging  tribute  paid  to  the 
genius  and  virtues  of  Washington  and 
Franklin.  The  narrative  proper  begins 
with  Chapter  III,  and  ends  with  Chapter 
XI,  which  describes  Howe's  evacuation  of 
Boston,  and  concludes  the  volume.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
is  a  great  narrator — he  has  hardly  suffi- 
cient verve — but  his  descriptive  power  is 
so  considerable,  and  he  displays  such  a 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  such  sym- 
pathy with  it,  that  one  almost  forgets  to 
ask  for  a  swiftly  moving,  inspiring  narra- 
tive. Besides,  he  lays  stress  on  matters 
that  the  average  American  historian  is  in- 
clined to  pass  over.  As  Fox's  biographer 
he  is  naturally  excellent  in  his  treatment 
of  the  course  of  affairs  in  parliament,  and 
in  his  description  of  the  general  state  of 
feeling  in  England  with  regard  to  the 
colonies.  His  portraits  of  the  leading 
English  statesmen  are  good  and  sometimes 


most  elaborate,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
delightful  man.  Lord  Dartmouth,  who 
could  at  least  befriend  Cowper  even  if  he 
could  not  incur  his  King's  wrath  by  treat- 
ing the  colonists  as  his  sympathy  and  bet- 
ter judgment  dictated. 

When  the  scene  shifts  to  America  our 
author  is  still  found  specially  interesting 
on  points  that  naturally  do  not  often  ap- 
peal to  the  native  historian.  For  example, 
he  gives  a  good  description  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  British  troops  penned  up  in 
Boston.  He  hurries  over  the  fights  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  and  shows  that 
he  is  not  an  American  by  failing  to  make 
even  the  slightest  mention  of  Paul  Eevere's 
famous  ride;  but  his  account  of  Bunker 
Hill  is  thoroughly  fair  to  both  sides,  even 
if  it  is  not  inspiring  reading.  The  de- 
scription of  Washington's  struggles  to 
discipline  his  raw  troops  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory, while  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  the 
way  those  troops  were  fed  and  supplied 
show  a  most  commendable  attention  to 
details,  from  which  not  a  few  American 
writers  might  profit.  It  is  worth  while 
to  notice,  in  this  connection,  how  fre- 
quently Sir  George  Trevelyan  refers  to 
the  valuable  reports  of  the  English  His- 
torical Manuscripts  Commission.  When 
the  work  of  this  commission  is  paralleled 
by  the  similar  organization  in  our  own 
country,  historians  not  merely  of  the 
Revolution  but  of  every  important  period 
will  doubtless  find  their  labors  greatly 
facilitated. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
heartily  recommending  this  book,  not  only 
to  historical  students,  but  to  general 
readers  as  well.  It  is  accurate;  it  is 
written  with  sympathetic  intelligence;  it 
represents  broad  culture  as  well  as  special 
knowledge;  it  is  interesting;  and,  finally, 
it  is  important  as  coming  from  an  Eng- 
lishman who  treats  both  sides  of  the  great 
struggle  with  perfect  fairness.  I  have 
read   it  from  beginning  to  end  with  a 
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pleasure  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  con- 
tention made — if  I  recollect  rightly — ^by 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  famous  uncle,  that 
a  good  history  ought  to  be  more  interest- 
ing than  a  good  novel.  Lord  Macaulay's 
own  History  certainly  leaves  nearly  all 
novels  behind  it  in  this  respect ;  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  leaves  not  a  few. 

W.  P.  Trent. 


MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  could  be  better 
qualified  than  the  late  Matias  Eomero  to 
write  a  standard  work  on  Mexico.  For 
forty-two  years  he  was  one  of  the  great 
liberal  leaders  and  educators  of  his  coun- 
try: serving  as  Postmaster-general  and, 
for  several  terms,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  when  not  accredited  to  this 
country  in  the  different  capacities  of 
Secretary  of  Legation,  Charge  d' Affaires 
and  Minister. 

He  was  in  charge  at  Washington  dur- 
ing the  French  intervention  in  Mexico 
and  the  Civil  War  in  this  country:  and 
later,  in  times  equally  difficult  diplomat- 
ically, though  not  so  troublous,  during 
the  adjustment  of  the  Boundary  Question 
and  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Romero  has  published  many  works, 
consisting  chiefly  of  official  reports:  but 
the  most  important  appeared  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  which  occurred  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  December  30, 1898. 

It  is  entitled  "  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,"  *  dealing  with  the  political,  social, 
and  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  which  was  to  be  followed  by 
other  volumes  at  a  later  date. 

The  present  volume  is  divided  under  the 

Mexico  and  the  United  States.  A  study  of  subjects 
aflTecting  their  Political,  Commercial  and  Social  rela- 
tions made  with  a  view  to  their  promotion  by  Matias 
Romero.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Hvo,  $4,50. 


following  main  heads:  [1]  Oeographical 
Notes  on  Mexico — embracing  its  bound- 
aries, geology,  mining  interests,  orogra- 
phy, climates,  flora,  fruits,  fauna,  sys- 
tems of  irrigation,  ethnology,  languages, 
population,  religion,  and  education;  its 
railways  and  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  its  banking  and  business  insti- 
tutions, supplemented  by  statistical  notes 
on  the  above  subjects,  including  a  history 
of  the  great  drainage  scheme  for  the  Val- 
ley of  Mexico,  commenced  three  centuries 
ago,  and  which  will  be  completed,  after 
many  delays  and  difficulti'js,  within  the 
next  year.  This  is  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting chapter,  the  first  part  of  which 
might  well  have  been  largely  elaborated 
without  becoming  tedious. 

[2]  Historical  Notes  on  Mexico — which 
is  subdivided  among  the  following  heads : 
{a)  The  Genesis  of  the  Mexican  Indepen- 
dence, {h)  The  Philosophy  of  Mexican 
Revolutions,  (c)  The  Causes  of  Mexican 
Revolution.  All  three  of  which  subjects 
are  ably  dealt  with.  Indeed,  the  second 
almost  convinces  the  reader  that  there 
were  good  reasons  for  the  disastrously  un- 
happy years  Mexico  passed  through  from 
the  day  "  The  Cur6  Hidalgo  "  raised  the 
banner  of  revolt  against  Spain  to  the 
revolution  in  1876,  which  placed  in  power 
General  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  strongest  and 
ablest  man  the  Spanish  Americas  have 
probably  ever  known,  from  the  Texas 
border  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan:  not 
even  excepting  the  far-famed  but  much 
over-rated  Bolivar.  At  least,  we  can  say 
this:  that  there  is  no  single  one  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  Americas,  which  has 
been  in  peace  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  except  Mexico.  All,  and  each,  have 
been  a  prey  to  temporary  governments  so 
unstable  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
afraid  to  deal  with  them ;  whereas,  under 
the  iron  hand  of  Diaz,  Mexico  has  been 
in  peace  and  prosperity. 

(3)  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Roman  Sys- 
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tetns  of  Jurisprudence:  Not  having  been 
bred  to  the  law,  as  was  Mr.  Romero,  the 
writer  is  unable  to  give  a  more  decided 
opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  argu- 
ments put  forward  in  the  chapter,  than 
that  a  good  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 

(4)  The  Mexican  Free  Zone :  This  is  an 
international  question,  which  the  author 
puts  in  a  strong  and  forcible  light;  and 
in  a  way  which  may  be  new  to  many  on 
either  side  of  the  Eio  Grande.  It  will 
tend  to  clear  up  many  misunderstandings, 
wMcli  have  existed  for  years. 

(5)  Labor  and  Wages  in  Mexico :  The 
author  is  thoroughly  at  home  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  it  is  a  chapter  which  statesmen, 
political  economists  and  would-be  inves- 
tors of  capital  should  read  with  care.  Sev- 
eral books  on  this  question  have  appeared 
within  the  last  ten  years;  but  Mr.  Ro- 
mero's statistical  tables  are  the  most  elab- 
orate and  reliable  we  have  seen. 

(6)  The  Silver  Standard  in  Mexico: 
This  is  another  able  chapter;  and  Mr. 
Romero  seems  to  prove  his  case  to  his  own 
satisfaction;  which  is,  that  the  silver 
standard  is  suitable  to  Mexico.  But  we 
fear  there  is  little  use  arguing  over  the 
question.  The  gold  man  is  for  the  yellow 
metal  and  the  silver  man  is  for  the  white 
metal  all  the  world  over — ^uncompromis- 
ing and  unchangeable ! 

(7)  The  Fan  American  Conference  of 
1889:  Mr.  Romero  was  called  upon  to 
take  such  a  prominent  part  in  this  confer- 
ence, that  it  is  natural  that  he  should  de- 
vote a  large  amount  of  space  to  the  subject 
and  give  a  complete  history  of  the  object 
for  which  it  was  convened.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  divergences  of  opinion 
were  too  great  for  any  permanent  benefit 
to  accrue  at  the  time,  from  the  worthy 
object  which  brought  the  delegates  to- 
gether. Incidentally,  we  have  to  notice 
a  facsimile  in  Mr.  J.  G.  Blaine's  hand- 
writing of  an  amendment  to  a  plan  of 
arbitration  proposed    by  the   Argentine 


Republic.  Another  and  possibly  more 
interesting  facsimile  in  the  book,  is  a  letter 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  to  Mr.  Romero, 
dated  Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  21, 1861— only 
a  few  weeks  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaug- 
uration as  President. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  peace 
Mexico  has  developed  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  country  outside  of  those  gov- 
erned by  the  English-speaking  peoples  — 
not  even  excepting  Japan.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  only  one  of  the  old  Spanish  colonial 
possessions  that  has  succeeded  at  all  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  present  age.  Apart 
from  its  having  been  the  centre  of  the 
highest  civilization  reached  on  this  con- 
tinent in  prehistoric  times,  its  vast  natural 
resources  and  varied  climates  give  it 
a  unique  position  in  the  known  world. 
Such  a  great  country  needs  a  great  chroni- 
cler; and  although  tons  of  literature  on 
Mexico  have  been  turned  out  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  there  is  no  modern 
standard  work  to  take  the  place  of  Pres- 
cott's  "Conquest."  Since  that  author's 
day  so  much  valuable  information  has 
been  acquired  on  Mexico  and  its  peoples, 
both  before  and  after  the  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards,  that  Prescott  is,  in  many  ways, 
becoming  obsolete ;  and  therefore  the  sud- 
den death  of  Mr.  Romero  is  a  serious 
blow  to  the  present  generation,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  possibly  the  one  man  who  could 
have  written  a  standard  work  on  Mexico 
worthy  of  himself  and  his  country. 

F.  R.  G.  S. 


A    "MINOR     SIEGE"     OF    SEVEN 

WEEKS 

/^IIITRAL  :  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege, 
^^  by  Sir  George  Robertson,  K.  C.  S.  I., 
is  a  work  which  may  be  confidently  re- 
commended to  those  who  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Kipling  exaggerates  the 
dash  and  deviltry,  combined  with  craft 

Chitiial  :  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.    By  Sir  G.  S. 
Robertson.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  8vo,  $5.00  net. 
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and  caution,  which  characterize  British 
officers  in  India.  Here  was  a  case 
where  five  British  officers,  not  specially 
charged  by  the  Viceroy  to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope,  but  gathered  at  random  from  fron- 
tier outposts  nearest  the  scene  of  action, 
were  besieged  in  a  wooden  fort  for  nearly 
seven  weeks  by  Pathans  and  Chitralis, 
outnumbering  them  and  their  escort  by 
at  least  fifty  to  one.  They  were  placed 
in  the  midst  of  lawless  and  warlike  fron- 
tier tribes,  200  miles  distant  from  Gilgit 
and  Peshawer,  the  nearest  posts  from 
which  relief  forces  could  be  sent,  in  a 
country  more  mountainous  than  Switzer- 
land, with  snow-bound  passes  12,000  feet 
high,  and  defiles  more  easily  defended 
against  a  British  advance  than  the  Khai- 
bar.  Sir  George  Robertson,  formerly  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Service,  but  for  many 
years  past  a  valued  "  political "  servant, 
was  in  general  charge  of  the  beleaguered 
garrison,  which  was  in  fact  merely  his  es- 
cort, consisting  of  100  Sikhs  and  270 
poorly  trained  Kashmir  troops,  the  latter 
not  regularly  attached  to  the  Indian 
army.  The  real  question  at  issue  was  one 
of  prestige,  which,  as  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son  has  finely  said,  is  the  equivalent  in 
politics  to  credit  in  finance.  If  the  Chi- 
tral  garrison  went  under,  or  if  adequate 
forces  were  not  instantly  sent  forward  to 
relieve  it,  the  whole  body  of  fighting 
mountaineers — Waziris,  Afridis,  Chitralis 
and  others — would  have  risen  en  masse,  and 
with  the  assistance,  open  or  concealed,  of 
the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  would  have  tried 
to  carry  fire  and  sword  down  into  the  plains. 
This  contingency,  it  may  be  observed, 
actually  did  happen  two  years  later,  in 
1897,  and  compelled  the  assembling  of 
40,000  Anglo-Indian  troops  to  subdue 
the  tribesmen  and  warn  the  Amir  that 
another  step  would  imperil  his  own  life 
and  the  future  of  his  dynasty.  During 
the  seven  weeks — from  March  1  to  April 
18,  1895 — that  Sir  George  Robertson  was 


cut  off  with  his  small  garrison  from  the 
outer  world,  the  telegraph  spread  the  news 
of  his  hazardous  position  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  nations  watched  the  drama 
which  ensued  with  the  keenest  interest. 
Colonel  Kelly,  with  less  than  1,000  native 
troops,  of  which  only  400  were  Indian 
regulars,  started  from  Ghizr,  half  way  be- 
tween Gilgit  and  Chitral  on  March  27th, 
and  fought  his  way  like  a  paladin  into 
Chitral,  which  he  reached  on  April  20th, 
three  or' four  days  before  the  main  expe- 
dition. Major-General  Robert  Low,  with 
some  5,000  British  and  Indian  troops  left 
Peshawer  on  March  15th,  his  advanced 
brigade,  under  General  Gatacre,  gallantly 
storming  Malakund  Pass  on  April  3d. 
Meanwhile  Robertson  kept  the  enemy 
from  carrying  the  feeble  walls  of  his  fort 
by  a  judicious  mixture  of  negotiation  and 
hard  fighting.  Captain  Whitchurch,  the 
surgeon  attached  to  the  little  force,  earned 
the  Victoria  Cross  by  his  gallantry  in  car- 
rying Lieut.  Baird,  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  three  miles  from  the  place  where 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  where  the  gar- 
rison suffered  its  only  defeat.  One  has  to 
read  between  the  lines  to  appreciate  at  its 
full  value  the  amount  of  heroism  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  displayed  by  Sir  George 
Robertson  and  his  staff.  As  the  author  in 
his  lucid  narrative  of  events  does  not  fail 
to  point  out,  the  constant  strain  and  occu- 
pation kept  every  one  intent  on  the  next 
thing  to  do,  which  relegated  all  questions 
of  personal  danger  to  a  very  secondary 
place  in  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  the 
civilized  world  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  a 
better  fate  than  death  without  torture.  The 
present  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
use  of  those  who  have  not  given  any  spe- 
cial attention  to  Indian  frontier  affairs, 
beyond  what  they  read  in  the  daily  papers, 
or  have  gathered  from  the  fascinating 
pages  of  Mr.  Kipling.  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
complete  in  itself,  as  it  includes  brief 
geographical,  historical  and  political  ac- 
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counts  of  Chitral  and  its  people  ;  an  ex- 
citing narrative  of  the  siege  by  the  man 
best  qualified  to  give  it ;  a  description  of 
the  work  done  by  the  relief  expeditions  ; 
and  several  excellent  maps. 


"  FOR  TO  ADMIRE,  AND    FOR  TO 

SEE" 

IF  the  recovery  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan 
to  civilization  had  resulted  in  nothing 
but  the  elevation  into  prominence  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Steevens,  it  would  still  have  been 
an  event  of  some  note.  His  recent  work, 
With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,  has  unques- 
tionably set  a  new  and  a  higher  standard 
for  those  war  correspondents  who  may  in 
future  try  to  revise  their  ephemeral  news- 
paper dispatches  and  letters  into  the  more 
enduring  form  of  a  book.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  of  coolness  and  courage  to  hammer 
and  reshape  glowing  words  written  imme- 
diately after  the  heat  of  battle;  and  it 
requires  almost  an  undue  amount  of  art- 
istic strenuousness  to  cast  aside  a  super- 
abundance of  material,  good  in  itself  and 
collected  at  considerable  personal  risk, 
merely  because  it  does  not  fit  in  with  the 
end  in  view.  When  the  result  is  to  place 
before  us  a  clear  picture,  with  its  central 
figures  well  brought  out,  with  an  adequate 
balance  between  its  various  parts,  and 
with  a  rigorous  excision  of  blurring  de- 
tails, we  take  off  our  hat,  in  Thackeray's 
fashion,  to  the  artist.  We  frankly  confess 
that  to  us  the  greatest  marvel  in  this  vol- 
ume is  not  the  stirring  description  of  the 
battle  of  Omdurman — good  though  it  be 
— but  the  thirty  pages  of  light-hearted 
and  gossipy  preliminary  account  of  the 
Sudan  and  the  Egyptian  army  between 
1884  and  1898,  digested,  as  it  must  have 
been,  out  of  the  careful  study  of  half  a 
hundred  blue-books.    Next    to  this,  we 

Wttb  Kitohxhkb  to  Khabtum.    By  O.  W.  Steevens. 
With  KapB  and  Plans.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  8vo,  $1.50. 


admire  the  author's  fine  reticence,  which, 
while  not  concealing  ugly  facts,  leaves  him 
free  to  make  another  campaign  with  the 
terrible  Sirdar,  who  does  not  suffer  fools 
gladly. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  been  accused  of  mod- 
elling his  writing  on  that  of  Mr.  Kipling, 
and,  though  he  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  better  master  for  his  purpose,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  believe  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  styles  is  more  the  result  of 
accident  than  of  conscious  imitation  on 
the  part  of  the  lesser  known  man.    Vig- 
orous dramatic  action,  felicity  of  epithet, 
and    force  and    accuracy  in  descriptive 
writing    are  neither  the  invention    nor 
the  monopoly  of  any  one  writer  in  the 
English    speech.    If    we  could  possibly 
imagine   Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sheridan, 
Macaulay,  Carlyle  and  Meredith  as  mod- 
ern war  correspondents  in  a  modern  cam- 
paign, spurred  on  by  an  editor  to  write  for 
the  masses  and  not  for  the  classes,  to  tell 
what  they  actually  saw  and  heard,  to  use 
fiery  words  to  express  exactly  fiery  things, 
we    firmly  believe   that    cup-and-saucer 
critics  would  find  a  remarkable  family  re- 
semblance in  their  writing,  which  would 
not  be  so  remarkable  after  all,  since  being 
great  artists  and  great  masters  of  the 
English  tongue,  the  juste  milieu  would 
affect  them  similarly.    And  though  we 
do  not  claim  for  Mr.  Steevens  a  seat  among 
the  Olympians  we  do  say  that  his  words 
cling  to  his  thoughts  with  a  tenacity  which 
places   his  writing  in  the  volume  before 
us  far  above  the  wordy  commonplaces  of 
mere    penny-a-liners — or   doUar-a-liners, 
for  that  matter.    We  advise  everyone  who 
likes  war,  or  who  is  curious  about  Egypt, 
or  who  finds  it  difficult  to   understand 
the  fighting  side  of  the  English  character, 
or  who  wants  to  know  what  manner  of 
man  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartum  is,  or 
who  wishes  to  realize  "  the  filth  and  lust 
and    blood"  of  the    Soudan  under  the 
Mahdi,  to  read  this  book.  E.  H.  M. 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL 

THE  story  told  in  several  new  books  of 
travel  in  the  East  is  not  a  particu- 
larly new  one,  nor  is  it  particularly  well- 
told,  and  yet  doubtless  some  readers  will 
find  instruction  and  perhaps  amusement 
in  Along  the  Bosphorus,  by  Mrs.  Susan  E. 
Wallace,  or  in  A  Oruise  Under  the  Cres- 
cent, by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  or  in 
Jerusalem  the  Holy,  by  Edwin  S.  Wallace, 
or  in  Within  the  Purdah,  by  Dr.  S.  Arm- 
strong Hopkins.  To  take  them  in  order, 
Mrs.  Wallace  has  collected  a  number  of 
her  sketches  published  in  various  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  some  notes  upon 
Constantinople  doing  duty  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  varietv  of  stories,  historical  and 
otherwise,  largely  intended,  apparently, 
for  the  perusal  of  personal  friends  whom, 
doubtless,  they  will  delight.  A  Cruise 
Under  the  Crescent  describes  a  trip  from 
Suez  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  Pal- 
estine, a  long  journey,  upon  which  the 
luckless  author  saw  nothing  that  had  not 
been  seen  before  and  seems  to  have  met 
with  precious  few  amusing  incidents  or 
persons.  The  book  is  profusely  and 
rather  cleverly  illustrated.  Jerusalem  the 
Holy  is  rather  a  labored  account  of  Pales- 

Alono  the  Bosphorub.  By  Susan  E.  Wallace.  Illus- 
trated.   Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  12ino,  $1.50. 

A  Cruise  Under  the  Crescent.  By  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard.  Illustrated.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  12nio, 
$1.60. 

Jerusalem  the  Holy.  By  Edwin  Sherman  Wallace. 
Illustratdd.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Within  the  Purdah.  By  S.  Armstrong-Hopkins,  M.D. 
Illustrated.    Eaton  &  Mains.  12mo,  $1.26. 

With  Sei  and  Sledoe  Oyer  Arctic  Ulaciers.  By  Sir 
Martin  Conway.  Illustrated.  M.  F.  Mansfield  &  Co., 
12mo,  $2. 

With  Peary  Near  the  Pole.  By  Eivind  "Astrup. 
Translated  from  the  Norwegian]  by  H.  J.  Bull.  Illus- 
trated.   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  12mo,$3.50. 

The  L  iND  OF  the  Piom ies.  By  Captain  Ouy  Burrows. 
Ulustrated.    Thomas  Y.  Croweli  &  Co.,  8to,  $8. 

By  Way  of  Cape  Horn.  By  Paul  Eve  Stevenson.  Il- 
lustrated.   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  12mo,  $1.75. 

A  Corner  of  Spain.  By  Miriam  Coles  Harris.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  16mo,  $1.25. 


tine  of  which  the  chief  value  consists  in 
the  opinions  of  the  author  concerning  the 
future  of  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
for  several  years  United  States  Consul  for 
Palestine  and  has  thus  had  uncommon 
advantages  for  the  study  of  the  problem. 
He  believes  that  eventually  Palestine  will 
belong  to  the  Jews,  perhaps  by  purchase, 
and  that  their  money,  earned  in  other 
lands,  will  make  the  country  prosperous. 
The  land  he  considers  fertile  and  capable 
of  great  things  if  properly  treated.  A 
Jew,  he  says,  only  leaves  Palestine  because 
he  cannot  now  make  a  living  there ;  it  is 
the  dream  of  his  life  to  get  back.  For  the 
present  the  outlook,  according  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  seems  to  be  rather  hopeless. 
The  people  have  absolutely  no  intelli- 
gence concerning  modern  appliances  and 
improvements,  and  no  enterprise.  When 
American  electrical  firms  sent  Mr.  Wal- 
lace their  circulars  offering  to  light  Jer- 
usalem and  run  its  street  railways,  he 
could  offer  them  no  encouragement.  In 
the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  to-day  the 
street  lights  consist  of  twenty-eight  small 
oil  lamps  stuck  up  here  and  there  on  the 
sides  of  the  houses.  There  are  no  cars  of 
any  kind.  To  go  from  one  part  of  the 
city  to  another  one  must  mount  a  donkey 
or  walk.  The  Turk  does  not  believe  in 
novelties.  An  American  missionary  who 
had  charge  of  some  schools  several  miles 
away  from  Jerusalem  had  a  telephone 
sent  to  him.  When  he  proceeded  to  put 
up  the  wires  a  Turkish  officer  was  sent  to 
make  enquiries.  Word  soon  came  to  the 
progressive  missionary  that  he  must  stop 
his  operations,  for  such  an  innovation 
could  not  be  allowed  unless  he  had  an 
order  from  the  Sultan.  The  telephone  has 
been  lying  unused  for  several  years.  The 
railway  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  was 
finished  in  1893,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
other  improvements  would  follow  rapidly. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  one. 
In    Within   the  Purdah — the    Purdah 
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being  a  sort  of  garment  in  which  the 
women  of  India  conceal  themselves  from 
foreign  gaze — the  author^  a  medical  mis- 
sionary who^  thanks  to  her  sex,  was  ad- 
mitted to  intimacy  in  many  high-caste 
Indian  households,  tells  much  concerning 
the  need  of  better  doctors  and  better 
sanitary  regulations  in  the  far  East.  It 
is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Hopkins  does  not  give 
more  details  concerning  family  life,  for 
some  of  her  accounts  of  the  glimpses  she 
got  are  full  of  interest.  She  was  once 
called  to  visit  the  favorite  wife  of  the 
Nawab  of  Hyderabad,  a  prince  who  main- 
tains in  his  suite  no  less  than  six  native 
physicians.  After  a  careful  examination 
Dr.  Hopkins  found  that  nothing  but  ex- 
ercise and  fresh  air  were  wanted,  where- 
upon a  consultation  of  the  six  house  phy- 
sicians was  called,  and  these  learned  gen- 
tlemen, after  looking  at  the  hand  of  the 
patient,  thrust  out  from  beneath  a  rug, 
agreed  with  this  diagnosis.  The  medi- 
cines brought  by  Dr.  Hopkins  were  de- 
clined, upon  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  defiled  by  Christian  hands,  but  she 
was  allowed  to  compound  a  dose  from  the 
family  chest  under  the  eyes  of  the  six 
doctors,  who  watched  to  see  that  she 
slipped  in  no  magic  powder  of  her  own. 
When  the  medicine  was  ready  two  concu- 
bines were  ordered  to  swallow  some  of  it, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  there  was 
nothing  poisonous  about  it.  Two  hours 
having  elapsed  and  the  concubines  not 
complaining,  a  dose  was  administered  to 
the  wife.  The  patient  appearing  to  be  no 
better  in  the  next  few  hours,  another  con- 
sultation was  held  with  the  six  native 
doctors,  and  during  the  fortnight  that  Dr. 
Hopkins  remained  in  Hyderabad  she  held 
several  solemn  consultations  a  day  with 
these  gentlemen.  The  Nawab  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  her  services  that  he  wanted 
to  add  her  to  his  permanent  staff  of  phy- 
sicians— an  invitation  that  Dr.  Hopkins 
declined,  as  no  European  could  hope  to 


make  headway  for  long  against  the  rou- 
tine of  superstition  and  ignorance  that 
prevails  in  an  Indian  palace.  After  Dr. 
Hopkins*  departure  the  Nawab's  wife  was 
fed  upon  powdered  diamonds,  rubies  and 
pearls,  a  diet  which  is  said  to  have  effected 
a  cure  when  all  else  failed.  A  famous 
Indian  physician  brought  a  machine  into 
which  the  Nawab  dropped  his  gems,  the 
doctor  turned  a  crank  and  extracted  a 
white  powder,  which  was  administered  to 
the  princess.  Dr.  Hopkins  hints  that  the 
gem8  dropped  intact  into  the  native  phy- 
sician^s  pockets  ;  but  this  may  be  profes- 
sional jealousy. 

With  Ski  and  Sledge,  by  Sir  Martin 
Conway,  and  With  Peary  near  the  North 
Pole,  by  Eivind  Astrup,  are  more  or  less 
echoes  of  other  books  in  which  the  same 
topics  have  been  treated  with  greater  au- 
thority. Sir  Martin  continues  in  the 
present  volume  an  account  of  the  interior 
of  Spitsbergen  begun  in  his  former  book, 
"  The  First  Crossing  of  the  Spitsbergen.*' 
Some  of  the  peaks  climbed  by  the  author 
and  his  companion  seem  to  be  quite  as  dan- 
gerous as  less  lofty  mountains  in  the  Alps, 
while  the  Spitsbergen  scenery  is  so  fine 
that  Sir  Martin  declares  the  counry  to  be 
intended  by  Nature  for  the  arctic  play- 
ground of  Europe.  An  interesting  chap, 
ter  gives  details  as  to  the  great  value  of  the 
ski  (pronounced  "  shee  ")  and  as  to  their 
proper  use.  Mr.  Astrup,  who  took  part  in 
Peary's  North  Greenland  expeditions  of 
1891-2  and  1893-4,  tells  little  of  impor- 
tance that  is  new,  but  gives  details  of 
some  interest,  particularly  concerning  the 
Esquimaux  methods  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. The  volume  is  well  made  and  well 
illustrated. 

In  The  Land  of  the  Pigmies,  Captain 
Guy  Burrows,  who  was  for  several  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  work  under- 
taken there  under  the  auspices  of  King 
Leopold,  of  Belgium,  but  not  much  about 
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the  Pigmies,  the  little  people  whom  Stan- 
ley classed  as  kinsmen  of  the  Cape  Bush- 
men. They  are  nomads,  scattered  over  a 
vast  area,  who  support  life  wholly  by  hunt- 
ing. In  height  they  come  about  up  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  average  man.  They  are 
lighter  in  complexion  than  the  negro,  to 
whom  they  are  inferior  in  intelligence. 
The  Pigmy  is  an  excellent  archer,  better 
than  his  negro  neighbors,  and  can  perform 
feats  of  markmanship  that  are  really  mar- 
velous. He  will  shoot  three  or  four  ar- 
rows, one  after  another,  with  such  rapid- 
ity, that  the  last  will  have  left  the  bow 
before  the  first  has  reached  its  goal.  They 
are  warlike  and  revengeful.  Two  tribes 
of  Pigmies  are  recognized — the  black  and 
the  red — ^the  first-named  being  inferior  to 
the  last.  Their  villages — ^if  such  they  can 
be  called — consist  of  groups  of  small  bee- 
hive-shaped huts,  each  about  four  feet 
high,  with  an  entrance  just  large  enough 
to  creep  through.  They  make  their  beds 
of  sticks  driven  into  the  earth  at  four 
corners,  with  other  sticks  across,  the  whole 
raised  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  Ap- 
parently they  have  no  family  ties.  They 
have  no  regard  for  time,  no  religion,  not 
even  fetich  observances.  According  to  the 
author,  they  are  the  closest  link  with  the 
Darwinian  ape  that  we  know.  The  vol- 
ume is  well  illustrated  with  many  photo- 
graphs, and  has  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Stanley. 

By  Way  of  Cape  Horn  tells  the  story  of 
a  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Eve  Steven- 
son upon  the  American  clipper  ship, 
"  Hosea  Higgins."  Mr.  Stevenson  wanted 
to  see  the  giant  waves  that  make  the 
neighborhood  of  Cape  Horn  a  terror  to 
sailors  in  winter.  He  saw  all  the  waves 
he  wanted,  and  met  other  unpleasant 
things  in  the  shape  of  a  tipsy  captain,  a 
brutal  second  mate,  vile  weather,  awful 
heat  and  such  dampness  that  a  wet  towel 
would  not  dry  in  a  broiling  hot  sun.    The 


treatment  of  the  American  seamen  Mr. 
Stevenson  found  to  be  cruel,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  an  American  ship  far  inferior 
to  that  in  the  British  merchant  service. 
The  trip,  which  took  four  months  (May 
12th  to  September  18th),  and  cost  1600  for 
two  persons,  had  a  good  deal  of  monotony 
about  it,  but  seems  to  have  given  the  trav- 
elers satisfaction.  Mr.  Stevenson's  log 
from  day  to  day  gives  one  a  good  notion 
of  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  pains  and 
pleasure  upon  such  a  journey.  His  book 
is  not  likely  to  make  converts  to  this  mode 
of  travel. 

The  fact  that  Spain  is  now  virtually 
closed  to  American  tourists,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come,  will 
probably  add  interest  to  A  Corner  of 
Spain,  by  Mrs.  Miriam  Coles  Harris.  The 
little  book,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Malaga,  is  pleasantly  written 
and  pretends  to  do  no  more  than  give  im- 
pressions of  a  holiday  trip.  The  people 
the  author  saw  impressed  her  as  a  race 
of  children — ^passionate,  superstitious, 
kindly,  dirty,  irresponsible  and  happy  in 
a  land  of  sunshine  and  exquisite  color. 
Just  at  present  they  seem  to  have  lost  the 
picturesqueness  in  life  and  costume  that 
made  southern  Spain  a  delight  to  the 
artist,  without  any  corresponding  gain  in 
civilized  comfort. 

Philip  0.  Hubert,  Jr. 


OF  FOEEIGN  POLICIES 

IF  Professor  Woolsey  had  been  born  five 
centuries  ago,  he  would,  we  fully 
believe,  have  occupied  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  schoolmen.  His  logic  is 
so  faultless,  and  his  facts,  after  he  has 


Americans  Forsion  Pouot.  By  Theodore  Salisbury 
Woolsey,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  International  Law  in  Tale 
University.    The  Century  Co.,  13mo,  $1.26. 

Imperialism.  By  C.  de  Thierry,  with  an  introduction 
by  W.  E.  Henley.  London,  Duckworth  &  Co.;  New 
York,  Hadley  &  Mathews,  ISmo,  $1.00 
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selected  them,  are  bo  unimpeachable  that 
if  we  allow  his  premises  in  the  form  in 
which  he  puts  them  his  conclusions  are 
irresistible.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  impute 
to  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Law  in  Yale  University  any  wilful 
intention  of  arbitrarily  grouping  his  facts 
so  that  pre-ordained  conclusions  may  fol- 
low. On  the  contrary  we  give  him  full 
credit  for  having  set  down  in  the  premises 
which  he  uses  in  Americans  Foreign  Policy 
every  tangible  fact  relevant  to  the  point  at 
issue.  What  we  miss  are  the  intangible 
facts  which  surround  every  concrete  ques- 
tion like  a  protective  envelope — to  use 
Mr.  Spencer's  phrase — ^giving  it  a  charac- 
teristic  appearance  and  bearing  which  dig- 
tinguish  it  from  all  other  concrete  ques- 
tions resting  upon  principles  otherwise 
similar. 

Thus,  in  Professor  Woolsey's  volume 
of  essays  and  addresses  on  international 
affairs  of  moment  in  which  the  United 
States  have  been  engaged  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  we  seem  to  find  too 
much  stress  laid  on  the  academic  side  of 
the  questions  involved,  and  too  little  al- 
lowance made  for  the  difficulties  which 
hamper  statesmen.  We  think  we  are  not 
far  wrong  in  assuming  that  Professor 
Woolsey*s  intention  is  to  use  the  rules  of 
international  law  as  weapons  of  offense, 
while  the  true  statesman  would  only  use 
them  as  a  defensive  shield.  When  the 
author  showed  as  he  did  in  one  of  these 
essays  with  his  habitual  clearness  and 
compactness  of  statement,  that  the  recog- 
nition of  Cuban  belligerency  would  have 
been  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  to  the  Cuban 
insurgents,  his  evident  intention  was  to 
avert  our  war  with  Spain,  whereas  its  only 
effect  must  have  been  to  bring  that  war 
nearer,  since  our  people  were  determined 
from  the  first  to  free  the  Cubans  from 
the  Spanish  yoke  without  standing  upon 
any  niceties  of  international  law. 

The  first  essay  in  this  volume,  which 


deals  with  our  future  foreign  policy, 
seems  to  us  to  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions already  mentioned.  Professor  Wool- 
sey  assumes  that  the  main  political  forces 
of  the  country  must  either  group  them- 
selves around  the  Washington-Monroe 
standard  or  the  standard  of  Mr.  McKinley ; 
or,  as  he  prefers  to  express  it,  must  follow 
either  a  "  conservative  "  or  a  "  forward  " 
policy.  He  believes*  that  the  definite 
adoption  of  a  forward  policy  will  enable 
politicians  of  the  baser  sort  to  shelve 
pressing  domestic  questions,  such  as  a 
reform  of  the  currency.  But  is  this  so 
certain  to  be  the  outcome?  We  have 
seen  every  progressive  nation  in  Europe 
reforming  its  currency  in  order  to  in- 
crease its  efficiency  in  war.  England's 
present  efficient  civil  service  is  largely 
due  to  lessons  learned  in  her  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  costliness  of  employing 
unfit  men  at  any  price.  Professor  W^oolsey 
makes  use  of  many  arguments,  now  fa- 
miliar (though  never  more  clearly  put  than 
by  him),  to  dissuade  us  from  continuing 
on  our  new  course.  Without  in  the  least 
desiring  to  minimize  the  possible  evils  of 
expansion,  we  prefer  to  see  in  it  the  means 
by  which  we  shall  ultimately  be  rescued 
from  the  gluttony  of  wealth;  by  which  we 
shall  learn  to  play  our  part  more  nobly 
when  invested  with  the  full  attributes  of 
a  world-power;  by  which  heroic  actions 
and  great  public  services  will  stand  out  in 
higher  relief;  and  by  which  all  of  us  may 
catch  more  of  the  fire  of  patriotic  self- 
abnegation  which  immortalizes  our  mighty 
dead. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  how  many  un- 
wise things  may  be  said  about  an  expan- 
sion policy  should  turn  to  the  little  volume 
by  Mr.  C.  de  Thierry,  called  Imperialism, 
in  which  the  author  with  much  heat  and 
emphasis,  and  with  a  considerable  avoid- 
ance of  facts,  demonstrates  that  but  for 
the  accursed  stupidity  and  timidity  of 
Downing  Street,  the  English  would  have 
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now  owned  the  earth  and  begun  on  the 
annexation  of  the  moon.  There  is  also 
much  foolish  and  unwise  stuff  about  the 
personal  greatness  and  ability  of  Queen 
Victoria — "the  greatest  danger  to  the 
English  throne  will  be  the  presence  upon 
it  of  a  really  able  king,"  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
wrote  fifty  years  ago — which,  even  if  it 
were  true,  such  a  fervent  patriot  would 
have  done  better  to  have  left  unsaid.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Henley  provides  a  characteristic 
introduction. 


SIDNEY  LANIER'S  ESSAYS 

SIDNEY  LANIER  died  in  1881,  but 
his  fame  has  grown  steadily  with  the 
passing  of  the  years.  A  posthumous  vol- 
ume of  his  essays  will  receive  to-day  a 
more  respectful  attention  than  if  the  same 
work  had  appeared  a  couple  of  decades 
ago.  Some  of  the  thirteen  papers  making 
up  this  welcome  addition  to  the  sum  total 
of  Lanier's  prose  writings  are  but  frag- 
mentary in  form,  or  merely  outlined  in 
thought,  but  whether  complete  or  not, 
they  have  a  charm  of  manner,  a  grasp  of 
the  fundamental  distinctions  of  criticism 
and  an  insistence  upon  high  and  eternal 
principles,  which  this  critic  always  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  productions  of  art. 
Hence  these  gathered  critiques  are  impor- 
tant. Lanier,  whom  one  first  thinks  of 
as  the  most  distinctive  southern  poet 
since  Poe,  performed  this  service  for  liter- 
ary criticism :  he  showed  that  not  assthetic 
tests  alone,  but  philosophic  and  ethical 
tests  as  well,  must  be  applied,  if  the  criti- 
cism is  to  be  broad  and  fruitful.  His 
gifts  and  accomplishments  in  the  twin 
arts,  which  give  a  name  to  his  book,  are 
well  known. 

It  was  fitting  to  give  the  place  of  honor 
to  the  paper  From  Bacon  to  Beet?ioven,  for 
it  is  a  fresh  and  able  setting  forth  of 

MuBio  AND  PoBTRT  ;  A  Volume  of  Essays.    By  Sidney 
Lanier.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  12mo,  $1.50. 


Lanier's  theory  of  music  as  the  modern 
art,  par  excellence,  the  art  which  best  illus- 
trates the  present-day  mood.  Whether 
one  accept  his  thesis  or  not,  one  can  enjoy 
the  exposition  and  appreciate  the  aptness 
of  the  argument.  The  defence,  in  passing, 
of  programme  music  is  especially  good  in 
its  unconventional  claim  that  the  usual 
sneer  at  this  attempt  to  be  pictorial  and 
literal  in  the  tone- world,  is  quite  illogical. 
The  second  essay  on  The  Orchestra  of  To- 
day was,  when  written,  a  valuable  pioneer 
effort  to  inform  the  general  reader  on  a 
matter  then  but  little  understood.  The 
subsequent  popular  expositions  of  Ereh- 
biel,  Henderson,  Apthorp  and  others  have 
of  course  lessened  its  need;  but  the  charm 
of  presentation  gives  the  treatment  per- 
manent attraction.  The  remaining  papers 
of  most  importance  are  Nature  Metaphors 
and  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare;  the  former 
is  a  delightful  discussion  of  the  psycho- 
logical origin  of  nature  figures  in  litera- 
ture, wherein  Lanier,  with  the  instinct  of 
the  poet-philosopher,  finds  the  true  ex- 
planation to  lie  in  man's  broader  love  for 
the  universe — ^a  love  which  bids  him  couch 
his  descriptions  in  terms  of  this  new  rela- 
tion. The  essay  second  named  is  ingen- 
ious in  comparison,  and  full  of  happy  bits 
of  characterization  as  well  as  stimulating 
in  what  it  suggests  for  methodology.  It 
is  an  outline  sketch  for  a  book  never  to  be 
worked  out.  Very  characteristic  too  and 
fine  is  the  treatment  of  the  Old  English 
ballad  in  The  Death  of  Byrhtnoth,  with 
his  own  spirited  translation.  At  a  time 
when  such  study  was  rare,  Lanier  was  an 
enthusiast  in  our  earliest  poetry,  and  one 
of  the  few  students  having  the  knowledge 
and  skill  to  bring  out  its  significance  as 
literature.  In  the  review  of  Hayne's 
poetry — Ilayne  being  Lanier's  fellow 
Georgian — occurs  an  acute  piece  of  criti- 
cism; an  objection  to  the  usual  linking 
of  the  names  of  Chaucer  and  William 
Morris,  as  if  the  later  singer  were  a  nine- 
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teenth  century  son  of  the  earlier.  It 
is  a  favorable  example  of  Lanier's  fresh 
thought  and  eloquent  manner.  The 
balance  of  the  volume  contains  slighter 
things  bearing  on  music  or  literature  and 
smacking  somewhat  of  a  newspaper  genesis. 
But  however  incomplete  in  form  his 
essay  work  may  be,  Lanier  is  never  shal- 
low nor  commonplace  ;  he  is  always 
serious,  he  is  writing  literature.  He  had 
the  feeling  for  the  artistic  value  of  words 
which  marks  the  truly  elect.  It  is  com- 
fortable to  know  that  more  still  of  his  un- 
published prose  is  to  be  printed.  The 
most  individual  attribute  of  his  literary 
endeavor  is  that  it  was  undertaken  in  the 
spirit  of  the  monkish  saying  :  Lahore  eat 
orare,  to  work  is  to  pray. 

Richard  Burton. 


BOOKS  ON  LITERATURE 

IT  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  sign  that 
books  on  American  literature  increase 
and  multiply.  It  indicates  a  healthy  in- 
terest in  our  production  in  letters,  and  a 
sense  of  the  fact  that  it  should  be  treated 
by  itself,  since  it  has  independent  hall- 
marks and  a  life  each  year  more  vigor- 
ous. In  view,  however,  of  the  acceptable 
work  done  in  the  field  by  Professors  Tyler 
and  Richardson  in  their  scholarly  full- 
length  studies,  or  the  numerous  condensed 
manuals  on  the  subject  published  within 
a  few  years — well  represented  by  the  vol- 
ume of  Professor  Matthews — new  text- 
books must  show  a  plain  reason  for  being; 
fchey  are  only  needed  in  case  they  are  su- 
perior to  what  has  gone  before. 
This  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  by  all  of 

Air  IiTTRODUonoN  TO  American  Litsraturb.  By  Henry 
S.  Pftncoast.    Henry  Holt  &,  Co.,  New  York. 

Stddibb  in  Amkbioan  LrrERATURE.  A  Text-Book 
FOR  AcADBMiBs  AND  HiOH  SCHOOLS.  By  Prof.  Chas. 
Noble.    The  IklacmlllAn  Ck>.,  N.  Y. 

Tkb  Later  Enolisr  Drama.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Calvin  S.  Brown.  A.  S.  Barnes  ft 
Co..  N.  Y. 


these  treatises  before  us.  Professor  Pan- 
coast's  volume  has  a  justification  in  that  it 
is  made  in  connection  with  his  "  Introduc- 
tion to  English  Literature,"  which  has  been 
found  acceptable.  The  niethod  of  both  is 
to  give  the  greater  authors  a  fuller  treat- 
ment and  to  make  their  personality  real- 
ized by  the  student  at  the  expense  of  not 
mentioning  lesser  writers.  The  estimates 
are  in  the  main  sane  and  show  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  sources — a  quality 
not  always  found  in  works  of  the  kind. 
The  study-lists  at  the  chapter-ends  are 
useful  too,  and  the  writer  is  on  the  safe 
side  in  declaring  at  the  start  that  Ameri- 
can literature  is  but  an  offshoot  of  the  par- 
ent British  stock.  As  text-books  average, 
this  is  a  hopeful  one.  Professor  Pancoast 
takes  cognizance  of  the  younger  southern 
and  western  schools  and  says  some  sensi- 
ble things  about  them.  His  comparative 
table  of  English  and  American  history 
and  literature  is  helpful,  though  of  course 
Ryland's  and  WhitcomVs  volumes  are 
forerunners  of  the  plan. 

Professor  Noble  too  is  of  opinion  that 
our  native  writing  is  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
ing under  the  inclusive  name  of  English 
literature.  A  characteristic  of  his  book  is 
the  attempt,  not  always  successful,  to  give 
an  idea  of  form  along  with  the  facts  of  the 
subject.  He  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
verse  and  prose,  with  illustrations.  His 
survey  of  the  development  of  the  literature 
in  its  main  tendencies  is  fairly  intelligent, 
but  now  and  then  the  judgments  are  con- 
ventional. Professor  Noble  does  the  latest 
writers  some  justice,  we  are  glad  to  note; 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  volume  of  the  sort 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  poet  like  Car- 
man. The  treatment  of  a  recent  move- 
ment like  '*  realism  "  is  another  sign  that 
the  writer  is  endeavoring  to  keep  abreast 
of  things.  The  chief  criticism  to  be  passed 
on  the  book  is  that  it  tries  to  do  too  much 
and  so  makes  an  impression  of  scrappiness 
and  shallowness. 
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In  Professor  Brown's  opinion  the  "  later 
English  Drama''  is  fairly  represented 
by  Goldsmith's  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer/' 
Sheridan's  "The  Rivals"  and  "The 
School  for  Scandal/!  Knowles's  "  Virgin- 
ins/'  and  Bulwer-Ly tton's  "  The  Lady  of 
Lyons  "  and  "  Richelieu/'  Accordingly  he 
prints  these  acting  plays,  furnishes  an  in- 
troduction, foot-notes  and  the  usual  aids 
in  the  way  of  appendices.  If  the  editor 
means  the  literary  drama — and  presum- 
ably he  does — it  may  be  remarked  that  his 
view  is  tiresomely  conventional.  He  does 
not  choose  to  print  any  of  the  work  of 
Robertson,  Taylor,  Boucicault  or  Gilbert 
(contemptuously  discussing  them  in  a 
paragraph)  when  more  than  one  play  of 
several  of  them  has  literary  merit  greater 
than  the  piece  of  Knowles's  which  is 
printed;  and,  what  is  more  aggravating, 
he  keeps  his  eyes  persistently  closed  to 
the  more  recent  works  of  men  like  Pinero, 
Jones  and  Shaw,  which  certainly  deserve 
a  representation  in  a  volume  with  such  a 
title.  No  student  of  the  latter-day  Eng- 
lish drama  can  accept  such  an  edition  as 
satisfactory,  even  if  it  be  aimed  at  the 
young. 


"  TO  BE,  OR  NOT  TO  BE." 

A  NINETEENTH  century  Hamlet, 
Ibsenish  rather  than  Shakespearean, 
dramatic,  indeed,  but  not  a  little  theatri- 
cal, this  is  the  personage  who,  in  Miss 
Robins'  novel,  ponders  that  futile  "  To  be, 
or  not  to  be,"  which  she  considers  an 
"open  question."  The  writer  of  the 
problem-novel  has  a  right,  perhaps,  to 
state  his  proposition  in  the  most  convinc- 
ing terms.  The  morality  of  suicide  being 
Miss  Robins'  problem,  she  lays  upon  the 
protagonists  of  her  drama  the  curse  of  in- 
herited disease  which,  in  every  represen- 

The  Open  Question.     By  C.  E.  Raimond    (Elizabeth 
Robins).    Harper  &  Bros.,  12mo,  $1.50. 


tative  of  their  race,  vitiates  the  mental  or 
the  bodily  energies,  or  both,  and  then 
asks,  "  Ought  not  such  a  race  to  decree  a 
lofty  self-immolation  rather  than  perpetu- 
ate its  evil  state  ?  " 

The  Ganos  are  an  old  Southern  family 
which  has  intermarried  with  its  own  stock, 
generation  after  generation,  until  the  idle, 
luxurious,  unrenewed  blood  becomes  a  de- 
vitalized stream.  Old  Mrs.  Gano — ^the 
most  striking  character  in  the  book — 
marries  her  own  cousin.  Her  son  marries 
his  own  cousin.  Her  grandson,  and  her 
granddaughter,  child  of  these  own  cousins, 
marry,  and  on  all  these  persons,  and  on 
their  kinspeople,  consumption,  actual  or 
potential,  sets  its  grim  seal.  Thus  stated, 
the  conditions  sound  repulsive  and  the 
story  seems  one  to  avoid.  But  with  so 
much  tact  and  cleverness  is  the  work 
done,  with  so  keen  a  sense  of  character 
and  so  strong  a  dramatic  instinct  are  the 
aetors  differentiated,  and  with  so  much 
delicacy  are  the  most  difficult  situations 
met,  that  the  book  does  not  repel,  but  en- 
forces attention  throughout  its  five  hun- 
dred pages.  This  is  the  higher  praise,  for- 
asmuch as  the  story  has  little  incident,  its 
events  being  those  of  the  immaterial 
world,  crises  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter, climaxes  of  emotional  experience. 

Old  Mrs.  Gano  is  a  Veritable  creation, 
all  the  more  that  she  seems  to  be  a  tran- 
scription. With  the  pride  and  dominance 
of  the  slave-holding  patrician,  she  shows 
a  religiousness  equally  dominant;  tyran- 
nous, she  is  still  magnanimous;  tender,  she 
is  awesome;  and  the  influence  of  this 
aristocrat  on  her  democratic  kin  and  on 
what  is,  to  her,  a  vulgarized  age,  is  admir- 
ably depicted.  The  first  half  of  the  story 
portrays  the  child-life  of  three  of  the 
Ganos,  children  born  in  wrong  conditions, 
and  showing,  in  overstrained  sensibilities 
or  in  intellectual  precocity,  as  well  as  in 
physical  delicacy,  their  fatal  inheritance. 
If  exaggerated,  these  traits  and  qualities 
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are  wholly  credible^  as  the  experiences  are 
natural  enough.  It  is  with  the  later  life 
of  the  cousins,  Ethan  and  Valeria,  that 
the  reader  picks  his  quarrel,  if  quarrel- 
somely minded.  They  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Gano  stock  should  die  out, 
but  love  will  not  be  denied.  They  marry, 
therefore,  but  with  the  pledge  that  they 
will  not  hand  down  the  baleful  legacy  of 
life.  The  final  catastrophe  is  managed 
with  great  skill,  a  fine  suggestiveness  leav- 
ing the  reader  in  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
fate  may  not  have  relieved  the  Ganos  of 
the  responsibility  of  choice. 

Ethanes  habit  of  morbid  introspection 
is  made  to  seem  the  extreme  statement  of 
one  form  of  the  hereditary  malady,  as 
Valeria's  overcharged  and  hysterical  joy 
in  life  and  insatiate  desire  for  sensation 
is  the  extreme  statement  of  the  other.  If 
the  more  healthy-minded  reader  is  moved 
by  a  wish  to  shake  the  man  and  suppress 
the  woman,  justice  reminds  him  that  he  is 
concerning  himself  with  two  degenerates 
whose  abnormality  it  is  the  author's  delib- 
erate intention  to  disclose. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  however,  as  Miss 
Bobins  has  a  right  to  do,  for  her  purpose, 
the  encouragement  which  modern  science 
holds  out  for  such  victims  as  her  lovers, 
one  may  ask  why  they  should  not  have 
found  obvious  and  legitimate  help  in  the 
example  of  the  heroic  grandmother,  who, 
condemned  to  death  at  sixteen,  by  reason 
of  defective  lungs,  lives  to  be  eighty,  and, 
if  not  vigorous,  is  tremendously  forcible 
and  effective.  The  logic  of  the  story  cer- 
tainly halts  here. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  occasional  de- 
fectiveness, the  fact  remains  that  Miss 
Robins  has  written  a  very  clever  novel, 
which  reveals  a  thoughtful,  cultivated, 
and  imaginative  mind.  This  mind,  how- 
ever, as  yet  lacks  clarity,  the  very  vivid- 
ness and  multitudinousness  of  her  percep- 
tions tending  to  confuse  her  ideals  and 
prevent  her  establishment  of  standards. 


When  she  shall  have  entered  on  her  king- 
dom of  «6Z/-possession,  the  South  will  own 
one  more  brilliant  woman  novelist  of 
whom  it  may  be  justly  proud. 

L.  Q.  R. 


A  GENTLEMAN  OP  TWEED 

A  SCOTCH  novel,  I  begin  to  suspect, 
has  its  rivals  at  a  terrible  disadvan- 
tage, by  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  Scotch. 

This  cannot  be  due  to  any  special  charm 
acquired  by  the  English  language  as  it 
wriggles  through  the  intricacies  of  Scot- 
tish vocabulary  and  idiom.  There  are 
numberless  delighted  readers  of  "  David 
Balfour,"  "The  Little  Minister,"  "The 
Eaiders,"  and  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush,"  who  would  be  puzzled  to  distin- 
guish between  a  whaup  and  a  wame,  and 
who  must  therefore  skip  most  liberally  as 
they  read.  Nor  can  it  be  due  to  the  fas- 
cinations of  Scotch  landscape,  or  even 
to  the  magic  of  pipes  and  parritch  ; 
for  other  lands  have  a  local  savor  as  dis- 
tinctive and  as  penetrating,  yet  scarcely 
achieve  thereby  incontestable  literary  tri- 
umphs. 

The  secret  can  lie  nowhere,  I  think,  but 
in  the  Scottish  people  themselves.  Scotch 
novels  have  to  deal  with  characters  the 
lawful  inheritance  of  whose  blood  it  is  to 
be  full  of  the  unexpected  possibilities. 
The  Scotch  are  the  paradox  among  peo- 
ples. Fire  in  ice  is  the  Scotch  heart  in 
its  austere  encasement.  In  a  typical 
Scotchman,  the  poet  and  the  worshipper 
of  bald  fact,  the  hard-headed  calculator 
and  the  hot-brained  enthusiast  are  not 
interfused,  but  tangled  in  streaks.  Car- 
lyle,  obstinate  realist  yet  at  the  same  time 
enfranchised  idealist  and  soaring  mystic, 
might  be  taken  as  a  type  of  his  country- 
men but  for  the  dyspepsia  which  made 

John  Burnet  of  Barns.    A  Romance.    By  John  Bu- 
chan.    John  Lane:  The  Bodley  Head.    8to,  f  1.60. 
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him  disagreeabler.  Such  conflicting  forces 
held  in  leash  together  make  Scotch  charac- 
ters dramatic  and  stimulating.  The  nov- 
elist who  sets  out  to  depict  them  sets  out 
with  great  odds  in  his  favor. 

All  this  is  by  no  means  intended  to  im- 
ply that  Mr.  John  Buchan^s  romance, 
John  Burnet  of  Barns,  owes  its  interest 
exclusively  to  its  Scottish  subject  matter. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Bu- 
chan's  charm  of  style,  his  simplicity  and 
vivid  directness,  his  wholesome  sentiment 
and  unaffected  enthusiasm  for  manly  ac- 
tion would  have  made  his  story  a  good  one 
even  had  he  taken  in  hand  a  less  auspi- 
cious theme.  But  John  Burnet,'a  Tweed- 
dale  laird  and  kinsman  of  the  great  Bishop 
Burnet,  has  the  complex  interest  of  a 
Scotchman. 

The  story  is  a  longish  one,  and  told  at 
much  leisure,  from  the  hero's  childhood 
on.  There  is  little  plot,  and  that  little 
not  intricate  or  marked  by  novelty;  but 
there  is  abundance  of  lusty  action,  con- 
vincingly narrated.  The  characters  are 
alive.  They  are  drawn  without  haste,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  grows  natu- 
rally and  by  degrees  into  their  acquaint- 
ance. There  is  a  solidity  of  workmanship 
that  is  well  and  augurs  better.  NicoU 
Plenderleith,  Burnet's  fantastic  servant, 
is  a  vital,  rememberable  figure :  but  minor 
characters  like  the  Peebles  tailor,  Peter 
Crustcrackit,  and  the  quietly  dominant 
minister  of  Peebles,  whose  eye  of  authority 
none  dare  withstand,  are  finished  with  a 
care  and  precision  which  give  importance 
though  their  part  is  phiyed  and  done  in  a 
page  or  two.  Throughout  the  tale  one 
feels  oneself  on  solid  ground.  The  air 
blows  freshly;  we  smell  the  trees  and  the 
herbs;  we  hear  the  flowing  of  Tweed.  It 
is  all  real  life  on  the  real  earth. 

With  all  these  significant  virtues,  how- 
ever, the  book  has  serious  faults.  He  will 
be  an  enthusiast  indeed  who  does  not  feel 
that  the  pages  are  sorely  overloaded  with 


Scotch  topography.  The  hero  cannot  go 
a  journey  anywhere  (and  he  is  always  on 
the  move)  without  naming  every  village 
he  passes  through,  every  burn  he  crosses, 
every  mountain  he  comes  in  sight  of,  every 
inn  whereat  he  quaffs  a  mug  of  beer. 
This  gets  exasperating,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Buchan's  charm  of  style,  and  it  is  not  safe 
to  make  escape  by  skipping,  for  between 
Drummelzier  Law  and  Glenstivon  Dod, 
something  very  crucial  is  as  like  as  not  to 
happen. 

A  more  important  defect  appears  in  the 
portraval  of  the  women.  These  have  not 
the  life  and  reality  of  the  men.  They  are 
mere  puppets,  pulled  hither  and  thither  by 
obvious  wires  in  the  author's  obvious 
hands.  Even  the  graceful  and  gracious 
Marjory  Veitch  is  hardly  alive  except  on 
her  first  childish  appearance.  We  are  told, 
by  the  bye,  that  Master  Burnet  is  very 
desperately  in  love  with  Marjory  ;  but  we 
remain  unconvinced — and  even  Master 
Burnet  himself  seems  to  forget  about  it 
quite  easily  when  more  important  matters 
are  on  hand.  C.  O,  D,  Roberts. 


NEW  NOVELS 

THE  dainty  covers  of  Poor  Human  Na- 
ture, by  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  raise 
pleasant  anticipation  of  the  story,  which 
will  especially  appeal  to  the  musically 
minded  and  in  a  lesser  defi:ree  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  struggles  of  a  hero  whose 
mistaken  sense  of  honor  made  him  marry 
the  wrong  woman,  after  he  was  fully 
aware  that  he  loved  another — who  was  the 
right  one.     Inasmuch  as  the  same  theme 

Poor  Human  Nature.  By  Elizabeth  Godfrey.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  12mo,  $1.60. 

A  SiSTBR  TO  EvANOELiNB.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Lamson,  Wolfle  &  Co.,  8vo,  SI. 50. 

BisMiLLAH.  By  A.  J.  Dawson.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
12mo,  $1.50. 

AsHBS  OF  Empire.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  12mo,  $1.25. 
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has  been  elaborately  treated  by  a  dozen 
"masters/^  from  Thackeray  down,  it  is 
perhaps  not  the  author's  fault  if  her  (?) 
pages  are  criscrossed  by  reminiscent  sug- 
gestions. In  this  kind  of  romance  there  is 
much  (except  its  length)  that  deserves  com- 
mendation, for  it  is  true  to  the  history  of 
natural  selection.  The  time  has  passed 
when  the  empty-headed  dimpled  darling 
can  hold  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  men  have  grown  sadly 
wise  in  duplicating  the  tragedy  of  the 
hero  of  this  tale  :  ''  He  had  made  the  not 
uncommon  blunder  of  supposing  that  be- 
cause a  woman  is  stupid  she  is  necessarily 
domestic.^'  ..."  He  had  to  learn  with 
some  disappointment  that  the  same  limp- 
ness and  inertia  that  prevented  her  mas- 
tering her  school  work,  hindered  her 
taking  any  effectual  grip  of  her  affairs.^' 
After  such  damaging  admissions  con- 
cerning the  hero's  wife,  her  epitaph — 
which  the  author  promptly  furnishes — 
could  be  the  only  fitting  climax  and  con- 
clusion. 

In  a  day  of  melancholy  romance,  when 
so  many  novels  exact  from  the  reader  a 
saline  tribute  of  unavailing  tears,  it  is 
truly    comforting  to  read  a  book  of  the 
old  school  of  fiction,  in  which  neither 
things  visible  or  invisible,  present,  nor 
yet  to  come,  can  hinder  the  hero  elect  from 
having  his  own  way  in  the  last  chapter. 
Such  a  book  is  A  Sister  to  Evangeline, 
by  Charles  G.  D.  Koberts,  whose  poetry 
has  already  won  him  distinction.    A  sec- 
ond feature  of  the  book  to  be  approved  is 
the  skilful  handling  of  atmospheres,  both 
physical  and  psychical.    This  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  descriptions  of  scenery 
which  are  so  vividly,  withal  so  delicately 
made,  that  the  landscape  not  only  rises  to 
the  eye,  but  sends  forth  odorous  exhala- 
tions of  itself  through  its  apple  trees  and 
green  marshes.    The  character  sketching 
is  equally  vivid  and  free  from  wearisome 
detail.      An    occasional    bon    mot    gives 


piquancy  to  the  conversation :  "  He  is  a 
good  man  and  brave;  but  he  lacks  wits. 
A  woman  could  trust  him  to  do  anything 
but  keep  her  from  yawning." 

A  daintily,  clever  book,  of  decidedly 
Oriental  fiavor,  is  Bismillah,  by  A.  J. 
Dawson.  Though  this  romance  would 
have  been  doubly  entertaining  had  it  been 
but  half  as  long,  one  is  disposed  to  be 
lenient  with  an  author  who  can  success- 
fully drive  five  lovers  abreast,  above  all, 
when  one  of  them  is  an  African,  another 
a  Moor,  one  a  Jewess,  and  the  other  two 
Christians.  By  a  cruel  coup-de- guerre 
these  lovers  are  torn  from  the  properly 
respective  arms  of  each  other,  and  left  in 
a  situation  delicately  dangerous.  But, 
contrary  to  all  the  expectation  of  modem 
fiction,  their  love  is  not  allowed  to  degen- 
erate into  an  adjustable  emotion,  trans- 
ferable to  the  latest  comer.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  lovers  —  if  one  may  waive 
the  consideration  of  a  debatable  kiss  or 
two — ^hold  themselves  in  lofty  accord  with 
the  Shakespearean  conception  of  love 
that 

**  Alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  or  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom." 

The  t^te-d-t6tes  between  the  Jewish 
maiden  and  her  lover,  and  Kathleen's 
lover — as  well  as  those  between  Martin 
Ward  and  the  Jew  are  crisp  and  entertain- 
ing. The  Moorish  proverbs  scattered 
throughout  the  chapters  also  give  to  the 
book  a  dainty  sententiousness. 

A  book  in  which  Mars  and  Cupid  alter- 
nately preside  over  the  plot  is  Ashes  of 
Empire,  by  Koberl  W.  Chambers,  a  his- 
torical novel  treating  the  period  of  the 
siege  of  Paris,  from  the  disaster  of  Sedan 
to  the  surrender  of  the  city.  As  a  master 
of  despatch.  Mars  is  quite  outdistanced 
in  this  tale  by  the  blind  god,  whose 
expeditious  achievements  might  be  epito- 
mized in  a  new  rendering  of  an  old 
motto :  "  I  came,  I  kissed,  I  conquered.^' 
This  paraphrase,  indeed,  gives  a  very  ac- 
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curate  idea  of  the  swift  action  of  the 
amorous  part  of  the  drama  in  this  book. 
Even  a  revolution  on  French  soil  seems  a 
lagging  performance  compared  with  the 


results  achieved  by  the  heroes  of  this  tale. 
There  are  in  this  volume  certain  indica- 
tions that  the  author's  best  work  would  be 
done  on  shorter  stories.  E.  B.  S. 
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Ctuirles  Hcuiaon  Spurgeon.  An  Autobiography.  Edited 
by  his  wife  and  private  secretary.  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  il- 
lustrated. 4to,  876  pp.,  $8.50. 

Hfe  of  Genera*  George  Gordon  Meade.  Richard 
Meade  Bache.  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  illustrated,  ISmo, 
596  pp.      ^ 
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^  South  London.    Sir  Walter  Besant. 
illustrated,  18mo,  888  pp.,  $8.00. 

By  Way  of  Cape  Horn,  Four  Months  in  a  Yankee 
Clipper.  Paul  Eve  Stevenson.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
illustrated,  18mo,  410  pp.,  $1.75. 

The  Land  of  the  Pigmies.  Capt.  Guy  Burrows.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  illustrated,  8vo,  xxz,  880  pp..  $8.00. 

With  Peary  Near  the  Pole.  Evind  Astrup.  J.  B.  (lippin- 
cott, illustrated,  8vo,  868  pp.,  $8.50. 

A  Cruise  Under  the  Crescent.  From  Suez  to  San  Marco. 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard.  Rand,  McNally  Co.,  illus- 
trated, 18mo,  867  pp..  $1.50. 

Puerto  Rico  ana  its  Resources.  Frederick  A.  Obb.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  illustrated,  ISmo,  $1.60. 

Spinifex  and  Sand.  Hon.  David  W.  Carnegie.  M.  F. 
Mansfield  &  Co.,  illustrated,  8vo,  454  pp.,  $6.00. 

The  Philippine  Islands.  Ramond  Reyes  Lala.  Conti- 
nental Pub.  Co.,  illustrated,  crown  Svo,  848  pp.  ^$8.50. 

Tfie  Porto  Rico  of  To-day.  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  illustrated,  18mo,  840  pp. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.  Frank  T.  Bullen.  I).  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  illustrated,  18mo,  879  pp. 

Manilla  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 


Co.    Paper,  16mo,  81  pp.,  maps. 
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How  answer  you  tTuU  f 


MIDSVXMKR  KIOBT'8  DRBAM  ill.  1. 


EDITED  BY  ROSSITER  JOHNSON 

[TO  OONTBIBUTOR8:— 0«erf<«  muMt  he  brief,  muat  relate  to  literature  or  authors^  andmustbeof^omegeneral 
interest  Ansieers  are  eolicited,  and  muat  be  prefaced  with  the  numbere  of  the  ff«««<S?l.'T&K^#**if ftirS^Sf^J!?-. 
anewere,  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  THE  BOOK  BUYER,  Charles 
Scribner^s  Sons,il6S-167  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.]l 


343. — Do  the  words  "born "  and  ** bome "  truly 
rnyme,  or  is  there  a  difference  in  pronunciation 
which  puts  them  in  the  class  of  so-called  visual 
rhymes  ?  How  about  '*  bom  "  and  "  dawn  "  ?  To 
wliat  extent  is  visual  rhyme  permissible  in  good 
verse  ?  y.  b.  d. 

"  Bom  "  and  '*  bome  "  do  not  make  an  admissi- 
ble rhyme.  Rhyme  is  properly  addressed  to  the 
ear,  not  to  the  eye.  Thus  ** cough " and  "plough " 
make  no  rhyme  at  all,  but  "flay"  and  "weigh" 
make  a  perfect  rhyme.  "  Bom  "  and  "  dawn  "  do 
not  make  a  rhyme  unless  the  poet  and  his  readers 
live  in  a  region  where  the  former  word  is  spoken 
as  if  it  were  spelled  b-a-w-n.  Whittier  would  have 
rhymed  those  words.  Exact  repetition  of  the 
sound  of  any  word  or  syllable,  even  when  the  spell- 
ing is  different,  does  not  constitute  a  rhyme, 
though  the  most  careful  poets  sometimes  faU  into 
this  error.  Thus  in  Tennjrson's  "  Lotos-Eaters," 
one  of  his  most  finished  pieces,  what  should  be  the 
first  rhyme  is  no  rhyme  at  all :  it  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  "land." 


344' — Who  is  the  author,  and  where  can  I  obtain 
a  copy,  of  the  piece  entitled,  "Birth,  Bridal  and 
Buncd  "  ?  F.  E.  w. 


345. — I  should  be  pleased  to  know  where  tht 
following  quotation  can  be  found  : 

*'  Nifcht  dropped  her  sable  curtain  down. 
And  pinned  it  with  a  star." 

La  E.  S*  F. 

It  is  from  a  poem  entitled  "  Death  in  Disguise," 
by  McDonald  Clarke  (bom  in  Bath,  Me.,  in  1798, 
died  in  New  York  City  in  1842),  who  was  called 
"the  mad  poet,"  and  his  fragmentary  autobiog- 
raphy appears  to  justify  the  appellation.  These 
lines  are  quoted  in  various  forms.  We  believe  the 
original  reading  was  : 


"Whilst  twilight's  curtain,  spreading  far, 
Was  pinned  with  a  single  star. ' 


»» 


346. — I  wish  to  ascertain  the  date  of  publication, 
and  name  of  publisher  of  the  "  Satire  on  the  Ba 
con-bhakespeare  Controversy,"  designed  to  prove 
that  Darwin  was  the  author  of  "  Pickwick.*' 


347.— Kindly  inform  me  whether  Lord  B^n's 
work  is  now  covered  by  copyright;  that  is,  to 
whom,  if  anyone,  application  for  rights  of  dramat- 
ization should  be  made.  a.  m.  l. 

Nothing  of  Byron's  is  now  under  copyright. 
The  British  law  of  copyright  makes  the  term  either 
forty  years,  or  to  a  date  ten  years  after  the  author's 
death,  whichever  of  these  may  prove  to  be  the 
longer  term.  As  Byron  died  in  1825,  his  latest 
copyright  could  not  have  extended  beyond  1865. 
And  it  never  was  possible  to  copyright  any  of  his 
work  in  this  country. 

348.— Can  you  tell  me  the  nationality  and  full 
names  of  the  following  authors  :  M.  Imlay  Taylor, 
Fred  Whishaw,  A.  G.  Plympton,  Owen  Rhos- 
comyl.  Rev.  J.  A.  Davis,  author  of  "  Young  Man- 
darin "  ?  M.  u.  8. 

We  believe  A.  Q.  Plympton  is  an  American, 
though  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  autorial 
records;  but  we  can  give  you  no  help  as  to  the 
others. 


D.  M. 


349.— I  have  known  of  two  David  Grays  in  liter- 
ature— one  a  Scotchman  who  was  a  companion  of 
Robert  Buchanan  and  died  young,  the  other  a 
joumalist  of  Buffalo,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  railway 
accident  about  ten  years  ago.  Now  there  appears 
to  be  a  third.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
him?  s.  s. 

We  believe  he  is  a  son  of  the  Buffalo  poet  and 
joumalist. 

350. — (1)  Can  you  give  me  the  poem  entire  be- 
ginning "Rest  is  not  quitting  this  busy  career," 
and  the  name  of  the  autnor? 

(2)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  who  ia  the  author  of 
a  poem  entitled  "Patientia,"  which  begins  with 
this  stan:sa: — 

Toil  on,  O  troubled  brain 

With  anxious  thoughts  and  busy  scenes  opprest. 
Ere  long  release  shall  reach  thee.    A  brief  pain, 

Then,  Rest! 

I  have  seen  it  ascribed  to  Tom  Hood,  but  can- 
not find  it  in  any  collection  of  his  poems. 

H»  M.  K. 

The  mood  represented  might  easily  have  been 
Hood's  in  his  later  days.  We  believe  it  was  he 
who  remarked  that  he  should  "  die  in  hamess,  like 
a  hero  or  a  horse."  But  he  never  would  have  used 
a  Latin  title  unnecessarily. 
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STRONG  HEARTS.     BY  GEORGE  W.  CABLE 

Conlwitat  The  Eotomolo girt— The  Taxideroiitt— The  Solitary 
IN  the  stories  eomprising  this  book,  which  have  been  appropriately  grouped  under  the  title  of 
^  "Strong  Hearts."  Mr.  Cable  returns  to  the  field  which  gave  him  his  best  fame  and  hia 
readers  their  greatest  pleasure — New  Orleans  and  its  mingled  races,  "The  Entomologist"  has 
for  its  heroine  one  of  those  women  who  are  especially  Cable's  creation, — one  who  belongs 
with  the  heroines  of  "The  Grandissimes "  and  with  "Madame  Delphine."  That  story  and 
"The  Taxidermist"  both  have  all  the  charm  of  "Old  Creole  Days"  with  added  power;  and 
"The  Entomologist's"  picture  of  a  visitation  of  yellow  fever,  with  all  that  it  means  to  a 
Southern  city,  shows  Mr.  Cable's  strength  ia  an  altogether  new  direction.    12mo,  $1.25. 

THE  AMATEUR  CRACKSMAN.    BY  E.  W.  HORNUNG 

DAFFLES,  the  hero  of  Mr.  Hornung's  new  story,  is  the  most  fascinating  rascal  of  modem 
*^  fiction.  A  gentleman  born  and  bred,  he  enters  upon  an  astonishing  oarcer  of  crime,  brinf 
ing  to  every  enterprise  high  spirits,  an  iron  nerve,  a  buoyant  wit,  anda  perfect 
possession.  The  combination  which  he  shows  of  resource  and  eunning,  of  patience  and  pre- 
cision, of  headwork  and  handiwork,  stamps  him  as  a  veritable  artist  in  crime,  well  worthy  to 
rank  with  his  counterpart,  Sherlock  Holmes.  His  adventures  are  described  with  infinite  lest 
and  delicious  humor.     \2mo,  $1.25. 

THE  STOLEN  STORY,  AND  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  STORIES. 
BY  JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS 

'no  describe  the  life  of  the  reporter  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  under  the  conditions  which 

*  high-pressure  journalism  has  made  imperative,  is  the  object  of  these  stories.  Just  as  Mr. 
Williams's  "Princeton  Stories"  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  true  picture  of  the  Princeton 
life  of  to-day,  so  will  these  stories  take  their  place  as  the  best  expression  of  the  modern  news- 
paper man.    There  are  seven  stories  in  all,     12mo,  with  frontispiece,  $1.25. 

THE  GREATER  INCLINATION.    BY  EDITH  WHARTON 

lyf  RS.  WHARTON  is  a  new  writer  of  short  stories,  but  one  whose  wit.  subtlety  and  uncom- 
■*■'*  mon  capacity  in  character-drawing  readers  of  "The  Pelican  "and  "The  Muse's  Tragedy" 
are  already  prepared  to  appreciate.  Her  refreshing  lack  of  the  "clever"  pose  and  the  essential 
charity  behind   her    touches    of  outward   cynicism    are   traits   which   give   her   work   an 

especially  attractive  flavor.     12mo,  $1.50. 

IF  I  WERE  A  MAN.    BY  HARRISON  ROBERTSON 

The  Story  of  a  New-Soutbemer 

'T'HIS  story  of  love  and  politics  in  Kentucky  is  the  first  novel  from  the  pen  of  a  writer 

*  already  known  to  a  considerable  audience  as  the  managing  editor  of  The  Louisyille 
Courier-Journal  and  a  story-teller  of  exceptional  ability.     The  Ivory  Series.     16mo,  75  cents. 

SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES.    BY  ANNA  A.  ROGERS 

Stories  of  Life  in  the  Navy 
VARIOUS  episodes,  romantic,  sentimental,  humorous  and  even  tragic,  in  the  lives  of  the 
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IN  CUBA  WITH  SHAFTER-    BY  UEUT.-COL.  h  D.  WLEY 

/^OLONEL  MILEY  was  General  Shafter's  Chief  of  Staff  during  the  Santiago  Campaign. 
^^  His  book  is  neither  critical  nor  controversial.  It  is  an  authoritative  description,  from  the 
headquarters  point  of  view,  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  the  United  States  troops 
encountered  and  of  how  they  were  overcome.  The  information  is  based  on  official  documents 
and  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  cognizant  of  all  that  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes 
as  well  as  on  the  stage,  and  the  book  will  undoubtedly  be  accepted  as  the  authorized  present- 
ation of  the  campaign.  It  will  contain  several  maps  from  official  sources  showing  the  country 
over  which  the  campaign  was  waged  and  the  positions  of  the  opposing  armies  on  successive 
days,  together  with  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  general  officers  on  the  United  States  side  who 
were  engaged.     With  10  portraits  and  4  maps.    12ino,  $1.50. 

THE  PORTO  RIGO  OF  TO-DAY.    BY  ALBERT  G.  ROBINSON 

Pen  Pictures  of  the  People  aod  tfie  Country 

TS  his  capacity  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  Mr.  Robinson  travelled  over  the  length  and 
*  breadtn  of  Porto  Rico,  studying  the  people  and  their  manners  and  customs,  the  trade  con- 
ditions, the  agricultural  and  commercial  situation,  the  means  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation, and  other  serious  problems  that  await  solution.  The  distinguishing  note  of  his  book 
is  the  clearness  and  sanity  with  which  this  detailed  picture  of  the  Porto  Rico  of  to-day  is  pre- 
sented.    With  maps  and  24  illustrations,    12mo,  $1.50. 

ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  FRONTIER.    BY  WILLIAM  H.  BROWN 

TI/fR.  BROWN'S  book  is  a  story  of  absorbingly  interesting  adventure.  It  was  his  fortune  to 
^"*  be  in  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland  during  the  critical  years  of  that  colony,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  wars  against  the  natives  as  well  as  to  spend  many  months  in  big-game  hunt- 
ing, in  gold-mining,  in  farming,  and  in  other  occupations.  The  narrative  of  his  experiences 
gives  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  frontier  life  in  Africa,  as  entertaining  as  it  is  historically  valu- 
able. The  book  has  tnirty-two  illustrations  from  the  author's  photographs  and  from  draw- 
ings from  sketches,  together  with  two  maps.     Crown  Svo,    In  Press. 

IN  THE  KLONDYKE.  '  BY  FREDERICK  PALMER 

Including  an  Account  of  a  Winter's  Journey  to  Dawson 

fUlR.  FREDERICK  PALMER'S  book  on  the  Klondyke— which  includes  the  story  of  a  winter 
*■•'*  journey  in,  as  well  as  of  a  winter  residence,  is  a  most  intelligent  and  satisfactory  account 
of  a  region  and  conditions  as  to  which  curiosity  is  still  unsatisfied.  Mr.  Palmer  has  a  cool 
head,  the  practiced  observation  both  of  the  journalist  and  man  of  affairs,  and  no  prejudices  to 

f  ratify;  and,  beyond  the  story  of  the  adventurous  trip,  which  he  tells  capitally,  he  has  put  into 
is  book  more  facts  of  real  significance  and  has  succeeded  in  conveving  a  better  idea  of^a  Klon- 
dyke mining  town  than  has  thus  far  been  accessible  elsewhere.  Tfie  illustrations  of  his  book, 
from  his  own  photographs,  are  particularly  spirited  and  attractive.  With  many  illustrations^ 
12mOy  $1.50. 

A  TEXAS  RANGER.    BY  N.  A.  JENNINGS 

a  Truthful  Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Young  Man  on  the  Rio  Grande  Frontier 


'T'HIS  is  the  true  story  of  surprising  adventures  on  the  Mexican  border  by  a  young  man  who 
*  enlisted  in  the  early  eighties  in  a  company  of  Texas  Rangers.  It  is  told  with  the  spirit  of 
a  young  man  who  enjoyed  the  adventure  fc>r  the  sake  of  its  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  there  is 
not  a  page  in  it  which  is  without  its  incident — amusing,  dramatic,  pathetic  or  tragic.  The 
book  is  as  thrilling  as  a  border  romance,  and  in  addition  is  a  hitherto  unwritten  record  of  a 
body  of  troops  who  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Rough  Riders.    12mo.    In  Press. 

FIRST  AID  IN  ILLNESS  AND  INJURY.    BY  MAJ.  J.  E.  PILCHER,  MD. 

T^HE  sixth  edition  of  Major  Pilcher's  manual  has  been  revised  in  many  particulars  in  the 
^  *  light  of  the  first-aid  work  in  the  recent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  in 
its  present  form  is  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  latest  methods  of  procedure.  With  175  illustra- 
tions.   Leather^  12mo,  $2.00  net. 
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By  the  author  of"  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers" 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  FERNS 
BY  FRANCES  THEODORA  PARSONS 

A  Gttkk  to  the  Namesy  Haunts  and  Habits  of  Otsr  GMnmon  Ferns 

HIS  Yolttme  docs  for  the  ferns  what  the  same  author's  "How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers" 
did  for  the  flowers  of  woods  and  fields.  It  is  similar  in  aim  and  scope  to  the  previous 
volume,  and  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  those  who  enjoj  seeking  out  and  gathering  ferns.  By 
means  of  its  simple,  clear  and  brief  descriptions,  and  its  accurate  illustrations  it  enables  the 
unscientific  lover  of  nature  to  identify  any  of  our  common  ferns.  Wrtb  144  illustrations  by- 
Mario  n  Satterlee  and  Alice  J.  Smith.    Crown  8fo,  $1.50  net. 

CONTENTS :— Perns  as  a  Hobby— When  and  Where  to  Find  Perns— explanation  off  Terns^Pertillsation, 
Development  and  Pructfflcatlon  of  Perns— Description  of  Oenera— How  to  Use  tiie  Boole— Guide— 
Fern  Descriptions— index 

The  Music  Lover's  Library 

THE  ORCHESTRA  AND  ORCHESTRAL  BJUSIC 

BY  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

KifR.  HENDERSON'S  book  is  the  first  volume  in  the  Music-LoTcr's  Library,  a  series 
^^^  designed  for  the  amateur.  The  book  is  broad  in  scope  and  popular  in  character,  deal- 
ing with  the  historical,  biographical,  anecdotal  and  descriptive  aspects  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  with  its  purely  musical  and  aesthetic  features.  Coupled  with  an  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  orchestra  and  of  orchestral  music  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  part  which  each 
group  of  instruments  plays  in  the  modern  band.  The  book  has  eight  portraits,  many  illus- 
trations of  musical  instruments,  etc.    12ino,  $1.25  net. 

In  Preparation: 

The  Pianoforte  and  Its  Music,  by  If.  B.  Krefiblel.  The  Opera,  Past  and  Present,  by  W.  P.  Apthorp. 

Sonffs  and  Soaz  Writers,  by  Henry  T.  Pindc.  Choirs  and  Choral  5insr|Bg,  by  Arthsr  Mees. 


M' 
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MEZZOTINTS  IN  MODERN  MUSIC    BY  JAMES  HUNEKER 

[R.  HUNEKER'S  book  treats  of  the  modem  masters  of  instrumental  music — Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky,  Chopin,  Richard  Strauss,  Liszt,  and  Wagner — in  a  manner  that  will  be 
sure  to  attract  wide  attention.  For  his  biographical  studies  are  etched  in  deep  and  strong 
lines,  while  his  analyses  of  the  works  of  these  composers  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  subject 
and  reveal  a  breadth  of  knowledge  and  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  point  of  view  and 
aim  of  the  composer  as  rare  as  they  are  delightful.  The  author's  style  is  both  vigorous  and 
individual.   12mo,  $1.50. 

ANTON  SEIDL.    A  MEMORIAL 

N  this  volume  is  collected  all  that  is  available  of  what  might  be  called  the  "personal  liter- 
ature" relating  to  Anton  SeidI,  together  with  much  material  of  a  genuine  historical  value. 
Mesdames  Lehman,  Brandt,  Nordica  and  Eames,  and  Niemann,  Jean  de  Reszke,  Victor  Herbert 
and  others  write  of  Seidl  as  a  man  and  musician.  Critical  appreciations  are  contributed  by 
Mr.  Krehbiel,  Mr.  Huneker,  Mr.  Steinberg,  Mr.  Finck  and  others,  and  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Mr.  Seidl  is  written  by  Mr.  Finck  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Seidl.  Edition  limited  to 
one  thousand  copies,  all  numbered.     Illustrated.    Quarto^  $5.00  net. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.    BY  F.  J.  SNELL 

Pcffock  of  European  Literature*    Edited  by  Pro&sBor  SaintBinsry 
T^HIS  is  the  third  volume  to  be  issued  in  a  series  designed  to  cover  all  the  great  pjeriods  into 
^      which  European  literature  naturally  divides  itself,  from  the  Dark  Ages  to  the  Later 
Nineteenth  Century.    Mr.  Snell's  volume  gives  "a  bird's-eye  view,"  as  it  were,  of  the  achieve- 
ments in  literature  in  the  fourteenth  century.     12mo,  $1.50  net. 

THE  LAWS  AND  PRINOPLES  OF  WHIST.    BY  CAVENDISH 

T^HIS   new   copyright   edition  is  re^ased  to  the  standard  of  the  twenty-fourth  English 
*     edition,  and  contains  the  latest  laws  on  duplicate  whist  as  adopted  in  this  country'. 
Printed  in  colors.     1 6/270,  $1.50  net. 
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SCRIBNER'S  SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENT 


LIFE  OF  DANTON*    BY  MLAIRE  BELLOC 

Late  Scholar  of  Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford 

npHE  colossal  figure  of  Danton  has  recently  taken  the  place  as  the  chief  personality  of  the 

*  Second  Period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  abundant  though  tardy  justice  is  done  to 
his  character  and  achievements  by  M.  Belloc.  His  "Life"  is  not  only  a  repository  of  facts 
concerning  the  great  Conventionnel  and  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  recent 
researches  ofthe  eminent  French  authorities  Aulard  and  others,  but  is  also  a  complete  narrative 
of  the  most  dramatic  phases  of  the  Revolution  and  a  brilliant  and  original  picture  of  France 
in  her  various  Revolutionary  aspects,  political  and  social.  With  portraits  and  notes,  8vo, 
with  about  500  pages.    In  Press. 

RETROSPECTS  AND  PROSPECTS.    BY  SIDNEY  LANIER 

DESC3UPTIVE  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 

T^HIS   volume,  which  is  uniform  with  "Music  and  Poetry,"  just  published,  contains  a 

*  number  of  papers  by  Mr.  Lanier,  the  character  of  which  is  indicated  by  such  chapter 
titles  as  "Retrospects  and  Prospects,"  "San  Antonio  de  Bexar,"  ** Confederate  Memorial 
Address,*'  "  The  New  South,"  and  "  Sketches  of  India."    12mo.    In  Press. 

RAMAKRISHNA«    BY  F«  MAX  MOLLER 

HIS  LIFE  AND  SAYINGS 

DAMAKRISHNA,  who  was  bom  in  1833  and  died  in  1886,  was  one  oAhose  Indian  ascetics 
*^  and  sages  who  are  known  under  different  names,  as  Sannyasins,  MahAtmas,  or  Yogis. 
Prof  Mtiller  has  given  an  interesting  account  ofthe  events  of  this  sage's  life  and  of  his  system 
of  philosophy.    Crown  8ro.    In  Press, 

UNIFORM  WITH  FROUDPS  OTHER  WORKS 

New  editions^  uniform  in  style  of  binding"  and  in  price  with  Froude^s  other  works^  are 
DOW  published  of  the  three  following  volumes^  making  the  set  complete  in  this  form. 

Each  volume,  8vo,  $1.50. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS 

44  1^0  competent  critic  will  fail  to  recognize  in  these  lectures  a  virility  of  judgment,  a  vi^or 
*^    of  thought,  and  a  skill  of  presentation  eminently  worthy  of  one  of  the  greatest  living 
writers  of  English." — London  Times. 


LECTURES  ON  THE 

COUNCIL  OF  TRENT 

44  'T'HE  most  distinct  and  living  account 
*      w'hich  has  appeared  in  English  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Reformation  movement 
on  theContinent."— TAe/4t/iena?u/n. 


THE  DIVORCE  OF 

CATHERINE  OF  ARRAGON 

44  X-IE  takes  an  old  subject  and  weaves  a 

*  *    new  story  out  of  it.    One  reads   it 

with  as  much  avidity  as  he  would  a  romance." 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  YIDDISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY*    BY  LEO  WIENER 

Instructor  in  the  Slavic  Langtiag;es  at  Harvard  University 

AN  essay  in  an  entirely  new  field.  Yiddish,  Judisch,  or  Judeo-German,  the  language,  though 
*^  in  a  baser  form,  ofthe  New  York  Ghetto,  grew  up  originally  among  the  Jews  who,  driven 
out  of  Germany  in  the  middle  ages,  settled  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  and  it  is  still  the 
speech  of  a  great  population  in  the  Slavic  countries  and  of  nearly  half  a  million  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  these  in  New  York  City  alone.  From  the  scattered  repositories  of  Yiddish  in 
this  century  Mr.  Wiener  has  collected  examples  of  a  genuine  literature,  especially  strong  in 
poetry  and  the  drama.  The  book,  apart  from  its  interest  for  students  of  language,  throws 
light  on  some  interesting  sources  of  modern  Russian  letters,  and  in  its  social  aspects  embodies 
valuable  information  for  the  discerning  philanthropist.    8vo.    In  Press. 
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NEW  VOLUMES  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  GRITICAL  COMMENTARY 


THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT 

BY  GEC»(GE  B.  STEVENS,  PfiJ>^  D  J>. 

The  author's  object  is  to  present  as  clear  a  picture 
as  possible  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  by  correlating  the 
doctrines  of  the  books  of  the  New  lestament.  The 
book  applies  Professor  Stevens's  exegetical  method,  and 
is  of  some  importance  as  a  contribution  to  Biblical  as 
distinguished  from  dogmatic  or  systematic  theology. 
Oc/avo,  12- 50  net. 


SAMUEL 
BY  HENRY  PRESERVED  SMITH,  DJ>* 

Amhent  GoUege 

In  this  great  Commentary  have  already  appeared : 
"Deuteronomy."  "Judges,"  "Romans,"  "St.  Mark," 
"St.  Luke,"  "Philippiansand  Philemon,"and  "  Ephes- 
ians  and  Colossians.  '  Prof.  Smith's  volume  is  fufly  up 
to  the  high  standard  already  set  in  the  series.  Crown 
oc/avo,  I3.00  net. 


OTHER  THEOLOGICAL  AND  REUGIOUS  BOOKS 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE 

BY  CHARLES  A.  BRIGGS,  DJ>. 

Dr.  Bri^gs's  new  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Biblical  study  ;  gives  a  history  of  every  department : 
states  the  results  thus  far  attained,  the  present  prob- 
lems, and  the  aims  for  the  future.  The  work  takes 
the  place  of  the  author's  "  Biblical  Study."  Oc/avo, 
I3.00  net. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CONQUEST  OF  ASIA 
BY  JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  DX)* 

Dr.  Barrows's  book,  which  is,  in  some  degree,  the 
outcome  of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  and  of 
the  author's  trip  through  the  far  East  in  1807,  is  an 
optimistic  account  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Asia  during  this  century. 
The  exact  religious  condition  of  the  Asia  of  to-day  is 
clearly  detailed.    I2in<7,  $1  50. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATROLOGY 
BY  VALLACE  NELSON  STEARNS 

}Vi/A  an  in/roduc/ion  by  Professor  J.  H. 
Thayer,  D.D. 

This  book  gives  the  names  of  the  chief  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  from  the  first  cenlurv  to  the  Reformation, 
with  the  titles  of  their  chief  works  and  well-arranged 
bibliographical  and  other  information.  The  material 
is  so  presented  that  the  student  of  the  literature  of  the 
Patristic  period  is  spared  the  trouble  of  consulting 
cumbersome  and  inconvenient  books  of  reference. 
Oc/avo,  11.50  net. 

TEN  EPOCHS  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY 

THE  APOSTOUC  AGE 

BY  J.  VERNON  BARTLET,  M^ 

This  work  is  intended  to  give,  so  to  speak,  a  bird's- 
eye-view  of  the  Church  in  the  first  century.  It  gives  a 
popular  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  constitution, 
the  fundamental  polity,  the  doctrine  and  worship,  and 
the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  church  at  that  time. 
Wi/h  map.    12MO,  $2.00  net. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS 

The    Fifst    Apolosy   for    Christianity*     An 
Exegetical   Sttsdy 

BY  PROFESSOR  A.  R  BRUCE,  D.D., 
"*  Glasgow 

This  book,  the  fruit  of  ihirtv  years'  study,  will  be  a 
.    companion  volume  to  Profess*  »r  ftrucc's  **  The  Kingdom 
of  God,"  and  "St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity." 
Crown  Svo.    In  Press. 


THE  KINGDOM 
BY  GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN,  D J>« 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  explain  the  frequent 
and  profound  New  Testament  formula,  "The  King- 
dom of  God " ;  to  rescue  the  formula  from  radical 
misconceptions ;  to  define  its  nature :  to  state  its  laws ; 
to  descrioe  its  method ;  to  unfold  its  symbols ;  to  set 
forth  its  issue,  its  purpose  is  irenic.  Its  method  is 
exegetical,  its  style*  individual  and  vigorous.  Oc/avo, 

^  "^'CATHOUOSM,  ROMAN  AND 

ANGUCAN 

BY  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN,  M^  D.D.,  LL.D. 

This  book  ma;yr  be  said  to  be  critical  or  philosophi- 
cal in  its  aim.  It  includes  an  analysis  of  the  ideals  of 
Catholicism  and  of  the  Catholic  revival  in  England, 
and  discusses  scepticism  and  apologetics  as  represented 
by  Newman  and  other  exponents  of  Catholic  theology. 
There  are  also  chapters  on  some  recent  Enelish  theol6- 
gians  and  their  beliefs.    Crown  Svo.    In  Press. 

NICENE  AND  POST-NICENE  FATHERS 

HILARY  OF  POITIERS 

BY  WILLIAM  SANDAY,  DX). 

JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS 
BY  S.  D.  F.  SALMOND,  D.D. 

Hilary  of  Poitiers  was  a  stanch  defender  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  against  the  Ariaiis.  He  was  banished  by 
Constantius.  and  during  his  exile  he  wrote  his  principal 
work,  De  Trini/a/e,z.  translation  of  which  is  f^iven  in 
this  volume.  One  is  also  given  of  the  "  Exposition  of 
the  Orthodox  Faith,"  by  John  of  Damascus,  the  last  of 
the  Greek  Fathers  and  tne  highest  theological  authority 
in  the  Greek  Church.    Oc/avo^  $4.00  net. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CYCLOPEDIA 

EDITED  BY  HENRY  E.  JACOBS,  D.D. 
LLJ),,  AND  JOHN  A.  W.  HAAS,  DJ). 

A  Lutheran  cyclopedia  is  necessary,  not  merely  for 
the  better  information  of  Lutherans,  but  for  many  other 
communions.  This  work  gives  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  teachings,  history,  life,  constitution,  organiza- 
tion, liturgy,  missionary  work,  customs,  leading  men, 
etc.,  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  results  of  the  latest 
research  will  be  given.    Oc/avo,  $5'Oo  net. 

AN   EXPOSITION   OF  THE   EPISTLE 

TO   THE   ROMANS 

BY  CHARLES  GORE,  D.D. 

Volume  L    Containing  Chapters  I-VIIL 

Canon  Gore's  new  work  is  in  the  same  stvle  as  his 
"St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians"  and  ''The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,"  which  have  found  many  apprecia- 
tive readers.    Crown  ^vo.    In  Press. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL 


Historical  Series  for  Bibk  Students 


HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE 

VoLL    The  Babykmiant  Persian 
and  Greek  Periods 

BY  CHARLES  FOSTER  KENT,  PIiJ>. 

The  little  understood  epochs  treated  in  this  volume 
are  in  many  respects  the  most  important  of  Biblical 
history,  for  they  not  only  witnessed  the  birth  and 
development  of  Judaism,  but  are  now  also  regarded  the 
background  of  the  majority  of  the  Old  Testament 
books.  Scholars  who  have  reviewed  the  volume  in 
manuscript,  agree  that  it  surpasses  all  earlier  work  by 
Professor  Kent,  as  well  as  previous  treatments  of  the 
periods  by  others.    i2M0,  $1.25  net. 

THE  BASES  OF  MYSTIC  KNOVLEEXjE 
BY  E.  RfeCEJ  AC 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Sara  Carr  Upton 

In  this  work  the  subject  of  mysticism  has,  for  the 
first  time,  been  treated  from  a  scientific  and  psycholog- 
ical point  of  view.  The  book  supplies  an  authoritative 
critique  of  a  knowledge  acquired  through  mystic  ex- 
perience, and  the  chapters  on  the  Mystic  Consciousness, 
Symbols  and  Symbolism,  and  "The  Heart,"  form  a 
dignified  and  able  treatise  on  what  is  really  vital  and 
enduring  in  a  subject  hitherto  largely  relegated  to  the 
vaguely  ignorant  or  the  charlatan.    Crown  8vOt  $a*S(>> 

DEMCX31ACY: 
A  Study  of  Government 

BY  JAMES  H.  HYSLOP,  PIlD. 
of  CdumUa  University 

The  present  work  is  an  attack  by  a  native  Amer- 
ican upon  Democracy,  without  accepting  Monarchy  as 
an  alternative.  It  is  not  merely  a  destructive  piece  of 
writing,  but  is  an  attempt  at  a  thorough  reconstruction 
of  our  political  institutions.  The  author  insists  that  the 
issue  cannot  longer  be  evaded  and  squarely  attacks 
democratic  institutions  as  the  first  step  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  problem  before  us ;  and  he  here  pro- 
poses a  substitute  or  modification  of  the  present  form 
of  government  without  favoring  a  reactionary  policy. 
The  work  is  destined  to  arouse  wide  discussion,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  bearing  of  its  arguments  upon  the 
new  policy  of  territorial  expansion.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

FIRST  LESSONS 
IN  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE 

BY  F*  R.  HONEY,  Ph.  B, 

This  is  an  enlarged  edition,  now  containing  twenty 
instead  of  ten  lessons,  with  plates,  for  the  use  of  the 
beginner  In  perspective  drawing.  Oblongs  folio.  In 
Press. 


BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE 
TRUMBULL  LADD,  DJ). 

of  Yale  University 
A  THEORY  OF  REALITY 

This  new  volume  by  Professor  George  Trumbull 
Ladd  brings  to  its  close  the  series  of  books  in  which 
the  author  has  dealt  with  the  general  problem  of  reality 
—things  and  minds — and  the  possibility  and  validity 
of  knowledge.  The  conceptions  and  laws  of  the  positive 
sciences  are  critically  discussed  in  chapters  on  "  Phe- 
nomena and'Actuality/*  "Particular  Things  and  their 
Qualities,"  "Change,"  "  Relations,' "  Time,"  *'  Space," 
*•  Force  and  Causation,"  '*  Forms  and  Laws,"  etc. 
Then  follows  a  speculative  treatment  of  such  topics  as 
"  Matter,"  ••  Nature  and  Spirit,"  "  The  Actuality  of 
Ideals."  "Spheres  of  Reality,"  and  "The  World  and 
the  Absolute."    In  Press. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

In  this  little  book,  Professor  Ladd  has  collected 
several  essays  on  the  general  subject  of  the  "  Higher 
Education."  They  are  "  Thb  Development  op  the 
American  University."  "  The  Place  of  the  Fit- 
ting School  in  American  Education,"  "Educa- 
tion, New  and  Old,"  and  "  The  Essentials  op  a 
Modern  Liberal  Education."     ifano^  $1.00  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ASTRONOMY 
BY  ARTHUR  BERRY,  MA. 

A  popular  outline  account  of  the  history  of  Astron- 
omy from  its  earliest  origins  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea  to 
the  present  day.  Incorporated  in  the  volume  are  short 
biographical  sketches  of  leading  astronomers,  which 
are  of  especial  value  in  marking  the  various  epochs  of 
astronomical  thought  and  progress.  University 
Series.    With  10^  illustrations,  iimo^    $1.50 net. 

ETHICS 

BY  FRIEDRICH  PAULSEN 

Professor  of  Piiilosophy  hi  Berfin  University 

Translated  and  edited  by  Frank  Thilly,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Dr.  Thilly,  who  has  already  admirably  served  the 
student  by  his  translation  of  Paulsen's  "  Introduction  to 
Philosophy,"  is  conferringa  second  benefit  by  his  work  on 
the  •*  Ethics."  Like  the  "  Introduction,"  the  **  Ethics  " 
discusses  fundamental  questions  in  a  sound  yet  attract- 
ive manner.  Of  special  value  are  the  survey  of  moral 
philosophies  from  Greek  times  down  to  the  present, 
and  the  discussion  of  modem  sociological  and  political 
applications.    8t/<7.    In  Press. 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 


THE  LIFE  OF  CAPTAIN  SIR  RICHARD  F.  BURTON,  K.  C.  M.  Q.,  F.  R.  Q.  S. 

By  his  Wife,  Isabel  Burton.    Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  W.  H.  Wilkinb,  M .A.,  Author  of  ''  The  Romuioe  of  Isabel, 
Lady  Burton/'    New  and  cheaper  edition.    1  vol.,  8vo,  $3.00. 

An  absorbingly  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  a  most  remarkable  man. 

ALPHABETS  OLD  AND  NEW 

Containing  over  150  complete  examples,  SO  series  of  numerals,  and  numerous  facsimiles  of  ancient  dates,  etc.,  selected 
and  arranged  with  a  short  account  of  the  development  of  the  alphabet  by  Lewis  F.  Day,  author  of  ''  Windows,*' 
*'  Every-day  Art,'*  '*  Nature  in  Ornament,*'  and  other  text-books  of  ornamental  design.    Crown  8vo,  $1.60. 

The  most  comprehensive,  handy,  and  useful  work  on  the  subJuct  for  all  users  of  Practical  Lettering.  It  will  fur- 
nish all  who  execute  lettering  with  a  comprehensive  series  of  examples,  and  it  appeals  to  Architects,  Designers, 
Sculptors.  Monumental  Masons,  Brass  and  Seal  Engravers,  Heraldic  Stationers,  Draughtsmen,  etc.,  etc. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

JOHN  BLACKWOOD 

By  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Gerald  Porter.  Being  the  Third  and  Concltuling  Volume  of  William  Blackwood  andliis 
Sons.    With  2  portraits  and  view  of  Strathtyrum.    Demi  8vo,  $7.50. 

**  Fascinating  as  were  the  preceding  volumes,  this  equals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  them  in  interest.  .*  .  .  The  personal 
sketches  and  the  letters  are  alike  admirable.'^— ^tondard. 

AN  ALPHABET  OF  ANIMALS 

With  96  full-page  plates,  a  large  number  of  vignettes  and  cover-design  by  Carton  Moore  Park.  Demy  4to  (18  Inches 
by  10  inches),  $2.00. 

"  To  be  recommended  without  reserve."— New  York  Evening  Post. 

^  Excites  serious  admiration.    His  drawings  are  large,  bold,  accurate  and  beautifuL**— New  York  Tribune. 


The  Sepoy  Mutiny 


As  seen  bv  a  Subaltern  from  Delhi  to  Lucknow.  By 
Colonel  Edward  Virirt.  With  a  portrait,  a  plan 
and  10  illustrations.    Large  Crown  8vo,  $2.60. 


Anglo-Saxon  Superiority 

To  What  it  is  Due.  By  Edmokd  Demoldts,  Editor  of*£a 
Science  Sociale.  Translated  from  the  tenth  French 
Edition.  With  map.  Cheaper  edition,  crown  8vo,^1.00. 


CHITRAL :  The  5tory  of  a  Minor  Siege 

By  Sir  G.  S.  Robertson.    With  introduction  explaining  the  events  which  culminated  in  the  famousTsiege.    With 
numerous  illustrations,  plans  and  maps.    Demi  8vo,  $5.00  net. 


it 


A  stirring  account  of  a  memorable  siege  told  in  a  fashion  which  makes  it  <u  faacinating  cu  Sir  WaMer  ScotV» 
6e»f>Scf ton. '^—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

^*  It  is  as  full  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  dashing  feats  of  courage  and  address  as  any  romance.    The  book  is  good 
iterature  as  well  as  good  history.' —Plo/Z  Modi  Gazette. 

FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG 

NEW  WORK  BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^*  DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE  " 

BylW.  H.  FrrcHETT  C  Vedette  '').    With  16  portraits,  IS  plans,  and  a  facsimile  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Crown  8vo.  $1.60. 

**  Mr.  Fitchett  selects  the  right  incidents  and  relates  them  in  the  right  wav.  His  narrative  is  no  tedious  blaze  of 
big  writing ;  it  is  calm  and  glowing,  but  when  a  flashing  phrase  is  needed,  it  Is  there.  The  book  worthily^uoceeds 
*  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire.'  ^^— Academy. 

By  the  same  author,  Deed5  that  Won  the  Empire.    With  16  portraits>uid  11  plans.    Crown  8to,  $1.50.  - 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE  SERIES 

EDrTBO  BT  HAVELOCK  ELLIS 


The  Natural  History  of  Digestion 

By  A.  LocEHART  Gillespie,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  Ed.,  F.  R. 
S.  Ed.  With  a  large  number  of  illustrations  and 
diagrams.    Crown  8vo,  $1.60. 


Degeneracy 

Its  Causes,  Signs  and  Results.  By  Prof.  Eugene  S.  Taii- 
BOT,  M.D.,  Chicago.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  $1.50. 


FtiU  Wat  of  the  Series  sent'on  application 

GUIDE-BOOKS  TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


Murray's  Mediterranean.     2  vols 

**  Algeria 

Baedeker's  Spain  and  Portugal 
Murray's  Spain.   2  vols.  . 

•*  Riviera 

**  Greece.    2  vols. 

Baedeker's  Oreece    . 
^"-  ••  Egypt 

Murray's  Egypt 

**  Constantinople 

Baedeker's  South-eastern  Prance 


.  $8.40 
4.3() 
Net  4.80 
8.1)0 
S.40 
8.00 
2.40 
4.50 
6.00 
8.00 


Net 
Net 


Net 


(I 


Baedeker's  South-western  France 
Murray's  North  Italy 

Central  Italy   . 
South  Italy.    2  vols. 
Rome . 
**  Sicily. 

Baedeker's  North  Italy  .' 
Central  Italy 
South  Italy  . 
Palestine 
Murray's  Holy  Land 


Net 

$1.50 

• 

4.00 

• 

2.40 

. 

4.80 

• 

4.oa 

2.40 

Net 

2.40 

Net 

2.25 

Net 

1.80 

Net 

3.60 

• 

8.0O 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE   BOOK   BUYER 


A  Masterly  Handling  of  a  Qreat  Subject. 

DR.  BUCKLEY'S  NEW  BOOK. 


Extemporaneous  Oratory 


Amateur  Speakers. 


Dr.  Jamca  U.  Buckley,  prominent  author  and  editor,  In 
"  Extemporaneoua  Oratory  for  Profemlonal  and  Aniateur 
Speakers,"  nrlrirminniihlTiinnlf  to  youoK  men,  but  hli  thoughla 
and  theorfee  will  be  found  full  of  practical  Unta  and  aids  to 
more  matuTQ  persoiu,  HIa  InBtmcrtloD  goes  toward  the  cul. 
tlratioB  of  taoUity  Id  extempore  Bpeakiug,  a  power  whlcb 
r*TRicx  HEiniT  must  reat  upon  a  solid  basis  o(  sound  InformaUon  and  set- 

tled opinion.  His  aim  is  to  enunciate  the  philoeophy  of  ex. 
temporaneous  oratory,  which  he  deflnes  as  tbe  dellTsry,  la  an  arraiiKemeat  of  words  and  seuleticee  entirely  tbe 
birth  of  the  occasloa.  of  ideas  previously  concelTsd  and  adopted,  together  with  soch  thougbta  and  feeling  as  may 
arise  from  the  occasion.  Dr.  Buckley  la  strongly  In  favor  of  extempore  detlvery  as  ntore  powerful  and  oonrlndi^ 
means  of  reai;hlng  the  mlDd,  but  be  layi  great  Btmi  on  the  fact  that  It  muet  be  baaed  upon  more  vital  quallUea  than 
gUboesa  or  mere  talk.  The  extemporlser  must  proceed  from  a  tuU  mind,  and  his  accomplishment  Is  rarely  a  gtft  of 
the  gods,  but  la  the  product  of  training  and  discipline  and  study. 

"  Extemporaneous  Oratory  Is  fruitful  In  suggeatlons,  similea,  illustrations  and  cItatJons,  and  Its  preraiUng  Idea 
is  that  wbatsver  aid  he  may  obuJa  from  teachers,  every  man  must  be  his  own  final  authority  There  are  no  *  caat- 
Iron  rules ;'  Its  precepts  are  elastic,  but  they  are  such  that  a  man  may  proBlsbly  master  them  and  modify  them  to 
his  oeceaBlllea.    And  by  so  doing  he  will  put  into  practice  all  that  tbe  eminent  author  hopes  for  his  work." -'Selroil 

ITtDO,    dotb.   $1^. 


Realistic  and  Intensely  Interesting. 

DWELLERS  IN  GOTHAM 


By  J.  WESLEY  JOHNSTON 

(ANNAN  DALE) 


"This  Is  emphatically  ft] 
told  temptattona  of  our  Lord- 
In  their  applications  to  mode 
the  tlmea:  tlie  i 


jiel  TLth  a  purpose.  It  Is  a  parable  in  which  the  three- 
Jie  appeal  to  hunger,  to  pride,  to  amblUon—are  shown 
n  life.  The  book  grapples  with  the  great  problems  of 
'le  trades  unionism,  the  fashionable  frivolity. 


the  greed  tor  gain  of  the  modem  Ooiham.  The  story  is  oi 
Is  told  with  renuu'kBt>le  Uterory  skill.  A  fine  vein  of  bun 
runs  through  tbe  volume. 

"  Parts  ol  It  are  aa  Kood  In  their  humor  as  Dickens,  and  as  cutting  In  their  satir 
as  .Thackeray.  Tlie  gllmpsee  of  newspaperdom,  of  Wall  Street,  of  tbe  upper  Fou 
Hundred,  of  tenement  lite,  with  their  mingled  tragedy,  pathos,  and  comedy,  are  o 
photographic  ddellty.*' 

Cfowiu    Svo.    Ootli.    tiso. 

EATON  &  MAINS,  Publishers  and  Bookseflers, 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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CO., 

25  Park  Place, 
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Mention  the  Book  Buybk  when  writing 


VONDBL'S  LUCIPBR.    Lbowakd  Chakus  Van  Noppbw.    Art  Edition.    $5x0. 

A  metrical  translation  of  this  masterpiece  of  Vondel.  the  greatest  of  the  poets  of  Holland. 

Illustrated  by  the  celebrated  Dutch  artist,  John  Aarts. 
THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.    Ramon  Rbybs  Lala.    Illustrated.    $3.90. 

Being  the  result  of  years  of  preparation  bj  an  able  man,  who  is  a  native  of  that  country, 

nothug  on  the  subject  can  equal  it. 
MR.  DB  LACY'S  DOUBLE.    Francis  Eucbnb  Storkb.  $i.a^. 

A  hupy  blending  of  romance  and  mystery,  with  many  metapnysicaiand  ethical  problems. 
LYDDY ;  A  Tale  of  the  Old  South.    Eugbnia  )ones  Bacon.    $i  .25. 

Treats  of  the  days  before  and  during  the  civil  war,  with  negro  characters  figuring  as  hero 

and  heroine,  and  dealing  with  their  peculiar  ideas  and  superstitions. 
THE  RAINBOW  OP  UOLD.    Joseph  Altshblbr.    $i.oa 

A  vivid  and  thrilling  description  ofadventures  encountered  on  the  greatplalns  of  America  by 

a  party  of  gold  hunters  in  the  days  of  '49. 
ORCHARD  POLK.    Elisabbth  Winthrop  Johnson.    Si. 00. 

Two  stories,  both  treating  of  the  picturesque  period  of  old  California,  before  the  gold  mine 

discoveries  changed  the  order  of  things. 
LO-TO-KAH.    Vbrnbr  Z.  Rbbo.    lUuatrtted.    ft. 00. 

A  collection  of  thrilling  Indian  stories,  in  all  of  which  old  Lo-To-Kah  plays  a  conspicnotts 

part.    They  are  fanclrai  and  dreamy,  or  venturesome  and  dramatic. 
SHE  OP  THE  WEST.    Bailey  Millard.    $1.00. 

Sixteen  short  stories,   vahona  phases  of  life  in  the  far  West  are  presented.    Many  types  of 

the  Pacific  Coast  woman  apoear  prom  Inen  tly .    They  are  fasdnatiojr  and  real . 
PANCIBS  PRAMED  IN  PLORENTINB.    Hbnry  Russell  Wray.    lllus.    $1.00. 

A  series  of  pastels.  A  dainty  volume  which  appeals  stiongly  to  persons  ef  poetic  and  ideal 

temperament. 
A  kundrtd  other  exctUent  books  for  winter  reading.    Send  for  our  nev  deseri^ve  Cmtaiojyu. 


JAPAN 
VELLUn 

POR 

Editions  de  Luxe 

and  oil  forms  of 

High  Art  Printing 

Wood  Papers 

and 
Grass  Cloths 

Tissues 
and 

Fancy  Papers 

SAMPLES  ON  APPUCATION 

LIONEL  MOSES,   Importer 

10  WARREN  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Established  1857. 

J.  W.  BOUTON 

RARE    AND    STANDARD    BOOKS 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  NOVELS 

Earlv  Printed  Boob,  First  Editions,  Bindin{[s,  etc. 

so  West  2ath  Street,  New  York 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH 

JOHN  WESLEY.  .^"ItlJ^g^^^P^I^ 

ter  concerning  love 
affairs  of  minister,  and  Methodism  in  New  York, 
$20.     Also  Americana.     State  wants. 

MIDDLETON,  46,  Windsor  Road 
Ealing,  England 


Antique  and  Modem  Books 

Comprising  FIRST  EDITIONS,  in  original  bindings,  of 
American  and  English  authors,  works  relating  to  American 
Genealogy  and  Local  History,  Civil  War  Literature,  Science, 
Art,  Drama,  Occultism,  etc-,  etc    Catalogues  on  application. 

P.  K.  FOLEY  &  CO. 

36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

f(  {^T}  T^'C^T     "     "^^^  Aztec  Legend,  by  LeRoy  Leach. 

\JIKI£ji2^Lj        Second  ediilon.  Illustrated.  Gold  title. 

Imitation  leather,  ISC  THE  ORACLE  CO.  Wood  Lake,  Neb. 


A.  S,  CLARK, 

174  Fulton  Street,    -     -    New  York  City, 

HAS  PRINTED  A 

CATALOGUE 

Which   is  numbered  47,    and  oontains  an  interesting 

variety. 


MEMORY 

rowning  System  ef  Momory  Cu*tur«l 
HIchMt    •ndorsem«iitsl      W9ITE    US. 


THE 
ART 

OF 

Tho  Crowning  System  ef  Memory  Cu'turel 
llChost  ondorsomsnts  I  WRITE  US. 
lA'IONAL  PUBLISH'G  CO.,  St.  Psul,  Minn. 

A   HISTORY 

OF  LITERATURE. 

The  bound  vQlumes  of  The  Book  Buyer  make 
a  most  reliable  and  interesting  history  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  last  fifteen  years.  They  contain  Re- 
views of  all  of  the  more  important  books»  Portraits 
and  Sketches  of  the  new  and  well-known  writers 
and  illustrators.  Bibliographies,  Literary  Essays  by 
eminent  authors,  and  many  articles  on  cook  Plates, 
Book  Bixicttngs,  Literary  Collections,  etc,  etc 

Bound  copies  of  Volumes  IV.  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX, 
X,  XI,  XII.  and  XIII,  $a.oo  each.  Volumes  XIV,  XV, 
XVI,  and  XVII,  $1.50. 

CHARLES  SC3UBNER^  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS, 
J53-J57  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Please  mention  Thk  Boos  Butbr  In  writing  to  adyertisers. 
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When  Searching  For 

OLD  BOOKS  TRY 

CHARLES  R  EVERITT, 

)8  EAST  23dST^  NEW  YORK 
Ne^r  Bookt  at  SpcdAl  Rates 

CATAUXiUBS  PRBB 


EsTABXJsmD  or  s8ML 

QLD  MAGAZINES  AND  OTBER 

^^    PMRIODlCAtS,     S6U,  TolttiBM,  or  odd  aomban, 

H.  WILLIAMS^  35  East  ioth  St.,  New  York. 
THE  HEW  YORK  BUREAU  OF  REVISION: 

FOR  AUTHORS:  The  skilled  revision,  the  unbiased 
tand  competent  crxtidsm  of  prose  and  verse ;  ad- 
vice as  to  publication.  FOR  PUBLISHERS :  The 
compilation  of  first-dass  works  of  reference.— Es« 
tabltshed  1880 ;  uniaue  in  position  and  success  ; 
endorsed  by  our  leading  writers.    Address 

Pit  TTTUS  g  COAN,  yo  PIttti  Av^  WswYettU 

LIBRARIES 

Ovr  topkadly  anwiMd  General  libnuy  Liat  of  the  Standard 
and  New  Booka  of  au  pabliahert  reviaed  to  date  haa  juit  left 
the  proa.  It  will  be  found  of  great  use  by  Librariana  and  all 
others  having  occaaion  to  select  titkta,  and  iriU.  be  mailed  free 
00  application.  Estimatea  on  proposed  additiona  to  pablic  and 
private  libraries  promptly  furnished  by 

THE  BAKER  &TAYLOR  CO. 

Wlwlw.U  BMta.  S  «  y  Enl  mb  tt,  Nn»  Vork 

^ * -  -  I  -    I      1  ^  _r       ■  ■  "      TTT-^ 

Books  by  nail 

V^  Gataiogiie  of  ^^ 

^^^        Utarary  Cttrios  ^^ 

^^   Ainericaiui        Byroniana   ^^ 
^    Napoieonlana        ClvUWar 

OPoeima    Dranui    Rare  Books  ^^ 
Dickeoaiaiia        Thackerayana  ^^ 
Mf^  First  Bdttlons  ^m^ 

Wr    AlaoPORTRArrSeadAUTOaRAPttS     %m9 

* 

Gatalogne  Mailed  to  Bayers 

Piddbg  tip  Scarce  Books^  etCy  a  Specialty* 

AMERICAN  PRESS  GO. 

Balthnofe»  Ma>      

FIRST  EDITIONS  OP 

MODERN  AUTHORS 

todo^  '^^^i^Jfii^KSwtKfi  ^'•^f  Ainsirorth,  Steyenaoa, 
JefimM.  Haidy,  Kipliiw.  Books  illastmted  by  G.  andE 
^irJSte^  V^  RowlMdson.  Leech,  etc.  The  Laiaest 
and  Choicest  CoUcction  offered  for  Sale  in  the  World.  Cat*- 
yy**  ""gg*  •»**  •»£  P<*t  free  on  application.  Books 
W^  EoSanf**       S«iic««,e7  New  Oxford  St.,  Loodo^i 


NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINOS 

PBR     MONTH.       FOR    AUTHORS, 
BDITOR3  AND  PUBLISHERS  ONLY. 
BOOR  RBVIBW81 PBR80NALS,  LIT* 
BRARY    ITBM8.    BTC.     WB   RBAD 
6.000  Newnpnp«r«  weekly.  Onraenriceia  the  best.  ■ 
Terme,  $1*00  per  month,  or  $4.00  per  leo  cUppiago. 
Send  for  circitlars* 

The  Authorf  Leapie,  '^i&.'^^fi. y. 


OLD  BOOKS       RARE  BOOKS 
CHOICE  BOOKS    QUAINT  BOOKS 
TYPOGRAPHY     TOPOGRAPHY 
BOOKS  ON  ALL  SUBJECTS 

FIRST  EDITIONS,  ETO.,  ETa 
tOmstrmUd  Cat^logm,  pronounced  to  be  the  inoet  9rigiiuU 
and  intUrtstrng Ust  Issued.    364  peges,  8vo,  ^70  rtprodmeHoas 
^ piaiUf  portrait,  mod  tUtepagts,  Poet  free.  6  shiUings  (.which 
IS  deducted  from  first  purchase  of  30  shilluigs). 

PiCKBRINO  A  CHATTO,  AnHipuirUnBoohteUkn 

66  Hnynarket,  Bt«  JaoMo's.  LoadoB,  8,  W. 


LAFAYETTE  LEAFLETS 

in  the  Old  South  Seritt,  No.  97. 

Lafayette  in  the  American  Herolntion,  No. 
98.  Letters  of  Washington  and  Lafayette, 
carefully  edited,  with  notes.  Bend  for  com- 
plete lists.    5  cts.  a  copy.    t4  a  hundred. 

DiBBOTOBS  OF  OlD  SOUTH  WoBK, 

Old  South  Mbetino  House,  Boston. 


CWPf  f cn  •Txjsrr  our  t  cauioguc  of 

ClillLfl^ll  Standard  BoffUah  sets,  in  fine  bindings, 
■#Ai^**#AVA»  atvwylowprioet;  also  London  Weefiv 
DAAVC  .A  Circniar  of  Rare  EosUah  Seoood-hand 
DlJllA.dtJv  Works  for  Collectors. 

^"^  SBND  FOS  BOTH. 

H,  W.  HAGEMANN«  160  Fifth  AveoM 
.    TIm  SMMWk  BulldlBS,  Now  V«k 

CHEAPEST  ~ 

BOOKSTORE 


THE  WOULD  I 

Th$lMrgmt  CoOeeticn  of  New  and  Seeand^Sand 
BookM  in  the  Unioem 

At  ▲  OaxAT  RBmrcnoir  ntoic  PoBusBBBaf 

PaicBSk 

Send  ne  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  Book  yeu  oury  darfn^ 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  maS. 

8PBCXAL  TBRII8  TO  LZBBARIB8. 


Mammoth  CAtalogitb 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS 

81   CHAMBERS  STREET. 

jddoorWMtofCitrBdlFuk,  MBW   YORK 

WKITB  rOR  CATALOOUB  JV9T  PVBUSmD. 


aieN  or  thk  ask. 


Noah  Fariham  Morhisqi 

CnrloM  OvJxJ  l\\3  OeAendLSmtttM 

No.  877  Broad  St.»  Newark*  N.  J. 

of  boohs  porehaeed  fnNtt 
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Daring  the  Month  of  March 

BANGS  &  COMPANY 

9f  and  93  Fifth  Avenue 

will  Sell  at  AUCTION 

The  Second   and  Third  Portions  of  the  Stoclc  of 

Geo.  H.  Richmond  &  Co. 

SacceMon  to  D.  Q.  FRANCIS  aod  5.  B.  LUY5TER,  la  B«  15th  St.,  N.  Y, 

These  sales  will  be  among  the  most  remarkable  that  have  eyer  been  made. 
They  are  absolutely  unreserred,  as  Richmond  &  Go.  are  retiring  from  business.  There 
will  be  a  large  number  of  standard  sets,  in  cloth  and  leather  binding,  rare  books  of  all 
kinds.  Orofier  Club  Publications,  Eelmscott  Press  Issues,  Manuscript^  Autograj^, 
Dictionaries,  Travels,  Americana,  etc.,  etc.  Send  for  catalogues  to  eitner  of  the  aboye 
addresses.  A  rare  chance  to  get  books  at  moderate  prices.  The  fourth^  fifth' and 
sixth  sales  will  occur  in  April. 

Catalogue  No.  II  is  Am&ricana  only,  No.  Ill  General  Literature. 


The  Nation 


Was  established  fai  1865  as  a  weekly  review  of  literature,  sdence,  art  and  politics,  and  its  editorial 
management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first  It  b  coiulucted  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
independence.  The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leading 
names  in  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  country,  and  many  of  corresponding 
eminence  abroad.  The  Nation  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world^s  current 
history,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligent 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confidently 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

THE  WEEK.    Brief  comments  on  the  most  important  current  events,  domestic  and  fore^. 

EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.    Careful  and  moderate  discussion  of  prom, 
inent  political  and  social  topics. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  intelligent  and  tnistworthy 
observers. 

OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE*    Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  subject  germane  to  the  scope 
of  the  paper. 

NOTES.    Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 

REVIEWS  OP  BOOKS.    By  able  writers  and  scholars  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hemispheies. 

FINE  ARTS.    Competent  criticism  of  art  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  drama,  etc. 

Subscription,  $3.00  a  Year,  postpaid.    Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rate. 

Nos.  206  TO  210  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Pleaoe  mentioii  TnM  Book  Bimai  In  wrltlnir  to  adTcrtisen. 
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Volume  XVI J 2  Number  s 

THE  BOOK  BUYER 

A    REVIEW    AND    RECORD    OF    CURRENT    LITERATURE 


CONTENTS   FOR   APRIL,    1899 

PACI. 

Henry  van  Dyke Penrhyn  Stanlaws    .     .     .     Frontispiece 

Lithograph,  in  three  colors,  from  the  original  drawing. 

Old  Books  and  New  Readers Hamilton  IV,  Mabie 179 

The  Rambler 183 

With  seventeen  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations. 

Ooldwin  Smith  at  Home Frank  Yeigh 195 

An  Interview,  with  five  illustrations. 

A  Unique  Stevenson  Collection Frederick  James  Gregg      ....     200 

A  Description  ot  Mr.  Charles  B.  Footers  Collection,  with  four  facsimiles.  ' 

Alice  Meynell       Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson        .     .     204 

An  Appreciation,  with  a  Portrait. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Essay Henry  van  Dyke 206 

A  Review  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  new  book  "  The  Spirit  of  Place." 

Senefelder's  Art Ch,  Fits  Gerald 208 

A  Review  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell's  "  Lithography  and  Lithographers,'*  with  two  Illustrations. 

Walter  Appleton  Clark Jay  Hambidge 211 

A  Sketch,  with  a  Portrait,  and  five  Illustrations  by  Mr.  Clark. 

A  Trio  of  French  Eighteenth      \„    J     ?.l**"V*i5i  ^"*lf?"l  mt//-       r     -       aj 

nm^^^^  D^«^«u  i7i<r«.o»*«.«  r  ^*'  1  cmtion  of  Picquet's  V  William  Lonng  Andrews     .     .     .     216 
Century  Portrait  Engravers  j  \  portraits  and  others  i  * 

With  three  reproductions  of  original  engravings,  and  a  title-page,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Andrews. 

The  Spring  Books 222 

A  Classified  List  of  the  Spring  Publications. 

Notes  of  Rare  Books Ernest  Dressel  North 227 

The  Literary  News  in  England J-  M,  Bulloch 229 

Current  Literature       233 

Signed  Reviews  of  the  Newest  Books,  by  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  M.D.:  James  Huneker,  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin.  E.  D. 
Beach,  James  Herbert  Morse,  and  Others. 

Books  Received 254 

The  Literary  Querist Rossiter  Johnson 255 


Prompt  and  Comprehensive. 

Under  the  three  following  heads  The  Commercial  Advertiser 
gives  immediate  information  in  regard  to  new  publications 
and  other  literary  news: 

THE  NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK.    Published  Saturdays. 
BRIEF  NOTES  OF  NEW  BOOKS*    Published  Saturdays. 
LITERARY  NOTES.    Published  Daily. 

These  condensed  notices  are  followed  as  soon  as  practicable 
by  the  longer  reviews. 

82  Per  Cent^  Increase 

in  publishers'  advertising  printed  in  The  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser during  1898  as  compared  with  1897  shows  rapid  growth. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  most  important  publishing  houses 
in  this  country  are  represented  in  this  remarkable  showing. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser^ 

New  York  City* 


Please  mention  Thb  Book  Buraa  in  writing  to  adTertlserB. 


SPRING    BOOKS 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  AN  EMPRESS 

illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  Deckel  Edges,  Gilt  Top.     $2.50. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
completely  misunderstood  figures  in  modem  European  history.  This  book^  purely  a  ^Mabor  of 
love,"  is  the  story  of  her  life,  written  not  from  the  outside  by  a  mere  collector  of  records,  but  by 
a  lady  of  her  court,  who  was  an  intimate  personal  friend. 

THE  JACKSONIAN  EPOCH 

By  Charles  H.  Peck.     8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  J2.50. 

A  remarkably  strong  presentation  of  the  political  history  of  our  country  from  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  to  the  succession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  Presidency. 

THE  OPEN  QUESTION 

A  Tale  of  Two  Temperaments.     By  Elizabeth  Robins  (C.  E.  Raimond). 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

It  would  not  surprise  us  if  this  proved  to  be  the  novel  of  the  season.  One  is  much  struck  by  the 
author's  penetration  of  detail  and  clever  style.     It  is  a  book  which  makes  a  reputation. 

- — Pall  Mall  Gcuette^  London. 

RAGGED  LADY 

By  William  Dean  Howells.     A  Novel.     Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.75. 

Mr.  Howells's  powers  of  observation,  his  keen  reading  of  human  motives,  and  his  ability  to  delineate 
his  observations  concisely  and  accurately  have  never  been  shown  to  better  advantage  than  in  this  book. 

WESSEX  POEMS,  AND  OTHER  VERSES 

By  Thomas  Hardy.     With  30  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Crown  8vo, 
Cloth  Extra.  Gilt  Top  and  Uncut  Edges,  $1.75. 

SUNDOWN  LEFLARE 

Short  Stories.     By  Frederic  Remington.     Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

ESPIRITU  SANTO 

A  Novel.    By  Henrietta  Dana  Skinner.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamen- 
tal, $1.25. 

THE  RIVER  SYNDICATE 

Short  Stories.    By  Charles  E.  Carryl.     Illustrated,  Post   8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1.25. 

AN  INCIDENT  AND  OTHER  HAPPENINGS 

Short  Stories.     By  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott.    With  Illustrations.     Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

SHORT  RATIONS 

Short  Stories.     By  Williston  Fish.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental, $1.25. 

HARPER      &       BROTHERS 
Publishers,      New     York     and      London 

Please  mention  Thb  Book  Butbb  In  writing  to  adTertlsera. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COIS  SPRING  BOOKS 

JAnES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  Portraits.  Views,  and  Fac-similes.    8vo. 

This  is  an  uncommonly  interesting  book.  Dr.  Hale  was  in  college  with  Mr.  Lowell,  and 
they  were  intimate  friends.  The  book  shows  a  very  hearty  appreciation  of  Lowell  as  a  poet  and 
essayist,  as  a  diplomatist,  and  as  a  high-minded  and  most  delightful  man.  It  brings  before  us  a 
wonderfully  attractive  group  of  Lowell's  friends.  The  book  is  charmingly  unconventional  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  witn  unusual  eagerness.  The  illustrations  include  man^  portraits  of 
Lowell,  portraits  of  his  friends,  views  of  places  associated  with  his  life,  and  facsimiles  of  letters. 


THE  CONJURE  WOMAN.  By  Charles  W. 
Chesnutt.  16mo,  31.25.  Mr.  Chesnutt,  who 
is  perfectly  acquainted  wnith  negro  super- 
stitions and  dialect,  here  groups  several  sto- 
ries of  peculiar  interest  He  has  caught  the 
indescribable  Ethiopian,  mystic  quality  in  the 
negro  mind  and  has  embodied  it  in  stories 
vigorous,  vivid,  and  strikingly  dramatic. 
The  story-teller  is  Uncle  Julius,  who  has 
much  of  the  genius  of  Uncle  Remus. 

A  TENT  OF  GRACE.  A  novel  by  Adelina 
C.  Lust.  12mo,  $1.50.  A  story  of  German 
village  life  about  the  middle  of  this  century. 
It  revolves  about  the  gulf  of  race  distinctions, 
notably  the  deep  gulf  between  the  Christian 
aud  the  Jew.  The  heroine  is  a  beautiful 
Jewess,  loved  alike  by  Jew  and  Christian; 
and  the  struggle  in  ner  mind  between  the 
dominant  power  of  her  reli^ous  traditions 
and  the  force  of  her  affection  is  depicted 
with  high  dramatic  quality.  The  story  pos- 
sesses elements  of  intense  interest,  and  is 
written  with  uncommon  vigor. 

THE  LADDER  OF  FORTUNE.  By  Frances 
COURTENAY  BAYLOR,  author  of  •'Claudia 
Hyde,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  $1.50.  A  story  of 
wealth  which  the  possessor  does  not  know 
how  to  use;  of  struggle  to  gain  a  footing 
in  ^ood  society;  of  Western  America  and 
Pans — ^told  with  the  skill  of  a  practiced 
novelist. 

PAPIA5    AND    HIS    CONTBflPORARIES. 

A  Study  of  Religious  Thought  in  the  Second 
Century.  By  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall.  12mo, 
$1. 25.  A  scholarly,  earnest  attempt  to  throw 
light  on  a  very  obscure  domain  oi  Christian 
h&tory.  The  excellent  scholarship  and  ad- 
mirable candor  of  the  book  make  it  equally 
important  and  attractive. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SWAMP,  AND 
OTHER  PLAIN  AHERICANS.  By  Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood,  author  of  **The 
Lady  of  Fort  St.  John,"  /'The  Spirit  of  an 
Illinois  Town,"  etc.  16mo,  $1.25.  A  group 
of  stories  relating  to  Ohio,  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois,  describing  the  hfe  in 
those  States  duringsuccessive  stages  of  the 
present  century.  The  stories  have  a  histori- 
cal setting  and  atmosphere,  and  are  told  with 
Mrs.  Catherwood's  characteristic  clearness 
and  dramatic  power. 

TIVERTON  TALES.  By  Alice  Brown,  au- 
thor of  "By  Oak  and  Thorn,"  etc.  12mo, 
$1.50.  Twelve  stories  of  rural  life,  showing 
close  observation,  humor,  sympathy  and  re- 
finement,— the  same  c)iarm  which  made  her 
"  Meadowgrass  "  so  popular. 

THE  PRELUDE  AND  THE  PLAY.   By 

RUFUS  Mann.  16mo,  $1.25.  A  Radcliffe  girl 
marries  a  captain  of  the  Harvard  Eleven, 
and  they  go  to  Chicago  to  live.  Too  much 
business  and  politics  interfere  with  domestic 
happiness,  but  good  sense  gains  the  control. 
Harvard  professors  figure  in  the  story,  and 
the  author  shows  great  familiarity  with 
Cambridge  and  University  life. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE  FOR  THE  VACATION 
TOURIST  IN  EUROPE.  By  W.  J.  Rolfe, 
Litt.  D.  Edition  for  1899,  carefully  revised 
to  date.  A  compact  Itinerary  of  the  British 
Isles,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Germany  and 
the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  France,  Austria, 
and  Italy.  With  Maps  of  the  British  Isles, 
Continental  Europe,  Switzerland,  Street 
Plans  of  London  and  Paris,  Tables  of  the 
Comparative  Values  of  the  United  States 
and  European  Moneys,  a  Traveler's  Calen- 
dar of  Ecolesiastical  and  Popular  Festivals, 
Fairs,  etc.     18mo,  roan,  flexible,  $1.50  nef. 


THROUGH  nature  TO  QOD. 

By  John  Fiskb.    16mo,  $1.00. 

This  book  discusses,  in  Mr.  Fiske's  large  and  luminous  way,  the  mystery  of  evil,  the  cosmic 
roots  of  love  and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  everlasting  reality  of  religion.  It  falls  in  the  same 
group  with  his  Idea  of  God  and  The  Destiny  of  Man,  which  have  been  an  inspiration  and  a 
source  of  strength  to  a  multitude  of  readers. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 


4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON. 
11  EAST  17TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April 

contains  another  inHtalment  of  the  Iteminisvences  of 
Prince  Kropotkin,  now  reaching  the  most  interesting 
chapters  wherein  he  deecribee  his  piiaon  eiperiencee, 
his  escape,  and  his  turning  to  aocial  agitation.  These 
Reminiscences  are  the  most  attractive  matter  now  an- 
peariirg  in  any  magazine — such  is  the  judgment  c 
stantly  eip:  >   ■        ■•  .  .      .> 

the  Atlatitu 

John  Fiske  writes  in  this  number  on 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EVIL 

Mr.  Fi$)ke'a  celebrated  books,  The  Destiny  of  Man 
and  the  Idea  of  God,  are  profound  examinations  of  the 
foundations  of  belief.     He  haa  continued  in  the  April 

Atlantic  the  L-onsideration  of  these  great  subjects  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  Mystery  of  Evil,  in  which  he  under- 
takes to  show  what  part  Evil  plays  in  the  economy  of 
nature  and  what  is  the  real  meaning  involved  in  that 
ancient  saying,  "Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
PBiHci  KHopoTUB  and  evil." 

Other  Features  of  This  and  Early  Numbers  are: 

A  brief  series  of  articles,  written  after  careful  first  hand  observation,  about  the  social  or 
political  condition  In  Cuba,  Porto  Rko,  and  the  PhUlpploe  Islands,  throwing  Ught  on  our 
problem  of  their  government. 

A  Scorch  for  a  Lost  Army,  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Wise,  giving  his  adventures  as  a  messenger 
from  Jefferson  Davis  to  General  Lee  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Confederacy,  and  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  surrender  of  Johnston ;  and  The  BeglnnlngB  of  the  Confederacy,  a  sketch  of  the  career 
of  Wm.  L.  Yancey,  and  his  work  as  an  agitator  for  Seceesion,  by  Wm.  O.  Brown. 

f  Frank  Gay- 

The  Decay  of  American  Shipping  and  the 

Remedy.     By  H.  Phelps  Whitm&rsh. 
riore  Ught  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Universe. 

A  new  law  of  temperature  for  stars  and 
nebulee.    By  Dr.  T.  J.  J.  See,  the  astron- 

Studles  of  Interesting  l^ocalitles  and  DIs- 
tioctlve  American  Types.     Texas.     By 

Prof.  D.  F.  Houston,  of  the  University  of 
Texas. 

A  New  England  Hill  Town.  I.  The  Con- 
dition. II.  The  Remedy.  By  RoUin  Lynde 
Hartt. 

A  Oreat  Co-operative  Work  In  the  West 
(a  State  wlthhi  a  State.)    By  W.  S.  Har- 

Book  Reviews.    Short  Stories.    Poetry. 

utrateilproiprrlutfonnan.'ieiUbt  nenl  on  receipt  of  loc. 


The  American  Spirit.    By  Charles  Johnston. 
The  Vitality  of  Scott.     By  Henry  D.  Sedg- 

Macaulay's  Place  In  Literature.    By  Henry 

D.  Sedgwick.  Jr. 
niss  WllMns.     By  Charles  Miner  Thompson. 
rifs.  Browning,  In  the  Ught  of  her  L.etters. 

By  Miss  Harriet  Wat«rs  Preston. 
American   Novels  Twenty  Years  Ago  and 

Now.    By  Miss  Harriet  Waters  Preston. 
The  Proper  Approach  to  English  Literature. 

By  Professor  Mark  H.  Liddell. 


The  Race  Problem  In  the  South,  a  Record 
of  first-hand  Investigation.  By  Walter 
H.  Page. 

Outdoor  Papers.  By  John  Muir  and  John 
Burroughs. 

The  Prolriem  of  Poverty.  By  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

A  Ttrntl  mmpie  copy  of  the  Magatiat,  togtthrr  mllh  an  it 
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35  cent!  a  copy.    $4.00  a  Year. 
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BOOKS    OF    IMPORTANCE 


FORTIETH  THOUSAND 


MR.   DOOLEY 
In   Peace  and  in  War 


Cloth,  I1.25. 


WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
WORTHINGTON  C.   FORD. 

Containing  a  Facsimile  of  Washington's 
Original  Draft,  contained  in  the  letter  to  James 
Madison.     Paper  boards,  50  cents. 


THE  MEMORY  OF 
LINCOLN 

Edited  by 
M.  A.  DeWOLFE  HOWE. 

Poems  selected,  with  an  Introduction  by  the 
Editor.  With  Frontispiece  in  photogravure. 
Cloth,  ornamental,  |i.oo. 


JOHN  SULLIVAN  DWIGHT 

BROOK  FARMER,  EDITOR,  and  INTERPRETER  OP  MUSIC. 

A  BIOGRAPHY 

By 

GEORGE  WILLIS  COOKE. 

With  a  Portrait  of  Dwight  and  a  Facsimile  of  Manuscript.     Cloth,  ^2.00. 

Thk  account  of  the  Saturday  Club,  of  life  at  Brook  Farm,  and  of  the  progress  of  music  in  Bolton, 
which  Mr.  Cooke  has  woven  into  his  Biography  of  Dwight,  will  commend  it  at  once  as  invaluable  to  the 
student  of  New  England  life  and  literature  a  generation  ago.  The  work  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
letters  that  have  never  before  appeared  in  print.  Among  these  will  be  found  letters  from  Carlylk,  Emer- 
son, Da.  Channing,  Lowkll,  Longpsllow,  Holmks,  Thkodorx  Parker,  Hawthorns,  Margarxt  Ful. 
LER,  George  Ripley,  W.  W.  Story,  Lydia  M.  Child,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Christopher  P.  Cranch, 
George  W.  Curtis,  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Henry  James,  William  Henry  Channing,  £.  P.  Whipple, 
and  Richard  Grant  White. 


FIFTH  THOUSAND 

WOMEN  AND  ECONOMICS 

By 

CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  STETSON. 

Cloth,  lx.50. 

A  Study  of  the  economic  relations  between  men  and  women  as  a  factor  in  Social  Evolution. 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers^  or  sent,  prepaid,  by  the  Publishers, 

SMALL,  MAYNARD  AND  COMPANY,  BOSTON 


Please  mention  Tbe  Book  Birrai  In  writing  to  advertiBers. 


A  Series  of  Brief  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Americans 

THE    BEACON    BIOGRAPHIES 

M.  A.  DeWOLFE  HOWE,  Editor 


Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  and  Company  beg  to  announce  that  they  will  publish  on  April 
15  the  first  fiYt  volumes  of  THE  BEACON  BIOGRAPHIES,  as  follows  :— 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  by  the  Editor 

DAVID  O.  PARRAQUT,  by  JAMES  BARNES 

ROBERT  E.  LEE,  by  W.   P.  TRENT 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  by  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  JR. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER,  by  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 

They  are  also  able  to  announce  the  following  volumes  as  in  preparation  : — 

JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON,  by  JOHN  BURROUGHS 

EDWIN  BOOTH,  by  CHARLES  TOWNSEND  COPELAND 

AARON  BURR,  by  HENRY  CHILDS  MERWIN 

JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER,  by  W.  B.  SHUBRICK  CLYMER 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  by  LINDSAY  SWIFT 

The  reasons  which  have  persuaded  the  Editor  and  the  Publishers  to  believe  that  The  Bea- 
con Biographies  make  their  appeal  to  a  fairly  general  public  are  these : — 

The  Beacon  Biographies,  it  is  thought,  are  the  most  beautiful  small  books  ever  issued  in 
this  country.  The  cover  (in  blind  and  gold  on  blue  cloth)  is  by  Mr.  Bertram  Grosvenor 
Goodhue,  who  has  done  also  the  standing  title-page  for  the  series,  which  has  been  engraved  on 
copper.  The  size  is  24mo  (3^  by  5^  inches),  with  an  average  of  140  pages  to  the  volume. 
The  frontispiece  portrait  which  accompanies  each  is  in  photogravure.  The  paper  has  been  se- 
lected with  great  care,  and  the  type  used  is  a  new  face  specially  cut. 

The  subjects  of  the  various  Biographies  as  they  appear  are  to  be  men  of  the  most  various 
significance  in  American  life,  so  that  the  series  as  completed  will  give  biographically  the  history 
of  American  life  and  character  in  all  its  important  phases. 

The  normal  extent  of  a  Beacon  Biography  is  around  20,000  words.  Sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago  books  of  American  biography  thus  briefly  expressed  could  be  obtained  generally  through- 
out the  country,  but  they  have  since  been  crowded  out  by  the  longer  Memoirs  and  formal  Lives. 
From  these,  now,  and  from  the  wealth  of  related  material  which  has  been  accumulated  in  the 
research  of  a  generation,  it  is  proposed  to  condense  once  more  the  brief  statement  of  essential 
facts  which  alone  can  appeal  to  the  busy  American  interested  in  his  country*  s  history. 

The  writers  who  have  consented  to  contribute  to  the  Series  are  uniformly  men  who  have 
the  point  of  view  of  the  present  generation.  With  full  critical  and  historical  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  they  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  produce  dull  books,  or  books 
without  the  proper  popular  appeal.  Those  who  care  for  biography  will  find  in  The  Beacon 
Biographies,  it  is  hoped,  the  solution  of  a  real  want — ^books  at  once  entertaining,  brief,  and  au- 
thentic. Each  volume,  moreover,  is  to  include  a  bibliography  for  further  reading,  and  a  strict 
and  full  list  of  important  dates  in  chronological  order. 

Price,  75  Cents  each 


Circulars  of  information  are  no^w  ready ,  and  nvill  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Publishers 

SMALL,  MAYNARD  AND  COMPANY 

6  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


Please  mention  Tme  Book  Butkr  in  writiofc  to  advertisers. 


SCRIBNERS     NEW     FICTION 
The  Greater  Inclination 

By  Edhh  Wharton 

Mrs.  Wharton  is  a  new  writer  of  short  stories,  but  one  whose  wit,  subtlety,  and  uncom- 
mon capacity  for  character  drawing  all  readers  of  <<The  Pelican**  and  <<  The  Muse*s 
Tragedy**  are  already  prepared  to  appreciate.  Especially  attractive  traits  of  her  work  are 
her  refreshing  lack  of  the  clever  pose,  and  the  essential  charity  behind  her  touches  of  outward 
cynicism.     I2m0y  Si.§o. 


King  Noanett 

By  F*  J*  StimsoQ 
With  1 6  full-page  illustrations 

Square  I2m0y  ^2.00 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons  have  ac- 
quired from  the  former  publishers  of  the  book 
Mr.  F.J.  Stimson*s  historical  novel  <<King 
Noanett.**  The  new  edition,  the  fourth, 
contains  four  additional  illustrations  from 
landscape  sketches  of  scenes  described  in  the 
book.  <<  <  King  Noanett  *  is  a  book  designed 
for  all  ages.*' — New  York  tribune. 


Tales  of  Unrest 

By  Joflcph  Gmf  ad 
I2mOy  $T.2^ 

«  Crowned,**  one  of  the  three  best  books 
of  1898,  by  The  Academy  (London),  which 
says:  <<It  is  Mr.  Conrad* s  achievement  to 
have  brought  the  EUist  to  our  very  doors,  not 
only  the  people — others  have  done  that  con- 
spicuously well — but  its  feeling,  its  glamour, 
its  beauty  and  wonder.  .  .  .  And  Mr.  Con- 
rad's works  have  many  such  passages,  quietly 
written,  deliberate  and  reserved,  yet  full  of 
atmosphere  and  savour  of  the  land  ** 


Rembrandt:   A   Romance  of  Holland 


With 
8  full-page 
illustrations 


By  Walter  Oanston  Lamed 

<'  This  is  a  charming  romance  in  which  art 
and  love  and  adventure  are  interwoven  with  the 
great  names  of  Art.  The  style  of  the  story  as  a 
literary  product  is  elegant,  and  the  plot  so  easy 
and  simple  that  the  reader  at  all  times  seems  to 
feel  that  he  is  reading  of  real  people  and  not 
romance.  * '  — Chicago  Inter-  Ocean. 


Second 

edition 

I2m0y  $1.^0 


Two   New    Volumes   in   the   ^^  Ivory    Series 

Each  J   idmOy  75  cents 


>> 


If  I  Were  a  Man 

The  Story  of  a  New-Southerner 

By  Harrlfloa  Robertson 

A  charming  story  of  Kentucky,  in  which 
love  and  politics  are  delightfully  interwoven. 
The  author  is  a  well-known  newspaper  man 
and  a  story-teller  of  exceptional  ability. 


Sweethearts  and  Wives 

Stories  of  Social  Life  in  the  Navy 

By  Anna  A»  Rogen 

Various  episodes,  romantic,  sentimental, 
humorous  and  tragic,  in  the  lives  of  the  wives 
and  sweethearts  of  naval  officers,  furnish  the 
subjects  for  this  delightful  group  of  sketches. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER^S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  The  Book  Butbr  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


SCRIBNER'S     NEW     FICTION 
Strong   Hearts.     By     George  W.   Cable 


IN  these  woriea  Mr.  Cable  returns  to  the  field 
which  gave  him  hU  bcit  fame  and  hit  read- 
er! their  greateit  pleaiure — New  Orleani  and 
its  miDgled  lacei.  "  The  Entomologiit"  has 
for  its  heroine  one  of  those  women  who  are 
especially  Cable's  creation — one  who  belongs 
with  (he  heroines  of  "The  Graodiisimes *' 
and  "Madame  Delphinc."  These  stories 
ha»e  aJI  the  charm  of  "Old  Creole  Days" 
while  showing  Mr.  Cable's  strength  in  an  en- 
tirely new  direction. 


Tb*  TuUwmM 

TtHSolKwr 


The  Stolen  Story 

and  Other  Newspaper  Stories 
Br  JcMc  Lynch  TtUiunt 


MR.  WILL- 
lAMS'S 

life  and  chatac- 
ter  with  ■ 
breadth  and 
depth  that  lift 
them  far  above 
ordinary  news- 
paper     stories, 

knowledge  of 
the     men     and 

journalism  serv- 
K  LTHtH  virii.1.1  '"^^   merely    as 

the  vehicle  for 
the  expresiion  of  his  ideas.  The  stories  at 
the  tame  time  have  a  racinets  and  humor  that 
give  them  ttriking  individuality.  Con- 
tents: The  New  Reporter — Mrs.  H.  Harri- 
son Welles-  Shoes,  etc. 

Itluitraled,  I3mii,  %l.as 


The  Amateur 

Cracksman 

By  E.  T.  Hofom^ 
PAFFLES, 


story,  is  the 
most  fascinat- 
ing rascal  in 
modern  fiction. 
A  gentleman 
bom  and  bred, 

a  n    aatonistung 

and  his  many 
adventures  are 
described    with 


infini 


^^t 


and  delicious  humor.  Contents  :  The 
Ides  of  March~~A  Costume  Piece — Gentle- 
men and  Players— Le  Premier  Pas— WiUfiil 
Murder — Nine  Points  of  the  Law — The  Re- 
turn Match — The  Gift  of  the  Emperor. 
timo,  %i.i5 


Across  the  Campus 

A  Storr  of  College  Life.    Br  Caroline  M.  Fuller 

IMpSS  FULLER"  S  book  reflectt  the  atmosphere  of  a  girls'  college  with  extraordinary  fidel- 
"^  ity,  and  tells  the  stoiy  of  a  four  years'  college  life  of  a  group  of  girls  with  a  delight- 
ful humor,  enthusiasm  and  gaiety  of  spirits.  Inaddition  to  its  episodic  interest,  the  book  has 
a  high  value  as  a  serious  study  of  character  development  under   unusual  conditions. 

ixma,  $1.50. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


MUNICIPAL    MONOPOLIES. 

By  Edward  W.  Bemis,  John  E.  Com- 
mons^ Frank  Parsons,  M.  N.  Baker, 
F.  A.  C.  Pbrrinb,  Max  West.  One  toL, 
691  pp.,  appendices,  index.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
(Vol.  XVI.  CrowelFs  Library  of  Econom- 
ics and  Politics.) 

This  book  deserres  to  be  read  by  every  intellf c^ent  citi- 
zen, and  it  will  not  fall  to  add  to  uie  eyer-increasing  de- 
mand for  a  wiser  and  better  management  of  our  public 
affairs.  The  work  is  amplv  provided  with  statistical  ap- 
pendices, and  has  an  excellent  index. 

CONTEMPORARY     FRENCH 
NOVELISTS. 

By  Rene  Doumic.  Translated  by  Mary 
D.  Frost.  One  vol.,  402  pp.,  portraits. 
*2.00. 

The  authors  whom  M.  Doumic  selected  as  representa- 
tive not  only  of  modem  French  fiction,  but  also  of  his 
own  best  work  in  criticism  are :  Octave  Feuillet,  the 
Gtonoourt  Brothers,  Emile  Zola,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Paul 
Bourget,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Pierre  Loti,  Edouard  Rod, 
J.  H.  Bosny,  Paul  Hervleu,  J.  K.  Huysmans,  R6n6  Bazin. 

The  translation  by  Miss  Frost  is  smooth  and  accurate, 
and  preserves  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  contributions  to  the 
study  of  literature. 

HOW  COUNT  TOLSTOY 

LIVES  AND  WORKS. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  of  P.  A. 
Sergyeenko  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  One 
vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  100  pp.,  4  photo- 
gravure illustrations.     11.25. 

The  author  first  knew  Tolstoy  in  1892,  and,  having  from 
that  time  come  into  Intimate  relations  with  the  nunily, 
b(ith  at  Moscow  and  also  at  the  Count's  country  estate 
at  Yasnaya  Polyana,  he  is  qualified  to  give  a  fair  and  ac- 
curate account  of  the  great  writer^s  daily  habits. 

The  Illustrations  are  (n  great  interest,  and  are  here  for 
the  first  time  published  for  American  readers. 


BETWEEN      C>ESAR     AND 
JESUS. 

By  George  D.  Herron,  D.D.  One 
vol.,  16mo,  276  pp.,  cloth,  10.75;  paper^ 
10.40. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  eight  remarkable  lec- 
tures delivered  in  Chicago  before  crowded  and  enUiud- 
astic  audiences.  The  work  is  desitmed  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Christian  conscience  to  the  economic  problem 
and  the  social  system. 

These  lectures  have  stirred  -the  West  as  if  they  were 
the  utterances  of  a  prophet,  and  even  those  who  wer» 
compelled  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Herron's  extreme  views- 
have  been  filled  with  admiration  for  his  lofty  spirit,  his 
tremendous  zeal,  his  chivalrous  presentation  of  what  he 
considers  the  burning  truth. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

By  Victor  Duruy.  Revised  and  edi- 
ted by  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor.  One 
vol.,  12mo,  192  pp.,  maps  and  plans,  in- 
dex.    $1.00. 

In  addition  to  its  claim  upon  the  goaeral  reader,  this 
volume  affords  an  admirable  text-book  in  preparation 
for  college.  It  imparts  ample  information  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  a  college  entrance  examination  in  Oreek 
and  Reman  history,  and  bestows  that  Information  in  a 
manner  that  is  never  duU.  The  practical  value  of  this 
English  version  is  largely  increased  by  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  maps. 


CONTEHPORARY  HISTORY^ 

By  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  Professor 
in  Amherst  College.  One  vol.,  12mo,.' 
cloth,  183  pp.,  5  maps,  index.     $1.00. 

This  book  attempts  to  outline  the  most  prominent  po- 
litical events  in  Europe  and  North  America  during  the 
last  fifty  years. 

Neither  in  perspicacity,  brilliance  of  style,  skill  of  gen- 
eralization nor  wisdom  of  selection  is  there  any  fault  to 
be  found  with  Professor  Grosvenor^s  work,  and  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  the  student  will  find  a  surpri^ngly  full 
marshalling  of  facts,  in  spite  of  necessary  terseness. 
The  book  fills  a  genuine  want  and  cannot  fall  to  have  a 
wide  popularity.  It  has  excellent  mapts  and  a  compre- 
hensive Index. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  by  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


THOMAS   Y.    CROWELL    &   COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK  AND   BOSTON. 
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RE  jott  Interested  in  tny  of  tbete  books  i  Write  to  u,  and  we  will  see  iliat  they  are  in  yonr  bands,  pott-paid,  by  the  next  mail.  li 
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Mr.  Crockett  considers  tbis  romance 

of  the  i5tb  centnrv  in  Scotland,  (on  which 

f«uir  '  be  has  been  workin(  tor  the    past  ten 

Sf  Ai-or  !  y"")»  Ws  strongest  work.    The  fail  of 

BLACK.  the  great  House  of  Douglas,  with  which 

DOUGLAS  '  ^*  <ieai>f  he  says,  ^*  was  the  one  romance 

—    —  of  my  boyhood.'* 

Size,  sji  *  i^ii  Binding,  cloth,  dec- 
orated}   Pages,  475 s    Illustrated}  #1.50. 


By  S*R«  Crockett 


A  VOYAGE 
TO  THE 
MOON        I 
By   Cyrano    De 


Illustrations  from 
XTth  Century 
Prints 


"WITH  SAMP- 
SON 

THROUGH 
THEVAR 

^*A.M.Goode 

special  Chapters 
by  Rear  Admi- 
ral Sampson, 
Capt.  Robley  D. 
Evans,  Com- 
mander C.  C  Todd 

HOV    TO 

PLAN  THE 

HOME 

GROUNDS 
By  S.  Panoni 

With 

tire 

and      -  Diaar 


56  Sugges- 
Illustrations 


Lists    of 


rams, 
rees. 


MEMOIRS  OF 

SERGEANT 

BOURGOGNE 

Compiled  by 

PaisIGottIn 


A  most  Interesting  work  which  conld 
easily  stand  npon  its  own  merits,  even 
without  the  literary  connections  its  au- 
thor has  with  Swift  and  Moliire,  or  with 
M.  Rostand's  fiimous  play.  It  is  a  charm- 
ingly fanciful  and  poetic  piece  of  litera- 
ture, full  of  imagination  and  delicate  con- 
ceits. This  is  the  first  even  substan- 
tially complete  translation  that  has  ever 
appeared. 

Size,  4x6;  Pages,  no  j  binding,  flexi- 
ble cloth  i  Illustrated  ;  50  cents  net.  (Un- 
iform with  *»  Cyrano.") 


Tbe  author  was  00  tbe  Ntto  Ttrk  all 

through  the  war,  m  the  correspondent  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  his  admirable 
personal  account  is  well  supplemented  by 
soedai  contributions.  The  book  is  tht 
anthorltitive  record  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron's  work,  and  clears  up  many 
mooted  points. 

Sixe,  6  X  9^  i  Pages,  i$o\  many  il- 
lustrations,  maps,  and  diagrams}  Bind- 
ing, cloth,  decorated  )  Price.  ^.50. 


Mr.  Parsons  (who  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  American  Landscape  Architects 
and  ex-Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
City  Paries)  has  written  a  practical,  help- 
ful book,  telling  populaily  and  in  detail 
how  to  beautify  the  home  grounds,  be 
they  small  or  large. 

Sixe,  5x7^}  Pages,  2$o;  Illustra- 
tions, 56}  lype,  10-point)  ^1.00  net. 

Compiled  from  the  diary  of  a  Sergeant 
of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard.  It  tells,simply, 
just  what  those  famous  soldiers  went 
through  during  tbe  terrible  Russian  Cam- 
paign. These  memoirs  were  practically 
unknown  until  they  appeared  in  a  French 
magazine  three  years  ago. 

Paf'*<>  170  i  Binding,  doth  ;  Illustra- 
tions, 8,  nearly  all  from  drawings  by  an 
eye-witness;  $i.$o. 


THE  JAME- 
SONS 
By 
Mary  E*  Wiftiss 


McTEAGUE 

A  Story  of 

Ban  Francisco 

By  Frank  Norrii 

Atftiior  of 

^Moranofthe 

LadyLetty.'' 


THBHGHT 
FOR  SAN- 
TIAGO 
By 

Stephen  Boosal 


A    HUNGA- 
RIAN NABOB 
By  Maisras  Jokai 
Translated  fay 
R«NlBbetBain 


THE  UNITED 

STATES  OF 

EUROPE 

On  the  Eve 

of  the 

Parliament 

of  Peace* 

ByW.  T.  SUad* 


Miss  Wilkins  here  brings  among  her 
New  England  villagers  Mrs.  H.  Boaid- 
man  Jameson,  the  Reformer.  This 
worthy  lady  sets  out  to  improve  and 
^*  widen  the  spheres"  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Linville,  introducing  them  to  Brown- 
ing, Ibsen  and  Mcteriinck,  to  JEsthetics 
and  RailonjU  Attire. 

Size,  4^  X  7  ;  Binding,  cloth,  decor- 
ated ;  Pages,  about  ftoo ;  Type,  lo-point ; 
Price,  f  1 .00. 


This  is  a  great  novel,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  Its  chief  figure  is  a 
herculean  dentist  in  an  ^*  accommodation 
street  "  of  San  Francisco  who  sloughs  off* 
his  thin  veneer  of  civilization  altogether 
under  tbe  influence  of  misfortune.  The 
man  McTeague  is  a  most  daring  concep- 
tion, yet  he  Is  always  convincing  and  ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 

Size,  S3^  X  8  3^  ;  Binding,  cloth,  deco- 
rated ;  Pages,  440;  Type,  lo-point ; 
|i  50. 


A  careful,  dispassionate,  and  able  sum* 
ming  up  of  the  whole  campaign  by  a 
writer  who  went  all  through  it  himself. 
Mr.  Bonsai  has  done  fortne  American 
private  soldier  at  Santiago  what  Kinglake 
did  for  tbe  English  soldier  before  Sebas- 
topol. 

Size,  6x9)^;  Ptges,  $41 }  Illustra- 
tions, 16  full-page  insets  and  5  maps,  x  of 
them  on  a  large  folder  \  Binding,  cloth  ; 
Type,  ii-point  j  Price,  $2.50. 

Tbe  character  ot  the  old  Nabob  In  tbis 
romantic  novel,  and  the  wild  life  of  the 
powerful  Magyar  nobles  at  the  beginning 
of  I  be  century,  are  revelations  to  the 
American  reader,  while  tbe  dramatic  in- 
terest of  the  tale  never  flags. 


Size,  S  xjyii    Binding,  cloth, 
ritive  design  i  Pages,  158  ;  $t.xs. 


deco- 


Mr.  Stead's  recent  talks  with  the  Czar 
and  with  all  tbe  great  European  states- 
men give  special  value  10  this  timely  re- 
view of  current  politics  written  with 
special  reference  to  the  Russian  Peace 
Rescript  and  American  ^  Expansion.**, 

Size,  5^  X  8^  ;  P>ge>«  about  $00; 
Fully   illustrated  ;  Binding,  cloth  ;  |£.co. 


OTHER  NEfT  BOOKS— SENT  ON  APPROyAL 


WITHIN  TH£  HBDQB  (Poemi>.    By  .Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson,  fi .00. 

THE  PROPRSSOR'S  DAUGHTER.    A  novel,  by  Anna  Farquhar,  #1.15. 

THE  BYE  OP  A  QOD,  and  Other  Tales  of  East  and  West.    By  W.  A.  Fraser,  $i.%i. 

LIPE  MASKS  OP  GREAT  AMERICANS,     xx  of  Browere'sgreatlife-masks,with  text  by  Charies  Henry  Hart.      Limited  to 

]97  copies.     50  copies  at  $if  .00,  net  each  }  ^47  copies,  each  net  |6.oo. 
THE  REAL  HAWAII.     By.Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N.     Illustrated.    I1.50. 
RACHEL.    A  novel,  by  Jane  Helen  Findlater,  clotb,$i.»5. 
THROUGH  THE  TURP  SMOKE.    The  Love,  Lore  and  Laughter  of  Old  Ireland.    By  Seumas  Mac  Manus  C'  Mac  "),  boards, 

75  cents. 
THE  MINISTER  OP  CARTHAGE.     A  Novelette,  by  C.  A.  Msson,  cloth,  50  cents. 
TWO  MEN  O'  MENDIP.    A  Novel  of  English  Life,  by  Walter  Raymond,  doih,  $1.15. 


DOUBlEDIiY  &  McCLURE  CO.,  141-155  East  25th  Street.  1899. 
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LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  1766-1776 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,   Bart.      Author  of  *»  Tiie  LiJe  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay  **  and  "The  Early  History  ot  Charles  James  Fox."  8  vo,  gilt  top,  pp.  xiii,434.  With  a  Map,  $3.00. 

*'A  remarkably  vivid  an  interesting  account  of  the  American  revolution  from  an  English  and  Whig  point  of  view  . . . 
outweigh  any  mere  questions  of  literary  form  or  dramatic  unity.  In  itself  the  work  furnishes  no  slight  contribu- 
tion to  Anglo-American  comity,  and  is,  therefore,  especially  timely  and  welcome.  .  .  .  In  the  brilliant  and 
masterly  sketches  of  the  pnncipal  characters  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  whether  English  or  American,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  has  left  but  little  to  be  desired.  A  sense  of  humor  and  historical  perspective  are  evervwhere  in 
evidence,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  distinct  contnbution  to  the  historical  literature  of  England  anci  America, 
the  use  made  of  pamphlets  and  recently  published  correspondence  of  the  time  adds  a  zest  and  freshness  to  a  theme 
otherwise  somewhat  trite  through  frequent  treatment  and  constant  repetition." — Chicago  Tribune, 

UNDER  THE  AFRICAN  SUN 

A  Description  of   Native  Races  In  Ugandn,  Sporting 

Adventures  and  Other  Experiences. 

By  W.  J.  Ansorge,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  L. 
R.C.P..  Medical  Officer  to  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment  in  Uganda.  With  134  illustrations  from 
Photographs  by  the  author  and  two  Colored 
Plates.     Large  8vo,  gdt  top,  pp.  xiv,  355.    $5.00. 

A  very  graphic  and  accurate  account  of  that  country 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate.  Dr.  An- 
sorge, whose  work  gave  him  many  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving savage  ritual,  custom,  myth  — unrevealed,  may 
be,  to  men  of  other  professions — is  also  a  keen  sports- 
man and  an  accomplished  naturalist,  and  in  the  last 
chapters  of  his  book  he  describes  the  physical  features 
of  the  country,  giving  an  account  of  some  new  species 
of  lepidoptera  which  tie  discovernd. 

RELIGION  IN  GREEK  LITERATURE 

A  Sketch  in  Outline.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  oi  Greek,  and  formerly 
GifTord  Lecturer  m  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
8vo,  $5  00. 


WOOD  AND  GARDEN 

Notes  and  Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a  Work- 
ing Amateur. 

By  Gertrude  Jekyll.  With  seventy-one  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs  by  the  author.  8vo,  $3.50. 

"Books  alx)ut  gardens  cannot  be  dull.  It  matters  noth- 
ing who  writes  them  or  how  they  are  written;  the  very 
words  that  must  be  used  carry  the  day,  excite  expecta- 
tions, or  remind  the  reader  of  the  sweet  reality  of  lawn 
and  rose  and  daffodil.  Yet,  although  eveiy  garden 
book  is  readable  and  stimulating,  a  g(X>d  garden  book  is 
a  treasure,  and  such  a  treasure  is  *  Wood  and  Garden.' 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  some  superb  photographs 
taken  by  the  author.  We  recommend  it  to  amateur 
gardeners  as  a  most  charming  blend  of  outdoor  aes- 
thetics and  practical  counsel.  It  is  also  iiomething 
more — it  is  a  piece  of  garden  literature  written  by  one 
who  has  the  sense  of  style." — Academy. 

SWALLOW 
A  5tory  of  the  Great  Trek 

By  H.  Rider  Haggard,  author  of  *'She,"  "  King 
Solomon's  Mines,"  »*  Joan  Haste,"  "The  Wiz- 
ard,"  etc.,  etc.  With  twelve  Full-Page  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental.     $1.50. 

"  A  story  which,  once  begun,  must  be  read  to  the 
end."— A^.  Y.  Tribune. 


A  NEfV  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA 
IN  FIVE    VOLUMES 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA 

Bv  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  M.  A.. 

LL.D.     A  Vice-Presidt-nt  of  the    Royal  Asiatic 

Society. 
Volume   I. — Introductory  to  the  Overthrow  of  the 

Engliih  in  the  Spice  Archipelago,     8vo,  pp.  viii, 

475.     With  tour  Colored  Maps  and  Full  Index, 

$5.00. 

BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Wilson,  M.A.     (New  Volume,) 

LORD  CLIVE;  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
BRITISH  RULE  IN  INDIA 

By  Sir  A.  J.  ARBUTHNOT,  author  of  "A  Memoir  of 
Sir  Thomas  Munro."  With  Photogravure  Fron- 
tispiece and  two  Map?.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  AQE  OF  WYCLIFFE 

By  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  B.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  Collt  ge,  Cambridge.  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  380. 
With  three  Maps,  Appendix  of  Notes  and  an  In- 
dex.    $4.00. 

1  he  object  of  this  volume  is  to  give  a  general  picture 
of  English  society,  politics  and  religion,  at  a  certain 
stage  in  their  progress.  It  recounts  also  the  leading  and 
characteristic  events  of  the  same  period  in  English  his- 
ory,  .  .  .  the  meeting-point  of  the  mediaeval  and 
the  modern,  and  so  of  peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Treve- 
lyan bases  his  work  on  original  authorities,  many  of 
wtiich  have  now  been  unearthed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Pubhc  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum. 

THE  ARCHDEACON 

A  Story.  By  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  author  of 
*•  The  Baby's  Grandmother,"  "  Leddy  Marget," 
etc.,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

**  It  is  altogether  a  clean,  wholesome,  interesting 
book;  and  if  the  mind  of  the  novel-reading  public  be 
not  trampled  too  hard  to  receive  any  impression  what- 
ever, *The  Archdeacon*  will  leave  with  its  readers 
not  only  the  memory  of  a  well-written  story,  but  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  counsel  of  the  sage  of  old  : 
*  My  son,  in  thine  age  do  not  forget  to  reverence  the* 
dreams  of  thy  youth.' " — N.  Y.  Times. 

EARLY  ITALIAN  LOVE  STORIES 

Taken  from  the  Original  by  Una  Taylor.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  twelve  Full-page 
Plates  by  Henry  J.  Ford.     4to,  gilt  top,  $5.00. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  91-93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Please  mention  Thb  Book  Butbr  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Messrs*  Badger's  Successful  Fiction 


THIRD  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

THE  HILL  OF  PAINS 

BY 

GILBERT  PARKER 

Author  of  The  Battle  of  the  Strong,  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  etc. 

z6ino,  cloch,  ornamental.  50  cents. 
This  new  volume  by  Mr.  Parker  contains  two  companion  stories  of  life  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  and  Australia,  where  he  lived  for  a  considerable  time  and  traveled  ex- 
tensively. The  low  price  the  publishers  have  placed  upon  the  book  promises  to  make 
its  sale  remarkable  even  for  such  a  popular  writer.  Two  large  ioopressions  were  ex- 
hausted before  publication,  the  THIRD  impression  is  now  ready. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

HER   MAJESTY    THE   KING 

BY 

JAMES  JEFFREY  ROCHE 

16  full-page  illustrationc.     i2mo,  cloth,  ornanaental.     $1.25. 

The  wittiest  book  of  the  year. — Boston  Journal. 

Overflows  with  merry  wit  and  humor  and  keen  sarcasm. — Detroit  Free  Press. 
One  could  quote  all  the  good  things  only  by  reprinting  the  whole  book. — T/te  A've  Maria. 
I  will  not  be  astonished  if  many  of  the  bon-mots  of  this  book  pass  into  current  speech,  so  ap- 
plicable arc  they  to  the  condition  of  the  times. — Walter  Lecky  in  The  Catholic  Ne^ws. 

STRUAN 

BY 
JULIA  MAORUDER 

iimoy  cloth,  ornamental,  330  pp.     $1.50. 

A  story  of  great   merit,  and  deserves  to  rank  with  the  notable  books  of  the  season. — Buffalo 

Commercial. 
<<Struan  **    has  weight  because  it  is  desperately  true  to  life.     The  drawing  of  the  characters  is 

excellently  done,   and  as  an  artistic  piece  of  work  Miss  Magnider  has  never  surpassed  it. 

The  whole  story  has  both  power  and  beauty.     It  is  a  book  that  will  be  widely  read  and 

discussed. — Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 
The  best  work  of  this  popular  author. — Ne*w  Orleans  Picayune, 

ADOBELAND    STORIES 

BY 
VERNER  Z.  REED 

iimo,  cloth,  ornamental.     $1.00. 

The  stories  are  crisp,  the  plots  are  well -finished.     There  is  a  directness  and  a  movement  to  them 

that  keep  the  attention  steadfast. — Denver  Republican. 
The  descriptive  portions  have  been  done  with  no  little  skill,  and  the  touches  of  local  color  are 

introduced  with  a  sureness  of  touch  which  one  feels  is  acquired  from  actual  observation. — 

Literature. 
The  author  is  a  prince  of  story- tellers. — Cambridge  Chronicle. 
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LEE  &  SHEPARD'S   NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FIQHTINQ  IN  CUBAN  WATERS 

Or,  Under  Schley  on  the  **  Brooklyn."  Being  the  third  and 
condading  Tolome  of  ihe  Old  GUrj  Striti,  By  Edward 
Stratbmbybr.    lUoitraied.    Cloth,  $1.%$ 

In  point  of  information  conveyed  there  ii  no  superior  among 
the  boy'i  boolc*  of  thii  generation.  The  order  of  rank  in  the 
navy,  and  man-of-war  life  in  detail,  are  cleverly  and  accurately 
prcfcnted,  while  historically  the  Tolame  might  senre  at  a  work  of 
reference  tor  most  of  the  erentt  in  Cuban  waters,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Mmint  to  the  beaching  ot  the  Spanish  fleet. 

FATE  OR  LAW  ? 


The  Story  of  an  Optimist. 
&i8  pages,  |i.oo. 


By  Warrbn  a.  Rodman,     Cloth, 


ALL'S  RIGHT  WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Charles  B.  Nbwcomb.    Sec»md  Edithn,  iimo,  cloch,ii.5o. 

***  All's  Right  with  the  Worid  *  is  a  notable  and  substantial  ad- 
dition  to  the  literature  of  the  new  mentd  and  spiritual  philosophy. 
Almost  every  page  is  radiant  with  a  light  which  is  weU  calculated 
toditfel  the  clouds  of  pessimism,  inspire  right  thinking  and  liv- 
ing, and  hasten  soul  growth.** — Hbnry  Wood. 

^*  Your  choice  of  argument  is  in  a  line  witi 
tions." — J.  T.  Trowbridgb. 


with  my  own  convic- 


HELPS  TO  RIGHT  LIVING 

By  Katharine  H.  Nbwcomb.    Qoth,  $i.%s. 

^*  It  is  vital  with  immortal  truths,  whose  helpfulness  can  never  be 
outgrown.  I  shall  keep  the  book  on  my  study-table  to  be  taken 
up  and  read  at  odd  moments  when  I  need  a  stimulus  or  find  myself 
flagging  in  obedience  to  duty.**— Mary  A.  Livbrmorb. 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS 


OLD  GLORY  SBRie5 

By  Edward  Stratbmbybr.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  price,  each, ^i  15 

UNDER  DEWEY  AT  MANILA 
Or,  The  War  Portnnes  of  a  Caiteway 
*"*"  Edward  Stratemeyer  has  caught  the  popular  vein,  nothing  of 
its  kind  having  been  written  since  Oliver  Optic's  army  and  navy 
series  were  published.'*— £rMi/;fi  EmgU, 

A  YOUNG  VOLUNTEER  IN  CUBA 
Or,  Fliphtlnff  for  the  Single  5Ur 

Service  in  a  volunteer  regiment  and  in  Col.  Roosevelt*s  famous 
Rough  Riders ;  life  in  camp,  the  voyage  to  Cuba,  the  landing  at 
Baiquiri.  the  capture  of  El  Caney,  the  charge  at  San  Juan  Hill, 
are  vividly  described  in  the  second  volume  of  uie  Old  Glory  Series. 
The  book  will  interest  all  who  appreciate  good,  healthful  reading 
permeated  with  patriotism  and  alive  with  stirring  incident. 

THE  WAR  OP  i8ia  SERIES 
THE  BOYS  WITH  OLD  HICKORY 

By  EvBRBTT  T.  TOMLiNsoN.    Illustrated.    Cloth, ti. 50 

**  It  is  a  rattling  story,  full  of  patriotism  and  flushed  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.'*— N#to  r»rk  Indafand»Ht\ 

STORIES  OF  THP  AflERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Stctnd  S«rht,  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
$1.00. 

**  A  more  ideal  book  for  household  reading,  or  reading  in  school 
can  hardly  be  imagined.*' — B*sttn  Htmt  Jcurnal, 


PAULINE    WYMAN 

By  SoPHiB  May.    Illustrated.     Cloth,  I1.X5. 

In  ^*  Pauline  Wyman**  the  interesting  circumstances  in  a 
young  girl's  life  are  all  told  with  the  same  originality  and  fresh- 
ness which  have  drawn  a  multitude  of  young  people  to  the  author's 
previous  work  in  the**  Quinnebasset  Serles.*\;v 

SIX  YOUNG  HUNTERS 

Or,  The  Adventures  of  the  Qreyhound  Club.  By  W.  Gor- 
don Pakkbr.    Illustrated.    Cloth, ^i.a; 
The  book  is  healthy  in  tone;  the  boys  are  manly,  honest  and 

ot  good  principles  j  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  comparatively  new 

and  interesting  country. 

SONGS  OF  WAR  >ND  PEACE 

By  Sam  Walter  Foss.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  boxed,  $1.15. 

Sam  Walter  Poss  is  fast  gaining  a  place  among  the  best  poets 
of  our  time.  Beyond  question  hit  verse  contains  more  sweetness, 
inspiration,  and  patriotism  than  that  of  any  other  songmakerof 
the  day. 


JOHN  HANCOCK,  His  Book 

By  Abram  English   Brown, author  of  "Beneath  Old  RooP 

trees,**"  Beside  Old  Hearthstones,**  etc.    Cloth,  gilt  cop,  $a.oo- 

All  students  ot  the  history  of  our  country  will  welcome  this  view 

of  the  mercantUe,  sodal  and  political  lite  of  the  patriot,  presented 

by  Mr.  Brown  from  the  letter  book  of  John  Hancock. 


FROn  ME  TO  YOU 


Cloth, 


A  Volume  of  Verse.    By  Lilian  Gbrtrudb  Shuman. 
gilt  top, $1.00. 

The  fine  quality  of  verse  presented  by  this  talented  young 
writer  is  effectively  aided  by  beauty  ot  appearance  and  felicity  of 
title  in  rendering  this  a  peculiarly  appropriate  gitt-l>ook. 

ROUNDABOUT  RAHBLBS  IN  NORTHERN 

EUROPE 

By  Charlbs  P.  King.    138  engravings.    Cloth,  |t.t5. 

A  bcantifttUy  illustrated  volume,  giving  an  account  ot  the 
journey  of  a  family  in  search  of  pleasure  and  education  in  Great 
Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia. 

THE  TWIN   SISTERS  OF  rtARTIGNY 

A  Story  ot  Italian  Life  Forty  Years   Ago.    By  the  Rev.  J.  P. 

Bingham,  D.D.    14  landscape  views  and  19  vignettes.    Gilt 

ton,  cut  edges,  $1.7$. 

There  is  a  sweet  witchery  in'  the  story,  and  the  style  itself  is  a 
delight  to  such  as  enjoy  neat  and  simple  English. 

HAWAII'S  STORY 

By  Hawaii*s  Queen,  Liliuokalani.    ti  illustrations.    Cloth, 

full  gill  and  gut  top,  |i.oo. 

It  is  a  personal  vindication,  by  the  deposed  queen,  of  herself, 
her  policy,  and  of  those  who  have  opposed  annexation. 

VICTOR  SERENUS 

A  story  ot  the  Pauline  Era.    By   Hbnry  Wood,    iimo,  cloth, 

510  pages,  $1.50. 

**  The  book  is  rich  in  idealism,  in  adventure,  in  movement,  in 
love  and  heroism.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  psychic  phe- 
nomena, mystery,  and  magic.*' — Btsfn  Tramtrift. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY   OF  OUR 

COUNTRY 

By  Edward  S.  Ellis,  A.   M.    xoo  illustration,     iimo,  doth, 

^i.oo  ntt. 

**  As  an  inspiration  and  incentive  10  formation  of  a  taste  for  his- 
torical literature  this  book  will  be  especially  welcomed  by  teach- 
ers and  parents.*' — B»st»n  Htmt  Jwrnml. 


OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston 


Please  mention  The  Book  Buyer  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


Little,  Brown  &  Co/s  New  Publications 


THE   niRACLE5   OF    ANTICHRIST.      By 

Selma  Laoerluf,  author  of  "  The  Story  of 
Gdsta  Berling  "  Translated  from  the  Swed- 
ish by  Pauline  Bancroft  Flach.  12mo,  cloth, 
extra,  $1.50. 

"AH    who    huneer    and   thirst  after    true    poetry 
may  here  eac,  drink  and  be  satisfied."— Co«mopo2f«. 

A  BOY  IN  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR.    The 

Services,  Adventures,  and  £z]periences  of 
Robert  Blakeney,  a  Subaltern  in  the  28th 
Regiment.  An  Autobiography.  Edited  by 
Julian  Sturois.  With  a  map.  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $4.00. 

FROM  DREAMLAND  SENT.  Verses  of  the 
Life  to  Come.  B^  Lilian  Whiting.  New 
edition,  with  additional  Verses.  16mo,  cloth, 
extra,  $1.00;  white  and  gold,  $1.25. 

THE  DUKE'S  SERVANTS.  A  Romance.  By 
Sidney  Herbert  Burohell,  author  of  "  In 
the  Days  of  King  James."  12mo,  cloth, 
extra,  $1.50. 


PASTOR  NAUDI^'S  YOUNQ  WIFE.      By 

£douard  Rod.    Translated  from  the  Frenda 
by  Bradley  Oilman.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

STARS  AND  TELESCOPES.  A  Handy 
Book  of  Astronomy.  By  David  P.  Todd. 
Founded  on  the  8th  edition  of  Lynn's  Celes- 
tial Motions.  By  David  P.  Todd,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director 
of  the  Observatory,  Amherst  College,  author 
of  **A  New  Astronomy,"  etc.,  etc.  With 
numerous  illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  $2.00. 


THE   WORKS   OF    EDWARD    EVERE 
HALE.     New  Library  Edition.     In  ten  vol- 
umes.   12mo,  cloth,  extra,  per  volume,  $1.50. 

Vol.  I.    The  ilan  Without  a  Countryt  and 
Other  Stories. 

Vol.  II.      In    His    Name,    and    Christmas 
Stories. 

THE    KINSHIP   OF   SOULS.     A  Narrative. 
By  Reuen  Thomas.     12mo,    cloth,    $1.50. 


IN    PREPARATION 


CATHEDRAL  DAYS.  A  Tour  in  Southern 
England.  By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd.  New 
edition.  Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth,  extra. 
$1. 50.     (Nearly  ready. ) 

THREE  NORMANDY  INNS.  By  Anna 
Bowman  Dodd.  New  edition,  with  numer- 
ous full-page  plate  and  other  illustrations. 
12mo,  cloth,  extra,  $2.00;  paper,  with  front- 
ispiece, 50  cents.     (Nearly  ready. ) 

EACH  LIFE  UNFULFILLED.  By  Anna 
Chapin  Rat,  author  of  "  Teddy,  Her  Book," 
etc.     16mo,  cloth,  extra.  $1.25. 

THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  WILL.  By  Victor 
Charbonnel.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Emily  B.  Whitney.  With  an  introduction 
by  Lilian  Whiting,  author  of  "The  World 
Beautiful,"  etc.    16mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.50. 

THE  COn^DIE  HUMAINE  OF  HONORig 
DE  BALZAC.  Translated  by  Katharine 
Prescott  Wormeley.  Centenary  edition.  Il- 
lustrated with  nearly  100  photogravure  plates 
by  French  artists.  38  vols.,  12mo,  cloth,  ex- 
tra, per  volume,  $1.50. 

IN  VAIN.  By  Henry  Sienkiewioz.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Polish  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 
16mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.25. 

SOULB'S  SYNONYMES.  Revised  and  en- 
larged by  Oeorge  H.  Howison,  LL.  D.  Crown 
8vo,  half  leather,  $2.50. 

KING  OR  KNAVE,   WHICH  WINS?       An 

Old  Tale  of  Huguenot  Days.  Edited  by 
William  Henry  Johnson.  ;^12mo,  cloth, 
extra,  $1.50. ; 


THE  LIFE  OF  NELSON.  The  Embodiment 
of  the  Sea  Power  of  Great  Britain.  By  Capt. 
A.  T.  Mahan.  With  12  portraits  and  plates 
in  half-tone  and  a  photogravure  frontispiece. 
Popular  Edition.  Complete  in  one  volume. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  750  pages,  $3.00. 

TEN  TIHES  ONE,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  (Vol.  lU  of 
his  Collected  Works.)  12mo,  cloth,  extra, 
$1.50. 

WITHOUT  DOGMA.  By  Henry  Sienkie- 
wioz. Translated  by  Iza  Toung.  Popular 
edition.     12mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.00. 

FROnONT  AND  RISLER.  By  Alphonse 
Daudbt.  Translated  by  George  B.  Ives. 
With  frontispiece.    12mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.50. 

THE  NABOB.  By  Alphonse  Daudbt.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Bumham  Ives.  With  an 
introduction  by  Brander  Matthews.  Photo- 
gravure frontispieces  from  designs  by  L. 
Rossi.     2  vols.,  12mo,  cloth,  extra,  $8.00. 

THE  '98  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  SIXTH 
nASSACHUSETTS,  U.  S.  V.  By  lieut. 
Frank  E.  Edwards.  With  Illustrations 
from  original  photographs.  12mo,  cloth, 
$2.00  net. 

THE  PRIVATE  STABLE.  Its  Establishment, 
Management,  and  Appointments.  By  *'J0R- 
ROOKS."    Small  4to,  cloth,  $3.00  net. 


LITTLE,  BRQWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  254  Washint^ton  5i,  BOSTON 

Please  mention  Thx  Book  Bum  in  writing  to  advertiflerB. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS'  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Industrial  Cuba. 


Being  a  Study  of  Present  Commercial  and  Industrial  Conditions,  with  Suggestions  as  to  the  Opportunities  presented 
in  the  Island  for  American  Capital.  Enterprise  and  Labor.  By  Robirt  P.  Portbr, Special  Commissioner  for 
the  United  States,  Cuba  and  Poito  Rico.     8^. 

Tbitvolame  deali  witb  the  economic  and  political  condition  and  outlook  in  Cuba.  It  deals  with  the  lire  queations  in  that  island, 
which  are  interesting  erery  intelligent  citizen  in  the  United  States.  There  is  literally  no  chapter  in  it  that  does  not  have  some  bearing, 
and  which  does  not  give  usetul  information  on  the  problems  which  the  Administration  is  endeavoring  to  solve,  andwhich  General  Brooke 
and  his  staff  of  provincial  governors  are  at  this  moment  working  to  solve  satisfactorily  for  the  people  of  Cuba. 


The  Children  of  the  Mist. 

By  Eden    Phillpotts,    author   of  '<  Down    Dartmoor 
Way,'*  "  Lying  Prophets,* *  etc.     8<^. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  the  anthor  of  **•  Lorna  Doone,*^  writes 
concerning  this  book  aa  follows :  *^  Knowing  nothing  of  the  writer 
or  his  works,  I  was  simply  astonished  at  the  beauty  and  power  of 
this  novel.  But  true  as  it  b  to  life  and  place,  full  of  deep  Interest, 
rare  humor,  and  vivid  descriptions,  (here  seemed  to  be  risk  of  its 
passing  unheeded  in  the  crowd  and  rush  and  ruck  of  fction.  .  . 
Literature  has  been  enriched  with  a  wholesome,  genial  and  noble 
tale,  the  reading  of  which  is  a  pleaaure  in  store  for  many.** 


Story  of  the  Nations  Series. 

Netv  Numbers,     Fully  illustrated.     Large   12^,51.50; 
half  leather,  gilt  top,  $1.75. 

N08. 54  and  85.  The  Story  of  the  People  of  Enghmd 
in  the  19th  Century.  By  Justif*  McCarthy,  M.  F.  In 
two  volumes. 

No.  56.    The  Story  of  China.     By  Robert  K.  Douglas. 

No.  57.  The  5tory  of  Austria.  The  Home  ot  the 
Hapsburg  Dynasty,  from  laSa  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Sydney 
Whitman. 


The  Life  of  George  Borrow. 

The  Life,  Writings  and  Correspondence  of  George  Borro^^  1803-1881,  author  of  *<The  Bible  in  Spain,**  etc. 

By  William  I.   Kmapp,  Ph.D.,  late  of  Yale  and  Chicago  Universities.     In  2  vols.     8^. 

George  Borrow  was  born  in  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  England,  in  1803.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  studying  languages,  for  which 
he  had  a  great  gift,  acquiring  among  other  tongues,  that  of  the  gypsies.  After  much  adventutous  roaming  and  manystrocKles,  in  i8|] 
he  received  the  appointment  as  agent  of  the  British  and  foreign  Libre  Society,in  which  capacity  he  traveled  extensively.  Teaming  with 
marvelous  ease  the  language  of  each  country  visited  by  him.  He  was  noted  fsr  his  eccentricities,  his  fondness  for  the  urpsics,  bis  pas- 
sion for  athletic  exercises,  his  scorn  for  the  gentilities  ot  life,  and  bis  vigorous  advocacy  of  tbt  doctrines  of  the  Church  ot  England. 


Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes. 

How  to  Collect,  Preserve  and  Study 
Them.  By  Belle  S.  Ceagin. 
Fully  illustrated.     8*'. 

Miss  Cragin  sets  forth  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  a  systematic  study  of  the 
habits  of  insects,  and  gives  many  points 
which  will  be  of  practical  value  to  the  be- 
ginner. She  fxrt*  comprehensive  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  more  important  species  to  be 
found  in  the  Uni'ed  States,  together  with 
illustrations  of  the  same. 


Ornamental  Shrubs. 

For  Garden,  Lawn  and  Park  Plant- 
ing. By  Lucius  D.  Davis.  Fully 
illusctated.     S"". 

This  volume  is  addressed  to  both  scieatlAc 
men  and  that  lar|te  class  of  persons  who, 
though  Interested  in  plants,  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  Botany  and  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation to  acquire  it.  The  phraseology  is 
plain  and  the  descriptions  are  easily  com* 
prehenslble;  yet  the  book  contains  material, 
never  before  presented,  relating  to  varieties 
of  plants  developed  under  cultivation. 


Nature  Studies  In  Berkshire. 

With  illustrations  in  photogravure 
from  original  photographs  by  Ar- 
thur Scott.  By  John  Coleman 
Adams.     Large  8^. 

A  collection  of  prose  pictuies  of  skies  and 
woods  and  fields,  intermingled  with  the  re- 
flections of  a  writer  who  is  at  once  a  philos- 
opher and  a  poet,  one  who  enjoys  pro- 
foundlv  the  beauties  of  the  Berkshire  Hills 
and  who  possesses  the  art  of  enabling  Us 
reader  to  share  in  his  enjoyment. 


Two  Women  in  the  Klondike. 

By  Mary  E.  Hitchcock.     With  over  100  illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  an  authoritative  map  of  Alaska, 

showing  the  trails  to  the  gold  fields.    8®. 

The  volume  presents  the  record  of  a  journey  in  the  summer  of  18^,  by  Mrs.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  widow  of  the  late  Commander 
Hitchcock,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Miss  E.  Van  Buren,a  grandniece  of  President  Van  Buren.  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  journal  is  a  faithful  and  viva- 
cious account  of  her  experiences,  and  is  full  of  interesting  incidents. 

Miss  Cayiey's  Adventures. 

By  Geant   Allen,  author  of  **  British   Barbarians,** 
etc.     Illustrated.      11^. 

This  is  the  obverse  of  the  old  story  of  the  youth  who  starts 
forth  with  a  sound  heart  and  tuppence  In  his  pocket  to  win  his 
fortune.  Mr.  Allen's  youth  Is  a  girl,  a  graduate  of  Girton,  wlio 
is  left  penniless,  and  who  is  compelled  to  make  her  own  way  in 
life.  Her  varied  experiences  are  told  in  Mr.  Allen's  old-time 
graceful  manner,  which  won  for  him  an  international  reputation. 


Lone  Pine. 

The  Story  of  a  Lost  Mine.     By   R.  B.  Townshend. 
12*^,  ^1.25. 

A  tale  (rf*  the  adventures  of  a  white  man  in  New  Mexico  with 
Indians,  both  honest  and  treacherous.  The  white  man,by  dint  of 
good  marksmanship,  and  also  bv  dint  of  quick  wits,  rescues  from 
marauding  Navajoes  the  girl  whom  they  have  stolen,  and  van. 
qulshes  hu  enemies.  The  book  is  full  of  incident  and  of  descrip' 
tions,  accurate  as  well  as  picturesque,  of  life  among  the  Puebloa 
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FICTION 
TITLE  AUTHOR 

I,  Thou  and  the  Other  One Amelia  E.  Barr 

{The  lateti  and^  according  to  twney  the  best  qf  Mrs,  Barren  novels.) 

The  Enchanted  Stone Lewis  Hind 

{A  mystical  romance  qf  Oriental  characters.     The  scene  is  laid  in  London.) 

The  Silver  Cross  .       .  S.  R.  Keiohtlky 

{A  n£W  novel  by  the  author  of  '*  TA*  Crimson  Sign.*") 

The  Song  of  the  Rappahannock    ....       Ira  S.  Dodd 

{IhuKrful  stories  qf'the  Civil  War,  first  published  in  McClure's  Magazine.) 

The  Fowler Beatrice  Harraden 

{The  longest  novel  yet  written  by  Jiiss  Harraden.) 

The  Qiirden  of  Swords Max  Pemberton 

{A  stirring  story  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.) 

Rabbi  5aunderson Ian  Maclaren 

{A  new  edition  in  the  Phenix  Series.) 

Par  Above  Rubles George  Maodonald 

{A  new  Phenix  book  by  Dr.  Macdonald.) 
BIOGRAPHY 

Marysienka K.  Waliszewski 

{A  new  biography  by  the  author  of  ^*'  The  Romance  of  an  Fmpi*ess.") 

Life  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  LL.D By  His  Son  .   7iet 

{A  sympathetic  account  qfthe  author  qf  "  Chriat  and  the  Future  L\fe:') 

LETTERS 

Ruskin's  Letters  to  Rossetti  and  Others  .  John  Ruskin    . 

{One  qfthe  most  important  contributions  to  the  Ruskin  Literature  qfthe  world.) 

MISCELLANEO  US 
The  European  Tour Grant  Allen  . 

{A  new  and  original  guide-book  for  the  principal  countries  qf  Europe.) 

Jout>ert's  Thoughts Katherine  Lyttelton 

( With  an  impressive  and  scholarly  preface  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.) 

The  Qambling  World "Rouge  et  Nom" 

{A  comprehensive  and  amuMng  history  of  gambling  in  all  its  forms.) 

Books  I  Have  Read Anonymous 

{An  ingenious  work  in  which  to  jot  down  one's  impressions  qf  books  reeul.) 

The  New  England  Primer Paul  Leicester  Ford 

RELIGION 

The  Restored  Innocence R.  J.  Campbell       .   net 

{A  new  and  important  issue  in  the  series  qf  '*  Little  Rooks  on  Religion.'*) 

The  Commandments  of  Jesus  R.  F.  Horton  . 

{A  new  worky  similar  in  general  style  to  his  previous  volumes.) 

POETRY 

Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

{ThU  is  the  first  book  qf  poetry  he  has  writUn  since  his  ^*  Lyrics  qf  Lowly  Life.") 

My  Lady's  Slipper Dora  Sioerson 

{A  new  vclume  qf  poetry  by  Miss  Sigerson,  now  Mrs.  Clement  K.  Shorter.) 


PRICE 

$1.25 

1.25 
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1.25 
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2.00 
4.00 
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D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


A.  Coaan  Doyle's  New  Novel, 

A  DUET  WITH  AN  OCCASIONAL  CHORUS. 

By  A.  CoicAN  DoYLB,  author  of  «^  Uade  Bernac,"  *■*  Brigadier 
Gerard/'  *•*  Round  the  Red  Lamp/*  etc.  Unirorin  with 
other  book*  by  Dr.  Doyle,     itmo.     Cloth,  ^Ljo. 

Dr.  Doyle  thowi  a  new  phase  of  hia  fine  talent  in  thii  book.  Ai  a 
story  of  wedded  love  it  has  an  idyllic  character  which  will  appeal 
to  every  reader  not  devoid  ot  healthy  sentiment.  As  an  adroit  in- 
terpretation of  a  trae  philosophy  of  wedded  life  the  story  contains 
illastratlons  and  pithy  sayings  which  will  enlist  the  interest  of 
women  and  men  alike.  As  a  story  pure  and  simple  the  play  of 
motives,  contrast  of  characters,  unexpected  incidents,  deiigiitful 
humor,  and  suitaiaed  interest  will  be  certain  to  increase  the  large 
company  of  the  author's  friends.  Probably  American  readers 
will  feel  a  stronger  Interest  than  their  English  cousins  in  the 
vivid  glimpses  which  the  author  contrives  to  introduce  ot  historic 
scenes  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  St.  Olaf 's  Church,  the  bunal 
placa  of  Pepyif  and  of  the  home  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  author  has  sacrificed  his  serial 
rights  for  the  sakeof  presenting  his  complete  story  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time  in  book  form. 

OENBRAL  5HBRMAN 

By  General  M.  F.  Forcb.  A  new  volume  In  the  Great  Com- 
manders Series.  Edited  by  General  Jambs  Gkant  Wilson. 
With  portraits  and  maps.    itmo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  a  practised  writer  and  one  of  Sher- 
man's division  commanders,  accompanied  him  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign  and  in  the  march  to  the  sea.  The  book  contains  a 
finely  engraved  steel  portrait  of  the  picture  that  General  Sherman 
preferred,  eight  well-executed  maps  ofhis  most  important  battle- 
fields, and  a  carefully  prepared  index . 

BT  TUB  AUTHOR  OF  ^^MOffjt  MACLEAN^^^ 
WINDYHAUQH 
A  Novel.    By  Graham  Travbrs,  author  of  **  Mona  Maclean 
Medical  Student,*'  ^  Fellow  Travelers,"  etc.    ixmo.    Cloth, 
$1.50. 

**  The  psychology  in  Dr.  Todd's  remarkable  book  Is  all  of  the 
right  kind  \  and  there  is  not  in  Bnglish^fiction  a  more  careful  and 
penetratlnganalysisof  the  evolution  of  a  woman's  mind  than  is 
f  iven  in  Wilhemina  Galbraith ;  bat*  Windyhaugh '  is  not  a  book 
in  which  there  is  only  one  *  star  *  and  a  crowd  of  ^supers.'  Every 
character  it  limned  with  a  conscientious  care  that  bespeaks  the 
true  artist,  and  the  analytical  interest  of  the  novel  is  rigorously 
kept  in  its  proper  place,  and  is  only  one  element  in  a  delightful 
story.  It  is  a  supremely  interesting  and  wholesome  book,  and 
in  an  age  where  excellence  of  technicjur  has  reached  a  remarkable 
level  *  Windy hsufh  *  compels  admiration  for  its  brilliancy  of 
style.** — BUchw—d'^t  M»g»scint, 

LOVB  AMONG  THB  LIONS 

By  F.  Anstbv,  author  of  *^  Vice- Versa,"  etc.  lamo.  Illustra- 
ted. Cloth. 
This  delicious  little  comedy  is  a  happy  illustration  of  the  unex- 
pected turns  of  Anstey*s  quaint  humor.  The  plot  must  be  discov- 
ered  by  the  reader  and  not  betrayed  prematurely.  The  illuitrar 
tions  are  in  harmony  with  the  text.  The  novdette  represents 
Atistey  at  his  best,  and  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  promoter  of 
cood  spirits. 

*  NUNEZ'S  SPANISH  READERS 

With  Vocabulary  and  Questions  in  English  on  the  Text.  By 
J.  Abblardo  NaNBZ.  Illustrated,  iimo.  Cloth.  Two 
Volumes.     Volume  I,  6$  cents.    Volume  II,  85  cents. 

EARTHQUAKES  AND  OTHER  EARTH  MOVEMENTS 

By  John  Milnb,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  late  Professor  of  Mining  and 
Geology  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Tokio,  Ja- 
pan. Inumstitnal  Schntlju  Strtts.  With  thirty-eight  fig- 
ures.   New  edition.    Entirely  reset,    ixmo,  cloth, |i. 75. 

THB  PAIRY-LAND  OP  SCIENCE 

New  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  By  Arabella  B.  Buckley, 
author  of**  A  Short  History  of  Natural  Science,****  Botanical 
Tables  for  young  Students,**  etc.  Illustrated.  Iimo.  Cloth, 
$i.$o. 

THE  CARE  AND  PEBDINO  OP  CHILDREN. 

A  Catecbism  for  the  Use  of  Mothers  and  Children's  Nurses.  New 
and  revised  edition.  By  L.  Emmbtt  Holt,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  At- 
tending Physician  to  the  Babies'  Hospital,  etc.  iimo. 
Cloth,  50  cents. 


A    STRIKING   ASD    TIMELY    NOVEL. 
THE  nORflON  PROPHET 

By  Lilt  Doucall,  auihoi  ot  **  The  Mermaid,"  **  The  Madonna 
of  a  Day  "  and^*The  Zeit-Geist.**  lamo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
This  remarkable  historical  novel  depicts  the  actual  bcginninM 
of  Mormonism,  the  character  of  the  first  *' revdations*'  and  of 
those  who  accepted  them,  and  the  extraordinary  experiences  and 
persecutions  of  the  early  members  of  the  sect.  Merely  as  a  story 
of  strange  happenings  and  adventures  this  novel  would  enlist  the 
interest  of  readers,  but  it  has  also  as  really  iu  chief  reason  for 
being,  the  value  attaching  to  its  portraiture  of  the  character  of 
Joseph  Smith.  At  the  present  time  an  intimate  interest 
will  be  felt  in  this  vivid  picture  of  the  Mormon  Prophet's 
origin  and  career,  of  the  steadfastness  of  his  followers 
throughout  ignominy  and  peril,  and  the  strange  modifications  in- 
troduced in  their  beliefs  in  the  days  of  prosperity  and  material 
temptation. 

LETTERS  TO  A  nOTHER 

BySusdN  E.  Blow,  author  of**Svmbolic  Education.**  **  The 
Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Friediich  Froebel  s  Mother 
Piay,"  **  The  Songs  and  Music  of  Friedrich  Froebel's 
Mother  Play,"  etc.  Th*  Inttrnathnml  EducttUnal  Stritt. 
izmo.     Cloth,  ^1.50. 

THE  CRUISE  OP  THE  CACHALOT 

Round  the  World  after  Sperm  Whales.  By  Prank  T.  Bullen, 
First  Mate.    Illustrated,    iimo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

**  It  is  immense — there  is  no  other  word.  I've  never  read  any- 
thing that  equals  it  in  its  deep-sea  wonder  and  mystery,  nor  do  I 
think  that  any  book  before  has  so  completely  covered  the  whole 
businessof  whale-fishing,  and  at  the  same  time  given  such  real 
and  new  sea  pictures.  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily.  It's  a 
new  world  that  you've  opened  the  door  to." — Rudjard  Killing. 

THE  SCAPEGOAT 

A  Romance  and  a  Parable.    By  Hall  Cainb,  author  of**  The 
ChrUtian,"  **  The  Manxman,*'  **  The  Deemster,'*  **  The 
Bondman.'*  etc.    New  and   revised  edition.    Uniform  with 
the  author  s  works,    ixmo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 
This  new  edition  will  present  itself  as  practically  a  new  book. 
It  will  be  found  to  differ  materially  from  the  edition  heretofore 
published,  which  was  issued  some  years  since  without  the  benefit 
of  the  author's  revision.    This  powerful  romance  and  expressive 
**  parable**  will  be  certain  to  obtain  a  greatly  enlarged  meed  of 
popularity. 

BIRD-UPE 
A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  our  Common  Birds.  By  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  Assistant  Curator  of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithol- 
ogy, American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  author  of 
**  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.'*  With  7$ 
full-page  plates  and  numerous  text  drawincs  by  Ernest  Se- 
ton  Thompson,  tamo.  Cloth,  $1.7$.  Edition  in  colors, 
8vo.  Cloth,  Is.oc. 

TEACHERS'  EDITION 

Containing  an  Appendix>wuh  new  matter  designed  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  and  including  lists  of  birds  for  each  month  of  the 
year.  With  7f  full-page  uncolored  plates  and  a;  drawings 
in  the  text,  by  Ernbst  Sbton  Thompson,  ixmo.  Cloth,  ^. 

TEACHERS'  flANUAL 

To  accompany  Portfolios  of  Colored  Plates.    Contains  the  same 

text  as  the  Teachers*  Edition  of**  Bird-Life,*'  but  is  without 

the  7S  uncolored  plate.    Sold  only  with  the  Portfolios  of  the 

colored  plates,  as  follows  t 
Portfolio  No.  I.— Permanent  Residenu  and  Winter  Visitants. 

ix  plates. 
Portfolio  No.  II.— March  and  April  Migrants.    34  plates. 
Portfolio  No.  III.— May  Migrants  Types  of  Birds^  Bggs,  and 

Nine  Half-Tone  Plates,  showlnc  Types  of  Birds*  Nests  from 

Photographs  from  Nature.     34  plates. 
Price  of  Portfolios,  each,  ^1.1$;  with  the  Manual, la;  the 

three  Portfolios  with  the  Manual,  $4. 

RECENT  VOLUMES  IN  APPLETON'S  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY  LIBRARY 

Each  Iimo,  cloth,  ^i.oo;  paper  $0  cents. 

No.  a6i.  Pharos,  the  E^yptimn,  By  Guv  Boothby,  au- 
thor of  **  Doctor  Nikola"  **  The  Lust  of  Hate,"  **  A  Bid  for 
Fortune,**  etc. 

No.  a6o.  By  Berwen  Banks.  By  Allbn  Rainb,  author 
of**Mifanwy,  a  Welsh  Singer,  **  Torn  Sails,**  etc. 
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MEN  OF  THE 
ARMY  and  NAVY 

CHARACTERISTIC   TYPES  OF  OUR  FIGHTING   MEN 
SIX  PASTELS  HANDSOMELY  PRINTED  IN  COLORS 

K^OST  people  will  recall  the  striking  color 
pictures  of  single  military  figures,  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Scribner 
Magazine  war  articles.  The  figure  of  the 
artilleryman  here  reproduced  in  small  size 
was  the  first  of  these,  and  it  was  followed  by 
the  figures  of  the  Naval  Officer  and  the 
Rough  Rider  (Col.  Roosevelt).  It  was  proba- 
bly because  they  were  so  different  from  the 
great  mass  of  "War  Pictures"  that  they 
proved  so  successful.  They  have  distinction. 
They  are  not  paintings.  They  are  pastels, 
I.  e.,  made  with  colored  crayons,  by  H.  C. 
Christy,  and  they  are  printed  by  a  special 
process  of  lithography.  These  figures  were 
exceedingly  popular  and  soon  ran  out  of  print. 
Since  then  the  demand  has  been  constant 
and  urgent.  Accordingly  the  publishers  have 
reprinted  these  three  figures  and  have  added 
three  more  by  Mr.  Christy,  in  the  same  style, 
making  a  set  of  six  representative  types  of 
our  army  and  navy,  as  follows : 


I. -An  ArUllery  OHker 
11— A  Naval  Officer 
lll.-A  Rough  Rider 


IV An  Infantry  Officer 

V A  Cavalry  Officer 

VI.— A  Jack  Tar 


m  (nil  ilu,  tj  ttichc*  blfh 

These  reproductions  are  so  vivid  and  faithful  in  color  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
dUtlnfulsfa  them  from  the  origlnaU.  and  their  effect  when  framed  is  most  attractive 


These  Jigures  are  about  15  ttiebes 

In^.  are  printed  on  special  paper, 
niowited    on    heavy    cardboard. 

21  X  14   tncbes   m   size,  ready 

forfri^V- 

Price 

$3.00 


The  set  is  enclosed  in  an  attract- 
ive Portfolio  of  military  blue. 
Order  at  once  as  the  edition  is 
limited. 
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A  REVIEW  AND  EECOED 


ENTERED  AT  THE  P08T-0FFIC 


LITERATURE 


Vol.  XVIII 


NEW 


^,  $1.60  per  year. 


THE  BOOK  BUYER  is  published  on  the  first  of  every 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  all  booksellers.  

Bubscrihers  in  ordering  change  of  address  must  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Bound  copies  of  Volumes  lV\  T,  VI,  VII  VIII,  IX.X,  XI,  XII,  and  XIII,  $2.00  each.  Volumes  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  and 
XVII,  $1.50.  Covers  for  binding,  50  cts.  rach.  Bound  volume  sent  on  receipt  of  gl.OO  and  all  the  numbers  in  good 
condition.    Postage  prepaid.     Volumes  I,  II,  and  III  out  of  print.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


OLD  BOOKS  AND  NEW  READERS 


I^HE  world  does  not  forget  its  books  of 
individual  quality  and  original 
power.  It  cannot  escape  them  ;  if  it  at- 
tempts to  leave  them  by  the  way,  as  a  man 
discards  the  things  which  encumber  him, 
sooner  or  later,  drawn  by  a  spell  which 
neither  time  nor  change  affects,  it  returns 
to  reclaim  and  repossess  them.  More  than 
once  attempts  have  been  made  to  cast 
aside  as  outworn  whole  literatures,  but 
the  rejected  books  have  bided  their  time, 
and  that  time  has  always  come  again. 
Nothing  can  wait  for  recognition  longer 
or  more  patiently  than  a  real  book  ;  noth- 
ing can  bear  neglect  more  philosophically. 
It  is  really  a  matter  of  indifference  what 
any  generation  thinks  of  Homer  or  Shakes- 
peare ;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  generation,  not  to  the  epics  or 
dramas.  We  have  almost  ceased  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  these  great  works  ;  we 
discover  faults  in  them,  and  our  criticism, 
growing  steadily  more  intelligent,  holds 
its  own  in  their  presence  ;  but  the  power 
and  reality  of  the  masterpieces  have  given 
them  such  authority  as  standards  of  art 
and  revelations  of  life  that  they  have  be- 
come the  judges  of  successive  generations. 
It  is  impossible  to  ignore  them  ;  and  the 


spiritual  and  artistic  insight  of  any  given 
period  may  be  measured  by  the  period's 
appreciation,  or  lack  of  appreciation,  of 
these  finalities  of  human  expression.  Mr. 
La  Farge  has  said  with  entire  accuracy 
that  great  works  of  art  always  judge  us  ; 
they  are  touchstones  for  our  intelligence, 
insight  and  taste. 

For  this  reason  every  period  of  fresh 
impulse  or  new  direction  in  literature  in- 
stinctively returns  to  the  masters  at  the 
same  time  that  it  puts  forth  work  of  a 
novel  quality  or  kind.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing and  significant  feature  of  the  creative 
epochs  in  literary  history  that  while  they 
mark  a  reaction  against  prevailing  forms 
and  tendencies,  they  mark  also  a  re- 
turn to  earlier  forms  and  ideals.  So,  by 
what  appears  to  be  a  law  of  literary  devel- 
opment, each  past  stage  in  that  develop- 
ment is  sure  of  a  recall  in  the  long  course 
of  time.  Men  of  the  romantic  temper 
will  not  let  the  balladists  and  the  Shake- 
speareans  die;  men  of  classical  sympathies 
will  not  forget  Dryden  and  Pope  and 
Arnold.  Every  new  period  must  be  able 
to  read  the  masterpieces  of  other  tongues 
in  its  own  language;  and  accordingly 
Chapman  translates  Homer  for  the  Eliza- 
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betlians,  Pope  for  the  men  of  Anne's 
time,  and  Lang,  Bryant  and  Palmer  for  our 
own  age  of  many-sided  literary  taste  and 
activity.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  every 
fresh  movement  in  English  literature  will 
feel  the  necessity  of  retranslating  Homer, 
Dante  and  Goethe;  and  that  the  works  of 
these  masters  will  mean  as  much  to  the 
generations  to  come  as  the  books  of  their 
own  making. 

It  i&  idle  to  call  these  masters  of  life 
and  art "  crumbling  idols,"  and  to  attempt 
to  pull  them  down.  They  cannot  be  de- 
throned because  they  rule  by  the  divine 
right  of  the  highest  service  to  men.  They 
may  be  idolatrously  worshipped  at  times 
and  slavishly  imitated;  but  the  cure  for 
these  excesses  is  to  be  found  in  the  better 
education  of  public  taste,  not  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  objects  of  an  admiration 
which  runs  to  excess.  To  attempt  to  pull 
down  the  gods  because  the  worshippers  are 
too  ardent  shows  a  kindred  lack  of  sound 
sense  in  the  iconoclasts  and  the  idolaters. 
The  great  books  survive  because  they  are 
charged  with  the  same  vitality  which  gives 
life  to  men  of  to-day ;  they  live,  to  put  it  in 
plain  English,  because  they  are  alive.  They 
are,  for  this  reason,  the  contemporaries  of 
every  generation ;  they  travel  with  the  race 
and  they  will  go  with  us  to  the  end  of  the 
journey:  not  to  enslave  us,  nor  impose 
inflexible  forms  upon  us,  nor  to  crowd 
out  men  of  a  later  genius;  but  to  educate, 
liberate  and  refresh;  and,  in  the  truest 
sense,  to  prepare  us  to  recognize  and  enjoy 
their  successors.  There  are  a  good  many 
obsolete  words  in  Shakespeare;  or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  Shakespeare  uses  a  good 
many  words  in  senses  in  which  they  are 
no  longer  used;  but  in  all  that  goes  to 
making  life  vivid  and  real,  and  intensely 
interesting,  Shakespeare  is  quite  as  en- 
tirely one  of  us  as  Mr.  Kipling.  He  did 
not  have  access  to  steamships,  locomotives 
and  modem  methods  of  bridge-building, 
but  he  had  such  intimate  knowledge  of  a 


number  of  professions  and  trades  that 
some  of  his  students  hold  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  intelligent  actors  of 
time,  others  affirm  that  he  was  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  first  order,  and  still  others  that 
his  work  unmistakably  belongs  to  the 
greatest  lawyer  of  the  age. 

We  are  not  carrying  Homer,  Dante^ 
Moliere,  Cervantes,  Goethe  and  Shakes- 
peare with  us  because  it  is  the  fashion  or 
because  knowledge  of  their  works  has  be- 
come a  sacred  tradition ;  but  because  we 
cannot  break  away  from  them;  they  know 
too  much  about  us;  they  have  too  much  to 
say  to  us;  they  are  too  important  and  too 
interesting,  and  we  do  not  need  to  guard 
ourselves  against  their  influence.  That 
influence  may  at  times  disturb  us  and 
deflect  us  from  the  course  which  nature 
has  marked  out  for  us;  but,  in  the  long 
run,  that  influence  is  cast  wholly  on  the 
side  of  individual  freedom  and  power.  It 
is  impossible  to  educate  and  liberate  a 
man  without  making  him  more  com- 
pletely master  of  himself  and  his  fortunes. 
The  need  of  every  age  is  not  to  escape  the 
influence  of  the  masters  of  the  mighty 
line,  but  to  understand  what  it  flows  from 
and  to  what  it  tends. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in 
the  spiritual  history  of  the  race  is  that 
which  reports  its  rediscoveries  of  great 
writers.  The  early  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century  are  memorable  chiefly  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Greek  writers  and  the  deep 
impulse  which  that  recovery  gave  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  Europe.  Petrarch,  the 
earliest  of  modern  scholars,  went  sorrow- 
ing to  the  grave  because  he  knew  no 
Greek  ;  and  it  was  his  ardor  which  kin- 
dled the  enthusiasm  of  Boccaccio  for 
Greek  poetry.  Europe  was  searched  for 
manuscripts  as  with  a  lighted  candle  ; 
collectors  offered  great  sums  for  missing 
authors  ;  Niccolo  Niccoli  spent  his  entire 
fortune  in  buying  books,  and  then  dipped 
generously  in   the  deeper  purse  of    the 
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Medici  ;  Poggio,  as  the  result  of  an  eager 
examination  of  the  religious  houses  of 
southern  Germany,  recovered  six  orations 
of  Cicero,  the  first  complete  Quintilian, 
parts  of  Lucretius  and  twelve  comedies  of 
Plautus — and  this  was  but  the  beginning 
of  his  achievements  as  a  restorer  of  the 
best  heritage  of  the  past.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  discoverer  became  a  passion 
and  led  to  all  manner  of  extravagance,  but 
it  enriched  the  race  for  all  time. 

These  ardent  seekers  after  lost  or  for- 
gotten books,  who  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  liberating  influence  of  the  Renais- 
sance, were  conspicuous  rather  by  reason 
of  their  opportunity  than  of  their  occupa- 
tion or  their  enthusiasm.  Every  genera- 
tion has  had  its  discoverers  or  recoverers. 
Bishop  Percy's  "  Reliques/'  the  early  col- 
lectors of  Scotch  and  English  ballads. 
Herder's  luminous  interpretation  of  the 
older  popular  literature,  the  gathering  in 
of  the  rich  harvest  of  fairy  tales  by  the 
brothers  Grimm,  mark  some  of  the  criti- 
cal stages  in  the  development  of  the 
human  spirit.  The  publication  of  LamVs 
"  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  Shakes- 
peare,'' was  an  event  of  moment  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples.  "  You  must  be  content,"  he 
wrote  later,  "with  sometimes  a  scene, 
sometimes  a  song  ;  a  speech,  or  passage,  or 
a  poetical  image,  as  they  happen  to  strike 
me.  I  read  without  order  of  time  ;  I  am 
a  poor  hand  at  dates  ;  and  for  any  biog- 
raphy of  the  Dramatists  I  must  refer  to 
writers  who  are  more  skilful  in  such  mat- 
ters. My  business  is  with  their  poetry 
only."  The  last  sentence  is  significant  ; 
it  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  the  lover  of 
literature  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  the 
student  of  literature  for  the  sake  of  what 
may  be  called  its  accidents,  that  led  Lamb 
back  to  a  study  of  the  Elizabethans, 
which  has  broadened  the  literary  inter- 
ests of  modern  England.     And  this  is  the 


attitude  of  readers  in  general  toward  the 
great  writers  of  the  past ;  they  are  con- 
cerned not  with  questions  of  text  or  liter- 
ary history,  but  with  the  substance  of  the 
great  books — their  vitality,  power,  beauty, 
humor,  pathos. 

The  remarkable  series  of  new  editions 
of  what  are  called  "standard  authors" 
which  ha^  been  coming  from  the  press  of 
late  years  deserves  attention  and  can 
hardly  be  without  some  element  of  cheer 
for  those  who  hold  that  literature  is  one 
of  the  most  searching  and  formative  of 
educational  influences.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  instantly  said  by  those  who  recognized 
soundness  of  taste  and  aspiration  only  in 
the  dead,  that  the  republication,  on  so 
large  a  scale,  of  the  books  of  the  past  is  a 
commercial  venture,  conceived  in  greed 
and  born  in  avarice  ;  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  remember  that  this  venture  would  be 
commerciallv  disastrous  if  it  were  not 
planned  with  reference  to  generous  de- 
mands from  a  large  class  of  people.  As  a 
rule,  people  do  not  buy  what  they  do  not 
want.  If  they  buy  good  books  it  is  not 
irrational  to  infer  that  they  care  for  good 
books.  At  least,  that  would  have  been 
true  of  any  past  generation. 

The  tide  of  republication  shows  no  signs 
of  abating,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
a  library  of  the  best  English  and  Ameri- 
can writers  can  be  formed  by  drawing 
upon  editions  of  not  more  than  two  years' 
standing.  Wordsworth  has  lately  come  to 
us  in  eleven  volumes;  Byron  is  now  find- 
ing his  way  to  his  readers  in  two  editions, 
both  of  which  promise  notable  intelligence 
and  thoroughness  of  editing;  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  appear  side  by  side  as  in  the 
days  when  they  were  working  in  the  same 
city;  the  "  Spectator"  puts  on  its  old-time 
dress  with  an  introduction  by  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  lovers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  essayists;  Fielding  seeks  his  own 
in  a  form  which  evidences  his  publish- 
er's faith   that  his  own  are  waiting  for 
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him;  Jane  Austen  has  approached  us  so 
many  times  of  late,  and  in  guise  so  attrac- 
tive, that  one  can  almost  imagine  her  shy 
blush  beyond  the  grave:  the  most  consci- 
entious and  capable  American  editors  have 
given  us  what  may  be  accepted  as  a  defi- 
nitive text  of  Poe;  Charlotte  Bronte  is  to 
be  had  in  the  thinnest  or  the  most  portly 
of  volumes;  Scott's  good  fortune  has  been 
uninterrupted  for  many  years,  but  it  has 
never  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
Temple  edition;  Carlyle  and  Burns  have 
celebrated  their  respective  centenaries  in 
ways  of  substantial  benefit  to  their  read- 
ers; Gibbon  is  coming  from  the  press 
with  a  deliberation  worthy  of  the  dignity 
of  his  work;  Parkman  has  received  ade- 
quate attention  in  the  matter  of  form. 
This  list  is  too  long,  but  it  would  be  much 
longer  if  it  were  inclusive,  and  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  two  new  translations  of 
Balzac,  or  of  the  new  renderings  of  Moli- 
dre,  Turgenev  and  Omar  Khdyydm,  nor  of 
the  extraordinary  single  volume  editions  of 
many  of  the  English  and  American  poets 
which  are  now  at  hand. 

We  are  free  to  discover  the  limitations 
of  the  books  which  our  fathers  were  con- 
tent to  admire;  but  we  insist  upon  putting 
them  in  fresh  raiment  and  receive  them, 
with  all  their  sins  upon  i;hem,  with  open 
arms.  Mr.  Lang,  who  once  sat  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful,  is  now  doing  penance 
by  editing  a  new  edition  of  Dickens;  and 
we  should  hardly  open  our  eyes  with  sur- 
prise if  it  were  announced  that  Mr. 
Howells  had  undertaken  to  write  a  series 
of  introductions  to  a  new  edition  of  Thack- 
eray. Nor  does  an  interest  in  the  person- 
alities of  the  older  writers  show  any 
signs  of  flagging.     Mrs.  Ritchie,  under  a 


pressure  of  invitation  and  suggestion 
which  must  have  been  urgent  these  many 
years,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  preface  each  of 
her  father's  books  with  a  brief  chapter  of 
autobiography.  The  last  five  years  have 
seen  the  publication  of  some  admirable 
and  searching  biographical  and  critical 
work  upon  the  plays,  poems  and  history 
of  Shakespeare.  The  tide  of  Carlyleana, 
instead  of  ebbing,  shows  signs  of  renewed 
force  and  volume;  new  letters  of  Byron 
and  Lamb  have  been  made  public;  certain 
juvenilia  of  Shelley  have  been  discovered. 
So  thoroughly  is  the  field  of  literary  schol- 
arship tilled  that  nothing  of  value,  either 
as  product  or  as  information,  is  likely 
to  escape  the  search  of  trained  students. 
In  many  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Keats 
letters,  for  instance,  these  recoveries  or 
discoveries  are  of  very  great  importance; 
in  some  cases,  as  in  Mr.  Lang's  painstak- 
ing scrutiny  of  Lockhart's  career,  they 
clear  up  obscure  passages  in  literary  his- 
tory; in  other  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
Shelley  juvenilia,  they  are  distinctly  un- 
fortunate both  for  the  author  and  the 
reader.  We  must  take  the  good  with  the 
evil,  however;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  value,  as  a  whole,  of  the 
recent  discoveries  of  literary  scholarship. 
The  zeal  of  the  scholars  and  students, 
guided  by  intelligence,  is  likely  to  put 
into  our  possession  all  our  literature  that 
is  worth  preserving;  and  if  that  zeal 
brings  to  light  some  things  that  would 
better  be  forgotten  there  are  few  easier 
things  than  to  forget.  The  zeal  of  editors 
and  students  witnesses  the  abiding  inter- 
est in  the  enduring  work  of  the  past  and, 
at  the  same  time,  feeds  that  interest  with 
fresh  material. 

Hamilton  W.  Mahie, 


THE  RAMBLER 

''IMIE  volume  just  published  as  a  memo-  believe  that  less  than  a  hundred  copies 

^      rial  of  Anton  Seidl  contains  a  col-  remain  out  of  the  one  thousand  printed. 

lection    of    personal    tributes    probably  We  reproduce  a  photograph  of  Seidl  at  his 

unequalcd   since  the  death   of   Wagner,  summer  home  and  the  portrait  which  is 

Many  of  these  letters  are  reproduced  in  the  favorite  with  Mre.  Seidl. 
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autographic  facsimile,  and  there  are  many  Together  with  this  excellent  photograph 

portraits  and    other  illustrations  of  the  of  the  dead  musician  we  publish  portraits 

first  interest  to  lovers  of   Seidl   and  of  of  Mr.  James  Huneker  and  Mr.  William 

music.     The  book   is  published    (by  the  J.  Henderson,  both  of  whom  have  con- 

Scribners)   only  for  aubscribera,  and  we  tributed  to  the  music  literature  of  this 
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aprina;,  besides  doing  their  regular  music 
criticiara  for  their  respective  periodicala. 
Mr.  Kuneker's  face  looks  a  little  odd 
without  the  glasses  which  he  usually 
wears,  but  Mr.  Hendersoa's  picture  is 
excellent.  Their  new  books  are  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  Book 

BUTEB. 


Here  are  two  Boston  stories  about  a 
certain  Chicago  author  whose  humorous 
philosophy  has  met  with  great  favor  of 
late.  He  was  talking  with  a  friend  about 
the  curious  epidemic  of  ill-smelling  novels 
which  began,  roughly  speaking,  with  the 
"  Keynotes  "  books,  and  has  scarcely  yet 
been  subdued.  The  Boston  man  said :  "  It 
was  a  dreadful  disease  while  it  lasted. 
One  hardly  knows  what  to  call  it." 
"  Well,"  said  the  Chicago  man,  "  I  sup- 
pose you  might  call  it  the  Beerbohmic 
plague  of  literature." 


The  other  story  is  about  Messrs.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.'s  edition  of  "  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,"  just  issued.  One  of 
the  firm  said  to  the  Chicago  man — who 
(we  fear  some  may  begin  to  suspect)  is  no 
other  than  Mr.  "Dooley"  Dunne:  "Now, 
that's  a  good  book ;  it  ought  to  sell  well. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  has  never 
been  published  separately  before,  you 
know.  It  ought  to  go  pretty  well."  "  Oh, 
yes,"  assented  the  Chicago  man.  "  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do.  Pub- 
lish Alger's  Farewell  Address  and  sell  a 
hundred  thousand  copies." 
J* 

While  M.  Edouard  Rod,  following  in 
the  BuccesBion  of  MM.  Bruneti^re  and 
Doumic,  is  greatly  Interesting  the  audi- 
ences of  Cambridge  and  Boston  with  his 
lectures  on  French  and  English  literature, 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  preparing 
to  publish  a  translation  of  his  novel, 
"  Pastor    Nandio's    Young    Wife."    The 
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translator  is  Bradley  Gilman,  and  the 
story  is  a  study  of  French  Huguenot  life. 
Another  translation  of  uncommon  inter- 
eat  vhich  the  same  firm  is  abont  to  bring 
oftt  ia  "  The  Miraclea  of  Antichrist "  by 
Selma  Lagerlof.  Her  previous  "  Story  of 
Gosta  Berling"  was  translated  by  Mrs. 
Pauline  Bancroft  Flach,  a  granddaughter 
of  George  Bancroft,  married  to  a  Swediah 
naval  officer,  and  living  in  Sweden,  She 
translates  this  second  story,  of  which  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  Etna  region  of  Sicily, 
From  still  another  land  comes  a  new 
volume  by  Sienkiewicz,  "  In  Vain,"  trans- 
lated, like  its  predecesBors,  by  Mr,  Jere- 
miah Curtin.  When  it  ia  added  that 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  amongst 
their  spring  booka  new  editions  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Bowman  Dodd's  "  Cathedral  Days" 
and  "  Three  Normandy  Inns,"  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  list  presents  a  cosmopolitan 
aspect.  The  new  edition  of  the  Worme- 
ley  Balzac  strengthena  the  impreasion. 


We  regret  that  a  typographical  error 
in  a  foot-note  to  Mrs.  Adelaide  H.  Gar- 
land's sketch  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton,  the 
artist,  in  the  March  Book  Buyer,  should 
have  referred  to  the  author  as  Mr.  Garland. 
By  another  slip  in  the  same  article,  Mr. 
Kitton  was  made  to  live  on  the  "Vem- 
liam  "  road  instead  of  the  Verulam  road, 
in  St.  Albans. 

J* 

The  appreciation  of  Mark  Twain  cer- 
tainly waxes  with  every  following  year. 
Now  we  are  promised  the  "  Autograph 
Edition "  of  Mr.  Clemens's  complete 
works,pnblishedby  subscription  in  twenty- 
two  octavo  volumes,  with  illnstrations 
by  Peter  Newell,  T.  de  Thulstrup,  W.  B. 
Clinedinst,  Frederick  Dielman,  J.  G. 
Brown  (in  the  "Tom  Sawyer"  volume), 
E.  W.  Kemble,  Frank  T.  Merrill,  Dan 
Heard,  F.  V.  Du  Mond,  F.  B.  Opper,  and 
A.  B.  Frost.  There  will  also  be  many 
portraits  of  the  author,  etched  after 
photographs  and  paintings,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
W.  Bicknell,  or  made  in  photogravure. 
The  author  will  write  a  preface.  Prof. 
Brander  Matthews  has  contributed  a  T,000- 
word  Introduction,  in  which  he  reiterates 
his  belief  in  Mark  Twain  as  a  writer 
in  the  class  with  Cervantes.  There 
are  to  be  only  513  numbered  copies, 
bonnd  in  morocco,  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  and  each  initial  volume  will  contain 
Mr.  Clemens's  autograph.  The  edition  is 
to  be  made  by  the  author's  original  pub- 
lishers, now  styled  the  American  Publish- 
ing Co.  of  Hartford. 
* 

An  important  biography  just  issued  hy 
the  Scribners  is  the  "Life  of  Danton," 
by  Hilaire  Belloc,  late  scholar  of  Balliol, 
who  has  done  abundant  though  tardy 
justice  to  the  character  and  achievements 
of  this  great  figure — Mr.  Belloc  calls  him 
"  colossal " — in  the  Second  Period  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Besides  the  cen- 
tral  figure,   the  book  gives  a  complete 
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narratiTe  of  the  most  dramatic  phases 
of  the  BeTolation,  and  a  brilliant  pic- 
ture of  France  herself.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  portraits. 

Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  of  Boston, 
has  undertaken,  in    addition   to  all  his 
other  literarj  enterprises,  the  editing  of  a 
email  monthly  magazine,  Booh  Culture,  of 
which  the  April  number  is  the  third.     It 
is  designed  especially  for  collectors  and 
conooisseurB,  and  is 
of  the  format  at  first 
made  popular  by  the 
Chap   Book    in   its 
earliest  days. 

Books  abont  the 
Klondike  maltiply. 
Besides  Mr.  Gar- 
land's forthcoming 
narrative,  which  we 
referred  to  last 
month,  the  Scrib- 
ners  announce  a 
hook  of  adventures 
"In  the  Klondjke 
— with  a  "y" — by 

Mr.  Frederick  Pal-  ""*  "" 

mer,  who  gives  his  readers  a  more  graphic 
and  satisfactory  idea  of  life  in  that  region 
than  has  previonsly  appeared.  He  has 
put  many  facts  of  real  significance  into 
his  book,  afi  well  as  a  lot  of  photographs. 
And  the  Putnams  announce  a  book  called 
"  Two  Women  in  the  Klondike,"  by  Mary 
E.  Hitchcock,  which  is  the  narrative  of  a 
journey  undertaken  in  the  summer  of 
1898  by  Mrs.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  the 
widow  of  the  late  Commander  Hitchcock, 
U.  8.  N.,  and  Miss  Van  Buren,  a  grand- 
niece  of  President  Van  Buien.  It  is  a 
tale  of  a  summer  journey,  but  the  traveler 
found  occasional  hardships  even  at  that 
season  of  the  year. 

jn 

Through  the  courtesy  of  her  publishers. 


Messrs.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  we  are  able  to 
publish  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Kate  Chopin, 
whose  "  Bayou  Folk"  had  many  delighted 
readers,and  whose  new  novel, "  The  Awak- 
ening," is  now  in  press.     The  story  is  said 
to  be  analytical  and  fine-spun,  and  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  women. 
Jt 
Among  the  other  new  fiction  announced 
by  these  Chicago  publishers,  one  is  glad  to 
see  a  new  story  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford   —   "  The 
Maid  He  Married," 
and  a  collection  of 
Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peat- 
tie's  stories  for  chil- 
dren, most  of  which 
have  appeared  in  St. 
Nicholas    and    the 
Youth' $  Companion. 
A  new  collection  of 
short  stories  by  Mr. 
Stanley     Waterloo, 
called  "  The  Wolf's 
Long  Howl,"  a  new 
edition  of  Korman 
Gale's     charming 
story,  "A  June  Ro- 
mance," and  "  Luci- 
fer: A  Theological  Tragedy,"  by  Professor 
George  Santayana,  are  interesting  items 
in  a  long  list  of  spring  announcements. 

The  American  edition  of  Victor  Duruy's 
"  Qeneral  History  "  was  made  to  cover  the 
most  recent  events  by  supplementary 
chapters  written  by  Professor  Edwin  A. 
Grosvenorof  Amherst  College.  The  pub- 
lishers of  the  book,  Messrs.  T.  T.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  are  now  bringing  out  these  chapters 
as  a  separate  volume,  called  "  Contempor- 
ary History."  It  deals  with  the  moat 
prominent  political  events  in  Europe  and 
North  America  during  the  half-century 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  With  maps  and 
a  complete  index  it  is  equipped  for  con- 
siderable usefulness. 
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"Municipal  Monopolies  "  is  the  title  of 
a  book  Tipon   the  point  of  publication  by 
Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     Its  various 
chapters  are  written  by  six  different  men 
of   acknowledged    competence    to  speak 
upon  the  problems  of  water-supply,  light- 
ing, street-railway  and  telephone  monopo- 
lies in  cities.     Mr.  Edward  Vf.  Bemis  is 
the  chief  contributor  and  editor.     In  his 
preface  he  says  :  "  While  some  portions  of 
this  work  are  particularly   designed   for 
special  students  of 
believed  that  the  1 
will  be  of  interest 
the    general    readt 
writers  are  declaret 
"  in  more  or  less 
nonnced      sympatl 
with  an  extension 
of  public  own- 
ership of  these    ^ 
city      monopo- 
lies,"     yet      they 
have   tried   to    trei 
the  problem  not  as 
tizans.    The  book  : 
as  Volume  XVI  i: 
ell's  Library  of  Ec 
Politics,"  aud  has  i 
purpose  the  possibi 

place  not  altogether  unlike  that  of     ■»« 
"  The  City  Wilderness,"  the  admir- 
able work  recently  published  by  residents 
of  the  South  End  House  in  Boston, 


We  believe  that  "  McTeague,"  which 
Mr.  Beach  reviews  with  gusto  on  another 
page,  is  the  second  book  of  its  author,  Mr. 
Frank  Norris,  of  San  Francisco.  It  is 
certainly  a  striking  story,  "  whether  it 
strikes  you  favorably  or  not,"  as  somebody 
remarked  after  reading  it.  Mr.  Korris's 
photograph,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Doubleday  &  McClure,  shows  him 
to  be  almost  as  young  a  man  as  Mr.  Walter 
Appleton  Clark,  the  illustrutor,  who  has 


also  made  a  coDspicuous  success  within  a 
ye;ir  or  two  with  his  imaginative  work. 


Miss  Magda  Stuart   Sindici,  who  has 
been   known   through    her   novel,   "Via 
Lucja "  as  "  Vivaria  Kassandra,"  aud  has 
receni-iy  become  in  actual  life  Mrs.  Will- 
iam  Ileinemann,   has,  besides   marrying 
her  publisher  in  England,  just  changed 
her  publishers  in  America.     Messrs.  L.  C. 
3  taken  over  "  Via 
Messrs.    George  H, 
)  Son,  and  announce 
hat  they  will  soon 
1  8  new  novel  by  the 
e  writer.    From  the 
ame  house  they  have 
also    seen  red    the 
rights    to    the 
hf      four  novels  by 
Gabriele  D'An- 
nunzio,      hitherto 
ublished     in     Kew 
k,    and    will    soon 
out    a  fifth   novel, 
y  the  young  Italian. 
1  in  Boston  in  the 
of   certain  popular 
y   to  be  still   more 
io"»»      important    within    the   immediate 
future.     The  unfortunate  failure  of 
Messrs.  Lamson,  WolfEe  &  Co.  opens  up 
many  possibilities  in  the  transfer  of  liter- 
ary property.     It  has  also   the   salutary 
effect  of  causing  all  the  young  publishers 
to  look  carefully  at  the  foundations  upon 
which  they  stand.    But  whatever  the  in- 
direct suggestions  of  the  failure  may  be, 
the  short  career  of  the  firm  certainly  pre- 
sented a  stirring  example  of  industry  and 
enterprise. 

Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  has  lately 
translated  a  novel  of  adventure  from  the 
French,  called  "The  Secret  of  Fouger- 
euse,"  which  will  be  published  at  once  by 
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MeBsre.  Marlier  Gallanan  &  Co.,  of  Bostuii. 
MIbb  Guinej'a  charm  aa  poet  and  essayist 
should  contribute  to  the  attractiveness  of 
any  translation  she  undertakes. 

We  take  mncli  pleasure  in  publishing, 
by  permission,  and  we  think  for  the  first 
time,  the  portraits  of  three  young  Ameri- 
can poetesses,  each  the  daughter  of  a  lit- 
erary man  of  distinction.  A  volume  of 
Miss  Hay's  poems  has  just  appeared,  but 
Miss  Hawthorne  and  Miss  Howclls  are  best 
known  through  thoir  occasional  contribu- 
tions to  the  magazines. 
j> 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go.  an- 
nounce a  new  popular  edition  of  the  "  Let- 
ters and  Memoirs  "  of  Charlotte  Cushman, 
edited  by  Emma  Stebbins.  The  new  vol- 
ume in  the  American  Statesmen  Series 
is  devoted  to  Thaddeus  Stevens,  by  Sam- 
uel W.  McCall ;  and  Mr.  Charles  T.  Cope- 


land's  "  Letters  of  Carlyle  to  His  Youngest 
bister,"  will  soon  appear  from  the  same 
press.  One  of  the  most  alluring  announce- 
ments of  the  season  is  a  new  volume  of 
"  Tiverton  Tales,"  by  Mies  Alice  Brown, 
who  in  "  Meadow  Grass  "  first  introduced 
ua  to  Tiverton  and  its  people. 
J* 
Archibald  Lampman,  the  Canadian  poet 
who  died  last  month,  was  perhaps  the 
clearest  voice  in  the  whole  choir  in  which 
are  gathered  Bliss  Carman,  Dnncan  G. 
Scott,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  and  W.  W. 
Campbell.  Lampman  was  essentially  a 
product  of  Canadian  soil  and  environment. 
He  came  of  a  pioneer  family,  was  born  in 
Western  Ontario  and  educated  at  Trinity 
University.  In  18S3  he  became  a  clerk 
in  the  post-office  department  at  Ottawa, 
and  in  188"  began  contributing  to  the 
American  magazines.  Two  volumes  of  his 
poetry  were  published  in  1S88  and  1897, 
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and  a  third  collection,  called  "  Alcyooe," 

was  in  press  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A 
deep  and  intense  love  of  nature  was  a 
characteristic  of  his  verse,  which  was  a^ 
full  of  color  and  "  atmosphere  "  as  a  paint- 
ing. A  friend  of  his  in  Ottawa  sends  na 
the  following  note, which  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  Lampman's  many  admirers: 

"It  has  been  decided  among  the  liternr]' friends 
of  the  late  Archibald  Iiarapinan,  ol  Ottawa,  to 
issne  a  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works,  em- 
boiljing  tlie  poems  contained  in  lib  two  volumes, 
'Among  the  Millet'  and  'Lyrics  of  Earth,'  as 
well  OS  the  book  which  was  in  press  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  '  Alcjone,'  »nd  a  Dumber  of  unpub- 
lished sonnets,  lyrics  and  ballads.  .Some  of  Mr. 
Lampman's  GnesI  and  most  characteriatic  work 
was  found  among  his  MSS.  after  his  death.  The 
editing  of  t)ie  work  is  in  the  handsof  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell  -Scott,  who  is  being  assisted  by  Dr.  S.  B. 
Dawsou.  The  book  will  be  a  largo  octavo.  4.'i0  to 
500  pages,  gilt  top,  rough  edge^.  It  will  contain 
a  well-executed  portrait,  a  sonnet  reproduced  in 
ind  a  short  memoir.    The  price  will  be 


$S.OO  or  $2.30.  Names  of  subscribers  may  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Scott  at  Ottawa.  A  full  prospectus  b  to 
be  issued  shortif ." 

We  reprint  from  Scribmr's  Magazine, 
where  more  of  Lampman's  verse  was  pub- 
lished than  in  any  other  single  periodical, 
one  of  his  finest  sonnets: 

THE   VOICES   OF   EARTH 

"  We  have  not  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

The  song  of  slar  to  star;  but  there  are  sounds 
More  deep  than  human  joy  or  human  tears, 

That  nature  uses  in  her  common  rounds; 
The  fall  of  streams,  the  cry  of  winds  that  strain 

The  oak,  the  roaring  of  the  sea's  surge,  might 
Of  thunder  breaking  afar  off,  or  rain 

That  falls  by  minutes  in  the  summer  night. 
These  are  the  voices  of  earth's  secret  soul,  - 

Uttering  the  mystery  from  which  she  came 
To  him  who  hears  them  grief  beyond  control, 

Or  joy  inscrutable  without  a  name 
Wakes  in  his  heart  thoughts  buried  there,  im- 

pearled 
Before  the  birth  and  making  of  the  world." 
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A  movemeat  is  in  progress  to  erect  a 
monQoieiit  to  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  who 
was  for  many  years  the  editor  of  the  Mag- 
azine of  Amnrican  History,  and  wrote  the 
comprehenBive  "History  of  the  City  of 
New  York."  Subecriptione  to  the  fund 
may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Salisbury, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

As  Mr.  Ernest  Pcixotto  was  turning 
over  a  pile  of  old  sketclies  the  other  day 
he  came  across  his  drawing  for  one  of  the 
Latins  covers,  which  we  reproduce  "  for  re- 
membrance," and  on  the  back  of  that  piece 
of  cardboard  was  drawn  the  original 
sketch  for  the  Stevenson  memorial  foun- 
tain, erected  in  Portsmouth  Square,  San 
Francisco,  which  was  a  favorite  lounging- 
place  of  R.  L.  S.     The  drawing  was  made 


original  drawlIiB  by  Willis  Polli] 


by  Willis  Polk,  an  architect  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who,  with  Bruce  Porter,  made  the 
final  plans  for  the  memorial.  The  design 
here  shown  differs  but  little  from  the  final 
embodiment  of  the  idea.  The  ship  was 
reduced  in  size,  and  the  base  made  higher. 
The  persons  directly  interested  in  the 
erection  of  this  memorial  were  all  inti- 
mately associated  on  the  Lark,  and  it  was 
while  they  were  at  work  together  upon 
that  quaint  bird  that  the  project  was  first 
set  on  foot.  This  drawing  was  made  in 
1896,  and  the  memorial  was  finished  about 
ft  year  later.  A  photograph  of  the  fountain 
appeared  in  The  Book  Butee  for  Janu- 
ary, 1898. 

* 
This  portrait  of  Mr.  Frank  T.  Bullen, 
whose  "  Cruise  of  the  Cachelot "  is  re- 
viewed upon  another  page,  is  printed  here 
through  the  courtesy  of  his  publishers, 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Besides   Mr.   Loomis's  book  of   verse, 
whose  cover-deeign  we  reproduce,  Mr.  H. 
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H.  Rugeell's  list 
of  spring  publi- 
cations includes 
a  record  of  the 
Whistler  case 
calliid  "The  Ba- 
ronet and  the 
Butterflj ;  A 
Valentine  and 
a  Verdict.  Eden 
versus  Whis- 
tler," written 
by  J.  McNeill 
Whistler.  Cer- 
tainly, one  has 
his  choice  of 
titles  here.  Mr. 
Kuasell  also  has 


n 
1 


[For  Mr.  Loomt 
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in  hand  a  "  Portfolio  of  National  Por- 
traits," containing  eight  portraits  of  his- 
toric Americans,  engraved  on  wood  by 
Krnell.  A  book  of  cartoons  by  W.  A. 
Rogers,  called  "  Political  Hits,"  is  also 
under  way.  Mr.  Rnssell's  books  are  al- 
ways attractively  made;  no  more  charm- 
ing books  have  been  published  in  New 
York  than  the  "  Queen's  Garland "  (of 
Elizabethan  songs),  or  the  edition  of 
"Trelawny  of  the  Wells,"  or  the  Ehead 
brothers'  illustrated  edition  of  the  "  Idylls 
of  the  King."  This  last  book  is  a  highly 
successful  attempt  to  produce  an  effect  of 
&ne  mbricatioD  on  paper  with  the  quality 
of  Japan  paper,  at  a  very  low  price.  The 
decorations  by  the  Rheads  vary  in  excel- 
lence, hot  as  a  whole  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

J* 
Rival  factions  of  men  and  women  in 
Boston  are  providently  catering  to  the 
English  sparrows  by  writing  letters  to 
the  Transcript  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
tearing  down  their  nests  in  the  Common 
on  the  other.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Olive  - 
Thome  Miller  is  publishing,  through 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  "  A 
First  Book  of  Birds,"  which,  in  reality,  is 


Rhfinea,"  in  the  pceas  aC  Mr.  R.  H,  RuBsell] 

at  least  Mrs.  Miller's  seventh.     But  it  is 
meant  as  a  "first  book"  for  young  readers, 


Num^^r  W' 
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and  will  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  very  agree- 
able introduction  to  a  study  which  has 
made  extraordinary  gains  in  popularity 
within  recent  years. 

A  novel  by  "  Q  "  begins  in  the  April 
Scribner  which  has  so  brilliant  a  quality 
that  we  are  impelled  to  recommend  it  un- 
reservedly to  all  readers  who  love  such  a 
good  story  as  Stevenson  knew  how  to 
tell.  It  is  called  "  The  Ship  of  Stars/'  and 
is  a  Cornish  love  story. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
was  founded  in  1791.  On  the  tenth  of 
March,  1899,  it  entered  the  sumptuous 
new  building  at  the  entrance  to  the  Boston 
Parkway  System.  Jeremy  Belknap,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  organization,  wrote 
of  it  at  its  beginning  :  "  It  is  intended 
to  be  an  active,  not  a  passive,  literary  body  ; 
not  to  lie  waiting  like  a  bed  of  oysters 
for  the  tide  of  communication  to  flow 
in  upon  us,  but  to  seek  and  find,  to  pre- 
serve and  communicate,  literary  intelli- 
gence, especially  in  the  historic  way.*' 
There  has  seldom  been  a  better  prog- 
nostication. The  society  has  done  pre- 
cisely what  its  founder  foresaw  for  it. 
The  new  building,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Wheelwright  &  Haven,  is  not  only  a  monu- 
ment to  the  devotion  of  past  members, 
but  a  treasure-house  of  historical  docu- 
ments and  books.  The  opening  in  March 
was  but  an  informal  affair,  only  one  room, 
the  Dowse  Library,  being  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. The  formal  opening  will  take 
place  during  April,  and  then,  undoubt- 
edly, the  full  significance  of  the  society's 
work  will  be  made  manifest. 

From  Mr.  Coster's  gallery  we  reproduce 
this  month  four  most  interesting  old  por- 
traits. The  photograph  of  Mr.  Headley 
was  taken  by  Remillard,  in  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  and  that  of  Mr.  Cranch  by  Rock- 


wood,  at  845  Broadway.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Mitchell  has  nothing  to  identify  the 
photographer,  but  nothing  can  be  more  at- 
tractive than  this  almost  ideal  portrait  of 
Ik  Marvel  as  he  looked  when  the  "Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor "  were  in  their  early  edi- 
tions. The  fine  photograph  of  Mr.  Field 
was  taken  by  Rockwood  (at  839  Broad- 
way), from  a  painting  made  during  the 
fifties.  At  that  time  engravings  of  the 
late  Prince  Albert  were  very  popular  in 
New  York.  He  was  shown  standing,  and 
wearing  a  surtout,  and  Mr.  Field  was  jest- 
ingly accused  of  having  posed  himself  for 
his  own  portrait  after  the  figure  of  Prince 
Albert.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  facial 
resemblance  between  the  two  is  noticeable. 

It  is  now  definitely  announced  that 
Mrs.  Voynich's  own  dramatization  of  her 
novel,  "The  Gadfiy,"  of  which  story 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  issued  the 
seventeenth  impression,  will  be  performed 
in  this  country  next  fall. 

"The  Awkward  Age"  is  Mr.  Henry 
James's  contribution  to  the  Harpers' 
spring  book  list.  Other  fiction  includes 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  romance,  "  When  the 
Sleeper  Wakes,"  "  The  Span  o'  Life,"  a 
novel  by  William  McLennan  and  J.  N. 
Mcllwraith,  and  "Espiritu  Santo,"  by 
Henrietta  Dana  Skinner.  The  Harpers 
also  announce,  as  forthcoming,  Justin 
McCarthy's  "  Reminiscences,"  in  two  large 
volumes,  and  "  A  Thousand  Days  in  the 
Arctic,"  by  F.  G.  Jackson,  an  account  of 
his  difficult  journey  of  exploration  in 
Franz-Josef  Land. 

Another  interesting  collection  of  the 
Rossetti  family  papers,  edited  by  W.  M. 
Rossetti,  is  announced  for  early  publica- 
tion by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  "  Rus- 
kin,  Rossetti  and  Pre-Raphaelitism "  is 
the  title,  and  the  volume  contains  sixty 
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letters  and  other  papers  by  Mr,  Ruekin, 
dating  from   1854  to   18C2.      There  are 
twelve  plates  from  pictareg  by  Dante  Ros- 
aetti.    Two  interesting  volumes  of  verse 
are   in  preparation  by  the  same   firm — 
"  Lyrics  of  the  Hearth-Side,"    by   Paal 
Laurence  Dunbar,  and  "  My  Lady's  Slip- 
per and  Other  Po- 
ems," by  Dora  Si- 
gereon  (Mrs.  Clem- 
ent K.  Shorter).    A 
new  novel  by  Mrs. 
Barr,  "  I,  Thou  and 
The    Other    One," 
and  another  tale  by 
Miss  Beatrice  Har- 
raden      are       also 
among    these     an- 
nouncements. 

"  The     Reminis- 
cences of     a  Very 
Old    Man"  is    the 
striking  title  of  a 
volume     by     John 
Sartain,  which  the 
Appletons   promise 
for    early    publica- 
tion.  The  fifth  vol- 
ume of  McMaeters'a  »"-  wi"-' 
"History"  is  also  in  . 
their  press,  as  is  a  "  History  of  American 
Privateers,"  by  Edgar  S.  Maclay.   Among  ■ 
the  Appleton's  forthcoming  fiction   are 
"A  Duet,  with  an  Occasional  Chorus,"  by 
A.  Conan  Doyle;   "Snow  on  the  Head- 
light," by   Cy   Warman;  "Idylls  of  the 
Sea,"  by  Frank  T.  Bullen;  "  Love  Among 
the  Lions,"  by  F.  Anstey;  "  The  Mormon 
Prophet,"   by   Lily   Dougall,  and   "The 
Kingdom  of  Hate,"  by  T.  Gallon. 
Jt 

Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser's  "  Letters  from 
Japan  "  is  just  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Co.  As  the  wife  of  the  British  Min- 
ister to  Japan,  Mrs.  Fraser  had  excep- 
tional opportunities  to  observe  the  people, 


and  she  has  also  had  exceptional  sources 
of  information.     Her  narrative  of  the  life 
in  the  capital,  which   is  the  centre   of 
Japan's    vitality    to-day,    is    thoroughly 
charming  and  readable.     The  hundreds 
of  photographs  add  much  to  the  inform- 
ing character  of  these  two  handsome  vol- 
umes.     The    same 
house    issues    two 
plays  by  Henry  Ar- 
thur  Jones,   "The 
Rogue's     Comedy" 
and    "The    Physi- 
cian," in  convenient 
and  attractive   vol- 
umes for  the  hand 
or  pocket. 
Jt 
Father      Barry's 
portrait    has    been 
sent  us   by   Mr,  J. 
M,  Bulloch,  who  re- 
minds   us    in    his 
London  Letter  this 
month  that  the  re- 
verend   author    of 
"The    Two    Stan- 
dards" made  a  lec- 
ture tour  in  Ameri- 
m  BABxi  ca  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Century  Co., 
who  publish  the  book  in  this  country, 
report  it  as  selling  freely.  Mr.  Beach 
writes  of  it  upon  another  page. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  announce- 
ments of  the  season  is  that  of  a  volume  of 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams's  first-rate 
newspaper  stories,  which  is  now  in  the 
Scribners'  press.  The  book  is  named  from 
the  first  yarn — "  The  Stolen  Story,"  and 
includes,  among  the  seven  stories,  the 
beautiful  and  veracious  history  of  "  The 
Cub  Reporter  and  the  King  of  Spain," 
aud  "  The  Old  Reporter,"  a  serious  study 
of  some  psychological  details  of  jour- 
nalistic work.  The  Rambler. 


(The  lllustratlonB  of  the  house  are  from  aniaWur  photographB] 

GOLDWIN  SMITH  AT  HOME 


IT  is  an  ideal  home  that  Professor 
Qoldwin  Smith  occupies  in  the  Cana- 
dian centre  of  Toronto— ideal  for  a  man  of 
letters  who  lives  his  best  hours  in  his 
"temple  of  peace."  Though  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  city — and  within  sight 
and  sound  of  some  of  itB  buBlness  thor- 
oufj^hfares — it  is  doubtful  if  the  disturbing 
clang  of  the  trolley  bell,  or  the  discordant 
traffic  of  a  paved  street,  ever  penetrates  the 
sanctuary  of  books  hidden  away  in  The 
Grange.  The  old  house,  with  its  park-like 
lawn,  its  queenly  elms,  its  fenced-off 
paddock,  is  a  bit  of  old  England  In  new 
Canada.  One  leaves  the  rush  of  the  world 
behind  as  the  picturesque  lodge  is  passed, 
and  the  graveled  walk  is  followed  under 
the  spreading  trees  that  leads  to  the  ivy- 
covered  residence.  Its  age  stands  con- 
fessed in  the  figures  "  1817  "  carved  over 
the  portal,  making  it  one  of  the  oldest 
and  beet-preserved  early  century  houses 
in  this  city  of  homes.  The  fact  that 
bricks  for  its  construction  were  made 
in  Canada  instead  of  being  imported  from 


England,  was  regarded  at  the  time  as 
worthy  of  mention.  Equally  conspicuous 
in  interest  is  the  higtoric  incident  of  the 
black  bear  which,  in  the  days  when  Tor- 
onto was  known  as  "  Muddy  York  "  and 
lived  up  to  its  reputation,  ventured  into 
the  grounds  of  The  Grange  in  search  of  ad- 
venture. Bruin  found  it,  for  a  pair  of 
horses  with  the  suggestive  names  of  Bona- 
parte and  Jefferson,  spying  the  shaggy 
intruder,  ceased  their  pasturing  long 
enough  to  attack  the  animal  with  their 
front  feet,  and  to  such  effect  that  he  never 
lived  to  see  his  forest  haunts  again. 

The  house  presents  the  same  stately, 
porticoed  front  as  when  the  tragedy  of 
bruin  took  place  bard  by,  and  the  same 
lion-headed  brass  knocker  on  the  massive 
door  still  awakens  the  echoes,  as  it  has 
done  for  hundreds  of  other  callers  in  other 
years. 

Entering  tbe  home  as  the  broad  door  is 
thrown  open,  the  main  hall  emphasizes 
the  resemblance  of  the  place  to  the  country 
house  of  the  better  class  still  to  be  seen 
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in  rural  England.  The  atmosphere  of 
age  is  as  marked  as  the  memories  of  time 
that  hover  around  the  white  pillars,  the 
quaint  square  staircase,  the  carved  oaken 
cheats,  and  the  mahogany  cabinets  filled 
with  rare  china  and  early  Canadian 
relics.  All  the  decorations — the  bric- 
il'brac,  the  mirrors,  the  busts,  the  pictures 
and  curtains  and  stained-glass  windows 
effectively  harmonize. 

The  dining  apartment  may  be  called 
the  Cromwellian  Room,  from  the  stern 
face  of  the  Dictator-King  that  looks  down 
upon  one  from  the  wall.  While  seated  at 
the  mahogany  table,  polifhed  to  the  bright- 
nesB  of  a  mirror,  one  may  gaze  upon  a  por- 
trait gallery  of  old  English  celebrities^ 
the  four  great  Johns:  Pym,  Hampden. 
Milton  and  Bunyan;  Richard  Baxter  ami 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Andrew  Marvell  ami 
Lord  Fairfax  in  Elizabethan  rnflleB,  Ad- 
miral Blake,  and  many  another  worthy  of 
the  olden  days.  Around  the  same  table, 
too,  the  moat  illustrious  visitors  to  To- 
ronto gather,  from  time  to  time,  for  Pro- 
fessor Smith  has  turned  his  cheerful  home 
into  a  new-world  salon.  The  roomy  par- 
lor, its  walls  adorned  with  a  few  oil  paint- 
ings and  some  charming  water  colors  of 
English  scenery,  is  the  center  of  the  even- 
ing family  life,  where  the  host  frequently 
delights  his  friends  by  reading  from  some 
new  book  or  review. 

The  workshop  of  The  Grange  is  the  li- 
brary, where,  like  Milton  at  Cambridge, 
the  erstwhile  Oxford  Don  lives  laborious 
days  without  necessarily  scorning  all  de- 
lighls.  He  is  as  devoted  to  his  books  and 
his  pen  as  when  in  the  prime  of  life  he 
was  one  of  England's  most  vigorous  pam- 
phleteers and  controversialists.  Until  re- 
cently the  Professor  was  an  early  riser, 
accomplishing  two  or  three  hours  of  work 
before  joining  the  family  at  breakfast,  re- 
suming his  labors  until  two  in  the  after- 
noon, then,  eschewing  further  toil  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  never  encroaching 


[  From  a.  palntins  In  Che  Camllyj 

Upon  the  evenings.  He  has  always  been  a 
methodical  worker,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  copy  for  the  printers,  or  in  the  revision 
of  proofs,  bis  exactitude  and  legibility  are 
evident.  Regularity  of  habits  has  ever 
been  a  feature  of  his  daily  life,  and,  though 
he  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy-six,  his 
general  health  is  excellent.  He  still  spends 
the  forenoons  at  his  desk,  where  he  ie  ably 
assisted  by  Mr.  T.  Arnold  Haultain,  whose 
contributions  to  the  British  reviews  have 
won  him  favorable  notice. 

Qlancingat  the  well-filled  shelves  of  the 
library,  one  finds  the  standard  works  on 
history,  literature,  theology,  classics  and 
social  reform.  The  leading  reviews  and 
magazines  also  have  a  place,  for  the  "  By- 
stander" ie  fully  abreast  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  time.  He  gave  Cornell  University 
— where  he  still  fills  the  chair  of  English 
and    Constitutional  History — a  very  fine 
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library  in  1868,  so  that  the  present  collec- 
tion dates  from  that  period,  and  is,  as  he 
terms,  it,  a  purely  working  library. 

Seated  in  a  capacious  arm-chair  before 
the  cheerful  fireplace,  the  Professor  is  a 
charming  talker,  especially  on  literary 
themes.  Balzac  and  Thackeray  are  among 
his  favorite  authors,  as  well  as  Scott,  Jane 
Austen,  and,  in  leaser  degree,  George 
Eliot.  He  values  Dickens  for  his  striking 
pictures  of  the  lower  strata  of  English 
life  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago. 
Modem  biography  be  is  inclined  to  criti- 
cize on  the  ground  of  undue  amplification, 
resulting  sometimes  in  dull  and  tiresome 
books.  Asked  regarding  the  present  day 
trend  of  fiction,  the  occupant  of  The 
Grange  replied  that  he  did  not  find  the 
new  novels  at  all  e<]ual  to  the  old  masters 
of  fiction^"  but  perhaps  that  is  a  ten- 
dency of  old  age,"  he  added  in  an  aside. 
"  The  trath  is,  I  read  comparatively  few 


novels,  I  like  Conan  Doyle  very  much 
for  light  reading,  but  I  am  not  enthusiastic 
over  Kipling."  As  a  reader,  however,  he 
is  most  catholic  in  his  tastes  and  generous 
in  his  criticisms. 

In  his  methods  of  composition.  Dr. 
Smith  has  an  unusual  facility  for  histori- 
cal research  and  his  preparation  for  an 
article  is  so  thorough  that,  once  dictated, 
it  needs  but  little  revision  in  manuscript 
or  proof.  The  subject  is  always  well 
thought  out  before  being  committed  to 
paper,  and  over  fifty  years  of  close  study 
of  the  world's  best  literature  has  furnished 
him  with  an  enviable  supply  of  illustrative 
material.  This  is  shown  in  his  public  ad- 
dresses and  speeches  which  are  highly 
felicitous  in  expression  and  construction. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  further  pos- 
sesses the  gift  of  a  remarkable  memory, 
combined  with  a  power  of  mental  concen- 
tration which  Gladstone  had  in  such  an 
unusual  degree. 

The  conversation  turning  to  his  own 
present  literary  work,  a  pile  of  proofs  on 
the  desk  drew  attention  to  his  "  Political 
History  of  England,"  from  the  foundation 
of  parliamentary  institutions  to  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832,  now  nearing  comple- 
tion, and  which  is  announced  by  the 
Itfacmillans  for  early  publication  in  two 
volumes.  It  will  in  some  sense  be  a  com- 
panion volume  to  his  compendium  of 
United  States  history  issued  a  few  years 
ago,  and  will  be  awaited  with  interest  by 
those  who  know  the  author's  qualifications 
for  the  task.  He  is  averse  to  speaking  of 
his  literary  plana  for  the  future,  as  much 
depends  upon  his  health.  I  gathered, 
nevertheless,  that  he  contemplates  collect- 
ing material  for  a  memoir  or  a  volume  of 
his  personal  recollections.  Not  a  small 
shareof  his  working  hours  is  taken  up  with 
a  weekly  article  in  a  Toronto  paper  called 
the  Weekly  Sun,  to  which  he  contributes 
under  hia  old  pen  name  of  "  Bystander." 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  collection 
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should  be  made  from  hie  mimeroiis  review 
articles  and  contribiitiona  to  the  Canadian 
Monthly  and  Tlte  Week  of  earlier  years, 
and  also  from  his  pamphlets,  for  reissue 
in  a  more  permanent  form ;  but  he  seemed 
to  deprecate  the  idea.  His  published 
works  are  by  no  means  few.  The  first 
ones  date  back  to  18<il  when  he  wrote  on 
"Modern  History"  and  "Irish  History 
and  Irish  Character,"  and  "  Rational  Re- 
ligion." Following  these,  came  "  The 
Empire"  in  ISfiii,  the  "American  Civil 
War"  in  ISdti,  "Three  English  States- 
men "  in  1  S*iT,  a  short  history  of  England 
in  1809,  and  more  I'ecently,  "  Guesses  at 


the  Riddle  of  Existence,"  "  Canada  and 
the  Canadian  Question,"  and  others. 

Tha  casual  mention  of  John  Bright 
brought  from  the  Professor  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  he  and  Jacob  Bright  are,  as 
far  as  he  knows,  the  only  survivors  of  the 
famous  Manchester  School  of  anti-corn 
law  and  free  trade,  advocates  of  which 
Cobden  and  John  Bright  were  the  leaders. 
Ae  he  eloquently  expressed  it,  "  I  am  one 
of  the  last  sere  leaves  left  fluttering  on 
that  tree,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
tree  on  which  I  grew." 

Since  he  left  the  mother  land,  Professor 
Smith   has  crossed  the  Atlantic   several 
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times  on  visits  to  the  ecenes  of  his  early 
life,  and  among  the  results  have  been  the 
charming  little  volnmes  on  "  A  Trip 
through  England  " — a  classic  of  composi- 
tion— and  a  dainty  work  on  Oiford  and 
its  colleges.  While  a  resident  of  England 
he  traveled  frequently  on  the  Continent, 
chie&y  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  one 
of  his  pastimes  being  Alpine  climbing. 
While  at  home  he  indulged  in  all  the 
athletic  sports  of  which  the  average  Eng- 
lishman is  so  fond.  As  the  years  are  roll- 
ing up  their  relentless  record,  he  confines 
his  out-of-door  life  to  occasional  drives 
through  the  parks  and  suburbs  of  the 
city,  and  during  the  most  trying  part  of 
the  winter  visits  Washington  and  the 
south  or  one  of  the  resorts  along  the  New 
Jersey  coast. 

Professor  Smith  has  always  taken    a 
commendable  interest  in  his  adopted  city, 


especially  in  civic  and  philanthropic  mat- 
ters, and  he  ia  looked  upon  as  a  model 
citizen  who  has  realized  the  obligations 
of  citizenship.  As  a  social  reformer  he 
has  striven  to  improve  the  old-time 
methods  of  charitable  work,  and  stands  for 
organized  eifort  in  this  direction.  Not 
a  few  of  the  public  institutions  of  Tor- 
onto, notably  the  Home  for  working  boys 
and  newsboys,  have  felt  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel  and  beneficence. 

In  the  rear  of  The  Grange  one  comes 
unexpectedly  on  another  reminder  of 
the  home  land — a  miniature  street  of  cot- 
tages, fronted  with  fiowers  and  covered 
with  Virginia  creepers,  where  the  servitors 
of  the  house  are  bom,  live  and  die.  It 
is  difiicnlt  to  believe  that  this  odd  litlle 
comer  of  the  homestead  is  only  separated 
by  &  high  fence  from  the  trafiic  of  a  bnsy 
residential  street  of  modem  honses. 

Frnnk  Yeigh. 


See  Low  t^e  cliiMreb  in  the  priiii 
Bonmd  on  the  l>u<jk  to  aee  what's  in'tl 
O,  lilte  theie  pretty  babes,  may  you 
Seixe  and  apply  this  rolome  tool 
And  while  your  eye  upon  ihe  cuti 
With  hannleu  ardour  .opes  and  shuts, 
Beader,  may  your  immortal  mind 
To  their  sage  lessons  not  be  blind. 


[Now  In  tbe  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Foote] 


A  UNIQUE  STEVENSON  COLLECTION 


THE  true  collector  of  books  is  a  per- 
petnal  seeker  after  the  absolute. 
And  no  matter  how  persistent  or  indus- 
trious he  may  be,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that 
he  has  the  sense  of  security.  There  is  no 
knowing  what  forgotten  closet  may  yield 
up  its  hidden  volumes  at  any  moment,  and 
throw  some  rarities  on  the  market  which 
will  have  the  eflect  of  putting  hia  own 
treasures  lower  in  the  scale  of  value.  So 
is  it  that  his  ia  a  "  fearful  joy."  His  band 
ia  against  every  other  collector,  and  every 
other  collector's  hand  is  against  him.  But 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Mr.  C. 
B.  Foote,  of  this  city,  is  one  of  these. 
There  stand  on  bis  shelves  the  Stevenaona 
that  we  can  all  buy  if  we  have  tbe  cash.  But 
in  a  place  all  by  themselves,  in  snug  and 
dainty  leather  cases  be  baa  insignificant- 
looking,  but  enviable  things  which  cannot 
be  duplicated,  editions  of  which  the  great- 
est libraries  in  this  country  or  Europe 
have  no  specimen  a. 

Here,  for  instance,  to  start  at  the  very 
begiuning,  ia  a  little  plain  pamphlet  which 
bearH  the  date  ISOC.  That  was  the  first 
fruit  of  Stevenson's  genius.  It  is  called 
"  The  Peotland  Rising :  A  Page  of  History : 
16()G."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Foote,  written  a 
year  or  so  before  his  death,  the  novelist 


said:  "I  was  juat  aixteen  in  November, 
1866,  and  'The  Pentland  Rising'  in  a 
green  cover  ia  my  firat  work  printed  by  a 
fond  parent."  Mr.  Foote  bad  mentioned 
hia  success  in  obtaining  copies  of  some 
copies  of  the  earlier  editiona  of  the  novel- 
iat'a  works.  So  Stevenson  added, "I admire 
your  industry  and  success.  I  have  always 
admired  collectors,  perhaps  for  their 
similitude  to  pirates."  He  enclosed  with 
this  letter  an  original  copy  of  "An  Appeal 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  " 
(1875).  It  is  in  pamphlet  form,  and  was 
published  by  Blackwood.  On  the  title- 
page  ia  the  inscription  "  C.  B.  Foote  from 
R.  L.  S."  The  donor  explained  that  the 
little  work  waa  "never  acknowledged." 

In  the  "Vailima  Lettera"  under  the 
date  of  August  18, 18SI2,  Stevenson  writes 
to  Mr.  Colvin  as  follows:  "  Thence  all  to- 
gether to  Yailimu,  where  we  read  alond  a 
Ouida  romance  we  bad  been  secretly 
writing,  in  which  Haggard  waa  the  hero, 
and  each  one  of  the  authors  had  to  draw 
a  portrait  of  him  or  himself  in  a  Ouida 
light,  Leigh,  Lady  J.,  Fanny,  R.  L.  S., 
Belle  and  Graham  were  the  authors." 

The  book  lies  on  the  table  before  us. 
It  is  a  little  volume  of  aeventy-five  pages 
with  a  parchment  binding.     The  "  Im- 
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printed  at  Amsterdam/'  on  the  title-page, 
is  part  of  the  joke,  for  it  is  believed  that 
it  was  pat  in  print  at  Sydney,  Australia. 
The  full  title  is  "An  Object  of  Pity;  or, 
the  Man  Haggard :  A  Bomance,  by  Many 
Competent  Hands/'  Writing  about  his 
treasure  in  December,  1896,  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  "  the 
most  unattainable  '*  of  Stevenson's  publi- 
cations. There  were  only  about  thirty- 
five  copies  of  the  thing  printed. 

Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  has  written  on  the 
margin  of  Mr.  Footers  copy  the  following 
key  to  the  list  of  authors  given  in  the 
story : 

Lady  Jersey, 


Captain  Leigh, 

F.  V.  de  G.  Stevenson, 

R.  L.  S., 
Mrs.  Strong, 
Graham  Balfour, 

Apia,  August  2nd. 


O  Le  Tamaitai  SiU  (The 
Queen  Woman,  alias  Ame- 
Ua). 

O  Le  Tapeneli  (Prince 
Rupert). 

O  Le  Feflne  Mamana,  O. 
I.  Le  Mauga  (The  Witoh 
Woman  of  the  Mountain). 

OTusitala  (The  Writer 
of  Tales). 

OTeutla  (The  Adomer 
of  the  Ugly). 

O  Pelema  (Significance 
unknown:  ianottu  ipae  no- 
mine ignoto).  A  globe 
trotter. 


The  dedication  to  Ouida  begins  as  fol- 
lows: ''Many  besides  yourself  have 
exulted  to  collect  Olympian  polysyllables, 
and  to  sling  ink,  not  Wisely  but  too 
Well.  They  are  forgotten,  you  endure. 
Many  have  made  it  their  goal  and  object 
to  Exceed;  but  who  else  has  been  so  Ex- 
cessive ?  Many  have  desired  to  see  this 
world  otherwise  (and,  if  possible.  Larger) 
than  God  made  it;  and  in  this  ambition 
none  has  been  prospered  to  succeed  like 
the  author  of  "  Strathmore.'^  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  a  becoming  diffidence  that  we 
proj&t  by  an  unusual  circumstance  to  ap- 
proach and  to  address  you.'' 

Mr.  Poote  has  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Edinburgh  (Clark)*'  Ticonderoga''  of  1887, 
of  which  only  fifty  copies  were  printed  for 
copyright  purposes.  But  he  has  this  poem 
in  another  and  unique  form.  Here  is  a 
pamphlet  in  thick  paper,  bearing  on  the 
front  the  legend :  **  Privately  Printed  for 


His  Hawaiian  Majesty  King  Kalakaua.'' 
And  this  below:  "From  the  Author.'' 
The  evidence  about  this  copy  is  complete. 
There  were  only  two  copies  printed  in  this 
edition,  if  edition,  indeed,  it  may  be  called. 
In  a  letter  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
of  De  Vinne  &  Co.,  says:  "  I  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  printing  the  poem, 
*  Ticonderoga,'  and  find  from  our  records 
that  it  was  sent  here  for  printing  May  29, 
1889,  and  delivered  about  June  18, 1889. 
Only  one  copy  was  ordered,  but  we  sent 
two,  I  believe.  I  think  it  filled  three 
pages,  and  it  was  not  bound."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  fourteen  pages.  The 
text  varies  in  a  number  of  places  from 
that  in  the  other  editions.  For  instance, 
in  line  67  we  find  Stevenson  writing: 

By  my  sword  and  yonder  mountain 

instead  of 

By  the  bread  of  life  and  the  steel  of  war. 

There  are  also  notable  differences  in  the 
lines  from  204  to  214.  Nobody  knows 
what  became  of  the  copy  sent  to  King 
Kalakaua.  But  here  is  the  other  copy, 
in  as  excellent  a  condition  as  when  it 
left  the  press. 

Among  the  best  things  in  Mr.  Foote's 
collection  are  original  copies  of  the 
queer  little  pamphlets  of  the  verses 
which  Stevenson  perpetrated  with  S. 
L.  Osborne,  at  Davos  in  1881.  These 
include  the  first  and  second  series  of 
"  Moral  Emblems "  (one  of  them  a  pres- 
entation copy  to  "  S.  E.  P."),  also  "  Not 
I  and  Other  Poems  ; "  "  The  Graver  and 
the  Pen  ;  or.  Scenes  from  Nature  With 
Appropriate  Verses."  The  last  was  pub- 
lished at  17  Heriot  Eow,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  date  of  it  is  1882.  To  the  same  quaint 
department  of  Stevensoniana  belongs 
"  A  Mtirtial  Elegy  for  Some  Dead  Soldiers," 
a  leaflet  privately  printed  by  Osborne  at 
Davos. 

Mr.  Foote  is  the  happy  possessor  of 
some  fine  copies  of  the  plays   in   their 
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MORAL 

EMBLEMS 

AC6C«sd 

Collection  of  Cuti  and  VtriM. 

By 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

Author  of 

Latter-day  Arabian  Nights.  TraveU 
with  a  Donkey.  Not  I,  dc 

Printort  I 
tiLOtBOUMEACOMrAIITi 


SAMUEL  OSBOURNE   &  Co. 

DAVOS. 

KOT  I  and  #ther  poems,  b/Boberl 

LonitStoTenso:). 

A  volume  of  enchanting  poetry. 

BLACK  CANYDX  or  wild  adTentnrtt 
JB  the  Far  Wes^  hy  S.  L.  0$boQme. 
A  beautiful  gift-book* 

MOBAL  EM  RLEMS,  (first  Series.)  by 

Robert  Louis  StevensoB^ 

Has  only  to  bz  seen  to  be  admired.  ^ 

To  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers  and 
all  respectable  Book-sellers. 


FRONT  AND  BACK  COVKB8  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  '^MORAL  KMBLEMB^ 

[Now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Foote] 


earliest  form,  which  he  obtained  from  Mr. 
Henley,  the  poet  and  co-laborer  with  Stev- 
enson. As  late  as  1895  so  enthusiastic 
a  collector  as  Mr.  Gosse  was  unable 
to  procure  a  copy  of  the  private  edi- 
tion of  "Beau  Austin.''  But  here  it 
is  as  large  as  life.  It  was  printed 
in  1884  "for  private  circulation  only," 
by  Clark,  Edinburgh.  It  bears  on 
the  cover  the  printed  words,  "  To  be  re- 
turned to  W.  E.  Henley,''  etc.  Mr.  Foote's 
copy  of  the  "Deacon  Brodie"  of  1880 
is  in  four  acts  and  ten  tableaux,  while 
that  of  1888  has  five  acts  and  eight 
tableaux.  The  "  Admiral  Guinea,"  1884, 
and  "  Macaire,"  1885,  are  in  similar  form 
to  the  "  Deacon,"  and  have  Henley's  mark 
of  ownership  on  the  cover. 

In  The  Book  Buyer  of  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  "copies  of  the  missionary  paper, 
0  Le  Salu  Samoa,  containing  '  The  Bottle 
Imp '  as  a  serial  in  the  Samoan  language 
are  very  rare.     Only  two  sets  are  known, 


one  in  Apia  and  one  in  New  York.  Not 
even  Mr.  Stevenson's  family  have  one." 
It  was  only  natural  to  assume  that,  on  the 
theory  that  as  everything,  from  singers 
to  pictures,  gets  here  finally,  this  state  of 
affairs  would  be  remedied.  It  has  been. 
Mr.  Foote  has  come  into  possession  of 
the  Apia  copy. 

The  rarest  of  all  the  editions  of  the 
Father  Damien  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hyde,  was  that  printed  at  Sydney,  Austra- 
lia. It  differs  from  the  other  issues  in  this 
— that  it  bears  the  printed  words,  "  With 
Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Compliments"  on 
the  title-page.  There  were  three  separate 
issues  in  all  of  this  pamphlet.  The  others 
were  one  by  Chatto,  of  London,  and  the 
imposing  privately  printed  one  of  Ed- 
inburgh, 1890. 

Mr.  Foote  has  an  excellent  example  of 
"The  South  Seas"  in  book  form,  1890. 
This  is  the  Cassel  &  Company  edition,  of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Gosse,  there  are 
only  eight  copies  in  existence.     The  copy 
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before  us  has  the  added  iuterest  of  having 
belonged  to  Wolcott  Balestier.  The  ar- 
ticles were  printed  in  serial  form  in  The 
Sun  of  New  York,  and  Black  and  While 
of  London.  The  present  copj  consists  of 
the  advance  sheets  in  bound  form.  Stev- 
enson had  made  up  his  mind,  in  1892,  not 
to  bring  out  "  The  South  Seas  "  aa  a  book. 
The  first  real  edition  of  the  articles  in 
this  form  appeared  in  18{)6  after  his 
death. 

There  are  extant  only  about  five  copies 
of  "  The  Story  of  a  Lie,"  as  a  separate 
publication.  This  tale,  which  now  has 
a  place  in  Stevenson's  collected  works,  was 
brought  oat  by  itself  by  Hayley  and  Jack- 
son in  London  in  1883,  and  was  recalled 
later  on.  The  four  numbers  of  TJie  Edin- 
burgh University  Magazine  from  January, 
1871,  to  April,  ISTl,  have  a  particular  in- 
terest for  all  admirers  of  the  "  Esaays." 
The  copies  bring  one  almost  as  close  to 
the  novelist  as  the  original  signed  manu- 
script of  the  article  "  Books  which  Have 
Influenced  Me,"  which  forms  part  of  the 
collection.  This  consists  of  seven  large 
sheets,  written  in  a  small  hand.  It  shows 
few  corrections. 

Among  other  desirable  things  before 
ua    are    a    copy   of  "  The  Charity   Beg- 


gar," .Stevenson's  second  printed  work, 
signed  by  him  ;  a  copy  of  the  testimonial 
which  was  got  up  when  he  was  seeking 
the  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Ilistory 
at  Edinburgh  in  1881;  a  Life  of  Thomas 
Stevenson,  in  pamphlet  form,  which  was 
printed  for  "private  distribution"  in 
188T;  "Some  College  Memories," printed 
for  members  of  the  Edinburgh  University 
Union  Committee,  1 886 ;  "  War  in  Samoa," 
original  reprint  of  18P3 ;  a  "  Letter  to  Mr. 
Stevenson's  Friends,"  by  Lloyd  Osborne, 
December  17,  1894,  recounting  his  step- 
father's last  hours;  "Lines  to  F.  T.  S." 
(Stilwell),  dated  Davos,  April  3,  1881. 
These  are  consolatory  verses  printed  in 
leaflet  form. 

It  has  only  been  possible  to  mention 
some  of  the  treasures  on  Mr,  Foote's 
shelves.  He  has  been  accepted  as  the  most 
successful  of  Stevenson  collectors  by  such 
good  judges  as  Mr.  Gosse  and  Mr,  Colvin. 
He  had  the  good  luck  and  good  judgment 
to  begin  while  there  was  yet  time.  Con- 
sequently he  was  able  to  get  hold  of  the 
forelock  of  Time.  He  is  a  worthy 
object  of  the  kindly  enyy  of  all  those  who 
have  reserved  a  special  place  for  the  mem- 
ory of  Stevenson. 

Frederirk  James  Qregg. 


Industrioos  pirate!  stie  him  sweep 
The  lonely  bovju  )f  febe  deep, 
And  daily  tLe  Uurizon  scan 
From  Hacteraa  or  Matapao. 
Be  sore,  before  that  pirate's  old, 
ile  will  iiave  made  a  pot  of  gold, 
And  will  retire  trom  all  his  iabonn 
And  be  respected  by  his  neighbon,  < 
You  aiw  scan  your  l^eU  horizon  ^ 

For  all  that  you  can  clap  your  tye$  on. 


Lvllectlon  or 'Mr.  ChsrIeH  B. 


ALICE  MEYNELL 


UP  to  a  few  short  years  ago,  Mrs.  Mey- 
nelFs  work  was  known  only  to  an 
eclectic  few.  Even  these  knew  little  of 
her  prose,  which  was  scattered  up  and 
down  magazines  and  reviews.  She  had 
published  her  "  Preludes ''  in  the  later  sev- 
enties, and  those  whom  they  had  bewitched 
were  grown  tired  of  hoping  for  the 
fuller  music.  Poets  and  men  of  letters 
appreciated  her :  Euskin,  Tennyson,  Ros- 
setti,  were  of  her  little  circle  of  admirers. 
We  used  to  say,  in  those  days,  that  her 
poetry  could  never  be  popular,  that  it  was 
too  exotic  and  fine.  Yet  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  her  reputation  has 
grown  like  the  bean-tree  in  the  fairy  story, 
so  that  in  very  truth  she  tends  to  be  as 
much  bought  and  read  as  your  real  maker 
of  literature  ever  is. 

London  literary  circles  have  a  sharp  line 
of  division.  On  one  side  you  find  the 
popular  novelists,  especially  the  popular 
lady-novelists.  You  meet  them  at  big 
dinners  of  their  own,  at  clubs  of  their 
own,  if  you  are  hardy  enough  to  make  an 
incursion  among  them.  Their  conversa- 
tion is  all  of  prices  per  thousand  words; 
and  the  disproportion  of  their  statistics 
concerning  their  own  sales,  and  those  of 
their  sisters  and  brothers,  is  something 
amazing.  Among  this  very  flourishing 
body,  Mrs.  MeynelFs  fame  is  slight,  if  she 
has  any  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
name  is  one  of  fragrance  to  the  quieter, 
but  still  considerable  circle  which  does  not 
organize  itself  very  much,  but  is  conscious 
that  it  has  a  keen  scent  for  literature.  (By 
the  bye,  if  you  stray  from  one  circle  to 
another,  you  find  yourself  hopelessly  at 
sea.  Neglect  and  suspicion  are  your  fate, 
and  you  are  not  likely  to  wander  across 
the  border  line  again.) 

The  first  step  towards  bringing  Mrs. 
MeynelFs  work  to  its  own,  was  taken  when 


Mr.  John  Lane,  that  encourager  of  the 
Muse,  offered  to  republish  "Preludes'*  with 
additions,  and  asked  for  a  volume  of  Mrs. 
Meynell's  prose.  This  resulted  in  the 
"Poems,"  and  "The  Rhythm  of  Life,'' 
volumes  of  1893.  The  next  great  help  was 
rendered  by  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's  article 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell's  work,  coming  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  volumes.  But  to  do  them  justice, 
the  reviewers  of  the  London  press  (to  my 
mind  no  log-rollers,  but  honest  servitors 
of  literature)  were  all  but  unanimous  in 
their  recognition  of  genius  so  rare,  so  ex- 
quisite, so  curiously,  delicately,  aromatic. 

Mrs.  Meynell's  work  is  small  in  volume. 
To  the  poems  of  her  girlhood  she  has 
added  little.  She  is  the  true  daughter  of 
him  of  whom  she  wrote:  "The  delicate, 
the  abstinent,  the  reticent  graces  were  his 
in  the  heroic  degree."  Of  her,  too,  might 
have  been  written  those  phrases  in  that 
same  memorable  "Remembrance:"  "He 
was  not  inarticulate;  he  was  only  silent. 
He  had  an  exquisite  style  from  which  to 
refrain.  The  things  he  abstained  from 
were  all  exquisite.  ...  If  I  had  to  equip 
an  author,  I  should  ask  no  better  than  to 
arm  him  and  invest  him  with  precisely 
the  riches  that  were  renounced  by  the 
man  whose  intellect,  by  integrity,  had  be- 
come a  presence  chamber." 

One  can  imagine  something  of  the  child- 
hood, spent  under  Italian  skies,  in  disciple- 
ship  to  the  beloved  scholar  who  made  it 
his  life-work  to  educate  his  little  daugh- 
ters. Himself  the  friend  and  comrade  of 
literary  men,  he  let  them  live  among  the 
things  of  literature;  but  theirs  was  no  hap- 
hazard education  such  as  is  often  absorbed 
in  this  way.  Mr.  Thompson  taught  his 
little  girls  the  classics,  not  of  one  land, 
but  of  many.  He  gave  no  gift  of  his  own 
to  literature,  but  he  trained  one  child  for 
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it,  and  another  be  gave  to  art.  Both  were 
very  yonng  when  one  produced  "Pre- 
ludee,"  and  the  other  painted  the  "  Boll- 
Call."  The  success  of  the  latter  was  vio- 
lent and  general;  of  the  former  quiet  and 
literary;  but  the  one  success  was  as  as- 
sured as  the  other. 

I  remember  to  have  seen,  some  years 
afterwards,  a  letter 
of  that  date,  written 
by  a  very  saintly 
English  lady  to 
an  Irish  friend  : 
"  Pray,"  she  said, 
"for  two  young 
girls  much  in  dan- 
ger from  the  world's 
praises."  Those 
were  the  days  when 
railway -stations 
were  mobbed  by 
crowds  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  painter  of  the 
"Boll -Call,"  and 
when  her  appear- 
ance at  a  public 
gathering  caused 
the  roadway  outside 
to  be  blocked.  It 
was  such  acclaim  as 

fell  in  old  times  to  ""'  "' 

the  reigning  beauty,  and  to  no  one  else. 
Elizabeth  Thompson  reproduced  the  pop- 
ular triumphs  of  Elizabeth  Gunning.  But 
the  girls'  heads  were  not  turned.  They 
could  have  had,  perhaps,  no  finer  prepara- 
tion for  such  an  ordeal  than  their  father's 
training — certain  to  make  them  too  fas- 
tidious as  well  as  too  humble,  to  care 
greatly  for  the  flinging-up  of  caps  in  the 
street. 

That  Mrs.  Meynell's  contribution  to 
literature  has  been  larger  than  hy  the  very 
nature  of  things  might  have  been  hoped 
for,  is  greatly  due  to  the  happy  fact  that 
in  1893  she  consented  to  write  a  weekly 


article  in  the  "  Wares  of  Autolycua  "  col- 
umn in  the  Pall  Mall  Qazettt.    This  col- 
umn, primarily  designed  to  add  s  femi- 
nine grace  to  evening  journalism,  bas  long 
ceased  to  be  feminine  in  manner  or  mat- 
ter.    Its  glory  is  that  it  has  contained  so 
much  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  finest  work:  work 
that  never  would  have  been  done,  prob- 
ably, save  for  its  ei- 
istence.    An  Autol- 
ycQs  article  on  Ele- 
anora  Duse  brought 
about    the    friend- 
ship between   Mrs. 
Meynell  and  George 
Meredith,  which  has 
endured  ever  since. 
The  article  by  Mer- 
edith in  the  Nation- 
al Review  on  Mrs. 
Meynell's  prose,  was 
in  happy  succession 
to  Patmore's  earlier 
one    in    the    Fort- 
nightly.    The  affec- 
tion  between    this 
most  gifted  woman 
and  those  two  great 
men,  so  utterly  dis- 
similar,   is   a  very 

beautiful  thing ;   a 

^"""^  friendship    of    the 

spirit  as  of  the  heart  and  mind.  1  say 
"  is,"  advisedly,  for  though,  some  time 
ago,  Mrs.  Meynell  suffered  the  great  grief 
of  the  death  of  one  friend,  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  friendship  is  thereby  broken. 

Mrs.  Meynell's  poetry  has  hardly  in- 
creased by  a  dozen  songs  in  as  many  years. 
These  dozen,  or  less  than  a  dozen,  ap- 
peared chiefly  in  the  columns  of  the  Pail 
Mall,  several  winters  ago.  One  remembers 
her  own  greeting  to  a  poem  given  in  a 
barren  time: 

"  The  winter  of  a  silent  poet's  heart 
Is  suddenly  sweet  with  thee." 
More  than  any  writer  I  have  ever  seen. 
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Mrs.  Meynell  is  absolutely  like  her  own 
poetry.  Voice  and  aspect  have  something 
of  the  twilight  and  the  subtle  shadows; 
the  dreamy  eyes  are  set  in  a  haunting 
face.  Beautiful  as  her  work  is^  her  per- 
sonality transcends  it.  To  see  her  among 
some  of  her  lovely  laughing  children,  is  to 
whisper  to  one's  self:  "Filiae  pulchrae, 
mater  pulchrior.^'  A  good  many  American 
people  of  letters  know  the  house  in  Palace 
Court  where  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell  and  his 
wife  extend  so  much  gracious  hospitality. 
A  charming  house  it  is,  with  the  individu- 
ality of  the  owners  written  large  on  it. 
The  drawing-room,  with  its  long  low  win- 
dow running  the  full  length,  has  the  cool 
spaciousness  of  a  southern  interior,  though 
there  is  nearly  always  a  roaring  fire,  for 
Mrs.  Meynell  is  a  fire- worshiper. 

But  the  library,  walled  with  books,  is  in 
some  ways  even  more  interesting.  Every- 
where are  pictures  and  relics  of  great 
writers,  or  lesser  writers,  dear  to  the  work- 
ers in  that  busy  room.   Framed  autograph 


letters  or  verses  hang  everywhere  over  the 
bookshelves,  and  if  you  would  see  Mrs. 
Meynell  at  work,  you  find  her  there,  writ- 
ing away,  a  pad  in  her  hand.  The  clatter 
of  the  children,  the  conversation  of  visi- 
tors,, may  go  on  about  her,  while  she  sits 
perfectly  abstracted,  adding  a  phrase  to 
what  she  has  written.  For  her  there  are 
no  slippers  and  easy-chairs,  such  as  the  rest 
of  us  like  while  at  work.  Often  you  will 
find  her  sitting  with  her  hat  on,  as  she  has 
come  in  from  the  street,  and  in  the  least 
comfortable  chair  in  the  room. 

To  her  friends  it  is  joy  to  know  that 
she  is  the  happiest  of  wives  and  mothers. 
What  she  is  to  her  friends — ah,  to  say  that 
would  be  to  pass  the  reticence  due  to  inti- 
mate and  sacred  things.  "  Sweet  as  sum- 
mer "  to  those  who  love  her  (and  they  are 
many),  the  humblest,  the  gentlest,  the 
simplest  of  women,  she  fulfils  the  largest 
expectations,  and  meets  the  largest  exac- 
tions of  love. 

Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ESSAY 


THERE  are  two  kinds  of  essays  known 
to  the  book  catalogue:  the  essay 
of  discussion,  and  the  essay  of  sugges- 
tion. The  essay  of  discussion  has  several 
forms,  critical,  descriptive,  philosophical 
or  constructive.  But  its  aim  in  all  its 
forms  is  the  same.  It  is  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  completeness.  It  puts  a  fence 
around  its  subject,  enclosing  a  narrow 
field,  and  then  sets  out  to  plough  the 
ground  thoroughly  from  end  to  end,  and 
as  deep  as  possible.  It  is,  in  short,  a  con- 
scientious cultivation  of  a  small  theme. 

The  essay  of  suggestion,  on  the  con- 
trary, knows  nothing  of  completeness.    It 

Thb  Spirit  of  Place  and  Other  Essays.     By  Alice 
Meyuell.    John  Lane,  fcap  8vo,  SI •'25. 


is  under  control  of  the  spirit  of  charm. 
It  has  no  idea  of  exhausting  its  subject, 
however  small,  but  seeks  only  to  touch  it 
here  and  there,  as  an  irresponsible  fairy 
might  pass  through  a  bit  of  woodland, 
leaving  a  few  clusters  of  wild -flowers 
or  a  few  sparkling  springs  to  mark  the 
foot-prints  of  the  flight. 

The  essay  of  discussion,  in  spite  of 
title-pages,  has  not  made  good  its  claim  to 
be  a  form  of  literary  art.  It  is  all  things 
from  all  men — a  discourse,  an  argument, 
an  analysis,  or  something  else,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  the  essay  of  suggestion 
stands  bv  itself,  has  its  own  manners  and 
its  own  unwritten  laws,  and  can  be  easily 
recognized  even  by    its   gait.     It   is  the 
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only  kind  of  essay  known  to  literature. 
Few  there  be  that  write  it:  and  Mrs. 
Alice  Meynell  is  one  of  the  few. 

The  spirit  of  this  latest  book  of  hers 
is  very  near  of  kin  to  that  subtle,  inde- 
scribable, rememberable  presence  which 
haunts  certain  localities,  and  of  which  she 
has  written  in  her  first  essay  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Spirit  of  Place." 

She  chooses  her  subjects  by  the  most 
inexplicable  and  absolute  of  all  laws — 
the  law  of  liking.  She  begins  with  bells 
and  ends  with  shadows.  She  speaks 
somewhat  of  beggars,  and  a  little  of 
Elizabethan  Ivrics,  and  a  word  or  two 
of  the  unconscious  humor  of  French 
words  to  English  ears.  She  picks  an 
illustration  from  "Parsifal,"  or  from 
Millet's  pictures,  or  from  the  hounds  of 
Theseus,  or  from  Roman  aqueducts. 
But  through  it  all  her  own  personality  is 
distinctly  visible.  In  each  field  that  she 
enters  there  is  something,  be  it  never  so 
little,  that  belongs  to  her;  and  this — ^and 
this  only — is  what  she  touches  and  claims. 
You  would  know  her  with  your  eyes 
blindfold,  by  the  sound  of  her  step, — 
dainty,  delicate,  precise  and  firm. 

There  are  sudden  turns  and  surprises 
in  her  writing;  but  they  are  not  surprises 
to  her.  She  knows  beforehand  where  she 
is  going,  and  when  you  are  taken  unawares 
by  one  of  her  quick  movements  of  thought 
or  fancy,  a  certain  archness  in  her  manner 
lets  you  know  that  it  was  not  by  chance. 
There  is  a  perfect  naturalness  of  artifice  in 
her  style  that  is  far  more  charming 
than  any  artifice  of  naturalness.  She  is 
not  a  believer  in  the  "  ars  celare  artem,*' 
She  says  distinctly  that  "  style  implies  a 
candor  and  simplicity  of  means,"  and  she 
praises  the  art  of  the  ancient  craftsmen 
who  led  the  streams  of  water  into  the 
cities  openly,   on  lofty,  level    fiights  of 


arches,  and  made  them  gush  forth  un- 
concealed in  frank  fountains.  Such  art 
as  this,  she  holds,  is  far  higher  than  the 
secretive  cleverness  of  the  modern  plum- 
ber who  hides  his  pipes  and  conduits  un- 
derground. 

In  reading  one  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  sen- 
tences you  often  feel  the  care  with  which 
it  has  been  constructed.  A  delicately 
poised  adjective  seems  to  say  :  "  Look  at 
me  as  closely  as  you  will  ;  I  have  been 
chosen  out  of  a  hundred  others,  to  fit  this 
very  place."  The  perfect  arches  of  the 
aqueduct  confess  the  skill  that  planned 
them.  But  the  water  which  they  carry  is 
none  the  less  pure  and  cool  and  sweet. 

I  have  been  interested  in  comparing  two 
of  the  essays  in  this  little  book  with  two 
other  papers  on  the  same  themes  by  John 
Burroughs.  Mrs.  MeynelPs  essay  on 
"  Wells "  may  be  put  beside  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs' essay  on  "  Springs "  ;  and  her 
paper  entitled  "  Eain  "  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  little  paper  of  reminiscence  and 
philosophy  which  he  calls  :  "  Is  it  Go- 
ing to  Rain  ?  "  The  diflference  between 
the  two  styles  is  made  vastly  more  clear 
by  such  a  contrast.  The  Woman  writes 
as  one  who  lives  in  cities  but  loves  the 
country  ;  observant  by  purpose,  thought- 
ful by  nature,  penetrating  by  sympathy, 
she  has  the  advantage  in  subtlety  of  sug- 
gestion. The  man  writes  as  one  who  lives 
in  the  country  and  is  part  of  it ;  litera- 
ture to  him  means  distinctly  less  than 
life  ;  observant  by  nature,  thoughtful  by 
purpose,  sympathetic  by  the  instinct  of 
comprehension,  he  has  the  advantage  in 
humanity  and  breadth  of  interest.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  which  I  prefer.  But  the 
thing  that  delights  me  in  both  is  the  true 
spirit  of  the  essay,  which  seeks  not  to  ex- 
haust but  to  illuminate,  and  aims  not  at 
completeness  but  at  charm. 

Henry  van  Dyke. 


SENEFELDER'S  ART 


WHATEVER  else  may  be  said  in  dis- 
paragement of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
nell,  they  cannot  at  all  eventa  be  accused 
of  a  lack  of  catholicity.  An  imparti- 
ality, quite  en  cyclop  led  ic  in  ite  comprehen- 
Biveness,  has  been  a  characteristic  of  sev- 
eral   art-books    in    the  making  of  which 

Lithography  Aad  Lltho^rapheni :  Some  Chapters  in  the 
HiKCory  a[  the  Art,  With  Technical  RenuirkB  BUd  Suk- 
ftmtloaBbyJatepliandeiliabethKoblmPeniiell,  toKetber 
with  many  Ulustratloiu.    The  Ceatuir  Co.,  4to,  Pti. 


Mr.  Pennell  has  had  a  hand.  Unfortun- 
ately, that  kind  of  catholicity  that  eoableB 
a  man  to  turn  from  a  rhapsody  upon  the 
work  of  a  master  to  a  serious  discussion 
of  the  work  of  a  mediocre  nonentity,  gives 
to  his  writings  a  lack  of  proportion  that 
looks  something  like  a  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  commendable  effort  to  do 
justice  to  everyone  who  came  within  the 
limits  of  his  subject — the  earnest  endeavor 
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to  avoid  flagrant  omissions — made  many 
a  page  of  Mr.  PenneU'e  "  Modern  Illus- 
tratioQ "  look  like  a  catalogue  of  names. 
Lithography  and  Lithographers,  being  a 
much  larger  volume,  does  not  suffer  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  catholicity  of  taste 
shows  itself  in  ways  no  less  distressing. 

In  several  cases  the  comparative  value 
of  the  work  of  different  artists  is  not 
rightly  preserved  ;  there  are  long  passages 
concerning  matters  of  little  interest  or 
importance  ;  there  are  illustrations  that 
are  singularly  out  of  place  in  a  book  that  is 
supposed  to  deal  with  lithography  merely 
as  a  medium  of  artistic  expression.  Some 
of  these  might  perhaps  be  defended  on 


technical  grounds,  but  it  happens  that  the 
authors  disavow  over  and  over  again  any 
attempt  to  consider  lithography  of  the 
"commercial"  kind.  On  what  grounds, 
then,  can  they  possibly  justify  the  presence 
of  the  "  nigger  minstrel "  on  p.  251  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  Mr.  Pennell,  with  his  unlim- 
ited admiration  for  the  best  work  of  Mr. 
Whistler,  really  looks  on  this  as  a  worthy 
specimen  of  the  use  American  artists 
have  made  of  "  lithography  aa  a  means  of 
individual  artistic  expression."  The  print 
in  question  is  in  the  worst  style  of  the 
song-book  cover.  If  it  was  necessary  to 
include  an  example  of  that  kind,  surely 
one    of    Toulouse-Lautrec's    lithographs 


IFrom  the  Peuiiells'  "  Lltbogiupliy  and  LlttK^nphen.'— The  Caotui?  Co.] 
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would  have  been  more  acceptable.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  intention  was  to 
do  justice  to  America,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  judgment  of  the  authors  is  curiously 
incomprehensible. 

A  few  minor  faults  may,  however, 
be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  the  whole, 
which  is  indeed  highly  commendable.  In 
"  Pen  Drawing  "  and  in  "  Modern  Illustra- 
tion ''  Mr.  Pennell  brought  together  a  great 
deal  of  useful  matter  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  in 
this  case.  Much  has  been  written  about 
lithography  from  the  time  of  Senefelder 
to  the  present  day;  but  most  of  the  lit- 
erature on  the  subject  is  of  a  very  frag- 
mentary sort.  In  preparing  the  present 
volume  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
discover  the  best  that  has  been  done  in 
this  medium  in  all  countries  in  the  last 
hundred  years,  and  the  result  is  a  history 
more  comprehensive,  on  the  whole,  than 
any  hitherto  published.  There  was  room 
for  such  a  history,  although  the  authors 
emphatically  disclaim  any  attempt  to  sup- 
ply a  long-felt  want.  "  This  book,"  they 
say  in  the  preface,  "  was  written  for  one 
sole  reason — because  the  subject  amused 
us."  The  explanation  is  characteristic, 
and  the  book  throughout  is  equally  so. 
The  last  chapter  was  obviously  designed  as 
a  defence  of  Mr.  Penneirs  position  in  the 
case  of  Pennell  vs.  Harris,  and,  although 
Mr.  Sickert's  name  is  not  mentioned,  sev- 
eral very  evident  thrusts  are  made  at  that 
unlucky  critic.  Such  an  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  was  perhaps  unnecessary 
at  this  late  date,  for  it  was  shown  clearly 
enough  at  the  time  of  the  trial  that  the 


chief  fault  of  Mr.  Sickert's  criticism  was 
that  the  choice  of  words  was  unfortunate. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  Mr.  Pennell 
might  justly  say  that  a  less  flagrant  mis- 
choice  of  words  on  his  part  was  what 
called  down  on  him  the  violent  and  quite 
unjustifiable  denunciation  of  the  Satur- 
day Review, 

With  a  pessimism  Vhich  is  happily  not 
quite  just  and  perhaps  not  quite  sincere, 
the  authors  say  that** there  is  no  want 
any  longer  for  the  art  that  costs  more 
than  threepence."  On  the  contrary  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand 
for  good  work  in  lithography  is  steadily 
increasing.  It  is  certain  that  in  Europe 
it  has  received  a  distinct  impetus  from 
the  recent  centenary  exhibitions,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  stimulus  here  there  is  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  lithography  among  our 
own  art-lovers  and  collectors.  The  con- 
tempt for  work  in  this  delightful  medium 
hardly  exists  to-day,  and  the  time  is  near 
when  lithographs  will  be  as  keenly  sought 
after  by  collectors  as  other  prints  are 
sought  after  to-day.  In  the  general  re- 
vival of  interest  in  Senefelder's  art,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pennell's  valuable  book  will 
surely  play  an  important  part. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  in  a  brief  notice, 
to  do  justice  to  the  real  merits  of  this 
book.  The  lithographs  are  excellently 
printed,  and,  with  certain  exceptions, 
well  chosen ;  the  appearance  of  the  volume 
is  attractive,  and  it  is  not  more  bulky  than 
was  necessary  in  order  to  include  such  a 
large  number  of  illustrations. 

C7i.  Fitz  Gerald. 


;opyrlKhl,  iSBS,  liy  Chartee  Scribne. 


WALTER  APPLETON  CLARK 


DURINO    the   past   eighteen  months 
there  have  appeared  upon  the  pages 
of  Scribtier's  Magazine  a  number  of  draw- 
ings bearing  the  signature  of  Walter  Ap- 
pletOQ  Clark,    These  drawings  have  pos- 
sessed so  much  merit,  and  have  brought 
so  many   unnsual  qualities 
into  the  field  of  contempor- 
ary   illustration,   that  they 
have    commanded     an   im- 
mediate attention,  and  won 
for  the  artist  a  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  picture- 
makers    of     the     country. 
From  the  vigorous  portrayal 
of  types  of  workmen  to  that 
of  college  girlsand  children, 
from  the   interpretation   of 
character  of    story   to    the 
rendering  of  motif  of  song  a 
forceful  hand  and  discrim- 
inating taste  have  been  para-  w*i.t»b  appi 
mount. 

Mr.  Olark  is  a  young  man,  and  has  been 
away  from  the  schools  but  a  short  time. 
Judging,  however,  from  the  maturity  of 
thought  manifested,  and  simplicity  of  ex- 
ecution displayed  in  his  work,  one  would 
take  him  to  be  an  observer  of  ripe  age  and 
a  painter  of  much  experience.  The  judi- 
cious arrangement  of  composition  and  the 
intelligent  rendering  of   (be  drawing  of 


detail  in  its  relation  to  the  unit,  the  whole 
or  entirety,  to  be  seen  in  nearly  everyone 
of  his  pictures,  combined  with  a  simple 
technique  and  keen  feeling  for  character, 
come  very  close  to  forming  a  complete 
reconciliation  of  scientific  draughtsman- 
ship with  true  artistic  pres- 
entation. 

It  is  rare  that  an  illus- 
trator combines  the  fancy  to 
invent  with  the  imagination 
to  invest  and  clothe,  but  the 
quality  of  embellishment 
of  the  page  with  that  of 
interpretation  of  the  text  is 
A(r.  Clark's  in  an  unusual 
degree.  He  has,  so  far, 
shown  himself  to  be  almost 
equally  at  ease  in  drawing 
the  laborer  or  the  man  of 
society,  the  child  or  the 
iTOK  CLXRK  woman,  the  sea  dog  or  the 

land  lubber.  A  period  spent, 
on  a  United  States  training  ship  has  prob- 
ably left  the  mark  of  the  water  upon  him. 
His  gentlemen  have  all  tes  manierea  noble" 
which  Chesterfield  could  have  desired ; 
his  women,  matrons  or  maids,  are  no 
less  thoroughly  modern  and  unconven- 
tional than  feminine  and  lovable.  It  is 
owing,  however,  to  the  sound  composition 
and  good  drawing  which  have  enabled  the 
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artist  to  express  himself  clearly  and  forci- 
bly, that  most  of  the  charming  quality  of 
Mr.  Clark's  work  is  secured.  Without 
the  means  for  such  complete  expression 
as  he  shows  himself  the  possessor  of,  his 
efforts  would  have  remained  obscure  and 
meaningleSB,  however  clear  his  conception 
and  deep  his  appreciation  of  character. 
Ilis  compositions  seem  to  be  given  all  the 
power  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  and 
the  placing  and  arrangement  of  each  suc- 
ceeding piece  of  work  appears  an  im- 
provement upon  its  predecessors.  ■  In  his 
pictures  is  placed  a  quality  beyond  the  black 
and  white  of  illustration — a  quality  of 
painting  reduced  to  monotone,  which, 
irith  all  color  eliminated,  yet  poBsess 
all  needed  color.  It  is  an  adjustment  of 
value  in  the  draughtsmanship  which  pre- 
sents everything  worth  considering  with- 
out sacrifice  of  anything  considered.  In- 
deed, so  well  are  values  arranged,  that 
one  feels  that  if  the  drawing  were  touched 
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the  sensation  would  be  secured  of  placing 
the  hand  within  another  atmosphere;  and 
a  bit  of  tint  added  to  some  detail  of  a 
composition,  a  practice  which  the  artist 
frequently  indulges  in,  appears  to  fill  the 
entire  drawing  with  iridescence. 

Mr.  Clark's  manner  of  work  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  thorough.  He  indulges  in  no  tricks 
of  the  studio,  no  recipes  for  rendering  dif- 
ficult passages,  but  brings  into  play  the 
workings  of  a  natural  strength  of  character 
which  meets  requirements  honestly,  fear- 
lessly and  directly.  Each  problem  en- 
countered is  considered  anew  and  by  itself, 
the  answer  for  one  question  not  doing 
service  for  another,  and,  irrespective  of 
whatever  store  of  school  precept  he  pos- 
sesses, he  seems  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the 
fact  that,  in  art  at  least,  memory  is  too  apt 
to  remind  one  of  things  possessed  rather 
than  objects  to  bo  attained.  There  is  no 
contingency  of  demand  which  will  induce 
him  to  neglect  even   the  smallest  detail. 
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and  I  haTe  seen  him — when  every  mo- 
ment of  granted  time  for  the  completion 
of  a  drawing  had  expired — make  altera- 
tions and  changes  in  what  seemed  to  be 
all  that  was  desirable,  which  wonld  re- 
quire days  to  complete.  I  remember  once, 
when  he  had  almost  finished  the  draw- 
ing for  a  child's  story,  which  shows  the 
hoy  captain  in  consultation  with  his  crew 
to  plan  the  capture  of  a  certain  French 
frigate,  that  he  could  not  find  a  suitable 
character  for  the  bo'sn.  Model  after  model 
was  tried  until,  as  a  last  resource,  Mr. 
Clark  took  to  visiting  the  docks  along  the 
river  fronts  and  the  parks,  where  the  loung- 
ers mostly  are,  for  a  type.    This 


tiousnesa  brought  its  reward,  for  of  course 
he  found  the  desired  type  and  he  finished 
the  drawing,  and  what  a  bo'sn  it  was  which 
hecreated  1  Thatbo'snseemstheepitomc 
of  all  the  bo'sns  of  romance.  This  is  a 
characteristic  instance  of  the  thorough 
search  and  study  which  he  gives  to  all 
requirements,  for  sometimes  days  are 
spent  in  adjusting,  arranging,  adding 
and  eliminating  detail  which  many  art- 
ists would  hardly  consider. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congtatulatioQ  that 
Mr.  Clark  and  his  work  bear  evidence  of 
the  strength  and  clearness  of  the  native 
view.  His  art  ie  essentially  of  this  coun- 
try.    Here  it  has  been  awakened  and  here 


From  "Scrlbner'H  MsKaztne,' 
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fine.'  CopyriKln.  it»e,  by  Charl^  Scrlboe'-B  Sons. 

Wbex  the  long  grny  day  is  done, 

S|ient  at  weary  scorns, 
Homewani  cnmos  my  henrt  lo  me 
With  tlic  lIoe:k  of  dreams. 

[—From   Daily  Bread,   by  Josepliine  Preston   Feabody,] 
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it  has  been  developed.  While  restless 
students  have  flocked  to  the  famous  cen- 
tres of  learning  elsewhere,  here  he  has  re- 
mained content  and  faced  conditions 
vhich  at  times  must  have  appeared  dis- 
couraging. His  faith  iu  the  soundness  of 
the  opportunities  for  art  study  afforded 
in  this  country,  however,  seems  never  to 
have  been  shaken,  and  it  might  seem  to  jus- 
tify such  a  belief  that  one  now  sees  Ameri- 
can students  returning  from  abroad,  disap- 
pointed that  a  training  in  these  studios, 
hitherto  supposed  to  represent  the  end 
of  all  that  was  desirable  in  instruction, 
has  not  made  artists  of  them.  While  Mr. 
Clark  has  consoientiously  traveled  the 
routine  of  the  class  rooms  one  feels, 
however,  that  it  has  been  isolated 
example  which  has  had  more  influence 
with  him  than  general  precept.  He  has 
chosen  the  narrow  path  of  sincerity, 
where  company  is  seldom  met  and  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  that  forced  individuality 
which  usually  attends   pronounced  early 


succesaeB  based  upon  strong  eccentricity, 
which  BO  often  marks  the  decadence  of 
achievement.  There  is  in  his  work  much 
that  suggests  methods  which  in  the  past 
have  always  been  forerunners  of  excep- 
tional artistic  development.  His  frank 
acceptation  of  things  as  they  are  without 
question  of  the  existing  conditions,  and  a 
rendering  of  them  according  to  tried 
principles,  mark  the  serious  artist  who 
knows  that,  to  secure  anything  beyond  the 
notoriety  attending  the  success  of  biased 
selection,  he  must  consider  the  complete 
environment  and  measure  his  success  by 
the  accuracy  of  his  adjustment  in  those 
conditions. 

As  it  is  at  the  period  of  the  greatest  gen- 
eral expectation  that  the  highest  endeavor 
is  attained,  so  it  may  not  be  unwarrantable 
to  anticipate  as  an  outcome  of  such  work 
and  such  methods  as  Mr.  Clark's  that  the 
time  will  not  be  distant  when  there  will 
be  a  realization  of  much  deferred  hope  for 
a  very  high  American  illustrative  standard. 

Jay  Hambidffe. 
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A  TRIO  OP  FRENCH  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

PORTRAIT  ENGRAVERS 

II.  ODIEU VRE'S  PUBLICATION  OF  FICQUET'S  PORTRAITS,  AND  OTHERS 


FICQUET'S  first  engravings  were 
executed,  while  he  was  still  under 
the  instruction  of  his  master,  Schmidt, 
for  Michael  Odieuvre,  an  energetic  and 
enterprising  Norman  who  came  to 
Paris  and  engaged  in  the  business 
of  print  selling.  In  1738  he  began 
the  publication  of  a  most  ambitious 
work,  namely,  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
the  "  great  men  of  all  times  and  all  coun- 
tries." As  time  passed  on  these  engrav- 
ings were  turned  to  a  variety  of  uses,  and 

L'EUROPE  ILLUSTRE, 

CO  N  TB N  A  NT 

UHISTOIRE   ABRfiGfiE 

Des  SouFERAiNS,  dtsVrwcts »  desTriUus ^  des 
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good,  bad  and  indifferent  impressions  of 
the  plates  have  now  for  many  years  formed 
the  stock  in  trade,  and  a  seemingly  inex- 
haustible supply  of  material  for  print 
shops  the  world  over.  These  portraits 
have  been  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
thousand;  and  as  a  matter  of  record  and  a 
guide  to  the  American  collector  of  French 
prints,  we  devote  a  generous  portion  of  the 
space  at  our  disposal  to  M.  Facheux's 
collation  of  this  publication  of  Odieuvre, 
and  his  narration  of  the  fortunes,  or  rather 
misfortunes,  which  subsequently  befell 
these  fine  engravings.  The  numerous 
paths  which  open  their  alluring  vistas  be- 
fore the  eager  eyes  of  book  and  print  col- 
lectors appear  smooth  and  safe,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  devious  ways,  lined 
with  pitfalls  and  ending  in  labyrinths,  out 
of  which,  unless  there  is  a  guiding  thread 
within  his  reach,  the  wanderer  has  small 
chance  of  escape. 

In  1738,  when  the  first  of  these  portraits 
appeared,  Odieuvre  was  living  at  the  quai 
de  rj^cole,  vis-a-vis  la  Samaritaine.  The 
portraits  which  were  published  with  this 
address  are  signed  by  the  good  engravers 
and  designers  of  the  time — Eisen,  Bale- 
chou,  Poilly,  Wille,  Schmidt  and  his 
scholar  Ficquet.  All  the  first  proofs  are 
before  the  address  and  are  verv  fine  and 
rare.  Those  which  come  after  the  address 
of  "  quai  de  VEcole  vis-a-vis  la  Samaritaine 
a  la  belle  Image ''  are  still  very  beautiful. 
About  1745  Odieuvre  went  to  live  in  the 
"  rtie  d'A7ijou,  la  derniere  porie-cochdre  A 
gauche,  entrant  par  la  rue  Dauphine  au 
premier;"  he  then  removed  to  the  "  rue  des 
Malhurins  chez  M,  Jomhert''  The  impres- 
sions whicli  bear  these  addresses  are  still 
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regarded  as  "  good  enough."  At  last  in 
1755 — the  year  preceding  his  death — Odi- 
euvre  was  domiciled  in  the  "  rue  des  Posies 
cul-de-sac  des  Vignes."  The  impressioiiB 
with  this  address  are  feeble,  while  those 
which  were  published  after  Odieuvre's 
death,  with  the  address  effaced,  are  of  no 
value  whatever.  The  plates,  had  become 
entirely  too^aase. 

These  portraita  were  printed  upon  four 
different  papers,  to  wit,  in  folio,  "  Nom 
d»  Jesus "  (the  water  mark),  only  thirty 
impressions.  In  quarto,  "^rrnKd  raisin" 
(royal),  fifty  impressioiiB.  In  quarto 
"earr4"   (square),  and  finally  in  octavo. 


"  Nom  de  Jesus."  It  is  known  also  that 
towards  the  last  Odieuvre  made  use  of  old 
plates  by  Thomas  de  Leu,  Leonard  Gual- 
tier,  Michael  Lasne,  Mellan  and  Edelinck. 
Any  old  copperplate  appears  to  have  been 
good  enough  for  his  purpose  and  his  book 
finally  became  a  grand  melange  of  prints, 
ancient  and  modern,  a  sort  of  pictorial 
pot-pourri. 

At  first  these  portraits  were  not  accom- 
panied by  text;  later  they  were  used  to  il- 
lustrate different  works  such  as  the 
"  Hisloire  unicerxelle  de  De  Thou,"  " Les 
Mimoires  de  Cmnines,"  "  Les  Mermtres 
de  Conde  de  Sullji,"  de  la  Ligue,  etc.    It 
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was  not  until  1775  that  they  were  reunitea 
in  volumes  accompanied  by  a  text  written 
by  the  French  lawyer  Dreux  du  Radier, 
and  published  under  the  title  "  V  Europe 
iUustree,  contenant  Vhistoire  dbregee  des 
Souverains,  des  Princes,  des  Prelais,  des 
Ministres,  des  grand  Capifaines,  des  Magis- 
trats,  des  Savants,  des  Artistes,  et  des  Dames 
Celebres  en  Europe,  dans  le  XV^  Siecle 
compris,  jusqu'a  present.  Par  M.  Dreux 
DU  Radier,  Avocat.  Ouvrage  enriche 
DB  Portraits,  par  les  soins  du  Sieur 
Odieuvre  a  Paris  chez  Odieuvre,  rue  des 
Posies,  cul-de-sac  des  Vignes,  Faubourg 
Saint  Marceau,  mdcclv/' 

This  publication  continued  until  1756, 
when  it  was  stopped  by  the  death  of 
Odieuvre.  It  then  embraced  six  volumes 
containing  six  hundred  portraits,  all  of 
which  are  weak  impressions,  although 
some  are  worse  than  others.  There  is 
another  edition  with  the  same  date  (1755), 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  distiact 
attention  from  the  feebleness  of  the  por- 
traits by  surrounding  them  with  historical 
borders  engraved  by  Babel.  As  these 
borders  were  considered  "  far  from  being 
a  title  to  nobility "  the  dealers  generally 
removed  them  and  left  the  portraits  with- 
out margins.  Finally  in  1777  the  bookseller 
Nyon  Vaine,  added  a  new  frontispiece  and 
published  the  work  "  avec  approbation  et 
privilege  du  RoiJ"  The  impressions  in  this 
edition  (the  title-page  of  which  we  repro- 
duce) are  naturally  still  worse  than  those 
in  the  edition  of  1755. 

The  portraits  of  Odieuvre,  therefore, 
exist  in  six  different  states,  as  follows : 

FiKST  State.    Before  all  letters. 

Second  State.     With  the  address  of   **^o*  de 

VEcole,    vi8-d'tHS   la   Ssmaritaine  d  la  Belle 

Image" 
Third  State.    With  the  address  of  the  *  *  rue  d'An- 

joUy  la  demiere  porte-cochere  d  gauche^  entrant 

par  la  rue  Dauphine"  and  also  that  of  "  rue  des 

Mathurins  chez  M,  Jombert" 
Fourth  State.    With  the  address  of  the  *'rue 

des  Pastes f  cul-de-sac  des  Vignes.** 


Fifth  State.     With  the  ornaments  of  the  en- 
grayer  Babel  added  in  passe-partout. 
Sixth  State.    The  address  effaced.* 

Here  we  have  the  inside  history  of  the 
Odieuvre  collection  of  portraits.  It  is  the 
old  familiar  story;  most  copperplates,  and 
wood  blocks  a§  well,  have  been  pressed 
into  service  until  they  were  worn  to.  mere 
shadows  of  their  former  selves,  then  re- 
touched  and  furbished  up  and  started  off 
upon  a  new  career  to  entrap  the  careless 
and  unwary.  The  reverential  care  with 
which  some  of  the  Parisian  publishers  of 
engravings  shield  and  cherish  in  their 
decrepit  old  age  these  remnants  of  former 
vigor  and  beauty  excites  our  undisguised 
admiration. 

Ficquet  died  December  11, 1794,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five.  lie  produced  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  different  por- 
traits, namely,  thirty-four  for  Odieuvre, 
thirty-nine  various,  and  one  hundred  and 
two  "little  marvels"  for  "L«  vie  despeintres 
Flamandes  et  Hollayidais  {aveo  des  por- 
traits graves  en  taille  douce  (copper  plate) 
by  J.  B.  Descamps.f  Published  at  Paris 
chez  Charles  Antoine  Jorabert,  libraire 
du  roi  pour  Vartillerie  et  la  genie,  rue 
Dauphine,  il  Vimage  de  Notre  Dame 
MDCCLIII,  4  vols,  in  8vo." 

The  four  volumes  were  not  published 
simultaneously,  the  last  not  until  17()3. 
In  consequence  the  first  volumes  were 
somewhat  worn  and  perhaps  partially  de- 
stroyed when  the  last  two  appeared,  so 
in  order  to  make  the  work  complete. 
Jombert  reprinted  the  first  two  volumes 
which  contained  thirty-two  portraits  en- 
graved by  Ficquet.  Here  is  another 
wheel  within  a  wheel,  and  collectors  must 
seek  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work 
which  bear  the  early  date,  and  avoid  the 


*  All  the  portraits  of  Odieuyre  do  not  exist  In  six 
states,  but  most  of  the  engravings  by  Ficquet  should 
have  them. 

t  J.  B.  Descamps,  painter.  Member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Sciences,  Belles  Lettres  and  Arts  at  Rouen,  and  Pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Design  of  tliat  city. 


[From  theoiiglDKl  Id  Om  posaeBalon  ot  Mi.  W.  L.  AadrewB] 
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reprint  of  1763,  in  order  to  secure  good 
impressions  of  all  the  prints.  The  cop- 
per plates  of  this  collection  of  portraits 
were  in  existence  in  1864  and  probably 
are  still. 

Many  of  Ficquet's  copper  plates  in  ad- 
dition to  those  in  the  Odieuyre  and  Des- 
camps  series  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
Parisian  book  and  print  sellers,  where 
they  have  been  lodged  ever  since  impres- 
sions from  them  were  offered  for  sale  in 
1777  at  three  f ranees  each  by  Prevost,  grav- 
eur,  rue  Si.  ThomaSy  pres  la  porte  Saint- 
Jacques  ;  and  modern  "  restrikes  "  from  a 
number  of  the  most  desirable — or,  as  an 
extra  illustrator  of  books  would  say,  useful 
— portraits,  such  as  those  of  La  Fontaine, 
Descartes,  etc.,  may  consequently  be  made 
as  thick  in  Paris  as  peas  in  a  pod  or  autum- 
nal leaves  in  Vallambrosa .  whenever  a  de- 
mand for  them  arises. 

Pierre-Fran9ois  Basan,  author  of  the 
Dictionnaire  des  Oraveurs  Anciens  et  Mod- 
ernes  (Paris,  1789),  possessed  a  varied  as- 
sortment of  plates  engraved  by  celebrated 
artists  (among  them  some  by  Ficquet  & 
Savart)  fifty  of  which  he  inserted  in  his 
work .  to  give  an  idea,  as  he  says,  of  their 
talent,  but  he  considerately  offers  the  book 
for  sale  with  or  without  these  illustrations. 
As  they  are  mostly  naught  but  ghosts  of 
pictures,  the  amateurs  of  those  days 
doubtless  availed  themselves  of  this  option 
and  took  the  books  sans  gravures.  Of 
all  sad  things  one  of  the  saddest  is  a  print 
from  a  worn-out  engraving.  Engraved 
plates  never  grow  old  gracefully,  and  the 
finer  and  more  beautiful  they  are  in  their 
first  state  the  poorer  they  become  in  the 
last.  A  broadly  and  deeply  cut  plate  will 
of  course  not  show  wear  and  tear  like  one 
composed  of  delicate  lines,  and  as  long  as 


*  EngrsTed,  as  were  also  those  of  Addison  and  Steele, 
to  illustrate  a  French  edition  of  the  Spectator  published 
in  Paris  in  1754-6. 


it  endures  will    make    a    comparatively 
respectable  appearance. 

Good  early  impressions  of  Ficquet's  en- 
gravings with  full  lettering  can  be  pro- 
cured for  from  forty  to  fifty  francs  each, 
except  the  portraits  of  La  Fontaine  and 
Moli^re  which  on  account  of  the  popularity 
of  the  subjects  are  somewhat  higher  priced. 
Proofs,  lettre  grise  (open  letter)  bring 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  francs. 
Needle  proofs,  i,  e.,  with  the  name  of  the 
artist  only  scratched  in  with  the  needle, 
are  valued  at  from  two  to  three  hundred 
francs  and  trial  proofs  {eau  forte  pur) 
four  to  five  hundred  francs.  If,  how- 
ever, we  are  correctly  informed  as  to 
Ficquet's  peculiar  manner  of  engraving, 
we  do  not  quite  comprehend  how  there 
can  be  any  "  eau  forte  pur''  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  his  prints. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  portraits  engraved  by 
Ficquet  are  of  Dutch,  French  and  Flemish 
artists,  among  them,  Berchem,  Brauwer, 
Gaspard  de  Grayer,  Denner,  Gerard  Dow, 
De  Heem,  Houbraken,  Van  Huysum,  Van 
Mieris,  Mignard,  Netscher,  Rubens,  Jan 
Steen,  Terburg,  Teniers  (David  h  jeune), 
Vander  Velde  and  Wouvermans.  The  list 
includes  the  names  of  only  four  English- 
men by  birth  and  of  two  by  adoption,  viz : 
Pope,*  Addison,  Steele  and  Swift, Vandyke 
and  Kneller. 

At  this  late  day  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  bring  together  at  any 
cost  a  complete  collection  of  fine  early  im- 
pressions (and  no  others  of  any  artist  are 
worth  the  trouble  of  collecting)  of  Fic- 
quet's etigravings.  The  little  oval  of 
Louis  XV  would  almost  certainly  be  unob- 
tainable. It  was  engraved  on  silver  for 
the  Almanack  Parisien  of  Barbou  and 
was  an  excessively  rare  print  a  generation 
ago. 

William  Loring  Andrews, 
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Savage  Landor,  Private  and  Public.  Lippincott. 
8vo,  $3.00. 

HISTORY 

^  Colby  (Prof.  Charles  W.).  Selections  from  the 
Sources  :  A  Supplement  to  Text- books  of  English 
History.     Longmans.     Crown  8vo. 

De  Roo  (P.).  History  of  America  Before  Co- 
lumbus.    Lippincott. 

Douglas  ^Robert  K.).  China.  The  Storg  of 
the  Nations,     Putnams.     Ill'd,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Gifford  (Augusta  Hale).  Germany  :  Her  Peo- 
ple and  Their  Story.  Lothrop  Co.  Ill'd,  8vt>, 
$1.50. 

Hunter  (Sir  William  Wilson,  K.C.S.L,  M.A., 
LL.D.).  A  History  of  British  India.  Longmau&'. 
5  vols.,  8vo,  each  $5.00. 

Kent  (Charles  Foster,  Ph.D.).  A  History  of 
the  Jewish  People.  Scribners.  Vol.  I.  12mo, 
$1.25  net, 

Maclay  (Edgar  S.).  A  History  of  American 
Privateers.     Appleton.     8vo,  $3.50. 

McCarthy  (.1  ustin  Huntly).  A  Short  History  of 
the  United  States.  H.  S.  Stone  &.  Co.  12mo, 
$1.50. 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.).  The  Story  of  the 
People  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  Story  of  the  Nations,  Putnams.  Ill*d,  12mo, 
$1.50. 

Peck  (Charles  H.).  The  Jacksonian  Epoc'h. 
Harpers.     8yo,  $2.50. 

Perowne  (J.  T.  W.).  Russian  Hosts  and  Eng- 
lish Guests  in  Central  Asia.  Lippincott.  UVa, 
8vo,  $2.00. 

Rhys  (John,  and  Prof.  David  B.  Jones).  The 
Welsh  People  :  Their  Origin,  Language  and  Uis- 
to^.    Macraillan. 

Seignobos.  Political  History  of  Contemporary 
Europe,  1814-1896.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Edited  by  Prof.  Silas  M.  Macvane.     Holt.    8vo. 

Stephens  (H.  Morse,  M.A.).  Syllabus  of  Euro- 
pean History.    Macmillan.    8yo. 

Trevelyan  (George  M.,  B.A.).  England  in  the 
Age  of  Wycliffe.    Ijongroans.     8vo. 

White  (Horace,  M.A.,  LL.D.),  Tromslator.  The 
Roman  History  of  Appian  of  Alexandria.  Mac- 
millan.   2  vols.    8to. 

Whitman  (Sidney).  Austria.  The  Story  of  the 
Nations.    Putnams.     lU'd,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Wise  (John  S.).  The  End  of  the  Era.  Hough- 
ton.   Crown  8vo. 

TRAVEL 

Allen  (Grant).  The  European  Tour.  Dodd, 
Mead.    $1.25. 

Astrup  (Eivind).  With  Peary  near  the  Pole. 
Lippincott.     Iird,  8vo,  $3.50. 

Atterbury  (Rev.  Anson  P.).  Islam  in  Africa. 
Putnams.     12mo. 

Bond  (Francis).  English  Cathedrals.  Lippin- 
cott.   lU'd. 

Brown  (William  H.).  On  the  South  African 
Frontier.    Scribners.    Crown  8vo. 

Eraser  (Mrs.  Hugh).  Letters  from  Japan. 
Macmillan.     2  vols.,  lll*d,  8vo,  $2.50. 

Garland  (Hamlin).  The  Trail  of  the  Gold  Seek- 
ers.   Macmillan. 

Hall  (James).  Legends  of  the  West.  Robt. 
Clarke  Co.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Hitchcock  (Mary  E.).  Two  Women  in  the  Klon- 
dike.    Putnams.     Ill'd,  8vo. 

Jackson  (F.  G.).  A  Thousand  Days  in  the 
Arctic.    Harpers.     lU'd,  8vo. 

Jennings  (N.  A.).  A  Texas  Ranger.  Scribners. 
12mo. 

Maury  (Max).  A  Guide  to  Gay  Paree.  Laird 
&  Lee.    lird,  16mo. 

Morris  (Charles).  Our  Island  Empire.  Lippin- 
cott. 

Palmer  (Frederick).  In  the  Klondyke.  Scrib- 
ners.   Ill'd,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Porter  (Robert  P.).  Industrial  Cuba.  Put- 
nams.    Ill'd,  8vo. 

Wildman  (Rounsevelle).  Tales  of  the  Malayan 
Coast.    Lothrop  Co.    12mo,  $1.00. 

NATURE 

Adams  (John  Coleman).  Nature  Studies  in 
Berkshire.     Putnams.     Ill'd,  8vo. 

Britton  (N.  L.  and  Addison  Brown).  Manual  of 
the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States  and 
Canada.     Holt.    8vo. 


Cragin  (Belle  S.,  A.M.).  Our  Insect  Friends 
and  Foes.    Putnams.     Ill'd,  12mo,  $1.25. 

Davis  (Lucius  T.).  Ornamental  Shrubs.  Put- 
nams.    Iird,  8vo. 

DeTabley(Lord).  The  Flora  of  Cheshire.  Long- 
mans. 

Jekyll  (Gertrude).  Wood  and  Garden.  Long- 
mans.    Iird,  8vo,  $3.50. 

Miller  (Olive  Thome).  A  First  Book  of  Birds. 
Houghton.     Ill'd. 

Parsons  (Frances  Theodora).  How  to  Know  the 
Ferns.    Scribners.   Ill'd,  Crown  8vo,  $1.50  net. 

Sargent  (Frederick  Le  Roy).  Com  Plants. 
Houghton.     Ill'd,  12mo. 

Scudder  (Samuel  H.).  E very-Day  Butterflies. 
Houghton.    Ill'd,  crown  8vo. 

POETRY  AND  PLAYS 

Caroenter  (Dr.  F.  1.),  Editor,  Selections  from 
Byron  s  Poems.    Holt.  16mo. 

Carrington  (Fitz  Roy),  Editor.  The  King'b 
Lyrics.     R.  H.  Russell.     Ill'd,  12mo,  75  ceiitn. 

Channing  (Grace  EUery).  Verses.  Small,  May- 
nard.    8vo,  $1.50. 

Dunbar  (Paul  L.).  Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside. 
Dodd,  Mead.     16mo,  $1.25. 

Emerson  (Florence  Brooks).  Vagaries.  Small, 
Maynard.    8vo,  $1.00. 

Hauptman  (Gerhart).  Translated  by  Mary 
Morison.  The  Weavers — Lonely  Lives.  R.  if. 
Russell.    Each  $1.00. 

Ibsen  (Henrik).  Translated  by  Edmund  Gosse. 
Hedda  Gabler— The  Master  Builder.  R.  H.  Rus- 
sell.   Each,  $1.00. 

Loomis  (Charles  Battell).  Just  Rhymes.  R. 
H.  Russell.     Ill'd,  $1.00. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice).  Three  Plays.  H.  Sergei 
Co.     Small  4to,  $1.25  net, 

Ostrovsky  (M.)  The  Storm.  C.  H.  Sergei  Co. 
Small  4to,  $1.25  net, 

Roberts  (Theodore),  Carman  (Wm.)  and  Mac- 
donald  (Elizabeth  R.).  Northland  Lyrics.  Small, 
Maynard.    8vo,  $1.50. 

Rogers  (Robert  Cameron).  For  the  King,  and 
Other  Poems.     Putnams.     12mo. 

Santayana  (George).  Lucifer,  A  Theologictd 
Tragedy.     H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.     16mo,  $1.25. 

Sigerson  (Dora).  My  Lady's  Slipper.  Dodd, 
Mead.     $1.25. 

Sill  (Edward  Rowland).  Hermione  and  Other 
Poems.     Houghton.     Small  16mo,  $1.00. 

Thomas  (Augustus).  Alabama.  R.  H.  Russell. 
$1.00. 

Verhaeren  (Eraile).  The  Dawn.  C.  H.  Sergei 
Co.     Small  4to,  $1.25  fie/. 

BELLES-LETTRES 

Corson  (Hiram,  LL.D.).  An  Introduction  to 
the  Poetical  and  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton. 
Macmillan. 

Uoeber  (Arthur).  Treasures  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art.     R.  H.  Russell.     Ill'd. 

Jusserand  (J.  J.).  Shakespeare  in  France.  Put- 
nams.    lird,  8vo. 

Kingsley  (Miss  Rose  G.).  A  Handbook  to 
French  Art.     Longmans. 

Lanier  (Sidney).  Retrospects  and  Prospects. 
Scribners.     12mo. 
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Lewis  (Edwin  Herbert,  Ph.D.).  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Literature.    Macmillan. 

Lyttelton  (Katharine),  Editor,  Joubert's 
Thoughts.    Dodd,  Mead.     $1.50. 

Pancoast  (Henry  S.)^  Editor.  Standard  English 
Poems.     Holt.     12mo. 

bhaw  (G.  Bernard).  The  Perfect  Wagnerite. 
H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Snell  (P.  J.).  The  Fourteenth  Century.  Peri- 
ods of  European  Literature,  Scribners.  12mo, 
$1.50  net. 

Stearns  (Frank  P.).  The  Midsummer  of  Italian 
Art.    Putnams.    Ill'd,  Svo. 

Whistler  (J.  McNeill).  The  Baronet  and  the 
Butterfly.    R.  H.  Russell. 

Wiener  (Leo).  The  History  of  Yiddish  Litera- 
ture in  the  Nineteenth  Century.   Scribners.  Svo. 

Wilson  (Epiphanius).  Dante  Interpreted.  Put- 
nams. 

FICTION 

Allen  (Grant).  Miss  Cayley's  Adventure.  Put- 
nam. 

Anstey  (F.).  Love  Among  the  Lions.  Apple- 
tons,  12mo. 

Barr  (Amelia  E.).  I,  Thou,  and  the  Other  One. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Barrett  (Wilson,  and  Robert  Hichens).  The 
Daughters  of  Babylon.    Lippincott.   12mo,  $1.50. 

Barton  (W.  E.).  When  Boston  Braved  the 
King.    W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.    Ill'd,  12mo,  $1.60. 

Bateman  (May).  The  Altar  of  Life.  Lippin- 
cott.    12mo,  $1.00. 

Bay  (J.  Christian),  TranakUor.  Danish  Fairy 
and  Folk  Tales.    Harpers.    Ill*d,  Poet  Svo. 

Baylor  (Frances  Courtenay).  The  Ladder  of 
Fortune.    Houghton.    Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 

Beale  (Harriet  S.  B.).  Stories  from  the  Old 
Testament  for  Children.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.  12mo, 
$1.50, 

Bickerdyke  (John).  The  Passing  of  Prince 
Rozam.    Putnam.     12mo. 

Bloomingdale  (Charles).  Mr.j  Miss  and  Mrs. 
Lippincott.    12mo,  $1.25. 

boothby  (Guy).  Pharos,  the  Egyptian.  Apple- 
tons.    12mo,  $1.00. 

Bowles  (M.).  The  Amazing  Lady.  Lippincott. 
12mo,  $1.00. 

Brooks  (Elbridffe  S.).  The  Story  of  Our  War 
with  Spain.     Lothrop  Co.    lU'd,  Svo,  $1.50. 

Brown  (Anna  Robeson).  A  Cosmopolitan 
Comedy.     Appletondi.     12mo. 

Brown  (Alice).  Tiverton  Tales.  Houghton. 
16mo. 

Bullen  (Frank  T.).  Idylls  of  the  Sea.  Apple- 
tons.     12mo. 

Cable  (George  W.).  Strong  Hearts.  Scribners. 
12rao,  $1.25. 

Caine  (0.  V.).  Face  to  Face  with  Napoleon. 
A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co.     Ill'd,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Calkins  (Frank  W.).  The  Cougar-Tamer  and 
Other  Stories.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.  Iird,  12mo, 
$1.50. 

Campbell-Praed  (Mrs.).  Madame  Izan.  Apple- 
tons.    12mo,  $1.00. 

Canavan  (M.  »1.).  Ben  Comee:  A  Tale  of  Roger's 
Ranges.     Macinillaiis. 

Carey  (Rosa  Xouchette).  My  I^ady  Frivol.  Lip- 
pincott.    12mo. 


Carruth  (Frances  Weston).  Those  Dale  Girls, 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    Ill'd,  12mo,  $1.25. 

Catherwood  (Mary  Hartwell).  '  The  Queen  of 
the  Swamp  and  Other  Plain  Americans.  Hough- 
toui     16mo,  $1.25. 

Chabot  (Adrian).  The  Dancing  Master.  Lippin- 
cott.   Iird,  12mo,  $1.00. 

Chambers  (Robert  W.).  Outriders.  F.  A.  Stokes 
Co.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Chestnut  (Charles  W.).  The  Conjure  Woman. 
Houghton.     16mo,  $1.25. 

Chopin  (Kate).  The  Awakening.  H.  S.  Stone 
&  Co.    12mo,  $1.50. 

Churchill  (Winston).  Richard  Carvel.  Mac- 
millan. 

Cobban  (J.  Maclaren).  Pursued  by  the  Law. 
Appletons.    12mo,  $1.00. 

Colter  (Hattie  E.).  In  the  Heart  of  the  Hills. 
A.  Q.  Bradley  &  Co.    Iird,  12mo,  $1.00. 

Converse  (C.  C).  Mr.  Isolate  of  Lonely ville. 
R.  H.  Russell. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  Infatuation.  Lippincott. 
12mo,  $1.00. 

Devoore  (Ann),  Oliver  Iverson.  H.  S.  Stone  & 
Co.     16mo,  75  cents. 

Dix  (Beulah  Marie).  Hugh  Gwyett.  Mac- 
millan. 

Dodd  (Ira  S.).  The  Song  of  the  Rappahannock. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Donnelly  (Joseph  Gordon).  Jesus  Delaney. 
Macmillan. 

Dougall  (Lily).  The  Mormon  Prophet.  Ajiplc- 
tons.    12mo,  $1.50. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  A  Duet,  with  an  OccasionHl 
Chorus.    Appletons.    12mo,  $1.50. 

Do^^le  (C.  W.).  The  Taming  of  the  Jungle. 
Lippmcott.     12mo,  $1.00. 

Drysdale  (William).  Cadet  Standish  of  the  St. 
Louis.     W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.    Dl'd,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Dudney  (Mrs.  Henry).  The  Maternity  of  Har- 
riot Wicken.    Macmillan. 

Emerson  (Edward  Jr.).  Rough  Rider  Storios. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Fletcher  (J.  S.).  Paths  of  the  Prudent.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.     Iird,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Fowler  (Ellen  Thomycroft).  A  Double  Threa«i. 
Appletons.    12mo. 

Frederic  (Harold).  The  Market  Place.  F.  A. 
Stokes  Co.     12mo,  $1.50. 

Gallon,  (T.).  The  Kingdom  of  Hate.  Apple- 
tons.    12mo«  $1.50. 

Gibson  (Charles  Donnel).  My  Lady  and  Allan 
Darke.    Macmillan. 

Green  (Anna  Katharine).  Agatha  Webb.  Put- 
nam.    16mo,  $1.00. 

Elains  (T.  Jenkins).  The  Wind-Jammers.  Lii>- 
pincott.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Harrison  (Mrs.  Burton).  A  Triple  Entangle- 
ment.    Lippincott.     IllVl,  12mo,  $1.25. 

Hind  (Lewis).  The  Enchanted  Stone.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Herrick  (Robert).  '*  Ijove*s  Dilemmas."  H.  S. 
Stone  &  Co.     16mo,  $1.25. 

Ilorton  (George).  A  Fair  Brigand.  H.  S.  Stone 
&  Co,     16mo,  $1.25. 

James  (Henry).  The  Awkward  Age.  Harpers. 
Post  Svo,  $1.50. 

Keightlev  (S.  R.).  The  Silver  Cross,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co!     12mo,  $1.25, 
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King  (Capt.  Charles).  A  Trooper  Galahad. 
Lippincott.    12mo,  $1.00. 

Lee  (Charles).  Paul  Carah,  Comishman.  Ap- 
pletons.     12mo,  $1.00. 

Leyer  (Charles  Gerald  Fitz  Gerald).  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.  Urd,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Lust  (Adelina  C).  A  Tent  of  Grace.  Hough- 
ton.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Magruder  (Julia).  A  Heayen-Kissing  Hill.  H. 
S.  Stone  &  Co.     16mo,  75  cents. 

Mann  (Rufus).  The  Prelude  and  the  Play. 
Houghton.     16ino. 

Meade  (L.  F.).  The  Cleverest  Woman  in  Eng- 
land.   A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co.    13mo,  $1.25. 

Merriman  (Henry  Seton).  Dross.  H.  S.  Stone 
&  Co.     lird,  12mo,  $1.75. 

McLennan  (William  and  J.  N.  McHurith).  The 
Span  o'  Life.    Harpers.  •  Ill'd,  post  8vo,  $1.75. 

Xazarbeek  (Ayetis).  Translated  by  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Etton.  Through  the  Storm.  Longmans.  Crown 
8vo. 

**  Pansy."  A  Modern  Sacrifice.  Lothrop  Co. 
lird,  12mo,  75  cents. 

Peattie  (Elia  W.).  Ickery  Ann,  and  Other  Girls 
and  Boys.     H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Phillpots  (Eden).  The  Children  of  the  Mist. 
Putnam.     12mo. 

Pool  (Maria  Louise).  "Sand  'n  Bushes."  H. 
S.  Stone  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.50. 

Pulitzer  (Walter).  The  Duel  of  the  Chateau 
Marsanac.    Funk  &  Wagnalls.    12mo,  $1.00. 

Raine  (Allan).  By  Berwin  Banks,  Applctons. 
12mo,  $1.00. 

Raymond  (Eyelyn).  A  Daughter  of  the  West. 
W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.    Ul'd,  12rao,  $1.50. 

Reader  (Emily  E.).  Ignigene  and  Her  Twenty 
Fair  Maidens.     Longmans.     Ill'd,  8yo. 

Richards  (Lydia  Piatt).  Ahead  of  the  Hounds. 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.00. 

Risley  (R.  V.).     Men's  Tragedies.    Macmillan. 

Robertson  (W .  Fraser).  Maidens  Three.  A.  I. 
Bradley  &  Co.     lU'd,  12mo,  $1.25. 

Rogers  (Anna  A.).  Swectiiearts  and  Wives. 
Scribners.     16mo,  75  cents. 

Saunders  (Marshall).  Deficient  Saints.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.    Iird,  12rao,  $1.50. 

Sears  (Hamblen).  Fur  and  Feather  Tales.  Har- 
pers.   Iird,  Crown  8vo,  $1.75. 

Shipman  (Louis  Evans).  "  D'Arcy  of  the 
Guards."    H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.     16mo,  $1.25. 

Sidney  (Margaret).  The  Stories  Polly  Pepper 
Told.     Lothrop  Co.     Ill'd,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Skinner  (Henrietta  Dana).  Espiritu  Santo. 
Harpers.    Post  8vo,  $1.25. 

Snaith  (J.  C).  Lady  Barbarity.  Appletons. 
12mo,  $1.50. 

Spofford  (Harriet  Prescott).  The  Maid  He  Mar- 
ried.    H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.     16mo,  75  cents. 

StefCens  (Josephine  B.).  Telitia  Burnell,  H.  M. 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Stephens  (R.  N.).  A  Gentleman  Player.  L.  C. 
Paf^e  &  Co.    Ill'd.  12mo,  $1.50. 

Stoddard  (William  0.).  The  Dispatch  Boat  of 
the  Whistle.     Lothrop  Co.    Ill'd,  12mo,  $1.25. 

Taylor  (Una),  Transliitor.  Early  Italian  Love 
Stories.     Longmans,     lird,  4to,  $5.00. 

Townshend(R.  B.).  Lone  Pine.  Putnam.  12mo. 

Vackell  (Horace  A.).  The  Procession  of  Life. 
Appletons.  12mo,  $1.00. 


Vivian  (Herbert).    Funisia.     Longmans. 

Ward  (Mrs.  Wilfred).  One  Poor  Scruple. 
Longmans.    Crown  8yo. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).  A  Little  Legacy.  H.  S. 
Stone  &  Co.     16mo,  75  cents. 

Warman  (Cy.).  Snow  on  the  Headlight.  Apple- 
tons.     12mo. 

Waterloo  (Stanley).  The  Wolfs  Long  Howl. 
H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.50. 

Webster  (Merwin).  The  Short  Line  War.  Mac- 
millan. 

Wells  rH.  G.).  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes.  Har- 
pers.   Ill  d.  Crown  8vo. 

Wharton  (Edith).  A  Volume  of  Stories.  Scrib- 
ners.   12mo,  $1.50. 

Wilcox  (Marrion).  The  Vengeance  of  the  Fe- 
male.    H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.50. 

Williams  (Jesse  Lynch).  The  Stolen  Story,  and 
Other  Newspaper  Stories.    Scribners.  12mo,  $1.25. 

Winter  (John  Strange).  Heart  and  Sword. 
Lippincott.     12mo. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Baker  (Prof.  George  P.).  Public  Exposition  and 
Argumentation.     Holt.     16mo. 

Bradford  (Gamaliel,  A.  B.).  The  Lesson  of 
Popular  Goyemment.    Macmillan. 

Cams  (Dr.  Paul).  The  Ethical  Problem.  Open 
Court  Pub.  Co.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Clark  (F.  H.).  Outlines  of  Civil  Government. 
Macmillan. 

Daniels  (Prof.  W.  M.).  The  Elements  of  Fi- 
nance.    Holt.     12mo. 

Eaton  (Hon.  Dorman  B.).  The  Government  of 
Municipalities.    Macmillan. 

Giddings  (Franklin  H.).  Democracy  and  Em- 
pire.   Macmillan. 

Hyslop  (James  H.,  Ph.D.).  Democracy :  A 
Stuay  of  Government.  Scribners.  Crown  8vo, 
$1.50. 

Koren  (John  H.).  The  Liquor  Problem  in  Its 
Economic  Aspect.     Houghton.    12mo. 

Kropotkin  (Peter).  Fields,  Ftictories  and  Work- 
shops.    Houghton.     Crown  8vo,  $3.00. 

Ladd  (George  Trumbull,  D.D.).  A  Theory  of 
Reality.  Scribners.  In  Pre^,  Essays  on  the 
Higher  Education.     Scribners.     16mo,  $1.00  net, 

Macfarlane  (Charles  W.,  Ph.D.).  V^alue  and 
Distribution.    Lippincott.     8vo,  $2.50. 

Mllnsterberg  (Prof.  Hugo).  Psychology  and 
Life.     Houghton.     Crown  8vo. 

Ostrogorski  (M.).  Translated  by  Frederick 
Clarke,  Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Politi- 
cal Parties.     Macmillan. 

Paulsen  (Frederick).  Translated  by  Frank 
Thilly,  D.D.     Ethics.     Scribners.     8vo. 

Rec^jac  (E.).     Translated  by  Sara  Carr  Upton. 

Thayer  (William  Roscoe).  Throne-MaKers. 
Houghton.     12mo. 

The  Bases  of  Mystic  Knowledge.  Scribners. 
Crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

Walker  (Gen.  Francis  A .).  Walker's  Economics. 
Holt.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Ward  (James,  M.  A.,  LL.D.).  Naturalism  and 
Agnosticism.     Macmillan. 

Wells  (David  A.).  The  Principles  of  Taxation. 
Appletons.    12ino. 

Wright  (Carroll  D.).  Outline  of  Practical  So- 
ciology.    American  Citizen  Series,     Longmans. 
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Barrows  (John  Henry,  D.D.).  The  Christian 
Conquest  of  Asia.    Scribners.     12mo,  $1.50. 

Bartlet  (J.  Vemon,  M.A.).  The  Apostolic  Age. 
Epochs  of  Church  History,  Scribners.  12ino, 
$2.00  net, 

Boardman  (George  Dana,  D.D.).  The  King- 
dom.   Scribners.     ovo,  $2.00. 

Brings  (Rev.  C.  A.).  General  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture.  Scribners.  8vo, 
$3.00  r^t 

Bruce  (Prof.  A.  B.,  D.D.).  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.    Scribners.    Crown  8vo. 

Budde  (Karl).  The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Pre-Exile  Days.    Putnams. 

Campbell  (R.  J.).  The  Restored  Innocence. 
Dodd,  Mead.    50  cents  net, 

Cavanagh  (Rev.  W.  H.).  The  Word  Protestant. 
Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.00  net, 

Cheyne  (Rev.  T.  K.  and  others).  A  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.    Macmillan.    4  vols.    8vo,  $16.00. 

Cook  (Rev.  E.  W.j.  The  Origin  of  Sin.  Funk  & 
WagnaUs.     12mo,  $1.50. 

DewoLf  (Daniel  F.).  Character  Not  Creeds. 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Drummond  (Rev.  James).  The  Epistles  of  Paul. 
Putnams.  8vo. 

Fairbaim  (A.  M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.).  Catholicism, 
Roman  and  Anglican.    Scribners.    Crown  8vo. 

Fouard  (Abbe  Constant).  Translated  by  Rev. 
Geo.  F.  X.  Griffith.  The  Last  Years  of  St.  Paul. 
Longmans. 

Gore  (Charles,  D.D.).  An  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Scribners.  Vol.  I.  Crown 
8vo. 

Hawkins  (Rev.  Sir  John  C).  Floral  Synopticae. 
Henry  Frowde.    8vo,  $1.90. 

Horton  (R.  F.).  The  Commandments  of  Jesus. 
Dodd,  Mead.     $1.50. 

Kautvsch  (Prof.  E.)  History  of  the  Literature 
of  the  (5ld  Testament. 

Newbolt  (Rev.  W.  C.  E.).  Religion.  Oxford 
lAhrary  of  Practical  Theology,    Longmans. 

Rivington  (Rev.  Luke).  The  Roman  Primacy, 
A.  D.  430-451.     Longmans.     8vo. 

Satterlee  (Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Yates).  New  Testa- 
ment Church manshi p.     Longmans.    Crown  8vo. 

Stearns  (Wallace  Nelson).  A  Manual  of  Patrol- 
ogy.    Scribners.     8vo,  $1.50  net. 

Van  Dyke  (Rev.  Henry).  The  Gospel  for  a 
World  of  Sin.    Macmillan. 

Wallace  (William).  Lectures  and  Essays  on 
Natural  Theology  and  Ethics.  Henry  Frowde. 
8vo,  $3.10. 

Wirgman  (Rev.  A.  Theodore).  The  Constitu- 
tional Authority  of  Bishops  in  the  Catholic 
Church.    Longmans.     Crown  8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"  Anon."  Books  I  Have  Read.  Dodd,  Mead. 
$1.00. 

Apthorp  (W.  F.).  The  Opera,  Past  and  Present. 
Scribners. 


Ashton  (John).  The  History  of  Gambling  in 
England.     H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.    8vo,  $2.50. 

ferry  (Arthur,  M.  A.).  A  Short  Historv  of 
Astronomy.  University  Series.  Scribners.  Ill'd, 
12mo,  $1.50  net, 

Blackbume  (J.  H.).    Chess.     Longmans. 

Bond  (Daniel).  Uncle  Sam  in  Business.  Charles 
H.  Kerr  &  Co.     Paper,  10  cents. 

Burr  (James  Guy).  Pointed  Paragraphs  for 
Thoughtful  People.  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.  18mo, 
50  cents. 

Camp  (Walter,  and  Lewis  S.  Welsh).  Old  Yale: 
Her  Campus,  Class  Rooms  and  Athletics.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.     Iird,  12mo,  $2.50. 

Coleman  (Oliver).  Successful  Houses.  H.  S. 
Stone  &  Co.     Ill'd,  8vo,  $1.50. 

Oust  (Lionel,  F.  S.  A.).  The  Master  E.  S.  and 
the  "Ars  Moriendi'*:  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of 
Engraving  During  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Henry 
Frowde.    Ill'd,  Royal  4to,  $5.40. 

Earle  (Alioe  Morse).  Old-Time  Drinks  and 
Drinkers.     H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.     lU'd,  16mo,  $1.25. 

Finck  (Henry  T.).  Songs  and  Song  Writers. 
Scribners. 

Hall  (Rev.  Edward  H.).  Papias  and  His  Con- 
temporaries.    Houghton.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Henderson  (W.  J.).  The  Orchestra  and  Orches- 
tral Music.    Scribners.    12mo.  $1.25  net, 

Holland  (Thomas  E.,  D.  C.  L.).  Studies  in 
International  Law.     Henry  Frowde.    8vo,  $2.60. 

Huneker  (James  G.).  Mezzotints  in  Modern 
Music.    Scribners.    12mo,  $1.50. 

Hutchinson  (Horace).  Golf  and  (Jolfers.  Long- 
mans. 

James  (Prof.  William).  Talks  to  Teachers. 
Holt.     12mo. 

Kenyon  (Frederic  G.,  M.  A.).  The  Palieo- 
graphy  of  (jreek  Papyri.     Henry  Frowde.    8vo, 

$2.  do. 

Krehbiel  (H.  E.).  The  Pianoforte  and  its  Music. 
Scribners. 

Kruell*(GustAv).  The  Portfolio  of  National 
Portraits.  R.  H.  Russell.  Limited  Edition  18  x  21 
inches.    $100.00. 

McCabe  (Joseph).  "  Can  We  Disarm  ?"  H.  S. 
Stone  &  Co.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Mees  (Arthur).  Cihoirs  and  Choral  Singing. 
Scribners. 

Morley  (Margaret  W.).  The  Bee  People.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     Ill'd,  12mo,  $1.25. 

Raymond  (George  L.).  Proportion  and  Har- 
mony of  Line  and  Color  in  Painting,  Sculpture 
and  Architecture.     Putnams.     lird,  8vo. 

Richmond  (Ennis).  Through  Boyhood  to  Man- 
hood :  A  Plea  for  ideals.     Longmans. 

Rogers  (W.  A.).  Political  Hits.  Cartoons, 
R.  H.  Russell.     $5.00. 

"Rouge  et  Noir."  The  GambUng  World. 
Dodd,  Alead.     $3.50. 

Sutro  (Emil).  Duality  of  Voice.  Putnams. 
8vo. 

Watson  (David  K.).  History  of  American  Coin- 
age.    Putnams.      12mo. 

Wise  (Kev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.).  Selected  Essay.s. 
Edited  with  a  Biography  by  Rabbi  David  Philip- 
son,  D.I).,  and  Rabbi  Louis  GroNsman,  D.I).  Robi. 
Clarke  Co.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 


NOTES  OF  RARE  BOOKS 


ON  the  Idth,  14th,  and  15th  of  February,  in 
London,  was  sold  the  library  of  the  late 
Mr.  Delano,  the  former  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don IHmes.  For  the  first  time  since  its  organ- 
ization, a  complete  set  of  the  Eelmscott  Press 
publications  came  under  the  hammer.  There  was 
much  interest  manifested  in  the  result,  and  a  set 
fetched  the  unprecedented  price  of  £460.  Erery 
time  one  of  the  productions  of  the  press  comes  up 
for  sale,  it  fetches  a  little  higher  price  than  the 
last,  showing  the  upward  tendency  of  these  unique 
books,  and  demonstrating  the  firm  hold  William 
Morris  has  upon  the  public.  We  append  a  list  of 
prices  at  which  the  individual  books  went  with 
the  published  price  in  brackets:  Morris's  *' Story 
of  the  Glittering  Plain,"  £25,  10s.  [42s.];  •*  Poems 
by  the  Way,"  £11  [428.];  Blunt's  "  Love  Lyrics," 
£7,  7s.  6d,  [42s.];  Caxton's  "Golden  Legend," 
3  vols.  £8  [£9,  »s.];  Caxton's  "Reynard  the 
Foxe,"£6,  15s.  [£3,  Ss.];  Caxton's  "Recueilof 
Troye,"  £7,  178.,  6d.[£9,  9s.];  MacKail's  "BibUa 
Innocentium,"  £9,  7s.,  6d.  [21s.];  Morris's  "Dream 
of  John  Ball,"  £6,  7s.,  6d.  [30s.];  Morris's  "  News 
from  Nowhere,"  £5,  15s.  [42s.];  Morris's  "De- 
fence of  Guenevere,"  £7,  5s.  [42s.];  Ruskin's 
"  The  Nature  of  Gothic,"  £4,  IQs.  [30s.];  "  The 
Order  of  Chivalry,"  £5,  5s.  [30s.];  Cavendish's 
"Life  of  Woolsey,"  £4,  10s.  [42s.];  Caxton's 
"Godfrey  of  Bologne,"  £8,  15s.  [£6,  68.];  Mein- 
hold's  "Sidonia  the  Sorceress,"  £8,  15s.  [£4,  4s.]; 
Rossetti's  "  Ballads  and  Sonnets,"  2  vols.,  £17, 17s. 
[£4,  4s.];  Shakespeare's  "Poems,"  £9,58.  [258.]; 
Tennyson's  "Maud,"  £3,  6s.  [42s.];  "King 
Floras,"  £7,  5s.  [7s.  6d.];  Keats'  "Poems,"  £19, 
19s.  [30s.];  Morris's  "Story  of  Glittering  Plain," 
illustrated,  £8, 17s.  6d.  [£5,  5s.];  Morris's  "  Wood 
Beyond  the  World,"  £5,  5s.  [42s.];  "The  Story 
of  Amis  and  AmUe,"£4,  2s.  [£7,  6d.];  "Psalmi 
Penitentiales,"  £4, 12s.  [£7, 6d.] ;  Savonarola's  '*  De 
Contemptu  Mundi,"  £9, 12s.  6d.  [25s.];  Orbeliani's 
"Book  of  Wisdom  and  Lies,"  £4,  15s.  [42s.]; 
Swinburne's  "Atalantain  Calydon,"  £9, 15s.[42s.] ; 
"Tale  of  the  Emperor  Constans,"  £2,  12s.  [£7, 
6s.];  Herrick's  "Poems,"  £11  [30s.];  Child  Chris- 
topher, £8,.  12s.  [15s.];  Morris's  "Life  and  Death 
of  Jason,"  £8,  15s.  [£5,  5s.];  Rossetti's  "Hand 
and  Soul,"  £3  [10s.];  Shelley's  "  Poems,"  8  vols., 
£20[£8, 15s.] ;  "  Syr  Percey ville  of  Gales,"  £2, 18s. 
[15s.]; Morris's  "Beowulf,"  £4,  10s.  [42s.];  Chau- 
cer's "Works,"  £44  [£20];  Coleridge's  "Poems," 
£5,  7s.  6d.  [30s.];  "  Ijaudes  BeatsB  Maris  Vir- 
ginis,"£6,  2s.  6d.  [10s.];  Morris's  "Well  at  the 


World's  End,"  £6,  5s.  [£5,  5s.];  "  Floure  and  the 
Leafe,"  £3,  12s.  6d.  [10s.];  "Sire  Degravaunt," 
£1,  15s.  [15s.];  Spenser's  "  Shepherd's  Calendar," 
£6,  17s.  6d.  [21s.];  Morris's  "Love  is  Enough," 
£6  [£2, 2s.];  Morris's  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  8  vols., 
£18,  10s.  [12s.].  Morris's  Story  of  the  Sundering 
Flood,"  £4  [428.];  Morris's  "Water  of  the  Won- 
drous Isles,"  £5,  7s.  6d.  [£3,  3s.];  "  Some  German 
Woodcuts  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  £4,  6s. 
[£30];  "lyrys-ambrace,"  £1.  13s.  [12s.];  Frois- 
sart's  "Trial  Pages,"  £7,  5s.  [£1,  Is.] ;  Morris's  "A 
Note  on  the  Kelmscott  Press,"  [10s.];  Morris's 
"Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung,"  £12, 10s.  [£6, 6s.]. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  living  writer  has  a  chance 
to  see  the  first  editions  of  his  own  books  sell  for  a 
large  sum  at  auction.  Like  many  other  remark- 
able experiences  this  has  been  reserved  for  Kip- 
ling. It  may  interest  the  collector  to  know  that 
Kipling  Mmsftlf  is  much  disgusted  that  books  he 
has  tried  so  hard  to  suppress  are  eagerly  bought 
by  the  public — a  strange  paradox,  but  one  that  fre- 
quently happens.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that 
these  disowned  children  of  the  brain  are  worth  so 
much  money.  The  fact  that  Kipling  is  but  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  has  only  been  publishing  a 
trifle  over  ten  years,  renders  the  high  prices  paid 
for  his  first  editions  all  the  more  remarkable.  The 
following  is  a  brief  resum^  of  the  most  recent 
quotations  on  the  first  editions  of  his  books,  only 
original  bindings  being  mentioned : 


1. 

"  School  Boy  Lyrics  "      . 

£120 

2. 

"Echoes" 

33 

3. 

"The  Quartette"    .        .        .        . 

14 

4. 

"  Departmental  Ditties  " 

21 

5. 

"Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills" 

8 

6. 

"  Soldiers  Three "    .        .        .        . 

12 

7. 

"  Story  of  the  Gadflbys  " 

5 

8. 

"In  Black  and  White" 

3 

9. 

"  Under  the  Deodars  "     . 

3 

10. 

"Phantom 'Rickshaw"    . 

3 

11. 

"  Wee  WiUie  Winkie  "     . 

4 

12. 

'  *  City  of  Dreadful  Night "       . 

6 

13. 

"  The  Light  that  Failed  "       . 

lo 

14. 

"  Life's  Handicap  " 

10 

15. 

"  Letters  of  Marque  " 

7 

la; 

* '  Barrack  Boom  Ballads  " 

1 

17. 

"Naulahka" 

10 

18. 

"Many  Inventions" 

10 

19. 

"  The  Jungle  Book  " 

1 

20. 

"  The  Second  Jungle  Book  "    . 

1 

21. 

"Seven  Seas" 

10 
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Among  the  rarer  Steyensoniana,  what  is  known 
as  the  Dayos  Platz  pamphlets  haye  for  a  long 
time  been  a  desideratum  for  the  collector.  They 
haye  brought  as  high  as  $18  apiece  in  the  Ameri- 
can auction-room,  but  a  complete  set  has  neyer 
been  offered  for  sale  before.  In  February,  .at 
Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpsons,  in  London,  a  com- 
plete set  fetched  £51.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
record  their  names,  yiz. :  "  Moral  Emblems  "  (Part 
I  and  II) ;  '*  Black  Canyon  ;  or,  Wild  Adyentures 
in  the  Far  West ; "  "  Hotel  Belyedere"  (two  pro- 
grammes, February  4  and  April  14th,  1882),  no- 
tices of  publication  of  ''Black  Canyon"  and  the 
**  Second  Collection  of  Moral  Emblems." 

It  is  only  recently  that  any  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  collecting  first  editions  of  Walt 
Whitman.  If  he  is  our  only  truly  original  Ameri- 
can poet,  it  is  high  time  he  receiyed  his  comer 
in  the  shelyes  of  American  first  editions.  As 
all  the  world  knows  Whitman  was  most  erratic  in 
his  methods,  and  a  most  careful  study  of  the  yar- 
ious  issues  of  his  books  has  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing check  list,  furnished  by  an  ardent  admirer 
of  his  writings  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  collector. 
Each  of  these  yolumes  contains  some  yariation 
from  the  other,  and  each  contains  some  peculiarity 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  ardent  collector.  There 
is  a  good  opening  for  a  careful  bibliography  of  this 
author,  but  it  must  be  made  by  the  combined  knowl- 
edge of  the  Whitmaniacs  and  the  collector. 


1. 
2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
0. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

18. 

14. 
16. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

W. 

90. 

21. 


A  CHECK  LIST  OP  WALT  WHITMAN. 

Leaves  of  Grass,  Author's  Editton,  4to,  Brooklyn    18S5 
''    Fowler,  Wells  &  Co.,  iamo^ew 

York    18W 
"    Author's  Edition,  16mo,  Brook- 
lyn   1866 
''    (Tinted   Plate)    Thayer  &  El- 

dridii^e,  12mo,  Boston    1860 


ti 


ti 


»i 


t( 


»t 


ti 


Drum  Taps. 
Leaves  of  Grass, 


12mo.  New  York  1885 

12mo,    "        "  1867 

12mo,  Washington  1871 

Passafres  to  India,  12mo,  "  1871 

Democratic  Vistas,  t2mo,  "  1871 

After  All  Not  to  Create  Only,    Roberts  Bros., 

12mo,  Boston  1871 
"  As  a  Strong  Bird  on  Pinions  Free,''  Author's 

Edition,  12mo,  Washington  187S 
Memoranda  During  the  War,  Author's  Publica- 
tion, 12mo,  Camden  1875 
Leaves  of  Grass,  Author's  Edition  with  Portrait 

from  Life,  12mo,  Camden  ISTB 

Two  Rivulets,  Author's  Edition,  12mo,        *'  1876 
Leaves  of  Grass  (suppressed),  James  R.  Osgood 

Co.,  12mo,  Boston  1881 

"       »'       "  Author's  Edition,  12mo,  Camden  1888 
»•      "       "    Rees,  Welch  &  Co.,  12mo,  Philar 


eip 
Specimen  Days  and  Collect,     David  McKay, 

12mo,  Philadelphia 
Leaves  of  Grass,  David  McKay,  12mo,  Phila- 


delphia  189^-3 
McKay, 
12mo,  Philadelphia  1888-8 


84. 
26. 
26. 
27. 


delphia    IBSi 
November  Boughs,  David  McKay,  12mo,  Phila- 
delphia   1888 
Complete  Poems  and  Prose, (1866-1888),  Author's 

Edition,  8vo.,  Philadelphia    1888 
Leaves  of  Grass,  with  Sands  at  Seventy,  and  a 
Backward  Glance  o'er  Travelled  Roads,  (Au- 
thor's Edition,  800  copies  printed),12mo.  Phila- 
delphia   1889 
Good-Bye,  My  Fancy,  David  McKay,  12mo.  Phila- 
delphia  1801 
Leaves  of  Grass,  David  McKay,  8vo,  Philadel- 
phia   1891^ 
Complete  Prose    Works,  David  McKay,   8vo, 

Philadelphia   1802 
Leaves  of  Grass,    Small,  Maynard  &  Ck>.,  8vo, 

Boston    1897 
Complete  Prose  Works,  (Portraits,  etc.)  Small, 

Maynard  &  Co.,  8vo,  Boston    1896 

Ernest  Dreasel  North, 


0  CAPTAIN  1    MY  CAPTAIN 

0  Captain!  my  Captain  I  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weathered  eveiy  rack,  the  prize  we  soue^ht  is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  ofaring; 
But  0  heart!  heart!  heart! 
*  O  the  bleeding;  drops  of  red! 

Where  on  the  deck  my  captain  lies, 
Fallen,  cold  and  dead. 

0  Captain!  my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bucle  trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths — for  you  the  shores  a-crowding. 
For  you  th^  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning; 
Here  Captain!  dear  father! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck, 
YouVe  fallen,  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will, 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won; 
Exult,  0  shores,  and  ring,  0  bells! 
But  I  with  mournful  tread, 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen,  cold  and  dead. 

-By  Walt  Whitman;  1865.    From  *'The  Memory  of  Lincoln":  Memorial  Foems  collected  hy  M.  A. 
DeWolfe  Moive,    By  permission  of  Messrs.  SmaUf  Maynard  <&  Co. 
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THE  publication  of  the  Browning  let- 
ters has  probably  been  the  most 
important  item  of  the  season  so  far.  The 
naiye  intimacy  of  the  epistles  gave  them 
an  audience  presumably  much  larger  than 
Robert  Browning  or  his  wife  have  as 
authors;  yet  nobody  seems  to  have  been 
offended  by  the  tone  of  the  correspond- 
ence. Another  important  biographical 
work  is  the  life  of  Millais,  which  the 
Methuens  will  publish,  for  it  touches  not 
only  art,  but  letters  as  well.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  the  author,  Mr.  J. 
G.  Millais — Sir  John's  youngest  son — will 
treat  the  Buskin  episode.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain pathos  in  the  later  history  of  the 
Millais  family.  Sir  John  himself  died  on 
August  13, 1896;  his  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor died  on  September  7,  1897  ;  his 
widow  died  on  December  23, 1897.  The 
present  baronet  is  a  boy  of  eleven,  being 
the  son  of  the  second  baronet.  The  biog- 
raphy will  contain  chapters  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  and  Mr.Val  Prinsep,  and  it 
will  be  elaborately  illustrated.  The  biog- 
raphy of  George  Borrow  will  also  be  a 
book  to  look  forward  to. 

The  re-issue  of  some  of  the  early  novel- 
ists of  the  reign  goes  on  apace.  Whyte 
Melville  is  once  more  before  us  (from  the 
houses  of  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Thacher);  and  now  Messrs.  Downey  are 
to  follow  up  their  Lever  with  an  edition  of 
Frank  Smedley.  Smedley  has  had  a  big 
public,  although  I  fear  literary  people  have 
been  prone  to  forget  him.  He  was  born 
in  Bucks,  eighty-one  years  ago.  Although 
his  books  form  such  excellent  pictures 
of  outdoor  life,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
poor  Smedley  was  a  permanent  cripple, 
and  was  thus  debarred  from  taking  part 
in  any  sort  of  sport.  He  began  his  career 
by  writing  "Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a 
Private  Pupil  *'  fifty  odd  years  ago.    He 


died  in  1864,  and  was  buried  at  Great 
Marlow. 

Dr.  William  Barry,  who  has  made  a  hit 
with  his  novel,  "  The  Two  Standards,^' 
published  by  Mr.  Unwin,  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  Irish  origin,  although 
he  was  bom  in  London.  He  used  to  be  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  Dublin  Re- 
view y  and  in  1887  became  known  to  a  wide 
audience  by  his  romance,  "  The  New  An- 
tigone.*^ Six  years  ago  Dr.  Barry  made  a 
lecture  tour  in  America. 

I  hear  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  will  re- 
print his  letters  on  India,  which  he  is  con- 
tributing to  the  Daily  Mail  through  the 
Blackwoods.  His  Khartum  book  has 
been  an  enormous  success.  Fifty  thou- 
sand copies  of  it,  at  six  shillings,  were 
sold,  and  the  sixpenny  edition  was  sub- 
scribed for  in  one  day.  Mr.  David  Mel- 
drum,  who  represents  Messrs.  Blackwood 
in  London,  has  just  written  a  book  on 
"  Holland  and  the  Hollanders,"  which  is 
to  be  published  simultaneously  in  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Meldrum  is  the  author  of  two 
clever  novels,  and  is  a  great  authority  on 
angling.  He  married  a  Dutch  lady,  hence 
his  acquaintance  with  Holland. 

The  identity  of  "  Fiona  Macleod  *'  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  long  newspaper  con- 
troversy, which  will  probably  do  more  to 
popularize  this  "  Celtic "  writer  than  all 
the  eulogies  of  the  critics.  Mr.  William 
Sharp,  who  is  a  kinsman  of  the  lady,  has 
been  boldly  identified  by  some  people  with 
"  Fiona  *'  and  has  denied  the  impeachment. 
Miss  Macleod,  I  understand,  is  really  a 
married  woman,  who  wants  to  keep  her- 
self quite  apart  from  *'  literary  circles," 
and  to  remain  an  enigma.  She  lives  in 
Scotland,  but  all  her  letters  reach  her  in 
such  a  roundabout  way  that  none  of  the 
gossips  have  been  able  to  "  spot "  her — 
which  is  very  clever  of  the  lady  when  you 
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consider  bow  little  the  quidnuncs  do 
not  know.  One  portrait  of  her  has 
been  shown  to  a  favored  few;  but  be- 
yond that  she  remains  as  much  a  mystery 
as  ever.  The  recent  controversy  was  only 
one  of  the  silly-season  recreations  of  the 
literary  gossips,  who  had  got  rather  hard 
up  for  "  copy." 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  boom  in 
the  "Hundred  Books  "  craze  which  several 
newspapers  are  running.  Apparently  the 
original  discussion,  which  Mr.  Stead 
raised  when  he  was  editing  the  Pall  Mall 
Oazette,  was  premature.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  Compulsory  Education  Act 
has  had  time  to  turn  out  a  generation  of 
omnivorous  readers,  though  it  seems  in- 
credible that  any  one  man  can  hope  to 
digest  all  the  items  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
famous  pie.  It  was  American  enterprise 
that  got  the  Times  to  offer  the  Encyclo- 
pmdia  Britannica  (a  very  expensively  ad- 
vertised affair),  and  that  induced  the 
Harmsworths  to  do  the  "  Hundred  Best 
Books.''  Several  London  publishers  then 
set  to  work  to  get  rid  of  some  of  their  own 
publications  in  this  wholesale  way.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  is  offering  the  "  Hundred 
Best  Novels,"  which  include  several  copy- 
right books.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has 
made  the  selection. 

The  vogue  of  Omar  Khayyam  has  be- 
come so  widespread  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  attributed  to  the  operations  of  the  din- 
ing club  which  bears  his  name.  The 
Macmillans  are  publishing  Fitz  Gerald's 
translation  of  the  Golden  Treasury,  and 
in  a  year  or  two,  when  the  copyright  ex- 
pires, we  are  certain  to  have  cheap  edi- 
tions from  several  houses,  for  every  clas- 
sic that  passes  out  of  copyright  is  eagerly 
pounced  on  by  competing  publishers. 
Meantime  those  firms  which  deal  in  the 
exotics  of  literature  carry  on  a  merry 
rivalry.  M.  Heron  Allen  has  followed  up 
his  translation  by  a  study  of  Fitz  Gerald's 
transcript    compared    with  the   original. 


Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  publishes  it. 
Fitz  Gerald  seems  to  belong  so  much  to 
early  Victorian  literature,  that  many  peo- 
ple were  surprised  to  find  that  his  widow 
was  alive  until  quite  recently.  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  Jackson,  who  issued  an  essay  on 
Fitz  Gerald  and  Omar  the  other  day 
(through  Mr.  Nutt,  the  bookseller), 
speaks  of  "  Fitz  "  as  being  "  by  nature 
a  bachelor." 

I  cannot  remember  any  retirement  which 
has  caused  so  much  regret  among  bookish 
people  as  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Garnett  from  his  post  as  Keeper  of 
Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum. 
Dr.  Garnett  is  only  sixty-four,  but  he  has 
toiled  and  moiled  at  the  Museum  for 
eight-and-forty  years,  and  he  apparently 
wants  to  devote  his  later  years  to  the  lit- 
erary occupations  which  have  filled  up  all 
his  spare  time  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  official  career.  Dr.  Garnett  is  prob- 
ably the  best-informed  (and  certainly  the 
best-known)  librarian  in  the  world.  Un- 
der his  direction  the  old  manuscript  cata- 
logue at  the  Museum  (which  now  pos- 
sesses two  millions  of  books)  has  been 
printed,  running  into  3,000  volumes.  In 
his  capacity  as  librarian  he  has  been  con- 
sulted by  writers  in  all  countries,  and  to 
one  and  all,  from  the  greatest  authority 
down  to  the  poor  out-at-elbows  hack  who 
haunts  the  famous  Reading  Room  from 
morn  to  night,  he  has  always  been  the 
very  pink  of  courtesy,  of  a  certain  gentle, 
old-fashioned  type.  But  he  has  been 
much  more  than  an  official  bibliographer. 
He  has  written  excellent  verse — his  first 
volume.  Primula,  appeared  so  long  ago  as 
1858.  He  has  made  notable  translations 
from  Greek,  Latin,  German  and  Italian 
poetry.  His  father,  who  was  also  in  the 
Museum,  was  a  great  philologist.  His 
place  as  a  critic — notably  of  Shelley,  Keats 
and  the  early  Victorians — has  long  been 
high;  while  the  amount  of  work  he  has 
contributed  to  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
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paadias  has  been  simply  enormous,  cover- 
ing a  great  area  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Gar- 
nett  realizes  for  one,  more  than  almost 
anybody  else,  the  traditional  bookworm. 
He  is  tall  and  thin,  with  a  stoop  in  the 
shoulders,  as  if  caused  by  poring  over 
dusty  tomes.  He  never  seems  to  give  his 
tailor  an  unnecessary  amount  of  attention. 
It  is  only  now  that  the  man  in  the  street 
is  beginning  to  realize  what  a  great  man 
Dr.  Garnett  really  is.  I  fear  that  the 
state  authorities  themselves  have  failed  to 
take  him  at  his  true  worth,  for  he  is  the 
quietest  of  workers.  Hence  he  is  only  a 
Companion  of  the  Bath  (C.B.).  Every- 
body who  has  come  under  his  influence 
hopes  that  his  retirement  may  be  marked 
by  a  knighthood  at  the  very  least.  Dr. 
Garnett  has  spent  about  £10,000  a  year 
on  books  for  the  Museum.  One  of  his 
most  recent  purchases  has  been  the  valu- 
able state  papers  and  manuscripts  (702 
lots)  which  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  was  to 
have  dispersed  at  Sotheby^s.  His  lord- 
ship's family  was  founded  by  the  great 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  tried  the  Jacobites; 
and  since  his  day  the  Yorke  family  have 
occupied  very'  important  state  offices. 
The  present  Earl  owns  the  Saturday 
Review,     ' 

Despite  the  pessimists,  there  is  a  keen 
interest — in  literary  circles,  at  any  rate — 
in  a  higher  form  of  drama.  As  a  people, 
we  shall  never,  perhaps,  take  the  play- 
house very  seriously;  but  there  will  al- 
ways bo  a  section  of  book  readers  who  will 
expect  the  theatre  to  give  them  work  ap- 
proaching the  strenuousness  of  the  study. 
Thus,  when  the  New  Century  Theatre 
produced  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond's  tragedy, 
"  Grierson's  Way,"  this  section  of  play- 
goers was  pleased  for  once,  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  "advanced'' 
people  demand  not  so  much  a  new  drama 
as  a  new  philosophy  worked  out  as  a  play. 
Mr.  Esmond's  thesis  was  practically  a  mil- 
de-sac;  but  it  was  stated  with  a  strong 


perception  of  theatrical  possibilities,  for 
Mr.  Esmond  is  an  actor,  and  knows  ex- 
actly what  the  stage  can  do  for  him.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  he  wrote  a  very  clever 
play,  called  "  The  Divided  Way,"  for  the 
St.  James's,  which  is  now  giving  us  John 
Oliver  Hobbes's  comedy,  "  The  Ambassa- 
dor." He  made  a  financial  hit  with  "  One 
Summer's  Day,"  and  great  things  are  ex- 
pected of  him.  Meanwhile  Messrs.  Duck- 
worth continue  to  issue  their  series  of 
famous  foreign  plays.  A  play  by  Mr. 
Martyn,  which  they  recently  published, 
has  caused  a  tremendous  storm  in  a  tea- 
cup, Mr.  William  Archer,  Mr.  George 
Moore  and  others  joining  in  the  fray  in 
the  pages  of  the  Daily  Cltronicle,  Mr. 
Archer,  by  the  way,  visits  you  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Astor's  journal,  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. He  is  a  Scot  of  forty-two,  and,  like 
all  his  countrymen,  has  a  strong  strain  of 
strenuousness  in  his  composition ;  so  that 
he,  almost  alone  among  contemporary 
critics,  has  taken  the  stage  in  a  perfectly 
serious  mood.  Mr.  Archer  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  real  pioneer  champion 
of  Ibsen;  for  if  Mr.  Gosse  and  others 
were  in  the  field  before  him,  they  had  no 
influence  with  play-goers.  One  branch  of 
Mr.  Archer's  family  has  long  been  con- 
nected with  Norway,  and  his  uncle  Colin 
built  the  Fram  for  Nansen.  Hence  his 
intimate  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  Scandinavian  drama.  He  has  been 
the  theatrical  critic  of  the  World  for  many 
years,  and  reviews  a  great  deal  for  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  which,  by  the  way,  has 
just  lost  the  services  of  Mr.  Henry  Nor- 
man as  its  assistant  editor.  Mr.  Norman's 
politics  have  never  been  those  of  this 
Radical  organ,  and,  now  that  he  has  taken 
Harold  Frederic's  place,  he  has  his  hands 
quite  full  enough  of  work.  He  is  keenly 
interested  in  agriculture,  and  has  a  farm 
in  Hampshire,  where  he  and  his  wife 
(Menie  Muriel  Dowie)  will  be  able  to 
work  at  leisure. 
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Speaking  of  dramatic  critics,  I  am  re- 
minded that  Mr.  J.  F.  Nisbet,  who  repre- 
sents the  Times,  has  written  for  Mr.  Grant 
Eichards  a  sort  of  sequel  to  his  well- 
known  book,  "  The  Insanity  of  Genius," 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Human  Machine/' 
So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  Mr.  Nis- 
bet was  rather  a  pioneer  on  the  subject, 
for  when  he  wrote  his  story  neither  Lom- 
broso  nor  Nordau  were  known  in  this 
country.  Like  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Nisbet  is 
a  Scot;  but  unlike  him  he  is  never  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm.  There  is  little 
or  nothing  of  the  personal  impressions 
about  his  theatrical  criticisms:  they  are, 
rather,  unbiased  reports  of  plays;  but  for 
that  reason  they  will  be  more  valuable  for 
the  future  historian  than  almost  any 
other  "notices"  that  now  appear.  Mr. 
Nisbet  does  a  great  deal  of  anonymous 
journalism,  and  supplies  Londoners  on 
Sunday  (in  page  1  of  the  Referee)  with 
his  views  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  He 
has  written  largely  on  bimetallism  among 
other  current  topics. 

Everybody  with  a  memory  for  litera- 
ture has  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Judith  Blunt  and  the 
Hon.  Neville  Ly tton,  which  was  celebrated 
at  Zeitoum  in  the  Egyptian  desert.  Miss 
Blunt  is  the  great-granddaughter  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilfred 
Scawen  Blunt,  the  poet,  while  her  hus- 
band, who  is  just  twenty,  is  the  grandson 
of  the  famous  Lord  Lytton  and  the  son 
of  "Owen  Meredith."  Mr.  Blunt  is  a 
breeder  of  Arab  horses — he  has  a  fine 
stud  farm  at  Crabbet  Park,  Sussex — and 
possesses  a  big  estate  at  Metamieh.  The 
honeymoon  was  spent  at  Heliopolis,  and 


the  young  couple  were  escorted  part  of 
the  way  by  a  bodyguard  of  mounted 
Bedouins.  Literary  people  have  been  also 
interested  in  the  marriage  of  Mr.  William 
Heinemann  and  Donna  Magda  Stuart 
Sindici,  the  author  of  the  novel.  Via 
Lucia,  which  he  recently  published.  The 
alliance  of  Mr.  Heinemann  and  "  Kassan- 
dra  Vivaria" — as  the  lady  elects  to  be 
known  on  a  title-page — recalls  the  wedding 
between  Miss  Braddon  and  her  publisher, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  long  ago.  Mr.  Heinemann 
has  writtten  two  plays.  The  First  Step 
and  Summer  Moths,  which  our  inscrutable 
censor  tabooed. 

While  Dr.  Johnson's  house  in  John- 
son's Court,  Fleet  Street,  is  doomed,  the 
Johnson  Club,  which  dines  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  neighboring  Cheshire 
Cheese,  keeps  his  memory  green.  It  is 
publishing,  through  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Club,  a  volume  of 
papers  read  at  its  meetings.  The  book  is 
edited  by  Mr.  John  Sargeaunt  (one  of  the 
masters  at  Westminster  School,  and  the 
historian  of  that  venerable  seminary),  and 
Mr.  George  Whale,  who  manages  to 
practice  law  and  literature.  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  Hill  and  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  who 
is  the  best  speaker  in  the  Club,  are 
among  the  contributors.  Mr.  Birrell  is 
also  a  lawyer.  A  recent  speech  of  his  in 
Parliament  on  the  church  question  was 
one  of  the  best  literary  efforts  that  had 
been  heard  at  St.  Stephens  for  many  a 
day.  Mr.  Birrell  is  married  to  the  widow 
of  the  Hon.  Lionel  Tennyson,  and  his 
oldest  stepson,  Alfred  Browning  Tenny- 
son, attains  his  majority  this  year. 

J,  M.  Bulloch, 
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BECENT  BOOKS  UPON  THE  MIND 

AN  exceedingly  interesting  book  upon 
mental  development,  which  was 
crowned  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Denmark,  is  the  production 
of  Professor  Mark  Baldwin,  of  Princeton, 
a  well-known  and  distinctly  progressive 
psychologist.  It  is  so  good,  so  thorough, 
and  marks  such  an  advance  in  original 
thought,  that  no  ordinary  praise  is  ade* 
quate.  Professor  Baldwin  has  already 
written  extensively  upon  the  development 
of  the  child,  and  this  work  deals  with  the 
subsequent  advance  of  the  individual  and 
his  progressive  mental  growth  in  relation 
with  the  evolution  of  society.  Adopting 
the  genetic  method  of  investigation,  he 
divides  his  subject  into  the  psycho-  and 
Wo-genetic,  the  first  treating  of  the  men- 
tal growth  of  the  person  and  his  abil- 
ity to  enter  into  social  organization  with 
his  fellows ;  the  second  deals  with  the 
forces  which  enter  into  animal  life,  and 
are  examined  for  light  upon  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  social  forces  and  institutions 
which  are  human.  The  author  fully  and 
ingeniously  considers  the  mental  dievelop- 
ment  of  the  subject  from  an  early  period 
with  reference  to  his  social  nature  and  the 
part  he  plays  in  the  social  system  as  a 
whole.    As  has  been  said,  an  earlier  vol- 
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VKLOFMKirr.  A  Study  in  Social  Psychology.  By  J.  Mark 
Baldwin.    The  Macmillan  Co.  12mo«  $1.60. 
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George  Trumbull  Ladd.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  8vo, 
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ume  leads  up  to  that  before  us,  and  step 
by  step  he  shows  the  relationship  of  vari- 
ous influences,  such  as  social  and  physical 
heredity,  the  ethical  constitution,  the 
matter  of  environment  and  its  influence, 
and  the  various  agencies  that  enter  into 
the  harmonious  relation  of  man  with  his 
fellows.  Those  which  mean  *'  unfitness  " 
and  degeneration  are  thoroughly  anal- 
yzed. The  positive  and  unavoidable  law 
that  "  all  men  must  be  born  to  learn  the 
same  things,"  otherwise  they  will  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  eccentricity  or  unfitness, 
receives  due  consideration  in  the  chapter 
upon  what  the  author  calls  "  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  unfit."  To  readers  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  study  of  failure  and 
non-survival  this  part  of  Professor  Bald- 
win's work  will  commend  itself. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  the 
superficial  notice  of  a  book  so  full  of 
original  thought  and  logical  arrangement, 
that  should  be  read  and  reread  and  stud- 
ied carefully.  Its  first  half  is  devoted 
to  the  person  public  or  private,  the  matters 
of  invention  and  imitation,  the  equipment 
and  sanctions;  the  second  to  society  with 
the  person;  in  action,  social  organization 
and  purpose.  In  addition  valuable  ap- 
pendices are  provided. 

The  chapter  upon  the  genius  is  full  of 
new  ideas.  Professor  Baldwin  defines 
him  as  one  who  "  learns  to  judge  by  the 
judgment  of  society."  A  genius  varies 
from  the  average  man,  because  "  he  is  first 
of  all  a  man  of  great  power  of  thought,  of 
great  constructive  imagination.  ...  So 
let  us  believe  first  that  a  genius  is  a  man 
who  has  occasionally  greater  thoughts  than 
other  men  have.  Is  that  a  reason  for 
excluding  him  from  society  ?  Certainly 
not;  for  by  great  thoughts  we  mean  true 
thoughts,  thoughts  which  will  work, 
thoughts  which  bring  in  new  eras  in  the 
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discovery  of  principles  or  in  their  appli- 
cation." He  makes  a  clear-cut  differenti- 
ation between  healthy  genius  and  that  of 
the  mattoid^  between  the  really  great  men 
and  the  ''cranks"  and  paranoics.  His 
breadth  of  mind  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  pessimism  of  Lombroso  and  some  of 
the  psychiatrists  whose  temptation  to  color 
their  views  with  pathology  has  led  to  a 
misconception  of  the  place  in  society  of 
men  with  extraordinary  and  uneven, 
though  sane  minds.  Others  are  on  the 
lookout  to  find  many  benign  variations  in 
physical  development,  which  they  regard 
as  "  stigmata"  in  individuals  with  certain 
predominant  mental  faculties,  while  they 
prate  of  "genius  and  insanity,"  consider- 
ing everything  that  is  not  mediocre  to  be 
morbid.  The  quiet,  judicial  tone  of  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin  will  do  much  to  increase 
conservatism  in  the  statements  of  inves- 
tigators generally. 

Professor  Ladd  of  Yale  presents  a 
compact  text  book  upon  elementary  psy- 
chology which  must  be  of  great  use  to  the 
students  who  are  not  quite  ready  for  the 
more  advanced  treatises.  Following  the 
example  of  James  of  Harvard  he  has  al- 
ready prepared  graded  books,  beginning 
with  a  primer.  The  chapter  upon  atten- 
tion and  discrimination,  perception  of  the 
senses,  and  memory  are  particularly  good, 
and  the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Scripture 
and  others  of  the  Yale  Psychological 
Laboratory  is  freely  used  as  well  as  the 
diagrams  of  the  former.  Dr.  Ladd's  lucid 
faculty  of  word  illustration  makes  a  most 
difficult  subject  most  attractive,  even  to 
the  lay  reader. 

Dr.  Eldridge-Green  declares  that  the 
discovery  of  certain  facts  which  he  em- 
bodies  in  his  work  has  enabled  him  to 
learn  a  subject  in  about  one-fifth  the 
time  that  it  previously  took.  Certainly 
this  is  in  keeping  with  an  age  when  labor- 
saving  appliances  and  progress  are  daily 
making  the  mental  and  physical  work  of 


man  more  simple  than  ever  before!  The 
author  considers  entertainingly  certain 
well-known  psychological  facts  concerning 
the  operation  of  memory  in  a  popular  way, 
and  finally  offers  many  suggestions  as  to  its 
development.  He  places  twelve  rules  at 
the  disposal  of  the  reader,  which  will 
enable  him  to  quicken  his  perceptions 
and  retain  and  recall  his  ideas,  if  followed. 
These  consist  in  the  cultivation  and  con- 
centration of  attention,  so  that  intense 
impressions  may  be  recorded  and  after- 
wards easily  recalled;  the  avoidance  of  un- 
necessary and  conflicting  details  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  impression ;  and  the 
renewal  of  an  impression  without  the  aid 
of  external  objects.  The  person  should 
try  to  avoid  reviving  separate  impressions 
of  a  subject,  but  the  original  should  al- 
ways be  revived.  The  cultivation  of  as- 
sociated impressions  should  be  attempted 
when  the  original  impression  cannot  be 
revived.  An  unconnected  series  of  im- 
pressions should  be  associated  so  that  one 
may  revive  the  others.  As  many  faculties 
as  possible  should  be  employed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  any  brand  of  study.  Only  work 
when  the  nervous  energy  is  abundant 
should  be  attempted.  Use  only  the  best 
faculties  when  possible  for  work,  and  not 
the  small  or  weak.  These  instructions  are 
illustrated  and  examples  are  given  which 
will  enable  the  reader  to  become  expert. 
As  a  rule  attempts  to  trace  the  relation 
between  human  and  animal  psychology 
have  been  most  unsatisfactory,  for  the 
reason  that  sentimentalism  and  a  prone- 
ness  to  accept  data  founded  upon  the  un- 
reliable testing  of  poor  or  prejudiced 
observers  have  led  to  errors  in  conclusion. 
Wundt  is  perhaps  a  shining  exception,  but 
his  labors  are  for  the  benefit  of  students 
and  more  than  for  lay  readers.  We  find 
that  Evans  gives  more  or  less  weight  to  the 
ludicrous  claims  of  Professor  Gamer  rela- 
tive to  monkey  speech,  and  drawing  rather 
strong  conclusions  from  what  may  be  re- 
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garded  as  shady  and  doubtful  evidence. 
The  old  stories  of  talking  dogs  and  saga- 
cious parrots  have  gained  in  detail  since 
they  first  appeared  to  do  duty  many  years 
ago^  and  in  the  present  instance  are  freely 
pressed  into  service.  The  author  is  not 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  theories  of  Jaeger  regard- 
ing the  difference  between  '^  emotional 
speech''  and  "thought  speech'' — the 
former  being  that  of  animals  and  certain 
diseased  or  deficient  human  beings.  Had 
he  been  more  familiar  with  psychiatry  he 
might  have  taken  a  different  view,  for,  not- 
withstanding that  a  certain  amount  of 
mind  must  exist  to  primarily  appreciate 
concepts,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  ex- 
pression is  of  necessity  due  to  the  con- 
scious exercise  of  intelligent  mental  direc- 
tion. Doctors  and  students  of  mental 
disease  are  familiar  with  numerous  cases 
of  automatism  which  freely  prove  Jaeger's 
doctrine. 

Despite  defects  of  this  kind,  the  book 
is  one  of  great  interest,  and  is  suggestive 
in  connection  with  others  of  recent  ap- 
pearance in  directing  attention  to  the 
very  close  resemblance  of  certain  mental 
operations  in  the  lower  animals  to  those 
of  man. 

The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  is 
unpopular  with  many  people  in  England, 
where  it  owes  its  continued  existence  to 
the  interest  of  the  elderly  Cambridge  pro- 
fessor who  has  given  to  it  so  much  of  his 
time,  and  a  small  handful  of  active  think- 
ers and  workers,  among  them  Professor 
Myers  and  the  author  of  the  interesting 
book  that  has  come  to  lis.  It  is  even  de- 
clared by  the  irreverent  that  its  activity 
depends  upon  the  agreeable  excursions  of 
parties  of  its  members  formed  to  visit 
haunted  houses,  and  of  the  eerie  meetings 
at  Westminster  Hall,  where  entertaining 
ghost  stories  are  told.  Certain  it  is  that, 
though  there  must  be  an  enormous  amount 
of  worthless  "  experience  "  reported,  there 


are  a  few  men  who  are  able  to  select  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  and  preserve  much 
that  is  valuable.  If  for  nothing  else,  the 
society  should  succeed  because  it  has  so 
often  exposed  humbuggery,  one  of  its 
members,  Dr.  Hodgson,  having  virtually 
devoted  his  life  to  the  unmasking  of 
swindlers. 

Podmore  has  had  access  to  the  unpub- 
lished records  of  the  society,  and  rear- 
ranged much  of  the  material  that  has 
been  published  in  the  Proceedings  and 
Transactions.  The  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  book  are  devoted  to  thought 
transference,  telepathic  hallucinations, 
premonitions  and  previsions,  and  states 
of  secondary  consciousness. 

Allan  McLane  Ilamilton. 


THE  CRITICISM  OP  M.  RENJS 

DOUMIO 

THIS  is  an  admirable  book — admirable 
•  in  matter  and  in  manner,  and  ad- 
mirable, too,  it  may  as  well  be  said  at 
once,  in  the  felicity  with  which  it  has 
been  translated.  Its  appreciations  will 
naturally  have  especial  interest  for  those 
who  know  the  authors  discussed  in  the 
original  or  in  adequate  renderings;  yet 
M.  Doumic's  equipment  as  a  critic  is  so 
ample,  he  is  so  careful  not  to  take  too 
much  for  granted  on  the  part  of  his  pub- 
lic, so  happy  in  his  choice  and  present- 
ment of  reasons  for  the  conclusions  he 
arrives  at,  that  it  has  intrinsic  value  as  an 
independent  criticism  of  life  and  morals, 
and  not  of  literature  alone.  Indeed,  M. 
Doumic's  personality  emerges  from  it  so 
convincingly  that  one  doubts  whether  a 
novel  by  him  could  give  a  more  distinct 
impression  of  the  sanity  of  his  point  of 
view  and  the  poise  and  precision  of  his 
judgment.    It  might,  since    in  creative 

CoNTKifPORART  FRENCH  NOVELISTS.  By  Ken^  Doumic. 
Authorized  Translation  by  Mary  D.  Frost.  New  York : 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $8.00. 
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work  the  imagination  is  chief  worker; 
characters  come  into  play,  and  if  more 
than  puppets  or  servile  copies  from  the 
model— even  then^perhaps — they  will  form 
an  inextricable  synthesis  with  their  creator 
and  take  a  line  of  their  own — usually  one 
that  reflects  personal  depths  not  neces- 
sarily unveiled  by  a  man  who  is  calmly 
contemplating  the  work  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

Still,  M.  Doumic's  choice  of  subjects 
and  his  manner  of  treatment  are  such  as 
to  awaken  a  more  personal  interest  than 
is  usually  aroused  by  criticism.  What  sort 
of  man  is  he?  is,  for  example,  not  pre- 
cisely the  question  arising  instinctively 
from  the  perusal  of  M.  BrunetiSre^s  work 
in  that  direction.  It  is  not  merely  that 
his  own  method  is  personal,  though  doubt- 
less that  counts  for  much.  Usually  he 
sets  the  man  before  us  as  a  preliminary  to 
discussing  the  author.  In  the  age  of  in- 
terviewers and  more  or  less  artless  auto- 
biographers  that  is  not  so  difficult  a  thing 
to  do;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  M.  Doumic 
has  not  been  interviewed.  Yet  consider 
certain  of  these  essays:  that  on  Octave 
Feuillet,  for  instance,  with  which  this 
collection  opens — and  very  characteristi- 
cally as  it  seems  to  me — and  compare  it 
with  that  masterly  one  on  Paul  Bourget. 
Study  the  very  long  article  on  i^mile 
Zola,  where  M.  Doumic,  assuming  as  if 
involuntarily  and  constrained  by  the  gait 
and  attitude  of  his  model,  "  goes  straight 
ahead  with  the  same  heavy  stride,  tracing 
his  furrow  as  he  goes.'*  Irony,  as  he 
somewhere  says  in  this  volume,  is  indica- 
tive of  a  certain  hardness  of  nature,  and, 
keen  and  delicate  as  it  is,  how  incisive  is 
his  irony  in  the  paper  on  M.  Huysmans 
and  his  amazing  hero,  Durtal,  in  "En 
Route  "  I  In  that  instance,  it  is  true,  one 
reflects  that  not  to  be  hard — provided 
one^s  weapon  is  not  a  bludgeon — is  to  be 
very  soft  indeed.  M.  Doumic  does  not 
resort  to  irony  in  dealing  with  M.  Zola, 


whom  he  takes  as  seriously  as  the  latter 
takes  himself.  Is  this  mere  adaptability, 
one  asks,  the  instinctive  rendering  to  each 
his  own  which  marks  the  naturally  judicial 
mind  P 

In  great  part,  doubtless.  M.  Doumic,  as 
the  public  knows  him,  is  first  of  all  a  critic. 
But  let  anyone  who  remembers  Octave 
Feuillet  well  ;  whose  breath  has  ever 
stopped,  suspended  on  Juli6  de  Trecoeur's 
leap  into  the  void  ;  who  recalls  what  one 
might  almost  describe  as  the  bodiless  pas- 
sion of  certain  of  his  situations,  so  unlike 
the  spring  of  a  wild  beast  on  its  prey,  so 
like  the  flash  of  lightning  from  a  cloud  is 
the  stroke  which  precipitates  both  soul 
and  body  into  the  abyss — ^let  such  a  reader 
turn  from  M.  Doumic's  paper  on  that 
novelist  to  the  one  on  Bourget,  and  ask 
himself  whether,  supposing  him  ever  to 
begin  that  creative  work  which  his  criti- 
cism inevitably  suggests,  and  to  invent 
situations  comparable  to  theirs,  what  sort 
of  imagination  would  seem  the  native 
counterpart  of  his  critical  faculty  as  thus 
far  made  known.  Would  he  remember 
then  what  he  observes  so  truly  now,  that 
"  in  the  case  of  maladies  of  the  soul,  to 
imagine  them  is  to  have  them,  and  he  who 
describes  them  should  not  disguise  from 
himself  that  he  may  at  the  same  time  be 
propagating  them  ? ''  How  would  he  treat 
that  passion  of  love  to  which,  as  he  says, 
the  psychologist  who  is  also  a  novelist,  and 
who  is  interested  not  only  in  the  causes 
that  produce  certain  acts,  but  in  the 
worthiness  or  unworthiness  of  the  acts 
themselves,  unhesitatingly  turns  ?  Would 
he  cling  to  the  Christian  idea  of  responsi- 
bility to  which  Feuillet  holds  in  spite  of 
his  abnormalities,  or  would  he  conceive  of 
the  self  as  it  is  imagined  by  M.  Bourget, 
multiple  and  irresponsible?  Or,  better 
than  either,  would  he  give  us  pages  per- 
vaded by  the  austere  pathos  of  Jean 
Louarn,  torn  by  honest,  wordless  love  and 
irremediable  grief,  in  that  scene  on  the 
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settle  beneath  the  open  chimney,  before 
his  wife's  departure,  which  M.  Reno  Bazin 
has  painted  in  "  Donatienne  "  ? 

I  ask  myself  that  question  as  I  write. 
And  I  think  I  know  the  answer.  But  at 
all  events,  I  would  be  ready  to  trust  the 
imagination  of  M.  Doumic,  and  I  hope  he 
may  some  day  produce  the  finished  work 
to  which  all  his  efforts  thus  far  seem  to 
tend.  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin. 


THE    BROWNING    LOVE-LETTERS 

WHEN  something  like  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  the  "  Letters  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning '^  were  published,  it 
was  observed  that  none  of  Miss  Barrett's 
letters  to  Robert  Browning  was  included 
in  the  large  two-Yolume  collection.  In 
all  likelihood,  that  exclusion  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  subsequent  publica- 
tion of  the  Letters  of  Robert  Browning 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  held  itself  in  view. 
Now  of  all  human  documents  love  letters 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  sacredly 
individual;  to  lay  hands  upon  them  is 
like  laying  hands  upon  the  sacred  ark. 
With  the  banishment  of  reserve  their 
value  is  cheapened.  Ordinarily  this  is  so, 
but  for  the  correspondence  here  made 
public  one  feels  that  there  is  a  special 
warrant — a  dispensation  given  when  the 
"  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  "  first  saw 
the  light  in  print. 

We  are  told  of  a  work  in  Arabic  which, 
read  one  way,  is  a  song  of  love  in  rhyme ; 
read  backward,  it  is  a  treatise  of  mathe- 
matics in  prose.  These  letters  suggest 
that  work;  for  their  beauty,  at  the  ex- 
treme of  proud  self-avowal  and  psychical 
analysis,  is  not  immediately  apprehensi- 
ble to  the  eye  of  the  untutored  soul,  and 
could  be  prosily  misread.  Only  delicate 
minds,  what  Balzac  calls  des  arms  d'elite, 

Thk  Letters  of  Robert  Browkino  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning.  Edited  by  Robert  Barrett  Brown- 
ing.   Harper  &  Brothers,  two  vols.,  8vo,  $5.00. 


can  discover  the  magician  in  the  Arabic. 
The  mystic  element,  elusive  and  alluring, 
forbids  grosser  minds  to  touch  the  essen- 
tial privacy  of  the  sentiments  of  these 
poet-lovers.  So  when  Robert  Browning, 
referring  to  the  letters  not  long  before  his 
death,  said  to  bis  son  (the  editor  of  the 
volumes  under  notice),  "  There  they  are; 
do  with  them  as  you  please  when  I  am 
gone,*'  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he 
comprehended  that  fact. 

On  January  10,  1845,  we  find  Robert 
Browning,  urged  by  Mr.  Kenyon,  getting 
"out  of  his  habit  of  purely  passive  enjoy- 
ment," and  writing  to  Miss  Barrett: 
"  Since  the  day  last  week  when  I  first  read 
your  poems  I  quite  laugh  to  remember 
how  I  have  been  turning  and  turning 
again  in  my  mind  what  I  should  be  able  to 
tell  you  of  their  effect  upon  me."  The  next 
day  Miss  Barrett  acknowledged  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  poet :  "  Will  you  take  back 
my  gratitude  for  it  ? — agreeing,  too,  that 
of  all  the  commerce  done  in  the  world, 
from  Tyre  to  Carthage,  the  exchange  of 
sympathy  for  gratitude  is  the  most 
princely  thing." 

Thus,  once  begun,  the  correspondence 
continued  to  grow,  and  at  the  end  of  May, 
Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
met  face  to  face  for  the  first  time.  How 
this  friendship  ripened  into  love  and  love 
took  its  way  to  marriage  is,  of  course, 
known  to  be  true  drama.  And  in  these  Let- 
ters  the  drama  is  very  tenderly  and  po- 
tently evolved,  both  of  the  correspondents 
characterizing  the  evolution  by  an  individ- 
ual style  and  atmosphere.  Browning,  with 
his  immediate  flashes  of  profound  convic- 
tion, yields  himself  almost  at  the  outset. 
With  Miss  Barrett  the  surrender  is  more 
gradual;  there  are  the  same  colloquies 
and  debates  of  the  will,  the  same  fluctua- 
tions of  decision  and  choice,  as  are  observ- 
able in  the  Sonnets.  But  there  is  ever 
a  crescendo.  Now  it  is  the  enclosure  of 
some  of  her  own  verses;  now  it  is  a  bit 
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of  laburnum  blossom  plucked  in  Re- 
gent's Park;  now  it  is  a  ringlet. 

Although  the  correspondence  is  limited 
to  the  period  of  eighteen  months — the 
last  letter  bearing  date  of  September  19^ 
1846  (for  after  their  marriage  the  Brown- 
ings were  never  separated) — ^it  throws  no 
end  of  interesting  side-lights  on  those 
who  lived  and  moved  in  that  generation's 
world  of  ideas.  There  seems  to  have 
been  an  astonishing  dearth  of  the  un- 
learned in  the  acquaintanceship  of  these 
two  people — indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Stratton — who  "never 
looked  into  Shakespeare  till  he  was  fifty  " 
— the  intellectual  are  in  full  blossom, 
and  the  dull  entirely  pruned  away. 

You  get  a  droll  glimpse  of  the 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn  breakfasting  with 
Mrs.  Rogers  and  talking  of  modern  liter- 
ature, when  her  host  suddenly  breaks  in 
upon  her,  questioning:  "Did  you  ever 
read  Addison? '^  You  find  the  Athen- 
aeum Club  blackballing  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  at  which  repulse  Dickens  is  so  en- 
raged that  he  tenders  his  own  resigna- 
tion, like  a  privy  councillor.  You  hear 
grim  Carlyle  turning  abruptly  on  the 
author  of  "  Paracelsus  "  with :  "  Did  you 
never  try  to  write  a  Song?  Of  all  things 
in  the  world,  that  I  should  •be  proudest 
to  do.''  And  then  you  hear  him  croon- 
ing in  broad  Scotch,  "  Give  me  but  my 
lass,  I  care  not  for  my  cogie,"  and  ox- 
pounding  it  as  a  professor  might  expound 
Lycophron.  You  learn  of  Tennyson,  in 
company  with  Count  D'Orsay,  acting  as 
sponsor  to  Dickens's  child  who,  accord- 
ingly, glories  in  the  prsenomina  of 
Alfred  D'Orsay  Tennyson  Dickens. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  vol- 
umes are  simply  crammed  with  references 
to  dear  Miss  Mitford — who  is  dear  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  depreciates 
Carlyle  and  calls  Hood  "  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  day  " — and  Mrs.  Jameson,  as  well 
as  to  Home,  Forster,  Chorley  and  Moxon. 


(Fancy  a  correspondence  of  the  Brown- 
ings' without  these  names!)  Once  in  a 
while,  too — somewhere  between  "  Flush," 
the  dog,  and  the  Junius  discussion — 
America  finds  itself  a  place.  "  Miss 
Cushman,  the  new  American  actress," 
writes  Browning,  "  was  talking  of  a  new 
novel  ['Only  a  Fiddler']  by  the  Dane 
Andersen,  which  will  reach  us  via  Amer- 
ica,^'   And  Miss  Barrett  writes : 

"  I  had  a  newspaper  '  in  help  of  social 
and  political  progress '  sent  to  me  yester- 
day from  America — addressed  to — just 
my  name,  .  .  Poetess,  London,  Think 
of  the  simplicity  of  these  wild  Americans 
in  '  calculating '  that '  people  in  general ' 
here  in  England  know  what  a  poetess  is ! 
Well,  the  post  office  authorities,  after 
deep  meditation,  I  do  not  doubt,  on  all 
probable  varieties  of  the  chimpanzee,  and 
a  glance  at  the  Surrey  gardens  on  one 
side,  and  the  Zoological  department  of 
Regent's  Park  on  the  other,  thought  of 
'  Poets'  Comer,'  perhaps,  and  wrote  at  the 
top  of  the  parcel,  *  Enquire  at  Paternoster 
Row.'  Whereupon  the  Paternoster  Row 
people  wrote  again,  *  Go  to  Mr.  Moxon ' — 
and  I  received  my  newspaper." 

Virginia  Leila   Wentz. 


A  TRIO  OF   MUSICAL  HUMANISTS 

AFTER  a  desperate  half  century,  dur- 
ing which  the  Dryasdusts  nearly 
routed  the  Sons  of  Light,  music  criticism 
has  at  last  fought  its  way  into  pleasing 
literary  pastures.  You  may  read  a  book 
about  the  orchestra  and  not  encounter 
dreams  buzzing  with  technical  terms;  you 
may  filter  through  your  brain  an  immense 


By  the  Way.    By  William  Foster  Apthorp.    Ck>pelaad 
&  Day,  2  volumes,  16mo,  $1.50. 

The  Orchestra,  and  Orchestral  Music.    By  W.  J. 
Henderson.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    12mo.  $1.25  net. 

How  Music  Developed.    By  W.  J.  Henderson.    Frod- 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company.    12mo,  §1.25. 

Music  and   Manners.    By  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel. 
Charles  Scribner'a  Sons.    12mo,  $1.50. 
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amount  of  musical  data^  yet  not  become 
mentally  etiolated;  best  of  all,  books  are 
actually  written  in  which  music  is  treated 
with  a  touch  of  humanity.  There  is  no 
art  which  deserves  so  sweet  and  kindly  dis- 
coursing. Weighted  with  portentous  spec- 
ulations and  horrid  theories^  the  stamping- 
ground  of  the  mechanical-minded,  the 
heavenly  maid  sailed  into  the  nineteenth 
century  pretty  well  battered  up.  She 
nowadays  wears  modish  prose,  and  is  en- 
circled by  amiable  anecdotage,  while  she 
carries  gracefully  under  full  press  of  can- 
vas, a  huge  cargo  of  learning.  Enfin,  the 
wise  doctors  of  the  laws  no  longer  dare  to 
be  unpopular;  they  think  clearly,  they 
write  English,  not  German-English,  and 
transpose  education  to  the  key  of  the 
agreeable.  Take  Apthorp's  By  the  Way, 
a  pastaccio  of  clever  sayings,  serious  and 
acute  balancings  of  delicate  aesthetic  and 
ethical  questions,  good  stories,  true  as 
well  as  hen  trovato,  a  medley  of  philosophy, 
criticism  and  literature  with  the  point  of 
view — the  delightful  Apthorp  view-point 
— ^never  lost.  Mr.  Apthorp  talks  of  form, 
naturalism,  impressionism,  habit,  fashion, 
plagiarism — especially  witty  are  his  re- 
marks on  this  bedraggled  topic — orches- 
tration, people  who  hate  music,  musical 
slips,  Brahms — ^he  touches  me  there — 
Tschaikowsky,  canons,  cultures  and  the 
ludicrous.  He  is  not  afraid  to  print  what 
he  thinks — something  altogether  different 
from  saying  what  one  thinks — and  has  no 
"gracious  hallucinations" — the  phrase  is 
his — about  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  music 
criticism.  By  the  Way  is  to  be  put  in 
one's  pocket  and  read  en  route  to  church, 
to  bank,  and  before  retiring.  It  is  quite 
the  most  enjoyable  and  stimulating  gos- 
siping about  music  I  have  read  for  a  blue 
moon.  Mr.  Apthorp's  hand  is  a  light  one, 
he  fences  dexterously  and  wounds  your 
prejudices  like  a  gentleman.  There  is  a 
Carlylean  cadence  in  his  style — Carlyle 
and  Boston,  well  shaken  together. 


The  Music  Lover's  Library  is  to  consist 
of  five  volumes.  The  first  is  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson's  The  Orchestra  and  Orches- 
tral Music.  If  you  have  heard  the 
author  lecture  on  this,  his  favorite  theme, 
and  with  live  orchestral  illustrations,  you 
will  be  prepared  for  the  concise,  luminous 
and  admirable  treatment  of  a  subject  that 
at  first  blush  seems  to  belong  to  inac- 
cessible regions  of  technique.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson is  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  and 
has  unusual  facility  in  imparting  it. 
He  has  mastered  the  secrets  of  the  recon- 
dite art  of  orchestration,  he  has  absorbed 
all  that  the  ancients  and  Berlioz,  Oevaert, 
Prout,  Frederick,  Corden,  taught,  and  be- 
hold in  his  new  book  it  ripples  along  as  if 
it  were  no  fearsome,  eld  thing,  but  a 
lovely  art,  the  art  of  garbing  beautiful 
musical  ideas  in  a  beautiful  manner. 

There  is  a  mass  of  orderly,  digested, 
valuable  materials  here  that  has  never  be- 
fore been  so  plausibly  or  so  entertainingly 
set  forth.  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  master 
manipulator  of  the  clear  art  of  narration. 
His  verbal  orchestration  is  an  example  in 
reticence  coupled  with  meaning.  Five 
parts  are  awarded  the  theme.  In  the  first 
we  learn  how  the  orchestra  is  constituted. 
Instruments  played  with  the  bow,  wood  and 
brass  wind  instruments,  instrument  of  per- 
cussion, etc.,  and  the  orchestral  score  are 
carefully  considered  and  their  construc- 
tion and  usage  explained.  No  juggling 
with  technical  terms,  everything  simple 
and  transparent.  The  author  takes  noth- 
ing for  granted  in  the  reader  except  ordi- 
nary intelligence.  Part  two  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  how  the  orchestra  is  used. 
General  principles,  the  various  instru- 
ments, qualities  of  good  orchestration  and 
performance  are  set  forth  with  unfailing 
perspicacity.  This  is  a  rare  chapter  in 
criticism  and  construction.  "How  the 
orchestra  is  directed "  contains  a  special 
chapter  on  the  development  of  the  con- 
ductor, a    novel   and  well-handled    one. 
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The  functions  of  the  conductor  are  dis- 
cussed and  the  dangers  of  the  prima-donna 
conductor  pointed  out.  How  the  orches- 
tra grew  from  Peri  to  Handel^  from  Haydn 
to  Wagner  is  the  fourth  part.  Here  the 
professioual  man,  orchestral  player,  pian- 
ist, Yocalist  and  teacher  may  browse  with 
profit.  Nothing  more  direct  and  frugal 
has  ever  been  written  before.  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  say  the  same  of  part  five, 
which  treats  of  the  growth  of  orchestral 
music  from  Bach  to  Haydn  and  from 
Beethoven  to  Richard  Strauss,  did  I  not 
remember  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  in  two 
other  chapters,  "The  Classic  Orchestral 
Composers  "  and  "  The  Romantic  Orches- 
tral Composers,"  and  in  another  volume. 
How  Music  Developed,  exploited  the 
same  subject  with  clarity  and  amplitude. 
This  book  of  his  on  the  orchestra  is  an 
educational  classic,  although,  as  the  author 
insists,  it  is  neither  a  text-book  nor  a 
treatise.  It  may  be  read  by  the  amateur, 
and  it  is  for  me  the  first  book  I  have  ever 
seen  that  has  dealt  with  the  question  of 
transposing  instruments  on  the  orches- 
tra and  not  befogged  the  reader  in  the 
misty  mid-region  of  the  clefs.  The  work 
is  profusely  illustrated. 

In  How  Music  Developed  the  same 
writer,  with  precision  and  the  condensa- 
tion of  a  library  of  reading,  presents  in 
twenty-seven  chapters  the  beginnings  of 
modem  music,  the  evolution  of  its  con- 
stituents, and  its  flowering  in  the  Wagner 
music-drama  and  in  modern  symphonic 
poems.  The  field  is  a  wide  one,  but  Mr. 
Henderson  has  tilled  every  available  inch 
of  it.  In  it  you  may  glean  all  worth 
knowing  about  the  evolution  of  piano 
playing,  the  evolution  of  the  orchestra, 
oratorio,  Handel  and  Bach,  Haydn  and 
Mendelssohn — observe  the  significance  of 
the  grouping — the  birth  of  opera,  Italian, 
French  and  German,  Weber  and  Beetho- 
ven, and  finally  Wagner  and  the  Music 
Drama.    The  aesthetic  and  historical  sides 


of  music  are  weighed  in  this  "meaty'* 
volume,  which  is  an  excellent  complement 
to  the  preceding  one.  Mr.  Henderson 
has  stuffed  his  book  full  of  valuable 
facts,  criticisms  and  suggestions.  How 
Music  Developed  is  both  a  text-book  and  a 
treatise. 

When  Jove  relaxes  and  sits  at  ease,  he 
too  can  pipe  in  Pan's  most  gracious  and 
Arcadian  style.  I  was  minded  of  this  as  I 
read  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel's  Music  and 
Manners  in  the  Classical  Period,  By 
"classical"  he  means  that  delectable  eight- 
eenth century  when  Thomas  Gray,  poet, 
went  a-traveling  to  Italy  with  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  and  fetched  back  a  goodly  musical 
collection,  scores,  manuscripts,  and  ex- 
cerpts from  the  compositions  of  Italian 
masters,  now  for  the  most  part  forgotten. 
We  learn  that  Mr.  Gray  had  leisure  for 
other  things  besides  country  churchyard 
elegies.  The  times  being  propitious  for 
Mr.  Krehbiel's  marvelous  memory  and 
learning,  we  get  delightful  chapters  of  tit- 
tle-tattle about  Josef  Haydn,  his  trip  to 
England,  his  occasional  naughtiness,  his 
note-books  and  his  English  love.  Mamma 
Haydn,  doubtless,  had  legitimate  cause 
for  complaint.  The  genial  composer  of 
string  quartets  knew  a  pretty  woman  when 
he  saw  one,  and  he  surely  saw  one  in  Mis- 
tress Schroeber,  the  lawful  wife  of  Johann 
Samuel  Schroeber,  "an  excellent  musi- 
cian." There  are  letters  for  the  curious 
and  gossip  galore.  The  most  fascinating 
chapter  of  the  book  is  called  "  Da  Ponte 
in  New  York."  A  ghostly  link  with  the 
past  eighteenth  century  is  this  same  Lor- 
enzo Da  Ponte,  Italian  poet  and  librettist 
of  Mozart's  masterpiece, "  Don  Giovanni." 
He  died  here  of  old  age,  August  17,  1838. 
He  was  buried  in  a  Roman  Catholic  ceme- 
tery in  East  Eleventh  Street,  and  Mr. 
Krehbiel  describes  in  his  most  interesting 
manner  how  he  searched  for  the  grave  of 
Mozart's  coUaborateur,  but  vainly.  The 
bones  of  both  men  lie  secretly,  and  will 
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be  secure  under  "  the  drums  and  tramp- 
lings  of  three  conquests/' 

Nor  is  this  all  that  is  charming  in  the 
book — written  in  Mr.  Krehbiers  most 
gracious  mood.  We  may  read  of  the  Mo- 
zart Centenary  at  Salzburg^  of  Mozart's  do- 
mestic life — new  matter  here — and  of  the 
music  at  the  festival.  The  biographer  of 
Beethoven,  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer, 
is  lovingly  dealt  with,  and  the  "  find ''  of 
the  book — Mr.  Thayer's  note-books — ogives 
us  living  pictures  of  the  great  symphonist. 
That  he  was  the  most  human  of  mortals 
no  one  may  doubt  a  moment,  after  read- 
ing these  extracts.  Goethe  and  Liszt  are 
aptly  bracketed  in  some  *' Reflections  of 
Weimar."  Mr.  Krehbiel  is  in  his  least 
critical,  least  authoritative  humor  in  these 
pages.  He  has  made  literature  here, 
and  the  voice  of  Jove  is  attuned  to  inti- 
mate conversational  tones.  Decidedly  a 
desirable  book  to  shelve  closely  for  recre- 
ation as  well  as  reference. 

JairiM  ffuneker. 


HUNEKER'S  "  MEZZOTINTS." 

BOOKS  upon  music  have  of  late  been 
plentiful,  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  with  all  deference  to  those  who 
may  hold  a  different  opinion,  that  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Mr.  Huneker  to  write  the 
most  interesting  series  of  musical  criti- 
cisms and  appreciations  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared in  this  country.  Mr.  Huneker 
understands — what  few  persons  do — that 
criticism  is  neither  fulsome  praise  nor  ill- 
tempered  abuse,  but  that  the  mission  of 
the  critic  is  to  weigh  and  balance  in  his 
scales  both  good  and  ill.  In  Mezzotints 
in  Modern  Music  we  therefore  find  a  just 
and  sensitive  critic  pointing  out  the  weak- 
nesses of  certain  composers  and  composi- 
tions side  by  side  with  rapturous  eulogies. 

Mezzotints  is  Modsrn  Mrsic  :  Brahms.  Tschalkowsky, 
Chopin,  Richard  Strauss,  Liszt  and  Wagner.  By  James 
Huneker.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  12mo,  $1.60. 


This  gives  the  book  a  unique  position 
among  others  of  its  class,  and  goes  far  to- 
ward gaining  the  confidence  of  the  reader  at 
once.  Mr.  Huneker  has  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  and  the  gift  of  analyzing 
interestingly  and  well.  This  does  not  only 
apply  to  the  structure  of  musical  compo- 
sitions but  to  that  nameless  essence  of 
music  that  is  as  difficult  of  definition  as 
the  perfumes  of  fiowers.  One  has  to  be 
endowed  with  a  separate  set  of  senses 
to  feel  them,  and  those  who  feel  them 
very  rarely  have  the  ability  to  catch  these 
fleeting  musical  vapors  long  enough  to  de- 
scribe and  define  them  thoroughly.  We 
are,  therefore,  not  going  out  of  our  way 
if  we  call  Mr.  Huneker  an  impressionist 
critic,  and  we  hope  he  will  like  the  term. 

For  example,  we  do  not  know  of  any 
long  criticism  that  gives  a  better  idea  of 
Tschalkowsky  than  the  following  : 

'*  Despite  his  Western  affiliation  there  Is  always 
some  Asiatic  lurking  in  Tschaikowsky's  scores. 
One  can  never  be  quite  sure  when  the  Galmuck — 
which  is  said  to  be  skin  deep  in  every  Russian — 
will  break  forth.  Gusts  of  unbridled  passions, 
smelling  of  the  rapine  of  Gk>^ors  wild  heroes  of 
the  Steppes,  sweep  across  his  pages,  and  some- 
times the  smell  of  blood  is  too  much  for  us,  unac- 
customed as  we  are  to  such  a  high  noon  of  rout, 
revelry  and  disorder." 

This  is  also  excellent : 

"Wagner  was  a  great  fresco  painter,  handling 
his  brush  with  furious  energy,  magnificence  and 
dramatic  intensity.  Besides  his  vast,  his  trem- 
endous scenery,  the  music  of  Brahms  is  all  brown, 
all  gray,  all  darkness,  and  often  small." 

And  this  : 

**His  [Chopin's]  music,  rich,  exuberant,  ex- 
haling the  scent  of  tuberose  and  honeysuckle,  is 
too  overpowering  if  transposed  to  the  violin,  voice 
or  orchestra.  It  is  so  perfectly  piano  music  that 
its  very  structure,  as  well  as  atmosphere,  under- 
goes a  change  when  taken  away  from  that  instru- 
ment." 

Of  especial  excellence  and  value  is  the 
essay  on  "  The  Greater  Chopin,'^  in  which 
the  author  compares  in  a  most  convincing 
manner  the  natures  of  Chopin  and  Poe, 
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Mr.  Huneker  considers  that  in  Chopin's 
later  works  is  to  be  found  the  germ  of  the 
entire  modem  harmonic  scheme^ — a  most 
interesting  proposition.  The  student  will 
be  wise  to  read  carefully  what  this  judi- 
cious critic  has  to  say  regarding  the  butch- 
ered, hackneyed  and  vulgarized  ballades, 
berceuse,  and  nocturnes;  and  the  fair  sex 
must  not  be  angry  to  read : 

**  I  would  sentence  to  a  vat  of  boiling  oil — that 
is,  if  1  were  the  Sultan  of  Life — any  woman  who 
presumed  to  touch  a  note  of  Chopin.  They  have 
decked  the  must  yirile  spirit  of  the  age  in  petti- 
coats, and  upon  his  head  they  have  placed  a  Pari- 
sian bonnet.  They  murdered  him  while  he  was 
alive,  and  they  have  hacked  and  cut  at  him  since 
his  death." 

That  is  true;  and  if  we  are  to  hear  the 
Greater  Chopin  in  concerts  and  learn  to 
know  him  the  women  must  cease  playing 
him — for  a  time  at  least — and  let  men  in- 
terpret the  Shelley  of  the  piano. 

We  must  not  omit  calling  attention  to 
the  very  fine  and  sympathetic  study  of 
Brahms,  in  which  Mr.  Huneker  unpre- 
tendingly displays  very  high  qualities  of 
criticism,  and,  although  he  is  a  profound 
and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  one  he  calls 
"  the  last  of  the  immortals,"  nevertheless, 
he  takes  especial  care  to  point  out  Brahms's 
shortcomings,  and  repellant  methods ;  and 
he  is  quite  willing  to  grant  that  Brahms 
has  a  "  harsh  rind,"  which  conceals  rich 
and  sweet  fruit.  Mr.  Huneker  is  excel- 
lent in  describing  the  Paganini  variations, 
which  he  calls  "  those  famous,  awesome, 


o'ertoppling,  huge,  fantastic,  gargoylean 
variations  "  before  stopping  to  remark  on 
the  strange  couple  in  harness, — Brahms 
and  Paganini,  *'  Caliban  and  Ariel,  the 
stolid  German,  the  vibratile  Italian!" 
The  essay  entitled  "A  Liszt  :6tude  "  is  full 
of  sly  humor  and  contains  a  fine  analysis  of 
the  Hungarian  composer's  B  minor  sonata. 
The  chapter  on  Richard  Strauss  and 
Nietzsche  will  open  a  new  vista  to  many 
persons.  Mr.  Huneker  is  cautious,  and 
refuses  to  pass  judgment  upon  this  new 
departure.  "  For  me,"  he  says,  "  the  be- 
ginning [of  ^Also  Sprach  Zarathustra']  is 
like  Michael  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment,"  or 
the  birth  of  a  mighty  planet;  its  close  had 
the  dreary  quality  of  modem  art,  pro- 
foundly sad  and  enigmatic,"  and  that, 
after  three  hearings,  Strauss's  symphonic 
poem  impressed  him  ''as  the  gigantic 
torso  of  an  art  work  for  the  future,"  for 
which  Riemann's  "hopelessly  involved'* 
guide  was  "a  baleful  ignis  fatuus  in  a 
midnight  forest."  We  think  it  clever 
characterization  to  speak  of  Strauss  as  "  a 
man  of  rare  and  powerful  imagination; 
the  tentacles  of  his  imagination  are  rest- 
lessly feeling  and  thrusting  forward  and 
grappling  with  material  on  most  danger- 
ous territory."  It  will  be  news  to  some 
readers  that  there  exists  a  musician  who 
"  relying  on  the  sheer  audacity  of  the  in- 
strumental army,  chants  of  the  cosmos, 
and  of  the  birth  of  atoms." 

Esther  Singleton. 


NEW  AND  ENTERTAINING  FICTION 


THE  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love 
of  the  turtle  —  those  are  mat- 
ters, rather  curious  when  one  reflects 
upon  them,  which  have  been  said  to 
indicate  the  Southern  temperament ; 
though  rage  and  love,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  compatible  with  any  cli- 
mate. In  The  Wire  Cutters,  by  M. 
E.  M.  Davis  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
we  have  a  story  illustrating  the  more 
strenuous  passions  of  the  human  breast. 
In  the  South,  as  we  know,  one  often  does 
not  hesitate  to  put  into  action  sentiments 
which  in  the  North  are  frequently  al- 
lowed to  dissipate  themselves  feebly,  with- 
out the  achievement  of  any  concrete  form. 
The  North  suffers,  in  that  circumstance, 
from  the  reputation  given  to  it  by  the 
South.  Much  has  been  said  concerning 
heredity  in  recent  years;  in  this  story 
there  occurs  an  illustration  of  heredity, 
of  "  reversion,"  which  is  as  astonishing  as 
the  phenomenon  of  the  cross-fertilization 
of  the  flowers.  It  is  a  story  surely  which 
carries  us  beyond  the  idea  of  human  ac- 
countability. A  strange,  a  vigorous,  a 
readable  story. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  across,  in  an 
English  story  the  phrase,  "  There,  let  me 
have  the  gun."  This  means  a  pistol,  and 
it  also  means  that  the  American  term,  "  a 
gun,"  standing  for  "  a  pistol,"  has  got  into 
the  British  vocabulary.  We  flnd  this  in 
Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung's  story,  Ths  Amateur 
Cracksman  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 
Somebody's  "  fag,"  somebody  playing 
"  cricket "  (saving  the  slight  reminiscence 
of  Philadelphia),  is  English,  but  "  gun," 
meaning  a  thing  that  is  carried  in  the 
pocket  and  discharged  with  one  hand,  is 
American,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  ascertained. 

The  WmE-CuTTEBS.  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Thb  Amateur  Cracksman.  By  E.  W.  Horniing. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    12mo,  $1.25. 


Mr.  Homung  stirred  us  up  with  "The 
Eogue's  March  ";  he  has  produced  another 
lively  impression  here.  The  reader  who 
begins  will  follow  him  willingly  until  the 
sun  sinks  behind  the  island  of  Elba,  and 
until  the  bugle  blows  for  dinner,  which 
means  the  pleasantest  of  conclusions. 

A  story  of  the  wilderness,  of  a  time  when 
the  roads  were  merely  buffalo  paths  from 
one  salt-lick  to  another,  of  a  time  when 
the  actors  upon  the  scene  were  the  French 
and  the  English  and  the  Indians,  is 
The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Loudon^  by  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock  (Macmillan  Company). 
Here  the  Tennessee  wilderness  is  sketched 
for  us  in  strong  phrase  ;  here  we  learn  of 
its  introduction  into  recorded  history. 
We  have  the  speeches  of  the  Indians,  an 
impressionable  race,  sensible  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  the  powers  of  the  tongue^s 
utterances ;  we  have  the  utterances  in 
French  of  people  who  could  not  speak 
French  very  well,  in  English  of  people 
who  could  not  speak  English  very  well. 
Destiny  went  on  in  spite  of  the  limitations 
of  speech  in  Tennessee.  We  may  think, 
from  this  picture,  why  Tennessee  should 
be  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  H.  Bider  Haggard  conducts  us  to 
Africa  again  in  his  story  Swallow  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.).  The  swallow  is  an 
English  boy  who  is  cast  away  among  the 
Boers.  These  last  are  characterized  as 
sparrows  for  the  reason  that  they  seem  to  be 
willing  to  maintain  themselves.  The  Eng- 
lish boy  marries  a  Boer  maiden  ;  English 
boys  do  wed  where  the  opportunity  and 
the  inclination  lie,  and  what  is  notable 
about  the  fact  is  that  in  this  they  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  other  boys.  The  dia- 
logue in  the  story  sounds  as  though  Mr. 

The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Loudon.  By  Charles  Egbert 
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Haggard  had  consented  to  be  a  little 
perfunctory.  The  idea  that  there  is  a 
drone  in  the  conversation  persists  in  mak- 
ing itself  manifest.  Still,  this  may  be  only 
a  passing  symptom.  We  are  very  willing 
to  believe  it. 

An  interesting  figure,  surely,  Mc- 
Teague,  dentist,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
dined  at  two  o'clock  daily  with  the  car  con- 
ductors, gorging  himself  with  a  thick  soup, 
hot  meat  on  a  cold  plate,  and  a  suet  pud- 
ding, emphasized  by  bad  butter  and  plenty 
of  sugar.  One  sees  in  the  first  paragraph 
that  here  is  realism.  Perhaps  McTeague 
is  a  literal,  strong  transcript  of  some 
actual  dentist  in  San  Francisco.  This 
one,  when  he  has  finished  his  dinner,  car- 
ries home  to  his  "dental  parlors'*  a 
pitcher  of  beer,  encourages  the  stove,  un- 
buttons his  waistcoat,  and  goes  to  sleep 
over  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  Surely  a  new 
figure  about  which  to  write  a  book  and 
perhaps  worth  while,  though  he  snores. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  story  is 
vigorously  told.  We  find  on  page  183 
that  somebody  "  loved  McTeague  with  a 
blind,  unreasoning  love  that  admitted  of 
no  doubt  or  hesitancy.''  What  a  person, 
with  what  a  capacity  for  sentimentality 
under  difficulties!  We  are  inclined  to 
separate  ourselves  from  the  snoring,  and 
to  allow  it  to  become  distant  and  vague. 
Who  is  there  that  will  not  vanish,  if  pos- 
sible, under  the  provocation  of  a  snore  ? 
Who  is  so  strong  as  not  to  be  willing  to 
flee  from  the  dentist?  McTeague  is 
the  title  of  the  book.  Mr.  Frank  Norris 
wrote  it.  It  is  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Doubleday  &  McClure. 

What  is  this  ?  Here  is  the  youth,  Toto, 
in  the  story  called  Tlie  Eapin,  by  Henry 
De  Vere  Stacpoole  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 
He  has  been  "  listening  to  the  lies  in  the 
air,"  and  suddenly  he  embraces  an  age-end 

MoTsAQUE.  By  Frank  Norris.  Doubleday  &  McGlure 
Co.    12mo,  $1.50. 

Thk  Rapik.  By  Henry  DeVer©  Stacpoole.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    12mo.  S1.25. 


princess,  "nearly  dislocating  her  neck 
and  brushing  the  bloom  off  her  right 
cheek."  He  is  22,  and  eats  pastry  vora- 
ciously, and  dresses  in  tweeds,  and  loves 
to  be  with  pugilists  and  with  men  who 
write  nicely  in  the  newspapers.  He  is 
French,  of  course,  jumpy,  advanced  in  his 
artifice — ^though  for  that  matter  he  might 
be  an  Italian.  Still,  it  is  a  sad  story.  It 
makes  no  difference  that  there  is  the  odor 
of  violets  and  tea  in  the  beginning.  It 
makes  no  difference  that  "  Helen  Powers, 
the  American  millionairess,  in  the  picture 
hat,"  is  in  it.  There  is  one,  weaker  than 
Helen  Powers,  more  worthy,  possibly — 
though  that  we  should  not  like  to  say,  for 
we  have  no  disposition  to  slur  a  million- 
airess— who  passes  in  the  melancholy,  in- 
evitable way  in  which  we  all  finally  quit 
the  stage  and  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the 
tale.  A  sad,  French  story,  as  we  have 
said. 

The  Two  Standards,  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Barry  (The  Century  Co.),  is  a 
story  of  people  who  suffer  by  reason  of 
their  own  immoralities.  It  acquaints  us 
anew  with  the  fact  that  we  must  account 
in  sorrow  for  wrongdoing.  "Between 
the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  not  a  sword 
but  a  corpse."  "  The  law  which  we  broke 
was  mightily  avenged."  "  A  starry  son  of 
heaven,  but  with  a  cancer  at  his  heart." 
"The  saddest  thing  about  genius — it  so  sel- 
dom lives  up  to  its  own  message."  "  He 
has  broken  the  marriage  vow.  Is  there  a 
freedom  for  men  and  none  for  women  ?  " 
There  is  the  text,  and  the  novelist  has 
amply  and  forcibly  filled  out  the  story. 

Whether  it  is  the  woman  who  chooses 
the  man,  or  the  man  who  chooses  the 
woman — this  is  one  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered in  Clara  Louise  Burnham's  book 
of  stories,  taking  its  title  from  the  first 
tale,  "A  West  Point  Wooing"  (Houghton, 
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Mifflin  &  Co.).  Of  course,  as  a  fact,  we 
know  that  it  is  the  woman  who  regulates 
this,  as  she  regulates  all  important  things. 
What  man  can  think  that  he  has  had 
any  initiative  in  the  mysteries  attending 
the  selections  of  the  human  heart?  In 
birdland  the  males  are  clothed  in  splendor 
and  in  power,  but  among  us  who  ratioci- 
nate (as  we  flatter  ourselves),  what  do  the 
bearded  amount  to  ?  An  ingenious,  inter- 
esting and  well-executed  book  of  stories. 

In  the  little  book  of  Irish 'stories  called 
Through  the  Turf  Smoke,  by  Seumas 
McManus  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.), 
nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than  the 
first  tale,  "The  Leadin'  Road  to  Done- 
gal." This  is  a  story  of  tradition  so  far 
as  the  outline  is  concerned,  but  the  treat- 
ment is  the  author's,  and  it  is  very  effec- 
tive. Thady  Sooney  quarreling  with  his 
pretty  young  wife  on  account  of  the  pig, 
and  she  quarreling  with  him  by  reason  of 
the  same  interloper,  are  a  pair  to  remem- 
ber. The  story  is  one  that  a  discerning 
and  sympathetic  elocutionist  may  recite 
with  great  effect.  The  scorn  and  anger 
of  the  two,  exercised  by  one  against  the 
other,  and  provoked  altogether  by  the  pig, 
are  beautiful  in  the  gradations  and  re- 
sponsive proportions  of  their  growth.  It 
is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  pair  that  they 
do  injury  to  themselves  only,  and  never  any 
to  the  pig.  The  bearing  upon  the  tale  of 
the  question  as  to  the  leading  road  to 
Donegal  is  something  that  could  never  be 
projected  in  the  mere  imagination  and 
that  could  have  arisen  in  fact  only.  That 
the  genius  of  the  wife  of  Thady  Rooney 
should  have  been  superior  to  his  own  is 
nothing  to  excite  wonder.  It  is  not 
recorded  that  the  pig  was  ever  traded  for 
a  shilling  and  a  goose,  but  it  may  have 
been.  It  certainly  was  an  affectionate 
pig;  indeed,  the  trouble  arose  from 
that    circumstance.     If    it    had    never 


shown  the  inclination  to  sleep  with 
Thady  Rooney  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  leading  road  to  Donegal 
would  never  have  become  historical.  The 
account  here  of  the  flight  of  a  regiment 
of  Irish  militia,  saving  one  bold  member, 
is  again  something  that  will  fascinate  the 
reader.  The  book  is  very  artfully  and 
well  done. 

That  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  was 
discovered  long  ago,  or  if  it  was  not  dis- 
covered, it  was  announced,  which  is  cer- 
tainly something  like  an  equivalent.  Tlie 
Cruise  of  the  Cachelot ;  Round  the  World 
after  Sperm  Whales,  by  Frank  T.  BuUen 
(D.  Appleton  &  Oo.),has  the  hearty  commen- 
dation of  Mr.  Kipling.  "  It  is  immense,'^ 
he  writes  to  the  author,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  here  a  very  natural 
and  interesting  narrative.  We  have  often 
wished  that  we  might  know  exactly  the 
facts  in  regard  to  Yankee  sea  captains. 
They  seem  mild  andgood-mannered  enough 
when  standing  about  in  their  age  and 
period  of  retirement,  in  New  Bedford  or 
Stonington.  To  any  landsman  who  has 
known  them  they  seem  to  be  God-fearing 
men.  They  are  heard  always  at  prayer 
meeting,  where  they  are  earnest  and 
enduring,  if  not  grammatical.  Working 
casually  and  without  urgency  of  call 
about  the  harbor,  superintending  the 
outfitting  of  a  yacht  or  the  disposal  of  a 
cargo  of  swordfish,  they  are  occasionally 
profane,  but  the  air  at  the  edge  of  the  sea 
is  strong  and  antiseptic,  well  calculated 
to  take  up  and  carry  off  such  offense. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  in  "  The  Wreckers,''  made 
of  Captain  Nares  a  character  who  has 
hardly  been  equaled  since  the  time  of 
Captain  Kidd.  Americans  must  feel  a 
pride  in  him,  not  because  he  did  so  wick- 
edly, but  because  he  was  a  person  of  such 
splendid  power.  Mr.  Kipling  himself 
has  attested  the  commanding  emphasis  of 
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Yankee  skippers.  Here  we  have  a  story  of 
an  intelligent  and  observing  Englishman 
who  made  the  circuit  of  the  world  in  a  New 
Bedford  whaler.  He  found  the  life 
severe,  but  they  caught  whales,  and  he 
was  provided  with  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  excellent  book.  His  pages  leave 
us  with  the  idea  that  he  is  thankful  to 
have  come  through  alive.  Gratitude  is  a 
sentiment  that  is  becoming  in  any  of  us. 
There  seem  to  be  especially  good  reasons 
for  the  exercise  of  it  by  any  survivor  of 
the  experiences  herein  described. 

For  a  story  with  plot,  and  ramifications 
and  involutions  of  plot,  the  reader  may 
turn  to  Ood's  Prisoner,  by  John  Oxen- 
ham  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.).  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  story  bristles  more  with  ingeni- 
ous surprises.  As  to  whether  it  is  probable 
or  not,  we  should  not  like  to  say.  "We  all 
know,  in  actual  experience,  that  things 
which  we  have  not  foreseen — which  we 
should  have  called  altogether  improbable 
— ^have  come  to  pass.  Imagination  is 
founded  strictly  upon  experience,  and 
perhaps  nothing  of  which  we  can  conceive 
is  improbable.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
been  slain,  instinctively,  in  a  moment  of 
intense  provocation.  He  is  sealed  up  in  a 
.tin  case  and  consigned  to  a  safety  deposit 
vault  in  London.  At  the  same  time,  and 
notwithstanding,  he  writes  letters  from 
India  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  the 
man  who  slew  him.  How  shall  that  be 
accounted  for  ?  Well,  we  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  to  find  out  than  to  read  the  story. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  stories  that  they  can 
account  for  anything.  Herein  they  have 
the  advantage  of  what  are  called  his- 
tories, though  even  histories  have  ven- 
tured to  account  for  a  good  deal.  If 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  violently 
excited  in  the  beginning,  if  he  finds  him- 
self at  the  end  of  two-score  pages  in  the 
midst    of  an  overpoweringly    interesting 


labyrinth,  from  which  he  can  perceive  no 
way  of  escape,  still  he  need  not  despair, 
for  the  novelist  who  has  beguiled  him  is 
at  hand  \  he  has  his  thread  distributed 
along  the  passages,  and  is  very  capable 
and  merciful.  Indeed,  the  reader  will 
never  for  a  moment  doubt  this,  and  will 
feel  a  very  great  and  restful  assurance  ac- 
cordingly. If  he  should  leave  off  in  the 
middle,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
be  sorely  perplexed  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  will  never  have  the  fortitude  to 
leave  off  in  the  middle. 

A  curious  and  an  impressive  story  it  is 
that  Mr.  George  W.  Cable  furnishes  in 
"The  Solitary,^'  one  of  three  stories 
making  up  a  volume  published  un- 
der the  title  of  Strong  Hearts  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons).  Mr.  Cable  here  is 
in  excellent  form  —  a  circumstance 
that  it  is  proper  to  note,  because  he 
has  not  always  maintained  himself 
quite  at  the  limit  of  his  possibilities. 
It  is  idle  to  complain  that  there  occurs 
here  an  "  unscientific '*  interposition,  a 
"  special  providence,"  in  behalf  of  a 
drunkard  who  is  endeavoring  to  correct 
himself.  This  is  a  drunkard  whom  every 
generous  reader  will  wish  to  see  saved, 
and  who  is  saved  certainly  in  a  way  that 
is  unusual  and  extremely  interesting. 
Who,  among  the  wisest  of  the  doubting, 
knows  that  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a 
special  providence  ?  And  if  there  is  no 
such  thing  what  does  it  matter  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  moving  our  im- 
aginations and  stirring  our  hearts  ?  Be- 
sides, how  can  anybody  characterize  the 
assistance  which  comes  to  the  "  Solitary  " 
as  a  special  providence  ?  He  is  saved  by 
a  hurricane,  and  certainly  it  is  not  de- 
clared that  the  hurricane  was  invented  in 
his  behalf.  Mr.  Cable's  story  is  to  be  read 
with  emotions  which  it  is  good  to  feel.  It 
is  a    story   of  ingenious   subtleties    and 
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strong  description.  "  The  Taxidermist  '* 
and  "The  Entomologist''  accompany  it 
in  the  volnme. 

In  Sundown  Leflare,  by  Frederic  Rem- 
ington (Harper  &  Brothers),  we  have 
several  short  stories  in  the  dialect  that 
Mr.  Semington  has  heard  the  Indian  half- 
breed  use  when  he  talks  English.  Printed 
dialect  frequently  requires  a  rather  stren- 
uous attention  for  the  making  out  of  it; 
still  it  is  popular^  as  witness  all  that  has 
been  printed  and  successful  in  Scotch. 
Mr.  Remington's  Sundown  Leflare,  half 
French  and  half  Indian,  talking  English, 
is  distinctly  amusing.  There  are  set  forth 
here  a  number  of  the  superstitions  that 
clothe  the  Indian  and  endear  him  to  us, 
if  they  do  not  protect  him  from  us.  What 
the  thunder  means  to  an  Indian,  and  as 
well  the  sensations  of  a  half-breed  who 
suffered  from  hunger  in  the  wilderness, 
and  who  records  of  himself  on  that  trying 
occasion, "  I  was  yell  terrible,"  are  here 
perspicuously  considered,  as  is  much  else 
similar  in  kind.  Of  course,  Mr.  Reming- 
ton illustrates  his  stories.  We  have  here 
an  excellent  portrait  of  Sundown,  who 
seems  to  have  been  kept  in  admirable 
physical  condition  by  the  severities  of  his 
environment.  "  Washed  and  dressed  up," 
he  stiU  looks  exceedingly  "fit,"  as  that 
expression  is  understood  in  a  country 
where  it  is  desirable  that  a  man  should  be 
qualified  to  do  a  year's  work  before  break- 
fast. Some  of  the  illustrations  are  on  too 
small  a  scale  to  be  duly  effective.  The 
book  is  small.  If  it  had  been  larger  we' 
should  have  had  more  of  a  good  thing  in 
the  matter  both  of  illustrations  and  of 
text. 

Mr.  Tom  Hall  is  an  incorrigible  hu- 
morist, and  so  is  the  lady,  the  beautiful 
Laura,  in    his   novel.  An  Experimental 
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moi7ig  (E.  R.  Ilerrick  &  Co.).  That 
beautiful  ladies,  with  a  turn  for  senti- 
ment, capable  of  tender  impressions  as  a 
consequence  of  roses  thrown  to  them  cov- 
ertly in  the  moonlight,  should  further  be 
gifted  with  the  capacity  to  be  funny,  and 
should  include  among  their  powers  the 
power  of  amusing  repartee,  is  surely  noth- 
ing against  them,  and  we  may  thank  Mr. 
Tom  Hall  for  ladies  of  the  kind — the 
more  because  in  ordinary  experience  a 
moonlight  present  of  roses  is  apt  to  make 
ladies  rather  quiet  and  serious.  But 
Laura,  in  this  history,  has  no  advantage 
over  Cicely  and  Jane,  also  here  included. 
They  all  have  witty  tongues,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  and  the  ability  of  the 
author.  When  the  tramp  comes,  and  the 
burglar,  they  also  are  amusing.  The 
tramp  and  the  burglar  of  ordinary  expe- 
rience may  be  invested  with  terrors  only; 
that  is  their  misfortune.  Nothing  comes 
of  the  duel  between  the  author  and 
Hawkins ;  Laura  and  Cicely  rush  in  ten- 
derly and  suppress  it  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  seems  likely  to  result.  Aunt 
Alice  is  good,  too.  It  is  to  be  said  quite 
unequivocally  that  there  is  nobody  in  the 
book  who  is  not  entertaining. 

That  is  a  queer  child  who  sits  on  a  bar- 
rel of  sugar  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  ob- 
serves to  the  amiable  old  grocer  to  whom 
the  sugar  belongs:  "For  you  see,  Mr. 
Darsie,  perhaps  Tm  even  not  one  of  the 
elect.*'  This  is  in  Windyhaugliy  by 
'*  Graham  Travers "  (Margaret  G.  Todd, 
M.  D.),  published  by  the  Appletons.  One 
would  suspect  Wilhelmina,  who  says  this, 
of  being  an  American  child,  it  sounds  so 
old,  coming  from  so  young  a  mouth ;  and 
American  children,  as  we  ought  very  well 
to  know  from  a  great  deal  of  instruction 
in  anecdote  and  story,  are  the  most  preco- 
cious in  the  world.  But  really  this  is  a 
British    child,  and    presumably    Scotch, 

WiNDYHAuoH.    By  Graham  Travers.    D.  Appleton  Sl 
Co.    12mo,  91.50. 
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though  the  tale  treats  of  locality  very 
vaguely.  Wilhelmina  suspects  at  the  age 
of  seven  that  she  is  not  a  believer  and  not 
saved^  but  she  grows  up  to  be  an  excel- 
lent girl^  and  doubtless  she  solves  the 
problems  of  life  about  as  well  as  anybody 
can  solve  them.  Her  period  of  storm  and 
stress^  inevitable  in  one  who  subjects  life 
to  so  close  and  conscientious  a  scrutiny^ 
includes  the  fear  that  she  will  fall  an 
early  victim  to  what  the  physicians  omin- 
ously and  terribly  call  "  heredity."  Her 
father  drank  more  champagne  than  he 
should  have  drunk  in  strict  prudence. 
Happily  this  fear  proves  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  nervous  symptom^  and  the 
tale  ends  in  a  way  that  will  commend 
itself  to  the  optimistic  and  the  generous. 
It  is  interesting  and  well  written. 

No  reader  will  be  unmoved  by  the 
pathos  that  is  in  Sweethearts  and  Wives, 
the  first  tale  in  a  little  book  of  "  Stories  of 
Life  in  the  Navy/^  by  Anna  A.  Rogers 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons).  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  materialists  that  the 
heart  is  a  tough  physiological  organ, 
occupied  solely  and  suflBciently  in  pump- 
ing blood  to  the  extremities  of  the  bodily 
system.  It  may  be  that  the  great  nerve 
ganglion,  situated  near  the  heart,  is  the 
seat  of  our  sentimental  emotions.  Cer- 
tainly, somewhere  thereabouts  there  is 
a  great  seat  and  place  of  manifestation  of 
the  emotions  in  question.  Perhaps  an 
extreme  inquisition  is  not  necessary  since 
we  are  all  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact. 
Something  in  the  breast  reminds  us  re- 
peatedly and  strenuously  that  we  are 
what  Thackeray  calls  "  the  friendly,  the 
loving  children  of  God  our  Father.'^  It 
will  be  found  by  the  reader  that  the  story 
of  Sweethearts  and  ]\  iven  somehow  touches 


Sweethearts  and  Wives.  Stories  of  Life  in  the  Navy. 
By  Anna  A.  Rogers.  Charles  Scribner's  8ons.  Ivory 
Series.    ISmo,  75  cents. 

Armageddon.  By  Stanley  Waterioo.  Rand,  McNally 
&,  Co.    ISmo,  $1.25. 


him  very  keenly.  He  will  be  flattered  by 
it,  through  the  stress  of  its  demand  upon 
his  own  kindest  and  most  decent  emo- 
tions. It  is  a  dramatic  story,  excellent  to 
read  aloud.  The  tales  that  follow  are 
varied  and  invariably  effective.  They  are 
well  told. 

Armageddon,     by     Stanley    Waterloo 
(Rand,  McNally  &  Co.),  is  a  celebration  of 
the  idea  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  alliance.    It 
regards  the  advantages  of  such  an  alliance 
in  its  physical  and  material  aspect;  and, 
in  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  no  soul  manifest  in  the  successful 
management  of  navies.    "  A  tale  of  love, 
war,  and  invention,''  the  sub-title  declares, 
and  we  hasten  to  bear  witness  that  all 
these  matters  are  faithfully  included  in 
the  story.    The  German  Emperor,  wield- 
ing his  armies  to  an  accompaniment  of 
natural  pride,  should  enlarge  and  clarify 
his  understanding  by  a  perusal  of  the  pro- 
phetic pages  of  Mr.  Waterloo,  and  should 
interfere  as    little  as  possible  with  the 
beneficent  and   Inevitable   operations  of 
Admirable  Dewey.    The  frontispiece  here 
is  a  map  outlining  a  canal  across  Nicara- 
gua.    The  battleship,  Oregon,  a  lively  ves- 
sel, notwithstanding  her  weight,  seems  to 
call  for  the  convenience  of  this  conduit, 
and  we  look  confidently  to  see  the  "  Ar- 
mageddon'' frontispiece  pass  early  into 
history.    At  the  same  time  we  cannot  sup- 
press a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  Cape  Horn. 
We  tremble  for  the  isolation  of  that  windy 
promontory,  when  ships  are  no   longer 
compelled  to  pass  around  it.     The  verac- 
ious Italian  historian,  Pigafetta,  who  sailed 
with  Magellan,  made  out  the  Patagonians 
to  be  eighteen  feet  high.  What  will  be  the 
sufferings  of  these  people,  presumably  ca- 
pable of  suffering  three  times  as  much  as 
six-footers  in  our  own  civilization,  when 
the  Western  world  is  cut  in  two,  and  no- 
body sails  to  Cape  Horn,  even  for  whales  ? 
The  book,  however,  says  nothing  about 
this.  K  D.  Beach. 


SOME  RECENT  POETRY 


MRS.  HOWE  (1)  holds  a  secure 
place  among  our  foremost  writ- 
ers by  virtue  of  her  mastery  of  the 
riper  thought  of  the  period,  but 
chiefly  by  the  imaginative  force  with 
which  she  illustrates  that  thought. 
While  flowers,  jewels  and  raiment  have 
their  value  in  her  verse,  and  femi- 
nine tastes  and  attractions  lose  none 
of  their  sweetness  by  the  new  definitions 
she  gives  them,  it  is  clear  that  in  her  best 
moods  she  was  engaged  on  the  problems 
set  before  men,  requiring  study  and  cour- 
age as  well  as  fervor.  We  think  of  her  as 
one  of  those  women  who,  missing  the  pul- 
pit, by  ranging  themselves  behind    the 
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rostrum  made  the  charm  of  both  pulpit 
and  rostrum. 

Philanthropy  was  the  keynote  of  the 
period  when  her  best  work  was  done,  and 
the  philanthropic  period  culminated  in 
the  civil  war,  which,  to  her  and  her  social 
surroundings,  was  a  war  for  emancipation. 
This  furnished  her  opportunity.     Hers 
wag  always  a  stirring  spirit,  not  contented 
with  anything  short  of  the  drum  and  fife. 
Free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  she  preserved  the  spirit  of  the 
prophets  and  the  poetical  additions  of 
their  splendid  speech,  which  gave  a  man's 
vigor  to  her  verse,  and  set  it  in  happy 
•  contrast  with  most  of  the  newer  poetry. 
Charged  with  high   purpose,  vigorous 
with    thought,  brilliant    with    sustained 
imagery  as  her  verse  was,    she  had  less 
patience  than  some  of  her  cotemporaries 
with  the  file.    One  can  imagine  that  the 
school  which  Tennyson  was  slowly  devel- 
oping had  few  charms  for  her.  She  shared 
rather  the  mood  of  the  Atlantic  poets, 
and,  with  Emerson,  was    disdainful    of 
rhythm,  tangled  in  tropes  with  Lowell, 
and  slipshod  in  rhyme    with  Whittier. 
Aptness  of  allusion,  which  made  Longfel- 
low so  intelligible  as  well  as  charming, 
was  not  hers,  and  musical  modulation,  a 
common  possession  of  the  young  poets  of 
to-day,  she  seldom  attained.     She  sang: 

• 

"  I  seek  for  thy  words,  my  Master, 
With  a  spelling  vexed  and  slow, 
With  scanty  illominations 
In  an  alphabet  of  woe." 

She  could  rhyme  "joy''  with  "by," 
"  browed  "  with  "  God,"  "  prayers  "  with 
"  tears,"  and  not  a  nerve  twitch.  Appar- 
ently she  never  stumbled  over  the  harsh- 
ness of  a  "terrible  swift  sword,"  nor 
tripped 

*'  As  the  hours  in  still  procession 

Towards  the  noon's  high  mass  do  go." 
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With  her  ripeness  of  thought,  culture, 
strenuous  mental  life,  love  of  high  things 
and  high  souls,  she  is  still  a  delight,  and 
one  turns  to  her  with  a  sense  of  exhilara- 
tion from  the  faultlessly  smooth  forms  of 
so  many  of  the  younger  poets. 

Josephine  Preston  Peabody  (2),  whose 
imagery  is  full  of  mystical  beauties,  and 
whose  mastery  of  rhythm  is  remarkable, 
is  sometimes  gracefully  unintelligible. 
Her  own  expression  of  it  about  covers  the 
case: 

**  Face  to  face  with  my  soul  there  stands 
A  Song — nor  may  I  call  her  name, 
Nor  know  from  what  far  place  she  came; 

I  may  not  take  her  by  the  hands. 

Not  wholly  wronght  she  faces  me, 
But  like  an  image  incomplete, 
And  ever  smiles,  inscrutably, 

A  smile  whose  mystery  is  sweet. 

The  slow,  wan  smile  that  curves  her  lips 
Might  brood  upon  the  face  of  one 
Standing  forever  in  the  sun, 

A  watcher  of  the  unseen  ships." 

The  Rubdiyat  of  Omar  Khayydm, 
which,  in  Fitzgerald's  wonderful  version, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  vague, 
mystical  verse  of  the  last  few  years,  taking 
for  its  theme  the  unsolvable  problems  of 
life  and  death,  is  admirably  handled  for  its 
purpose,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
all  problems  in  life,  all  picturesque  na- 
ture, and  all  human  action  are  to  be 
thrown  into  connection  with  this  myster- 
ious background  of  nature  ;  and  yet,  with 
her  rare  felicity  in  verse  forms,  the  poet 
almost  makes  one  in  love  with  mystery. 
"  The  Weavers,'' "  One  Passes  in  the  Dark  " 
are  fine  poems,  illustrating  both  the 
grace  of  good  verse  and  the  attractiveness, 
sometimes,  of  vagueness. 

Quite  willing  to  address  the  ear  and 
avail  himself  of  melodious  sound  is  Madison 
Cawein  (3),  with  whom  poetry  is  clearly 
a  constructive  art.  His  muse  is  seen  in 
the  work-shop.  Indeed,  in  such  phrasing 
as  the  following,  she  is  at  the  bench,  file  in 
hand  : 


**  Breast-high  in  gold,  soft-holding  up  a  bee 
To  her  hushed  ear." 

'*  I  know  that  Earth  and  Heaven  are  as  golden 
As  they  of  olden  made  me  feel  and  see." 

But  of  the  muse  in  the  work-shop  he 
sometimes  expects  impossibilities.  For 
instance  : 

* '  For  the  wind  clasped  hands  with  the  water*s  rush. " 

While  the  water's  rush  and  the  wind 
undoubtedly  make  a  pleasant  comming- 
ling of  sounds,  it  strains  the  mind  to  think 
of  them  as  clasping  hands. 

"  The  scent  of  the  woods  and  the  silence  deep 
Sighed,  bosom  to  bosom." 

The  union  between  deep  silence  and  the 
scent  of  woods  is  close  enough  if  they 
would  not  "sigh,  bosom  to  bosom."  It 
is  a  strained  imagery,  laying  bare  the 
artifice  of  the  song,  which,  just  for  this 
show  of  art,  ceases  to  be  "  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever."  True  it  is  that  a 
reaching  out  after  novel  imagery  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  this  transition  period  of 
poetry.  There  are  happily  some  indica- 
tions that  the  period  is  closing,  and  we  do 
not  greet  such  an  end  with  a  sigh  as 
Mr.  Cawein,  in  the  following  lines,  seems 
inclined  to  : 

"  Now  my  old  heart  is  old,  my  Sweet, 
No  longer  Earth  and  Heaven  meet. 
All  life  is  grown  to  one  long  street 
Where  fact  with  fancy  clashes. 

*'  The  voices  now  that  speak  to  me 
Are  prose  instead  of  poetry  : 
And  in  the  faces  now  I  see 

Is  less  of  flame  than  ashes." 

The  marriage  of  fact  with  fancy  will  be 
a  lasting  union,  it  is  to  be  hoped;  and  Mr. 
Cawein  is  too  true  a  poet  not  to  be  present 
with  gladness  at  the  wedding  feast. 

Mr.  Greene's  ThSophile  (4)  is  a  dra- 
matic poem,  with  but  a  slender  thread 
of  plot — pleasing,  however,  for  its  terse 
expression  and  fine  repression.  To  an  old 
legend  is  added  a  modern  amplification  of 
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a  familiar  theme,  that  the  feminine  ele- 
ment prevails  even  in  the  church  among 
the  saints. 

A  most  charming  bit  of  character  draw- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  "  Phil-o-rum's  Ca- 
noe "  and  "  Madeleine  Vercheres  "  (5),  the 
two  poems  which  fill  Mr.  Drummond's  lit- 
tle book.  In  the  former  an  old  French 
Canadian  addresses  his  canoe,  and  the 
canoe,  in  replying,  takes  rank  as  a  charac- 
ter quite  as  quaint  and  human  as  anything 
one  sees  nowadays : 

"  Tou  t'ink  it  was  right,  kip  me  out  all  night  on 

reever  side  down  below, 
An'  even  *  bon  soir '  yon  was  never  say,  but  ofl  on 

de  camp  you  go, 
Leffin'  your  pore  ole  canoe  behin',  lyin'  dere  on 

de  groun', 
Watchin'  de  moon  on  de  water,  an'  de  bat  flyin' 

all  aroun'  ? 

'*0h,  dat's  lonesome  t*ing  hear  de  grey  owl  sing 

up  on  de  beeg  pine  tree  I 
An'  many  long  night  she  kip  me  awake  tiU  sun  on 

de  Eas'  I  see. 
An'  den  you  come  down  on  de  morning  for  start  on 

some  more  voyage, 
An'  only  t'ing  decen*  you  do  all  day,  is  carry  me 

on  portage." 

With  good  dialect  and  fine  feeling  is 
associated  some  rare  sketch-work  in  na- 
ture and  on  the  edges  of  camp  life. 

The  insistence  of  the  new  period  is  no- 
where more  evident  than  in  Mr.  Lodge's 
The  Song  of  the  Wave  (6).  Like  the 
clergyman  who  approached  his  pulpit, 
shouting,  "Babbits I"  Mr.  Lodge  an- 
nounces his  text  and  thunders  vigorously 
through  many  pages.  There  is  about  him 
abreeziness  only  equalled  by  his  sonorous- 
ness. He  takes  the  senses  by  storm,  and 
we  yield  at  once  to  such  lines  as  these : 

"  I  am  urged  with  the  germinal  ichor  whose  func- 
tional vigor  increases. 

Subsides  and  suspires  and  fashions  the  world  to 
its  purpose  again — 

For  the  sands  shall  be  fluent  with  sea  when  life's 
tremulous  episode  ceases, 

And  winds  from  the  regions  of  sunset  blow  warm 
with  the  perfume  of  rain." 


"  Love  in  Age  "  and  "  Song  "  are  other 
poems  in  a  quieter  mood  which  point  the 
way  to  greater  poetic  successes  in  Mr. 
Lodge's  next  volume. 

Eva  Gore-Booth  (7)  disarms  criticism 
by  a  sly  allusion,  through  Lessing's  lines, 
to  what  might  have  been : 

*^  If,  reader,  for  these  poems  you  should  lack 
All  sense  of  gratitude,  all  words  of  praise, 
At  least  you  might  be  thankful  for  the  lays 
That  I  kept  back." 

Taking  this  thought  for  company,  the 
reader  is  inclined  to  run  through  the 
hundred  pages  and  more  of  her  song,  not 
dwelling  long  on  the  more  extended 
poems, — for  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
justify  their  length,— but  finding  much 
prettiness  in  a  few  such  verses  as  "An 
Epitaph,"  "  To  the  People  on  Earth,''  and 
"  The  Musician  to  his  Lady.'* 

A  livelier  contrast  could  hardly  be  than 
that  between  Mr.  Jones's  '76  .•  Lyrics  of 
the  Revolution  (8)  and  Mr.  Foss's  Songs 
of  War  and  Peace  (9).  "With  Mr.  Jones 
one  lives  in  the  wars  of  the  old  colonies 
and  is  expected  to  kindle  with  enthu- 
siasm to  topics  like  "The  Capture  of 
Andr6,"  "Patrick  Henry,"  and  "Wash- 
ington's Visit  to  his  Mother,"  topics 
almost  forgotten  in  this  generation.  With 
Mr.  Foss  we  are  haled  into  the  factories, 
where 

'*  The  spindles  clash  in  the  thunderous  mills  and 

the  work  of  the  world  is  done. 
And  men  are  hived  from  the  breath  of  the  hills 

and  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
And  the  lives  of  men  are  ravelled  out,  but  webs  of 

cloth  are  spun." 

Mr.  Foss  has  the  advantage  of  a  breath- 
less, race-horse  movement,  and  canters 
into  action  in  fine  style,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  stanza  from  "  Uncle  Sam's 
Spring  Cleaning": 

''  There  has  been  a  heap  of  rubbish  dumped  about 

the  patient  seas. 
And  all  cleaning  hitherto  has  been  a  sham ; 
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It  is  time  for  my  spring  cleaning,  and  I  hope  you 

catch  my  meaning — 
For  I'm  goin'  to  clean  'em  out/'  says  Uncle  Sam. 
"  And  Tm  goin*  to  rinse  'em  down, 
And  I'm  goin'  to  soak  'em  out, 
And  I'm  goin'  to  sponge  'em  off  and  make  'em 

clean; 
And  I'll  do  a  handsome  job,  with  my  scrubbing 

brush  and  swab, 
And  I'll  give  a  different  aspect  to  the  scene." 

Although  always  modern,  Mr.  Foss  is 
happily  not  always  in  action,  but,  like  a 
river,  sometimes 

"  Yearns  for  the  meads  of  the  salted  tide  and 
the  Yoice  of  the  calling  sea." 

The  power  to  express  well  what  they 
haye  to  express  is  a  growing  gain  among 
the  verse  writers.  In  The  Shrine  of 
Love  (10),  Lucien  V.  Rule  pursues,  in  a 
series  of  sonnets — seventy  pages  or  more 
of  them — ^the  varying  moods  of  a  lover, 
and  illustrates  the  new  gain.  The  tone  is 
pitched  in  the  region  of  the  intellect: 

"  Ah,  dearest,  to  the  intellect  alone 

Comes  ever  question  of  thy  tenderness, 
The  lofty  soul  unhappy  is,  unless 
It  reasons  always." 

It  is  not  robustious  passion,  but  pas- 
sion "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought."  With  this  shading,  however, 
the  passion  is  that  of  a  true  poet.  In  the 
exceptionally  good  form  one  notices  all 
the  more  an  occasional  lapse  in  English, 
like  the  following — forgivable,  perhaps, 
because  it  brings  us  down  to  the  earth 
and  gives  the  poet  "  a  local  habitation  " : 

"  There  is  a  trembling  tenderness  in  thee 
That  glorifies  thy  presence  like  the  gleam 
Of  morning  doth  the  world." 

The  same  region  of  the  intellect  is 
chosen  by  Lilla  Cabot  Perry  (11).  The 
theme  is  lovd,  with  feminine  variations — 
doubting,  fearing,  wailing  a  little,  but  at 
last  triumphant  and  satisfied. 

A  poet  whose  mood  is  healthy  and 
breezy — for  love  of  nature  is  a  healthy 
love — ^is  Ingram  Crockett  (12).     While  he 


strains  the  language  of  poefcry  somewhat, 
in  such  expressions  as  "tawn  gipsy  child- 
ren,^' "  the  shadow  keels  of  clouds,"  "  bub- 
bled stream,'^  it  is  always  a  pleasant  and 
joyous  life  which  he  puts  into  his  verse. 

A  too  strained  expression  is  a  weakness 
also  in  the  otherwise  interesting  work  of 
Lillian  Gertrude  Shuman  (13).  In  the 
effort  to  express  a  shade  of  thought  by  a 
summary  adjective,  the  resources  of  the 
language  have  to  be  remembered,  and  the 
possibly  disastrous  effect  of  an  invention 
thought  out.  One  may  accept  "the 
daisies  ashened,"  and  yet  find  difficulties 
in  such  a  turn  as 

"  'TiU  the  night  at  last  began  to  fall, 
And  the  draining  winds  soothed  out  the  sound." 

With  a  bit  of  the  same  taint  is  the  verse 
of  Julia  P.  Dabney  (14),  who  has,  how- 
ever, a  vigor  of  her  own — ^a  dash  which 
might  almost  be  called  splendid,  if  it 
were  not  sometimes  a  dash  into  the  unde- 
fined. Her  muse  is  disenchanted.  The 
old  myths  are  analyzed,  and,  as  things  of 
beauty,  they  dissolve.  An  illustration  of 
her  prevailing  mood — ^a  little  exaggerated, 
perhaps — we  may  give  in  the  following 
from  a  poem,  entitled,  "0,  Pale  Cold 
Moon.''  Science,  it  will  be  seen,  has  com- 
plete possession  of  the  muse  : 

"  Hast  thou, 
Hast  thou  too  tasted  of  that  numbing  air, 
Which  rives  all  joy  of  power  to  quicken,  saps 
Cinereous  sense  of  sympathy,  and  snaps 
The  live,  tense,  thrilling  cords;  so  leaving  thee. 
Hardened  and  dimmed,  a  burned-out  entity. 
Down  through  the  empty  spaces  of  despair 
Emptily  whirUng?" 

With  all  this  tendency  on  the  part  of 
our  author  to  tread  among  broken  idols. 
Songs  of  Destiny  is  a  book  well  worth 
reading. 

"  The  Ballad  of  the  Alamo,''  in  Professor 
Freeman  E.  Miller's  Songs  (15),  has  some- 
thing of  the  swing  of  Macaulay.  There  is 
snap  and  go  in  it.  So,  too,  the  adventures 
and  disappointments  of  the  immigrant  in 
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"  The  Plaint  of  the  Tenderfoot "  are  well 
worth  reading  for  the  same  qualities^  with 
an  addition  of  broad  Western  humor.  Ok- 
lahoma^  the  last  of  our  territorial  reserves, 
may  be  sure  that  she  has,  in  Professor 
Miller,  a  spicy  singer  of  her  charms. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Scott  (16),  who  is  partial  to 
short  lines,  gives  a  bit  of  pleasant  pathos 
occasionally,  in  such  poems  as  ''  The  Ca- 
nadian's Home  Song."  Among  many 
verses,  which  are  merely  descriptive,  is 
one  called  "  The  Piper  of  Aril,'*  which  is 
prettily  descriptive  at  once,  and  of  the 
ballad  mood.  The  name  Aril  is  a  poem 
in  itself,  and  the  opening  stanzas  are 
worthy  of  the  name : 

*•  There  was  in  Aril  a  little  cove, 
Where  the  salt  wind  came  cool  and  free; 
A  foamy  beach  that  one  would  love, 
If  he  were  longing  for  the  sea. 

**  A  brook  hung  sparkling  on  the  hill, 
The  hill  swept  far  to  ring  the  bay ; 
The  bay  was  faithful,  wild  or  still, 
To  the  heart  of  the  ocean,  far  away. 

"  There  were  three  pines  above  the  comb. 
That,  when  the  sun  flared  and  went  down. 
Grew  like  three  warriors  reeving  home 
The  plunder  of  a  burning  town." 

The  free,  careless  and  happy  life  of  a 
dreamer  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  the  rather 
constant  theme  of  Mr.  Marshall  Ilsley 
(17).  After  running  through  the  volume 
of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  pages,  "  nib- 
bling on  the  edge,''  as  the  poet  would  put 
it,  but  nibbling  rather  freely,  the  anxious 
reader  comes  back  to  the  dedicatory  son- 
net as  by  far  the  prettiest  thing  in  the 
book. 


To  G.  S.  B. 
My  only  critic,  but  too  gentle  far 
To  say  the  last  keen  judgment  of  your  thought, 
Though  1  were  sure  the  dainty  ear  that  sought 
For  happy  rhythms  felt  the  unhappy  jar 
Of  words  ill-wed ;  take  them  for  what  they  are, 
My  slender  songs,  with  summer-winter  fraught; 
And    wonder-dawns    and    wide-eyed    sunsets 
caught. 

From  Miradero  or  at  Miramar, 
Oh,  if  my  piping  oould  but  half  reveal 

The  dream  of  opals  that  our  beach  appears 
After  December  sun-down,  it  should  steal 

The  green  contentment  of  your  absent  years. 
And  make  your  heart,  one  homesick  longing,  feel 

All  the  dear  beauty  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

The  longest  and  the  best — not  a  very 
high  best  —  in  Mr.  Bell's  Pictures  of 
Travel  (18)  is  "The  Battle's  Pause." 
Waterloo  was  to  be  fought  on  the  morrow, 
and  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem  is 
what  various  types  of  soldiers  thought,  or 
dreamed,  or  might  have  dreamed. 

From  Waterloo  to  Puget  Sound  is  a  long 
path,  but  it  is  a  breezy  path,  and,  in  Mr. 
Bashford's  Songs  from  Puget  Sea  (19) 
has  a  breezy  end.  These  songs,  like  Mr. 
Bell's,  are  pictures  and  impressions  of  the 
seashore,  or  sky,  all  sung  in  the  key  of 
one  enamored  of  the  scenery  of  our  Pacific 
slopes,  and  sung  with  a  well-tuned  ear. 

Of  the  twenty-four  sonnets  and  twenty- 
seven  poems  in  Miss  Helen  Hay's  little 
book  (20),  as  musical  as  any  is  the  song 
"Does  the  Pearl  Know?"  while  "The 
Ruby"  has  a  deeper  note.  None  have 
yet  quite  the  full  ring  of  experience. 
The  rhythmic  form  or  flow  is  at  present 
clearer  than  the  thought,  and  is  of  value 
as  showing  that  whatever  may  come  to 
the  poet  later  is  sure  to  be  well  sung. 

James  Herbert  Morse. 
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355. — ^What  is  the  origin  of  the  saying,  '*  Take 
time  by  the  forelock  "  ?  d.  e. 

We  do  not  know,  but  we  conjecture  that  it 
arose  from  the  story  of  the  ancient  sculptor  who 
made  a  statue  representing  Opportunity,  and 
carved  a  heavy  lock  of  hair  on  its  forehead,  while 
the  back  of  the  head  was  bald,  to  signify  that  op- 
portunity must  be  seized  before  it  passes.  If 
this  conjecture  is  correct,  the  quotation  should  be 
'  *  Take  opportunity  by  the  forelock. "  The  change 
to  "time"  would  be  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
unnoted  force  of  alliteration,  just  as  the  persistent 
misquotation  of  the  last  line  of  Milton's  "  Lycidas  " 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  '< fresh"  and  *' fields" 
begin  with  the  same  letter. 


356. — I  have  been  reading  Dole's  little  book  on 
"The  Mistakes  We  Make,"  and  have  tried  hard 
to  understand  his  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrims,  but  in  vain. 
Is  this  because  of  my  stupidity,  or  is  it  the  fault 
of  the  book  ?  a.  e. 

It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  book.  The  article 
certainly  is  not  written  very  clearly. 


357. — In  reading  Dixon's  *  'Her Majesty's  Tower, " 
vol.  I,  page  243,  I  come  upon  this,  where  he  is 
S|>eakmg  of  Raleigh's  visitors :  "Pett  came  over 
with  his  models  ;  Jonson  with  his  epigrams  and 
underwoods."  Will  any  reader  tell  me  what  is 
meant  here  by  "underwoods"  ?  I  do  not  find  it 
in  the  dictionary.  t.  s. 

Stevenson  prefixed  to  his  volume  of  poems  called 
"Underwoods"  this  stanza: 

Of  all  my  verse,  like  not  a  single  line ; 
But  like  my  title,  for  it  is  not  mine. 
That  title  from  a  better  man  I  stole: 
Ah,  how  much  better,  had  I  stol'n  the  whole! 

The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  Jonson,  and  the 
obvious  significance  of  the  title  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  literary  matter  collected  under  this  head 
is  not  of  great  importance,  but  lesser  things — 
literary  undergrowth.  Fields  has  a  similar  title  in 
his  "Underbrush,"  and  Lang  in  "Grass  of  Par- 


358. — Can  any  reader  give  an  explanation  of  the 
allusion  of  Socrates  (in  Plato's  "  Charmides "), 
which  reads  as  follows  ?  "  Hear,  then,  I  said, 
my  own  dream  ;  whether  coming  through  the  horn 
gate  or  the  ivory  gate,  I  cannot  tell."      c.  c.  s. 

The  good  dreams  come  to  mortals,  so  the  legend 
goes,  through  the  ivory  gate;  the  bad  dreams 
through  the  gate  of  horn.  Andrew  Lang  has  a 
ballade  of  piscatorial  dreams,  from  which  we  quote 
a  stanza: 

O  visions  of  salmon  tremendous, 

Of  trout  of  unusual  weight. 

Of  waters  that  wander  as  Ken  does, 

Te  oome  through  the  Ivory  Gate ! 

But  the  sides  that  bring  never  a  "  spate/* 

But  the  flies  that  catch  up  in  a  thorn, 

But  the  creel  that  is  barren  of  freight. 

Through  the  portals  of  horn  ! 


359.— Under  what  title,  and  in  what  year,  did 
Rudyard  Kipling  publish  his  impressions  of 
America.     What  firm  published  it  ?       w.  b.  p: 

It  has  not  appeared  in  any  authorized  edition  of 
his  works,  but  is  published,  wo  believe,  in  a  cheap 
paper  form  by  some  pirate  in  New  York. 


360. — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
who  is  the  author  of  these  lines,  or  in  what  poem 
they  occur  ? 

*'  Though  earthly  forms  be  far  apart. 

Spirit  to  spirit  may  be  nigher; 
*    The  music  chord  the  same  at  heart, 

Though  one  voice  range  an  octave  higher. 
Eyes  watch  us  that  we  cannot  see; 

Lips  warn  us  that  we  may  not  kiss; 
They  wait  for  us,  and  starrily 
Lean  toward  us  from  heaven's  lattices/ * 

J.  V.  T. 


nassus. 


n 


361. — I  would  like  to  learn  something  about 
Oscar  Fay  Adams.  His  own  "  Dictionary  of 
American  Authors "  gives  no  information  except 
that  on  the  title-page. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  resident  of  Boston  and  a  lecturer 
on  English  literature.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
literary  work  besides  the  books  ascribed  to  him  on 
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his  title-page;  but  as  his  personal  modesty  is  even 
greater  than  his  editorial  sense,  he  has  not  men- 
tioned himself  in  the  body  of  the  book. 


36a.  In  Prescott's  '*  Conquest  of  Mexico  "  I  find 
foot-note  allusions  to  "the  Anonymous  Con- 
queror/' I  thought  at  first  it  must  be  a  misprint 
for  anonymous  chronicler,  but  several  repetitions 
preclude  that.  If  he  is  anonymous,  of  course  we 
cannot  know  his  name;  but  what  is  the  title  of  his 
work?  I  should  be  glad  of  any  information  about 
it.  J.  B. 


ANSWERS 

338. — It  appeared  in  "  Cassell's  Journal." 

o.  J.  A. 

340. — Froude  explains  this  expression,  "  Mother 
of  Dead  Dogs,"  as  referring  to  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  whom  Carlyle  despised  as  a  "verbal- 
statue  maker."  He  considered  that  the  lifeless 
things  that  Landor  was  always  producing  without 
any  breath  of  spirituality  were  corpses — not  a 
human  sanctity  either,  nor  beauty — but  "dog- 
abortions,  stiU  bom,  reeking  with  moral  ugliness 
for  which  no  gloss  and  crystal  of  art  could  atone." 

B.  o.  B. 


363. — Do  you  or  any  of  your  readers  know  the 
poem,  said  to  be  an  unpublished  one  of  Edgar  Al- 
lan's Poe's,  entitled  "The  Murderer."  The  open- 
ing lines  aie: 

"  Te  ffUttering  stars  I  how  fair  ye  shine  to-nii^ht, 
And  oh,  thou  beauteous  moon  !  thy  fairy  light 
Is  peeping  thro'  those  iron  iMirs  so  near  me. 
How  silent  is  the  night— how  clear  and  bright ! 
I  nothixur  hear,  nor  aught  there  is  to  hear  me. 
Shunned  by  all,  as  if  the  world  did  fear  me ; 
Alone  in  chains  I  Ah,  me !  the  cursed  spell 
That  brought  me  here.    Heaven  could  not  cheer  me 
Within  these  walls— within  this  dark,  cold  cell. 
This  gloomy,  dreary,  solitary  helL" 

G.  W.  B. 


350. — This  poem,  which  has  been  attributed 
frequently  to  Goethe,  was  written  by  John  S. 
Dwight,  the  musical  critic.  It  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  first  number  of  the  Dial  at  the 
end  of  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Dwight.  The  entire  piece 
may  be  found  in  Dana's  "  Household  Book  of 
Poetry."  j.  w.  c. 

354. — The  quotation  is  from  "  Hertha,"  by  A. 
C.  Swinburne.  The  poem  is  in  Stedman's  "Vic- 
torian Anthology,"  page  428.  s.  o.  h. 


A   KEN   OF  KIPLING: 

A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Rudyard  Kipling: 

By  Will  M.  Clkm bnb.  CoDtainlng  an  accouot  of  his  career ;  an  appreciation  of  his  work  in  prose  and  verse ;  a 
specially  interestinfi:  chapter  on  his  religion  as  shown  in  his  writings ;  some  good  anecdotes  and  illustrations ;  a 
bibliography  of  his  writings ;  his  famous  interview  with  Mai'k  Twain,  and  a  reprint  of  some  of  his  more  famous 
poems.  Wtth  a  superb  portrait  in  photogravure.  Printed  on  Dickinson  laid  paper  and  appropriately  bound  in 
cloth,  with  decorative  design.    12mo,  75  cents. 

DICKENS  AND  HIS  ILLUSTRATORS. 

By  Fredkric  O.  KrrroN.  Art  canvas,  beveled  boards, 
gilt  top,  thick  demy  8vo,  $1*2.00  net.  Containing  ^ 
portraits  and  over  10  original  drawings  by  Cruikshank, 
Hesrmour,  Buss,  ''Bhiz/'  Cattermole,  Leech,  Doyle, 
Stanfleld,  Maclise,  Tenniel,  Marcus  Stone,  Landseer, 
Luke  Fildes,  etc.,  71010  reproduced  for  the  first  time. 
Edition  strictly  limited. 


Third  American  Edition. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  DERVISHES. 

By  E.  N.  BsKKETT,  M.A..  Special  Correspondent  West- 
minster Gazette.  With  4  maps  and  plans,  and  a  pho- 
togravure portrait  of  Gen.  Lord  lutcheuer.  Crown 
8vo,  $1.40. 

DEADMAN'S. 

A  Romance  of  the  Australian  Qold  Fields.    By  Mary 
Gaunt,  author  of  '^The  Moving  Finger/*  ^'KirKham^s 
Find."    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 
*•*'  Written  with  remarkable  vigor  and  full  of  life  and 

movement.    The  details  of  this  story  form  one  of  the 

most  vivid  pictures  of  camp  life  this  author  has  yet  given 

118." — London  Christian  World. 

ANIMALS  OF  TO-DAY. 

Their  Life  and  Conversation.  By  C.  J.  Cornish,  author 
of  "  Animals  at  Work  and  Plav."  With  10  beautiful 
illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  $1.75. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 


DR.  NEESEN'S  BOOK  ON 


JNG. 


By  Victor  Neesen,  M.D.  BeautifuUy  illustrated,  12mo, 
75  cents.  Full  of  hintn  and  advice  to  wheelwomen  and 
wheelmen  from  the  physician's  standpoint. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilub.  Crown  8vo, 
91.25.  An  English  statesman's  summary  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Queen  Victoria's  realms. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  FOE'S  WORKS. 


Arthur  Gordon  Pym^  The  Gold  Bugr  and  The  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgfue* 


Illustrated  by  A.  D.  McCormick. 
volumes  ready. 


Bound  in  ribbed  silk  cloth,  richly  decorated  cover.     8vo,  $1.50  each.    TVo 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Cadet  Standish  of  the  St»  Louis.     By  w?lliam'^drysdajlK*^S p".  cioth,  $i.bo"' 

A  strong,  stirrinfc  story  of  brave  deeds  bravely  done.    A  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the  most  interesting;  and  event- 
ful periods  of  the  late  Spdoish  War. 

How  Boston  Braved  the  King. 


A  5tory  of  Tea  Party  Times 

_^_^_^^^_^^^_____^^_^^^______^___  By  W.  E.  BARTON,  D.D.    814  pp.    Cloth,  fl.BO. 

One  of  the  most  absorbing  stories  of  the  Colonial-Revolutionary  period  published.    The  author  is  perfectly  at 
home  with  his  subject,  and  the  story  will  be  one  of  the  popular  books  oi  the  year. 

A  Daughter  of  the  West.  By  evelyn  ^aymonix  *8^p.  cioth,  1 1.50. 

Interesting,  wholesome,  and  admirable  in  every  way  is  Mrs.  Raymond's  latest  story  for  girls.     The  descriptions 
of  California  ufe  are  one  of  the  fascinations  of  the  book. 

nnf'c    I  Ihrnrv        (New  Edition.) 

KJUV  &    LilPrary.  Edited  by  Miss  Lucy  Whkblock.   10  vols.,  over  400  lUustraUons.    The  set,  $8.60. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  sets  of  books  ever  published  for  the  Little  Ones.    Full  of  interesting  pictures  and 
charming  little  stories. 

Special  Songs  and   Services,  No.  2.  """  "TSr^T^^y'''^' 

^■iM—Mi— i"i"i"ii"™""*™™"iii^"^™"i"""™™i^™™"™^™i"""™"""iii^"  160  pp.    Board  covers,  45  cents. 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  patrons  a  second  book  by  Mrs.  Kennedy,  filled  with  the  choicest 
selection  of  music  and  services  for  the  children. 


PublUhed  by  W.  A.   WILDE  &  CO.,  Boston  and  Chicago. 


Spring  Publications  '99. 


A  WIND  FLOWER. 

By  Caroline  Atwater  Mason,  author 
of  "A  Minister  of  the  World,"  "A  Quiet 
King,"  etc.  Small  16mo,  290  pages,  beau- 
tifully bound,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  fron- 
tispiece.   Price,  $1.00. 

FOR  SHINE  AND  SHADE. 

Short  Essays  on  Practical  Religion,  by 
Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D.  16mo,  204  pages, 
gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  silk  marker.  Frice, 
90  cents. 

WARD  HILL  AT  WESTON. 

WARD  HILL  THE  SENIOR. 

WARD  HILL  AT  COLLEGE. 

By  Everett   T.    Tomlinson.     Illustrated. 
Price,  per  copy,  $1.25;    price,  per  set,  $3.00.  I 


CHRISTIANITY     AND    THE     SOCIAL 
STATE. 

By  Geo.  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.  Cloth,  12mo, 
488  pa^es.  Price,  $3.00.  A  standard  work 
on  Sociology. 

THE  SENORA'5  GRANDDAUGHTERS. 

A  Tale  of  Modem  Mexico,  by  Janie 
Pritchard  Duggan.  Cloth  bound,  il- 
lustrated, 12mo,  328  pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

LONE  POINT,  A  SUHMER  OUTING. 

By  Grace  Livingstone  Hill  (a  niece 
of  the  famous  **  Pansy").  Cloth  bound, 
frontispiece,  12mo,  320  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

SIDE  BY  SIDE :   A  CHILD  STUDY. 

16mo,  115  x>age8,  paper  boards.  Price, 
50  cents. 


AMERICAN  BAPTIST 


M20  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

BRANCHES 

PUBLICATION  SOCIETY  grj^SI''  gSSTs 


chicaqo 
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THE   ETERNAL  BUILDING; 

OR, 

The    Making   of    Manhood. 

By  GEORGE  T.  LEMMON. 

Ulustrated  b7  Twenty- 
two  Portrahs  of  Manly 
Men  and  Womanly 

Women     who     pushed 
theii'  way  to  the  front. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
PLAN:  Chapter  1.  The 
Disooveiy  of  the  Building. 
Chapter  2.  The  Phjsical 
Baeis  of  the  Building. 
Chapter  3.  The  Social  Pro- 
vision for  a  Great  Life. 
Chapter  4.  The  Dome  and 
ItH  Woudere.  Chapter  5. 
The  Temple  Within  the 
Dome.  Chapter  6.  The 
Wonderful  Tenant  of  the 
Building. 

IrrLng  lecture,  "  Great  Deeds  of  Qreat  Hen."  hu  been  Uatened  to  b7  thou- 

—     .-, -  ..       -.-. dIde  this  book  :  -  ■  The  EtBrnal  BnUdlnn '  la  built  about  a  rujo-ed  ifle*— the 

suhetsnce  of  manbood— aa  one  ot  the  thlnm  tbat  will  remain,  lt«  main  Idea  can  Btaod  up  alone.  It  mil  not  shrlcd 
Into  a  heap  like  an  empty  bag.  The  style  IB  bright,  rreah,  clear.  One  reada  and  wlahee  to  read  more.  Its  SDbjecta 
are  llTlntt  iBsues.  There  may  be  hornets  In  some  of  the  neetH  he  breaks  Into  as  he  KoM.  The  lIliutrBtlons  are  abun- 
dant  and  fUustmtlTe.  Tliere  Is  life  and  Joy  Id  every  page.  Some  thluKS  are  hit  inthout  glovea.  and  man  vbo  Uap 
BhlrerlDK^betore  a  conclusion  may  tremble  before  thla  Dantel  come  lo  judgment.  It  errs.  If  at  all.  on  the  rlfctat  aide. 
Buy  It.    Read  It,    Oo  orer  It,  not  lllte  a  blow-fly  for  soft  spots,  but  like  a  bee  looklnft  lor  and  dlsHUing  honey." 

Da.  J.  WiLEDB  CHAPHiK,  the  brilliant  author  and  efflirlent  pastor,  widely  known  tor  hia  sucoBssful  rerlntl  work 
among  young  people,  writes;  "It  taaabeea  my  priiilege  to  read  the  advance  sheets  of  'The  Eternal  BuUditig,'  by 
the  Rev.  Oeorge  T.  Lemmon,  and  1  feel  as  U I  had  Juat  taken  In  a  breath  ot  air  from  the  mountains.  It  la  moet  In- 
ligoratlnK.  Inspiring  and  helpful.  Itwlll  mean  rcAl  success  In  life  rorniany  of  our  youth  to  read.  Without  r^mr- 
vatlon,  I  declare  It  the  very  best  book  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  read. " 

12tno.    Clolh.    Dlostrated.    $1J0. 


EATON  &  MAINS,  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 


150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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JOHN  LAN0S  NEW  B00K5 

THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

With  Portrait  by  Edmund  H.  New.    Crown  Svo,  $2.50.    Also  a  LARGE  PAPER  EDITION  of  80  CopleB  for 
America,  $10.00  net 

The  London  DaUy  Newt  says :  "  The  swing  and  rush  of  the  Terse  in  the  isreat  themes ;  its  epigram- 
matic felicity  in  others ;  its  mastery  in  all  of  the  science  of  this  highest  of  the  high  arts,  will  make  the 
Tolimie  a  model  for  the  craftsman  and  abiding  delight  to  all  who  possess  what,  we  fear,  must  still  be 
called  the  acquired  taste  for  fine  things  finely  said.'' 


It 


JUST  0C7T,  THIRD  EDFTION-^BeviBed,  toith  a  long  Pr^atory  Note  upon  the  charticter  of  Snnn  Lotkll. 

THE  SEQUEL  TO  "AYLVIN." 
THE  COMING  OP  LOVE :   Rhona  BoswelFs  Story  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Thxodors  Watts-Duxtom,  Author  of  "  Aylwin."    Crown  8to,  $2.00. 

Literature  says :  '*  In  '  The  Coming  of  Love  *  (which,  though  published  earlier,  is  a  sequel  to  *  Aylwin ') 
he  has  given  us  an  unforgettable,  we  cannot  but  believe  an  enduring  portnUt— one  of  tne  few  Immortal 
women  of  the  imagination.    Rhona  Boswell  comes  again  into  *'  Aylwin.* " 

PART  L  READY, 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  5ELB0RNE. 

By  GiLBBBT  Whitb.    Edited  by  Qrant  Allkt.    With  upwards  of  900  Illustrations  by  EDinmD  H.  Nrw. 
To  be  issued  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with  Walton's  '*  Angler.**    Demy  4to,  SO  cents  each. 

THE  EARLY  WORK  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  H.  C.  MARn«LntR.    With  over  150  Ulustrations.    Demy  4to,  buckram,  $10.00 
net    Also  100  copies  on  Japanese  vellum  for  England  and  America,  $90.00  net. 

THE  LAST  BALLAD  and  Other  Poems. 

By  John  D^vmeoir.    Fcap  Svo,  $1.60. 

The  London  Timee  says :  "  Mr.  John  Davidson,  when  the  fine  frenzy  of  inspiration  is  upon  him,  writes 
verse  that  must  appeal  to  all  who  have  any  poetical  instinct.    His  imagination  glows  and  his  phrases 
.   strike  home.    He  suuids  among  the  few  writers  of  the  day  who  really  write  poetry,  and  *  The  Last  Ballad 
and  Other  Poems  *  is  a  volumeln  which  his  finer  qualities  are  evident.** 

THE  SILENCE  OF  LOVE.  Poems. 

By  Edmond  Holmbs.    Pott  4to,  $1.60. 

The  London  Times  says :  *'  A  volume  of  quite  uncommon  beauty  and  distinction.  The  Shakespearean 
influence  that  is  suggested  shows  that  the  author  has  gone  to  school  with  the  beet  masters,  and  his  mas- 
tery of  the  form  he  oas  chosen  gives  the  best  evidence  of  conscientious  worlcmanshlp.** 

THE  ALHAMBRA  and  Other  Poems. 

By  F.  B.  HomBT  Codtts.    Crown  8vo,  $1.26. 

The  London  DaUy  Chronicle  says :  "  Mr.  Money  Coutts  has  imagination  and  feeling  in  plenty ;  he  has 
vigor  and  sincerity  of  thought ;  and  he  has  often  a  very  notewortiiy  felicity  of  phraiBe.  He  is  a  strong 
poetic  craftsman,  and  his  work  is  always  carefully  and  delicately  finished.  It  is  plain  on  every  page  that 
Mr.  Coutts  is  a  serious  and  strenuous  craftsman,  who  places  a  fine  and  individual  faculty  at  the  service 
of  a  lofty  ideal.** 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  PLACE  and  Other  Essays. 

By  AuoB  Mbtnbll.    Fcap  8vo,  $1.86. 

The  London  PaU  McM  Cfuzette  says :  "  A  rare  book.  One  cannot  believe  that  a  writer  whose  perceptions 
are  so  fine  but  so  human,  whose  reflections  are  so  fine  but  so  Just,  can  write  anything  one  would  not  wish  to 
read.** 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

A  Paraphrase  from  several  literal  translations.    By  Richard  Le  Galusnnb.    New  edition.    With  a  cover 
design  by  Will  Bradlkt.    $1.26. 

The  expensive  first  edition  of  Mr.  Le  Oa]lienne*s  "  Omar  **  \b  entirely  out  of  print,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  copies  of  the  Japan  vellum  edition,  the  price  of  which  may  be  had  upon  application. 

YOUNQ  LIVES.    A  Novel. 

By  Riobabd  Le  Gallienne.    Uniform  with  "  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl  **  and  "  The  Romance  of  Zion 
Chapel.**    Crown  8vo,  $1.60. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  Gkbtbudb  Atherfon.    Crown  8vo,  $1.60. 

A  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Atherton  ;  a  companion  volume  to  "  The  Callfomians  **  and  "  American  Wives  and 
English  Husbands.** 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  RITUALIST. 

By  Vincent  Brown,  Author  of  ''  Ordeal  by  Compassion.**    Crown  8vo,  $1.60. 

*^  A  very  fine  piece  of  work.  A8gar*s  mother  is  one  of  the  sweetest  women  we  have  met  in  fiction  for 
many  a  long  day.  The  book  is  so  well  written,  the  dialogue  so  well  managed,  the  other  clumsu;ter8  so 
happily  hit  off,  that  'The  Romance  of  a  Ritualist  *  is  a  book  to  be  read."— Poll  MaU  Gazette. 
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PROn  REEFER  TO  REAR  ADHIRAU 

By  Bbnjam in  F.  Sands. 

The  recoaectiona  of  •  baay  naral  life  from  i8x8  to  i8t|,  told  In 
a  natural,  anaflfecled  atyle,  not  only  interesting  but  inatructiTe. 
The  narrative  Indndet  incidenta  never  before  told  in  tlie  lives  of 
Farragut,  Porter,  Rodgcrs,  Rowan,  Ammen,  Jenkins,  and  Wor- 
d«n ;  anecdotes  of  Generals  Jackson,  Grant,  French  and  others ; 
reminiscences  of  Garibaldi  and  Don  Pedro  I.  of  Braxil ;  also 
some  account  of  the  Revolutions  in  South  America,  the  slave 
trade  on  the  West  Coait  of  Africa,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion. 

Admiral  Sands*s  services  in  the  latter  ended  with  the  raising  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  last  foothold  of  the  Confederates  at 
Galveston  in  April,  1869.  The  work  also  tells  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  and  of  the  foundation  and 
Budeua  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory. 

ixmo,  deckle  edges,  gilt  top,  doth,  illustrated,     .    .    .    $z.oo 

BOOKS  BY   Ton  HALL. 

I.    TALES  BY.TOn  HALL. 

Humorous,  pathetic,  and  thrilling  stories  of  burglars,  newsboys 
Indian-fighters,  rancheros,  and  other  interesting  people, 
izmo,  doth,  with  a  chit  cover  by  F.  Berkeley  Smith,         $i  .15. 

a.    WHEN  LOVE  15    LORD. 

Sparkling  "  verse  of  society,"  witty,  light  and  gay.  Uniform 
with  "  When  Heam  are  Trumps." 

i6mo,  with  borders  by  Will  Bradley.  Daintily  bound  in  blue 
or  white  cloth,  stamped  in  gold  after  design  by  P.  Berkeley 
Smith,     ..........       ^1.00 

AT  THE  COURT  OF  CATHERINE  THE 

QREAT. 

By  Frbd  Whishaw. 

A  Russian  story,  to  be  issued  as  a  companion  to  the  successful 
««  The  Son  of  the  Cxar." 

The  period  of  Russian  history  covered  by  Mr  Whishaw*s  book, 
while  later  than  that  of  ^*  The  Son  of  the  Czar,^'  is  no  less  fertile 
in  exciting  incident,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  great  Empreu  and 
the  peculiarities  of  her  wretched  husband  aflbrd  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  one  that  writes  with  discretion  as  wdl  as  ingenuity. 

ixmo,  purple  buckram  stamped  in  white.  Uniform  with  *^  The 
Son  of  the  Czar,'* |i  15. 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILD. 

By  Robert  Hichins. 

A  new  work  by  the  author  ot  *'  The  Green  Carnation," 
"  Flames  "  "  The  Londoners,"  etc.  Mr.  Hichins  has  a  style 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  this  new  book,  which  is  a  work  of  great 
power  and  pathos,  shows  a  distinct  advance  on  anything  he  has 
yet  done. 

iamo,cloth,     ' |,,25. 

LETITIA  BERKELEY,  A.M. 

By  Josephine  B.  Stephens. 

A  novel  of  New  York  life,  and  Including,  also,  a  description  of 
the  life  of  a  medical  student  in  Paris.  It  deals  with  the  sex 
problem,  but  in  a  way  that  anracts  rather  than  repels. 

iimo,  cloth, ^,.^5. 

THE  5TURQI5  WAQER. 

By  Edgar  Morxttb 

A  detective  story  of  Intense  interest.  The  author  is  a  New 
Yorker,  and  the  hero  and  villain  in  his  story  are  both  New  York 
club  men.  A  crack  New  York  newspaper  reporter  endeavors  to 
unravel  a  mysterious  crime.  His  antagonist  is  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  ability,  and  the  story  of  the  inlellcctual  struggle  of 
these  two  men  makes  a  plot  as  interesting  as  that  of  *'  The  Leaven- 
worth Case." 

The  binding  of  this  book  is  a  novelty,  boards  with  an  at- 
tractive design  on  the  cover,  at  the  low  price  of  50  cents  }  cloth, 

|i.oo. 


SPECIAL   FEATURES  OF 

A  QUIDE  TO  THE  WILD  FLOWERS. 

By  Alicb  Lounsbbrky. 

Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Ellis  Rowan. 

64  beautiful  full-page  COLORED  plates,  showing  79  different 
plants,  and  100  black-and-white  plates  showing  loi  plasia  to- 
gether with  54  diagrams.  Better  Illustrated  than  any  similar  book. 

Contains  descriptions  of  nearly  500  flanti-^mzaj  more  thaa 
any  similar  book. 

It  is  ftnflttt  in  itstlfy  employing  no  technical  terms  that  it  does 
not  define,  and  requiring  no  other  book  to  make  it  intelligible— 
n»t  (M  largt  to  be  a  handy  companion  in  the  woods,  fidds  and 
roads. 

Arranged  accordinf^  to  the  kind  of  S»il  in  which  plants  grow — 
the  most  natural  classification.  Family^  CtUr^  Odw^  ^'^g'  *Bd 
timt  •f  Bl—m  are  all  given  in  each  case.  Indexes  of  €•«■>«• 
Samtt^  Scitntijic  Namts  and  CtUri  aid  in  making  identification 
easy. 

As  a  text-book  for  the  instruction  of  beginners — chiUren  •r 
adultt — the  book  is  unexcdled.  While  enjoyable  and  readable, 
it  is  strictly  cTrtct.,  and  in  accordance  with  the  latest  scientific 
research. 

Mrs.  Rowan  is  tht  wrWs  grettttst  fainttr  •fwlld  pnatri.    She 
has  won  more  medals  than  are  possessed  by  any  other  woman^ 
and  she  recently  refused  $7  $.000  offered  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  her  collection. 

Dr.  Sathanitl  L.  Britm^  Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany,  Columbia  University,  and 
author  of  **  An  Illustrated  Flora,**  has  made  suggestions  for  the 
scientific  part  of  the  text  and  has  written  an  introduction. 

Size,  $^  X  ^^^  inches.  Cover  designed  by  Miss  Amy  Richards, 
tttt^ ^1.50.    Field  edition,  full  leather,^.oo  ntt. 

WAR  IS  KIND. 

By  Stephen  Crane, 

Author  of  "  The  Black  Riders,"  ^  The  Red  Badge  of 

Courage,"  etc. 

Mr.  Crane's  poems  are  of  astonishing  literary  value,  and  tbia 
new  volume  will  add  materially  to  his  reputstion. 

The  book  itsdfis  a  wonderful  example  of  artistic  printing  aikd 
binding.  Will  Bradley,  who  had  entire  charge  of  its  manufnc- 
ture,  wrote  to  the  publishers: 

**  The  book  represents  my  best  work  up  to  now  as  a  designer 
and  printer.  I  have  become  greatly  interested  In  it,  and  want  to 
make  it  my  masterpiece  .  .  .  Stephen  Crane's  verse  lends 
itself  very  readily  to  my  drawings  and  the  combination  pet  mils 
something  entirdy  out  of  the  ordSnary— as  long  as  it  remains 
thoroughly  bookish.  I  am  full  of  enthusiasm  over  this  book  nnd 
believe  it  will  receive  more  criticism  and  praise  than  any  book 
recently  published." 

8vo,  boards, $^So 


HILDA. 

By  Sara  Jbanbttb  Duncak  (Mrs.  Evbkabd  Cotbs), 

Author  of  *^  A  Daughter  of  To-Day,*'  *^  A  Sodal  Departure,**  etc. 

A  story  of  Calcutta,  in  which  an  actrew  and  a  Salvation  Army 
girl  are  the  leading  characters.  Interesting  and  brliliant  pictures 
of  social  life  in  India  by  one  who  has  been  most  successful  in  thia 
field  adorn  a  romance  of  a  remarkable  sort  with  a  striking  dent^m- 
mtnt. 

izmo,  cloth,  with  cover  design  by  F.  Berkdey  Smith,  #1.25. 


IN  A  STEAMER  CHAIR. 

By  Robert  Barr, 

Author  of  ^*  Tekla."  ^*  The  Mutable  Many,"  ^  In  the  Midat  of 
Alarms,"  "  A  Woman  Intervenes,"  etc. 

A  new  edition  of  this  popular  little  book.    Full  of  Mr.  BarT'*8 
characteristic  humor. 

I  imo,  boards, 50  cents 
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HAVE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED: 

LAVIQNAC'5  MUSIC  AND  ilUSICIANS.    Edited  for  America  by  H.  E.  Kbbhbibl,  translated 
by  Wm.  Mabohant.   With  94  illustrations  and  510  examples  in  musical  notation.  12nio,  $8. 00. 

PractlcaLIy  a  CycloiMedla  of  Music  in  one  volume  with  some  thousand  references  in  the  index.  A  brilliant, 
sympal^etiCf  and  author itatiye  work.    (Descrlptiye  circular  free.) 

STACPOOLE'S  THE  RAPIN.  A  Novel  of  the  Paris  of  to-day.     12mo,  $1.25. 

N.  Y,  Tnbwne ;— "  A  captivating  book.  It  is  an  odd  production,  frealdsh  in  tone,  spasmodic  in  movement,  but 
its  very  freakishness  gives  it  charm.  ...  A  book  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  remember,  but  almost  folly 
to  leave  unread.** 

Fhilcuieiphia  Press  :^*^ A  sprightly  and  entertaining  novel.  .  .  .  The  construction  and  presentation  are 
pleasantly  dnunatic." 

OXENHAH'S  QOD'5  PRISONER.    A  Story.    12mo,  $1.25. 

Literary  Review,  (Boston)  :^^^ John  Oxenham  is,  to  us,  a  new  name,  but  signed  to  a  few  more  books  as  good 
as  GoD*s  PrxsonkBj  and  it  will  be  a  name  to  conjure  with." 

jV.  Y.  Herald  /—There  are  suggestions  both  of  Defoe  and  Stevenson  in  the  book,  but  only  suggestions.    The 


plot  is  ingenious    .    .    .    very  entertaining  reading." 
The  Qraphic,  {London)  :^*'^  Has  stronger  motive 
usual,  and  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  an  otherwise  exciting  and  well-constructed  story.** 


Jlie  Qraphic,  {London)  i^*"^  Has  stronger  motive  for  a  novel  of  romantic  and  sensational  adventure  than  is  at  all 


i» 


BEERS'S  ENGLISH  ROnANTICISfl— XVIII.  CENTURY.    12mo,  $2.00. 

Outlook:— One  of  the  most  important  contributions  yet  made  to  literary  history  by  an  American  scholar.* 

HANCOCK'5  FRENCH  RBVOLUTION  AND  THB  BNQLISH  POBT5.    $1.85. 

QODPRBY'S  POOR  HUHAN  NATURB.    A  Musical  Novel.    »d  Impression,    $1.60. 

PUaH'5  TONY  DRUM.    With  ten  Ulustrations  by  Nicholson  and  Pryde.    $1.60. 

WBLLS' HBR  LADYSHIP'5  BLBPHANT.    A  humorous  tale.    6th  hnpressitm,    $1.86. 


The  Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  College. 

Crown  8vo.    About  i8o  pages  In  each  number. 

Annual  Subscription,  $3.00 ;  single  number,  75  cents. 

I>n1lflr»a  Possibly  no  review  has  ever  won  for  itself  a  more  distinct  and  important  place 

i-uiiLics.  ijj  ^he  regard  of  its  readers  than  the  Political  Science  Quarterly.  From  its 
first  issue  it  has  discussed  important  toj^ics  and  great  movements  of  current  interest  with  a 
breadth  and  impartiality  which  have  gamed  the  respect  of  all  parties. 

Pcnnntnlc^  ^  Economics  it  has  discussed  taxation,  socialism,  the  immigration  prob- 

CfCAJllUllllws*  \qix^  the  labor  question  in  its  various  aspects,  land  tenure  and  kindred 
topics,  banking,  trusts,  etc.,  giving  to  such  subjects  not  an  occasional  article,  but  adequate  con- 
sideration by  mgh  authorities. 

Axtvioxww A^ticj^  ^  ^^^  department  of  Jurisprudence  it  has  sought  to  infuse  a  soien- 

«iuri^pruuciicc«  ^j^^,  spirit  and  method  into  the  discussion  of  current  legal  questions, 
and,  through  contributors  of  speciid  eminence,  to  present  views  at  once  broad  and  practical. 

I  if  At««|f  iit*A  Ite  Book  Reviews  have  attracted  the  critical  attention  and  approval  of 

LrlLCraturc*  scholars  in  both  continents  ;  the  publications  reviewed  and  critiques  them- 
selves are  of  a  nature  to  enlighten  as  well  as  to  interest  the  readers  of  such  a  periodical. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

9-13  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass* 

Please  mention  The  Book  Butxr  in  writing  to  adTertlsera. 
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DUE  consideration  should  not  fail  to  be  given  to  the 
opportunity  now  offered  by  THE  FORUM  to 
all  lovers  of  what  is  sound  and  of  timely  interest  in  litera- 
ture, education,  legislation,  etc.,  as  exemplified  in  the 
articles  now  being  published  in  each  issue  of  this  re- 
markable  magazine.  A  careful  reading  of  THE  FORUM 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  all  that  is  best  in  many  fields 
of  thought  and  investigation,  each  subject  being  presented 
by  an  authority  who  in  a  single  article  gives  you  the  bene- 
fit of  a  lifetime  of  experience  and  research. 

Desiring  to  bring  the  merits  of  THE  FORUM  to 
the  attention  of  as  large  a  circle  of  readers  as  possible,  we 
will  send  FREE  the  numbers  for  January,  February  and 
March  to  new  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  begin  with 
the  April  number.  Their  subscriptions  would  thus  entitle 
them  to  THE  FORUM  for  a  full  year  beginning  with  the 
April  number,  besides  the  three  extra  numbers  as  above. 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  at  once. 


THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1 1 1    Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


35c.    A    COPY 


Send  for  sample  copy 


$3.00    A    YEAR 
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IMPORTANT     NEW     BOOKS 

On    the    South    African    Frontier 

By  W^illiam  Harvey  Brown 
A  story  of  xbsorbiogly  intcresiing  adventure.      It  was  the 
j^        author')  fortuneto  bcin  Muhonaland  and  MaiabeleUnd  during  ^jti, 

the  critical   years  of  that  colony,  and  to  take  part  in  the  wars  , 

against  the  natives  as  well  as  to  spend  many  months  in  big-game 
from  hunting,  in  gold-mining,  in  farming,  and  in  other  occupations.         joldtiig 

fbolBgrapbi     The  narrative  of  hii  experiences  givts  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  wm/J 

frontier  life  in  Africa,  as  entErtaining  as  it  is  historically  valuable. 
Svo,  ^J.OO 

In    the    Klondyke 

By  Frederick  Palmer 

A  most  intelligent  and  satisfactory  account  of  a  region  and  conditions  as  to  which  curi- 
osity is  still  unsatisfied.  Mr.  Palmer  has  a  cool  head,  the  practised  observation  both  of  the 
journalist  and  man  of  affairs,  and  no  prejudices  to  gratify  ;  and,  beyond  the  story  of  the  ad- 
venturous trip,  which  he  tells  capitally,  be  has  put  into  his  book  more  facts  of  real  significance 
and  has  succeeded  In  conveying  a  better  Idea  of  a  Klondyke  mining  town  than  has  thus  far 
been  accessible  elsewhere. 

ICith  many  iUuilraliom  from  ibt  aalhar'  s  fhtlsgrafbs.      I2mii,  Sl-^o 


In   Cuba 

By  Lieut^CoI. 

Cbtel-of-SUif 
iVith  lo  parlraiti 
9j  leading  gtnerali 

Colonel  MIley  was  General 
Shafier's  Chief- of- StalF  dur- 
ing  the  Santiago  Campaign, 
His  book  is  an  authoritative 
description,  from  the  head- 
quarters point  of  view,  of  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles 
which  the  United  States' 
troops  encountered  '  and  of 
how  they  I 


With  Shafter 

John  D.  Miley 
uodcr  Gencf  al  Shaftcf  \ 
mib  4  mapi 
bJ  Sanliega  and  'vicinity 
The  information  is  based 
'    on  official  documents  and  on 
I    the  testimony  of  those  who 
were   cogniiant   of  all   that 
was   taking   place,   and  the 
book    will    undoubtedly   be 
accepted    as  the   aulhorized 
presentation    of    the    cam- 
paign. 


A    Texas    Ranger 

By  N.  A.  JenatoKB 
Being  a  Truihrul  Narrative  of  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  a  Young  Man  on  the  Rio 
Grande  Frontier. 
This  true  story  Is  told  with  the  spirit  of  a 
young  man  who  enjoyed  the   adventure  for 
the  sake  of  its  hairbr^dth  escapes,  and  there 
is  not  a  page  in  it  which  is  without   iti  inci- 
dent— amusing,  dramatic,  pathetic  or  tragic. 
/ama^    $[.31;  * 


The  Porto  Rico  of  To-Day 

By  A.  G.  Rofaiiuoa 
Pen  Pictures  of  the  People  and  the  Country. 
H^ilk  J  mapi  and  24  iUutlrotivni. 
'•It  is  the  able  work  of  an  able  man  sent  to 
'  spy  out  the  land  '  and  report  to  the  people 
of  his  race  whatever  he  saw  that  would  be 
valuable  to  them.     This  book  gives  one  a 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country." 
— Boston  Daily  Ad'virliier. 
ISmo,    $I.SO  


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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SCRIBNER'S     NEW     BOOKS 

The   History  of  Yiddish   Literature 
in   the  Nineteenth  Century 

By  Leo  Wiener,  Instructor  in  the  Slavic  Iangfuag:es  at  Harvard  University 

An  essay  in  an  entirely  new  field.  Yiddish  is  the  language  of  six  millions  of  Jews  in 
Russia  and  America,  and  this  study  of  its  very  genuine  literature  will  prove  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  Jewish  thought.  Its  history  also  suggests  interesting  analogies  with  modem 
Russian  letters  and  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  mood  of  the  American  Ghettos. 

8vo,  $2,00  net 

The   Story  of  the   Revolution 

By  Henry  Gtbot  Lodgfe 

With  200  illustrations  by  Pyle,  Yohn,  Chapman,  Thulstrup,  Clark,  Ditzler  and  others. 

2  voh.^  large  8vo^  $6.00 
<<  His  accounts  of  military  movements  and  his  estimates  of  men  and  measures  are  mas- 
terly, and  his  summing  up  of  the  meaning  of  the  American  Revolution  is  brilliant  and  sug- 
gestive."— Philadelphia  Press. 


THE  EAST 

Sixth  edition 

Illustrated 
I2mot  $K25 


The  Workers 

By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff 

Mr.  Wyckoff  "  here  records  one  of  the  most 
curious  passages  of  modern  life,  and  contributes 
quite  the  most  remarkable  document  concerning 
our  civilization  that  I  know  of." — W.  D. 
How  ELLS  in  Literature. 


THE  WEST 

Illustrated  by 

W*  R*  Leigfh 

I2mo^  $(«S0 


FOVR  riMELY  VOLUMES 


The  Cuban  and 
Porto  Rican  Campaigns 

By  Richard  Hacdlfi|:  I>avi8 

With  117  illustrations  from  photographs 
and  with  four  maps,      ^luentieth  thousand. 

I2mo^  $1.50 

Commercial  Cuba 

A  Book  for  Business  Men 

By  Vifliam  J.  Oark 
With  eight  maps,  seven  plans,  and  forty 
full-page    illustrations,    and    a    commercial 
Directory  of  Cuba. 

Large  8vo^  %^.oo 


Our 


Navy 
with 


in    the   War 


Spain 

By  Jolm  R.  Spean 

With   125    illustrations  from  photographs 
and  with  charts  and  diagrams. 

Z2mo.^    $2,00 

Yesterdays  in   the 
Philippines 

By  Joseph  Earle  Stevens 
With  thirty-two  full-page  illustrations  from 
photographs.      Ninth  thousand. 

l2mo^    $  r.JO 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  J  53- 1 57  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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The  Life  of  Danton.      By  Hilaire  Belloc 

The  colossal  figure  of  Danton  has  recently  taken  a  place  as  the  chief  personality  of  the 
second  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  abundant  though  tardy  justice  has  been  done  to 
his  character  and  achievements.  This  <<Life'*  is  not  only  a  repository  of  facts,  but  gives  a 
complete  narrative  of  the  most  dramatic  phases  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  brilliant  and  original 
picture  of  France  in  her  various  Revolutionary  aspects,  political  and  social. 

ff^ith  portrait  and  notes.     8vo^  $2.^0 

By  the  author  of^^  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers  " 

How   to    Know  the   Ferns 

Crown  8vo  By  Frances  Theodora  Parsons  $1-50  net 

A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts  and  Habits  of  Our  Common  Ferns 

This  volume  does  for  the  ferns  what  the  same  author* s  <*  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flow- 
ers **  did  for  the  flowers  of  woods  and  fields.  Similar  in  aim  and  scope,  by  means  of  its  clear 
descriptions,  and  accurate  illustrations,  it  enables  the  unscientific  lover  of  nature  to  identify 
any  of  our  common  ferns.      With  144  illustrations  by  Marion  Satterlee  and  Alice  J.  Smith. 

The  Music  Lover* s  Library 

The   Orchestra  and   Orchestral   Music 

With  portraits  By  W»  J*  Henderson  i2mo^  $1-2^  net 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  designed  primarily  for  the  untechnical  lover  of  music. 
Mr.  Henderson  traces  with  his  usual  lucidity  and  charm  the  development  of  orchestral  writing 
and  the  functions  of  the  various  instruments  in  the  modem  orchestra. 

In  Preparation  :  The  Pianoforte  and  its  Music,  by  H.  £.  Krehbiel.  Songs  and  Song 
Writers,  by  Henry  T.  Finck.  The  Opera,  Past  and  Present,  W.  F.  Apthorp.  Choirs  and 
Choral  Singing,  by  Arthur  Mees. 

Mezzotints  in   Modern   Music 

By  James  Huneker 

Mr.  Huneker^s  book  treats  of  the  modern  masters  of  instrumental  music — Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky,  Chopin,  Richard  Strauss,  Liszt  and  Wagner — in  a  manner  that  will  be  sure  to 
attract  wide  attention.  His  biographical  studies  are  etched  with  deep  and  strong  lines,  and 
his  analyses  of  the  works  of  these  composers  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  subject.   i2mo^  $1-50. 


Music    and    Manners    in   the 
Classical    Period 

By  H.  E.  Krebbiel 

«  <  Haydn  in  London — His  Note  Book  and 
his  English  Love,*  is  thoroughly  delightful 
reading  throughout.  Valuable  indeed — of 
permanent  value — are  the  articles  included 
under  the  head  *A  Mozart  Centenary.'  " — 
Mr.  Philip  Hale  in  the  Musical  Record. 

I2mOy  $1,50 


Retrospects   and    Prospects 

Descriptive  and  Historical  Essays 

By  Sidney  Lanier 
Contents  : — Retrospects  and  Prospects — 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar — A  Confederate  Me- 
morial Address — The  New  South — Sketches 
of  India. 

A  number  of  the  poet^s  essays  are  here 
collected  into  a  permanently  available  and 
valuable  form. 

I2mo^  $1.50 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 

JUST  COMPLETED 

THE  QADSHILL  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES   DICKENS 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  Andrew  Lang.  Illustrated  with 
all  the  original  etchings  and  woodcuts  which  appeared  in  the  first  edi- 
tions, and  with  numerous  other  illustrations.  34  vols.,  cloth,  sq.  crown 
8vo,  $5 1. 00. 

Edition — The  most  complete  in  text  with  illustrations. 

Print — Large  and  beautiful  type. 

Illustrations — By  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  H.  K.  Browne,  Leech,  Catter- 
mole,  Barnard,  Maclise  and  others,  among  which  are  all  the  original 
illustrations  of  the  first  edition  printed  from  duplicate  plates  never 
before  used. 

Size — Square  crown  octavo,  but  very  light  and  easy  to  hold. 

Binding — In  red  cloth,  and  it  also  may  be  had  in  half  calf  and  half  morocco. 

IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION 

THE  WORKS  OF  HENRY  FIELDING 

Printed  on  band-made  paper  at  the  Chiiwick  Prcat,  and  limited  to  7$o  copies  for  Eaf[land  and  America.  Mr.  Edmund  Gossb  has 
written  a  Ciitical  Euay,  included  in  the  first  volume.  The  text  is  based  on  the  last  edition  revised  by  the  author.  Frontis- 
pieces.   II  vols.,  demy  8vo.    $%.So  net  per  volume,  and  sets  only  sold. 

Joseph  Andrews,  i  vols.}  Tom  Jonos,  4  vols.}  AmelUi,  3  vols.}  Jonathan  Wild,  i  vol.}  now  ready. 
Best  Library  edition.    Large  type.    Light  in  weight. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  WAVERLEY  NOVELS 

Tempi*  Edithny  in  48  vcds.,  size,  6x3^  inches,  bound  in  lambskin,  beautifully  printed  by  Dent,  of  London,  to  be  issued  at  the  rate 
of  two  volumes  each  month,  at  80  cents  per  volume.    34  vols,  now  ready. 
Large  type.     Beautifully  printed.     Pocket  size. 

THE  NOVELS  OP  THE  SISTERS  BRONTE 

The  Tlfrnfn  Edithn.     Edited  by  Tbmplb  Scott.    Delightfully  printed  after  the  text  of  the  first  edition.    10  vols.    Large  crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  per  volume,  $z.oo.    7  vols,  now  ready. 
Best  Library  edition.    Very  easy  to  hold  and  read. 


BAEDEKER'S  EUROPEAN  QUIDE-BOOKS 

Illustrated  with  Numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Panoramas  and  Views.    All  Prices  Net 
United  States  (New  and  revised  edition  just  publi«hed)     S3.60 

Cimada,  with  Newfoundland  and  Alaska          .  1.50 

Alps  (Eastern)          .....  3.00 

Austria            ......  2.10 

Belgium  and  Holland          ....  1.80 

Eicypt 4.50 

France  (Northern)  2.10 

**       (5outh«Eastern)                .  1.50 

'*        (South- Western)               .                      .  1.50 

Germany  (Northern)          ....  2.40 

**         (Southern)          ....  1.50 

(Rhine)     .....  2.10 

Great  Britain             .....  3.00 


Greece  ......        $2.40 

Italy  (Northern)        .....  a.40 

'*     (Central)  and  Rome  2.25 

**     (Southern)  and  Sicily,  etc.  x.8o 

London  and  Its  Environs                         .  x.8o 

Norwav  and  Sweden            ....  3.00 

Palestine  and  Syria  (New  Edition  3.60 

Paris  and  Its  Environs       ....  x.8o 

Spain  and  Portugal              ....  4.80 

Switzerland    ......  a.40 

Traveler's  Manual  off  Conversation,  in  English,  Ger- 
man, Frenrh,  and  Italian                .            .           .  .go 

Conversation  EMctionary,  in  Enj^ish,  French,  German, 

and  Italian                .....  .go 

MURRAY'S  HAND-BOOK  TO  JAPAN 

New   Edition,  revised,  re- written, and  enlarged  by  numerous  additions,  by  Basil  H.  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Masom.     With 

Maps.     izmo.     Nearly  ready. 

MURRAY'S  EUROPEAN  QU1DE-B00K5.     Full  lists  on  application 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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SaUBNER'S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 

THE  CATHEDRAL  BUILDERS 

The  Story  of  a  Gfcat  Guild*     By   LEADER  SCOTT.     About  80  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Rojal  8vo,  $6.00. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  books,  treating  respectively  of:  I.  Romano-Lombard  Architects;  IL  The  First 
Foreign  Emigrations  of  the  Guild ;  IIL  Romanesque  Architects ;  IV.  luLian,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architects. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CAPTAIN  SIR  RICHARD  F.  BURTON,  K.C.M.O.,  F.R.Q.S. 

By  his  wife,  Isabsl  Burton.     Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  W.  H.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  author  of  <*The  Romance  of 
Isabel,  Lady  .Burton.**     New  and  cheaper  edition.     Z  vol.,  8vo,  $3.00. 
An  abtorbingly  intcrettiog  accouot  of  the  life  of  a  most  remarkable  maa. 

PETRIE'S   HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day 
Edited  by  W.  M.  Flindbis  Pbtrib.     Fully  illustrated.     To  be  in  6  vols.,  crown  8vo,  $2.2$  each. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

Vol.  v.— Eg^ypt  Under  Roman  Rule.    By  J.  Graf- 
ton MiLNK,  M«  A.      Illustrated. 


Vol.  IV.— The  Ptolemaic  Dynasty.     By  J.  P.  Ma- 
HAFrr.     Illustrated. 


ALREADY  ISSUED 


Vol.  II.-The  XVnth  and   XVmth   Dynasties. 
By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.     Illustrated. 


Vol.  I.— From  the  Earfieit  Times  to  the  XVIth 
Dynasty*   By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Illustrated. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  to  follow  shortly. 

THE  WOLSELEY  SERIES  OF  MILITARY  B00K5 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  WAR 

By  Lieutenant-General  Von  drr  Goltz.     8vo,  1^3.50. 

It  it  a  •nail  book,  in  whicn  the  main  itrategical  problems  are  clearly  dealt  with,  and  which  will  be  uteful  to  anyone  who  withes  to 
find  in  a  brief  compaM  what  these  are. 


Letters  on  Strategy 

By  Prince  Hohenlohe  Ihgelfingen.     With  5  Plans  of 
Battles.     2  vols.,  8vo,  |ii.oo. 


Indian  Frontier  Warfare 

By  Capt.  G.  J.  Younghusband,  author  of  *<  The  Relief 
of  Chitral,**  etc.  With  Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Char- 
asia  and  Map  of  Sherpur.     8vo,  {^3.50. 

WITH  THE  ROYAL  HEADQUARTERS  IN  i87o-i87i 

By  General  Von  Veroy  du  Vernois,  chief-of-staff  under  Moltke.  Edited  by  Captain  W.  H.  James,  and  with 
preface  by  Lord  Wolseley.     8vo,  ^3.50.     Otken  to  follow. 

ALPHABETS  OLD  AND   NEW 

Containing  over  150  complete  examples,  30  series  of  numerals,  and  numerous  facsimiles  of  ancient  dates,  etc.,  se- 
lected and  arranged  with  a  short  account  of  the  development  of  the  alphabet  by  Lewis  F.  Day,  author  of**  Win- 
dows,** '*Every-day  Art,"  <*Naturein  Ornament,**  and  other  text-books  of  ornamental  design.  Crown  8vo,$i.5o. 

The  most  comprchentire,  handy  and  ufefnl  work  on  the  subject  for  all  users  of  Practical  Lettering.  It  will  furnish  all  who  exe- 
cute lettering  with  a  comprehensire  series  of  examples,  and  it  appeals  to  Architects,  Designers,  Sculptors,  Monumental  Masons,  Brass 
and  Seal  Engravers,  Heraldic  Stationers,  Draughtsmen,  etc.,  etc. 


**\Z\2r    Napoleon  L  in   Russia 

By    Vassili    Verestchagin.      50    illustrations    from 
sketches  and  paintings  by  the  author,  and  an  intro- 


A  New  "Vork  by  Thomas  Carlyle 

Historical  Sketches  of  Noted  Persons  and  Events  in  the 
Reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.     By  Thomas  Car. 


duction     by    Richard     Whiteing.      Crown     8vo,    '        lylx.     Edition  with  an  introduction  by  Alex.    Car- 
j^  1 . 7 5 .  ;        lyle.  Noivfor  thtfirit  time  published.  Demy  8  vo,  ;$  3 .  00 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE  SERIES 

EDITED  BY  HAVELOCK  ELLIS 


The  Natural  History  of  Digestion 

By  A.  LocKHART  Gillespie,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed., 
F.  R.  S.  Ed.  With  a  large  number  of  illustrations 
and  diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  j^i.50. 


Degeneracy 

Its  Causes,  Signs  and  Results.  By  Prof.  Eugene  S. 
Talbot,  M.D.,  Chicago.  With  many  illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 


Full  list  of  the  Series  sent  on  application, 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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VONDBL'S  LUCIPBR.    Leonard  Charles  Van  Noppen.    Art  Edition.    $5.00. 

A  mctriLftl  traiulation  of  thu  masterpiece  of  vonde),  the  greatest  of  the  poets  of  Holland. 

Illustrated  by  the  celebrated  Dutch  artist.  John  Aarts. 
THB  PHIUPPINB  ISLANDS.    Ramon  Reyes  Lala.    Illustrated,    fi.^a 

Bein^  the  result  of  yearb  of  preparation  by  an  able  man,  who  is  a  native  of  that  country. 

Dothms  on  the  subject  can  equat  it. 

MR.  DB  lacy 'S  double.    Franos  Eugene  Storke,  $ i  .25. 

..tL^^Vpj^i^tiAing  of  romance  and  msrstrry,  with  many  meUphjrsical  and  ethical  pcoblems. 
LYDDY;  A  Tale  of  the  Old  South.    Eugenia  Jones  Bacon.    $1.25. 

Treats  of  the  days  before  and  duringr  the  civil  war.  with  negro  characters  fipiring  as  hero 
_    and  heroine,  and  dealing  with  their  peculiar  ideas  and  superstitions. 
THB  RAINBOW  OP  QOLD.    Ioseph  Altshelbr.   ?i.oo. 

A  vivid  and  thrilling  description  of  ad  ventures  encountered  on  the  grcatplains  of  America  by 

a  j^rty  of  gold  hunters  in  the  days  of  '49. 

ORCHARD  FOLK.    Elisabeth  Winthrop  Johnson.    $1.00. 

Two  storiek.  both  creating  of  the  picturesque  period  of  old  California,  before  the  gold  mine 
discoveries  changed  the  order  of  things. 

LO-TO-KAH.    Verner  Z.  Reed.    Illustrated.    $t.oo. 

A  collection  of  thrilling  Indian  stories,  in  all  of  which  old  Lo>To-Kah  plays  a  coospicnoas 

tart.    They  are  tanciful  atd  dreamy,  or  venturesome  and  dramatic. 
{OPTHBWBST.    Bailey  Millard.    |i.oo. 
Sixteen  short  stories.    Various  phases  of  life  in  the  far  West  are  presented.    Many  types  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  woman  appear  prominently.    They  are  fascinating  and  real. 
PANCIBS  PRAMBD  IN  PLORBNTINB.    HeViry  Russell  ^ray.    IIlus.    fi.oa 
A  series  of  pastels.  A  dainty  volume  which  appeals  stfongly  to  persons  of  poetic  and  ideal 
temperament. 
^  hundred  otfur  exeelUnt  books /or  winttr  reading.    Send /or  our  new  descrt^ivt  CMalofue. 


RARE  AND  FINE  BOOKS 

AT  GREAT  REDUCTIONS 

Before  movisg  to  14  West  22Dd  Street,  May  1st,  we  In- 
tend to  reduce  our  stock  of  valuable  books. 
5END  AT  ONCB  FOR  LARQB 
Clearance  Catalogue  including  Fine  Library  Editions, 
First  Editions,  books  illustrated  bv  Cruikehank,  Leech, 
Sporting,  Dramatic,  etc.,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  re- 
gardless of  cost. 
FRANCI3  P.  HARPBR,    17  East  16th  Street,  NewiYork 

FRENCH     BOOKS 

CYRANO  DB  BBRQERAC.  By  Eduond  Rostand. 
The  French  play  that  has  caused  the  f  reatest  sensation  of  modern 
times  in  literary  circles  of  Europe  and  America. 

Large  type  on  fine  paper,  iimo,  cloth,  gi't  top,  illuitrated, 
|i.oo;  paper,  50c  i  haltlcather,  $2.75.    All  post-paid. 

WILLIAM  R.  JBNKIN5,  851  &  853  Sixth  Avenue, 

French  and  other  Foreign  Books.  ^^*»'-  {Xw^tork. 

Complete  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Editorial  Bureau 

AUTHORS  !  Have  you  MSS.  of  Stories,  No- 
vels, or  other  Literary  work  ?  Why  not  increase 
your  chances  of  success  by  letting  us  examine 
them  and  give  you  expert  and  honest  advice  ? 
Send  for  circular  (K)  giving  full  information. 
Editorial  Bureau,  76  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Established  1857. 

J.  W.  BOUTON 

RARE    AND   STANDARD    BOOKS 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  NOVELS 

Early  Printed  Books,  First  Editions,  Bindings,  etc. 

)0  ^est  7Z\b.  Street^  New  York 
Libraries  purchased  for  cash 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 

OF  FAflOUS  PERSONS 

Bought  and  Sold  by 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN 

1135  Broadway  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

TO   BOOK-COLLECTORS 

interested  in  the  Literature  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
American  Revolution,  Indians,  and  Local  and  Qeneral 
Americana,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  my  later  and  forth- 
coming catalogues. 

THOS.  J.  TAYLOR,  Taunton,  Mass. 


OOOKS,  SECOND-HAND  AND   NEW,  Standard  and  Rare. 
-^    Books  bought.    Catalogues  itiucd. 

B.  W.  Johnson,  z  E.  4tnd  St.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  OP 

Scarce,  Curious,  and   Valuable 

BOOKS 

ADDRESS  THE 

Jranftfin  ]^  QSooii  §^ 

Box  4,037,  Station  B {ygifabtfygCo 

IN  COURSE  OF  tUBUCATION, 
ENQUSH  TRANSLATION  OP 

Knackfuss'  Series  of   Mono- 
graphs on  Artists. 

Richly  lUustrated. 
.     ^  JUST  OUT  : 

I.  Raphael,  $1.50.  IL  Holbein,  $1.50. 

others  preparing. 

LEMCKE  &  BUECHNER^  812  Bioadway.  N.  Y. 

PUBLISHERS. 

Antique  and  Modem  Books 

Comprising  FIRST  EDITIONS,  ia  original  bindings,  of 
American  and  English  authors,  works  relating  to  American 
Genealogy  and  Local  History,  Civil  War  Literature,  Science, 
Art,  Drama,  Occultism,  etc .  etc. ;-  Catalogues  on  applicatioo. 

P.  K.  FOLEY  &  CO. 

a6  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 


«  fA  p  T  GT  P  T    '*     The  Aztec  Legend,  by  LeRoy  Leach. 
^^^^^^i^*^*^        Second  edition.  Illustrated.  Gold  title. 
Imitation  leather,  I sc  THE  ORACLE  CO.  Wood  Lake,  Neb 

A.  S.  CLARK, 

174  Pulton  Street,    -     -    New  York  City, 

HAS  PRINTED  A 

CATALOGUE 

Which  is  numbered  47,  and  contains  an  interesting 
variety. 

KIPLING  NOTEBOOK  A  Periodical  with  II- 
lustrations  Devoted  to  *'  Kiplingiana."  Monthly,  15  cents 
per  copy.    $1.B0  a  Year. 

n.  p.  MAN5PIELD  &  A.  WBSSBLS, 
aa  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 
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When  Searching  For 

OLD  BOOKS  TRY 

CHARLES  P.  EVERITT, 

fc  \Z  EAST  23d  ST.,  NEV  YORK 
»^       New  Books  at  Special  Rates 
tui  u^'""  CATAL0aUB5  PRBB 

Established  in  x886. 

QLD  MAGAZINES  AND  OTHER 

PERIODICALS,     Sets,  volumes,  or  odd  aombers. 

H.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  ioth  St.,  New  York. 

AUTHORS! 

Do  you  desire  the  honest  and  able  criticism  of 
your  storjr,  essay,  poem,  biography,  or  its 
skilled  revision  ?  Such  work,  said  G«orge  W. 
Curtis,  is  "  done  as  it  should  be  by  The  Easy 
Chair's  friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  letters. 
Dr.  Titus  M.  Coan."  Send  for  circular  B.  or 
forward  your  book  or  MS.  to  the 
N.  Y.  BUREAU  OP  REVISION  70  Fifth  Avenue 

LIBRARIES 

Our  topicaUy  arraneed  General  Librarv  List  of  the  Standard 
and  New  Books  of  all  publishers  revised  to  date  has  just  left 
the  press.  ^  It  will  be  found  of  great  use  by  Librarians  and  all 
others  having  occasion  to  select  titles,  and  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application.  Estimates  on  proposed  additions  to  public  and 
private  libraries  promptly  furnished  by 

THE  BAKER  &TAYLOR  CO, 

WholfU  Boolit.  5*7  Eirt  IWi  8«.,  |i|«w  Yorfc 

Books  by  flail 


^ 

T 


CE    ^ 


Cetslogiie  off  ^^0 

Literary  Curios  ^^ 

Americana         Byroniana    ^^ 
Napoleonlana         Civil  War 


OPoeana    Drama     Rare  Books   ^tL 
Dicicensiana         Tiiackerayaiia   ^^ 

Mf^  First  Editions  ^j^ 

V7     Al50  PORTRArrS  end  AUTOQRAPtlS      %m9 

Catalogue  Mailed  to  Buyers 

Picking;  up  Scarce  Books,  etc,  a  Specialty* 

AMERICAN   PRESS  CO. 

Baltimore^  Mci 
FIRST   EDITIONS  OF 

MODERN   AUTHORS 

including  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  Ainsworth,  Stevenson, 
Jefferies,  Hardy,  Kipling.  Books  illustrated  by  G.  and  R. 
Cruikshank,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  Leech,  etc.  The  Largest 
and  Choicest  Collection  offered  for  Sale  in  the  World.  Cata- 
logues issued  and  sent  post  free  on  application.  Books 
bought.  Walter  T.  Spbncer,  37  New  Oxford  St.,  London, 
W.  C.,  England. 


BOOKBINDING 

PLAIN  AND    ARTISTIC 

IN  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  LEATHER 

HENRY  BLACKWELL, 

56  University  Place,  cor.  10th  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

OLD  BOOKS       RARE  BOOKS 
CHOICE  BOOICS    QUAINT  BOOKS 
TYPOORAPHY     TOPOGRAPHY 
BOOKS  ON  ALL  SUBJECTS 

FIRST  EDITIONS,  ETC.,  ETC. 
lUusiraied  Catalogue,  pronounced  to  be  the  most  original 
and  iaterestiMg  list  issued.    364  pages,  8vo,  570  reproduettom 
ofplate$y  portraits,  and  title  pages.   Post  free.   6  shillings  (which 
amount  is  deducted  from  first  purchase  of  30  shillings]. 

PICKRINO  ft  CHATTO,  Antiquarian  Booksellers 

66  Haymarkct,  St.  James's,  London,  S.  W. 


THE 
ART 
OP 


MEMORY 

Tlie  Crowning  System  I     Highest  endorsements  t 
WBITA  US.    National  Pnb.  Co.,  St.  Paol,  Minn. 

2  PHIL  MAY  NOS.       3  BEGINNERS  NOS» 
2  MEISSONIER  NOS* 

AH  for  50  Cents 

Addfcn  THE  ART  STUDENT, 

)32  ^.  23fd  Stfeet,  N.  Y. 


Works  for  Collectors. 

SBND   FOR  BOTH. 

H.  W.  HAQEMANN,  160  Fifth  Avenue 

The  Mohawk  BulkUng,  New  York 

CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and  Seeond'Himd 

Books  in  the  Unioene 

AT  ▲  Great  Reduction  from  Pubushers' 

Prices  I 

Send  us  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  Book  you  may  desixe^ 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  maiL 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
Mammoth  Catalogub  Frkb. 

LEGGAT   BROTHERS 

81    CHAMBERS   STREET. 

ad  door  West  of  atyHaU  Park,  NEW    YORK 
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Noah  Fahnham  Morrison 
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5T0RY  OF  THE  PRINCESS 
DES  URSINS  IN  SPAIN. 

By  CoNSTAVCK  Hill.  lUustrated  with  12  portraits,  and 
frontispiece  in  pbotograyure.  Size,  5^^^  inches,  266 
pp.,  cioth.    Price,  $1.75. 

Trelawny  of  the  Wells. 

By  Arthvb  W.  pDrno.  Profusely  illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs from  the  play,  and  frontispiece  in  color  by 
Ernest  Haskell.  5^x8)^  Inches,  216  pp.,  cloth.  Price, 
91.50. 

Edition-de-Luxe,  printed  on  hand-nuule  paper,  limited  to 
260  copies,  numbered  and  signed.    Price,  $2.50. 

Olga  Nethersole. 

A  pictorial  souvenir  of  photographs  and  drawings,  by  C. 
Allan  Gilbert,  of  Miss  Methersole  in  some  of  the  plays 
?Lt^^  repertoire.  Printed  on  heavy  paper.  Size,  lOx 
12^  inches.    Price,  26  cents. 

Frederic  Reming^ton's 

War  Pictures. 

Ths  Charge  or  tbm  Rough  Ridbbs. 
Tbb  Scrkax  of  ths  Shrapnkl. 
a  qubsnonablk  companionbbip. 
Missing. 

Platinum  prints,  mounted,  26x88  inches. 
Price,  $10.00  each. 

Descriptive  Circulars  Sent  on  ApplicatUm. 

R.    H.    RUSSELL, 

3  West  a9th  Street,  New  York. 


JAPAN 
VELLUn 

FOR 

Editions  de  Luxe 

and  all  forms  of 

High  Art  Printing 

Wood  Papers 

and 
Qrass  Cloths 

Tissues 
and 

Fancy  Papers 

SAJVIPLBS  ON  APPUCATION 

LIONEL  MOSES,   Importer 

10  WARREN  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Nation 


Was  established  in  1865  as  a  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  art  and  politics,  and  its  editorial 
management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first.  It  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
independence.  The  list  of  more  thJif  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leading 
names  in  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  country,  and  many  of  corresponding 
eminence  abroad.  The  Nation  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world's  current 
history,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligent 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confidently 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

THE  WEEK.     Brief  comments  on  the  most  important  current  events,  domestic  and  foreign. 

EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.    Oreful  and  moderate  discussion  of  prom, 
inent  political  and  social  topics. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.     From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
observers. 

OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.     Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  subject  germane  to  the  scope 
of  the  paper. 

NOTES.    Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 

REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS.     By  able  writers  and  scholars  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hemispheres. 

FINE  ARTS.     Competent  criticism  of  art  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  drama,  etc. 


Subscription,  f^.oo  a  Year,  postpaid.    Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rate. 

Nos.  206  TO  210  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


Please  mention  Thk  Book  Botkr  in  writing  to  adrertleera. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


The    Secret    of 
Fougereuse 

A  Romanee  of  the  XVth  Century, 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  BY 

LOUISE  IMOdEN  (lUINEY. 

With  Illustrations  specially  designed  by 

Chase  Emerson  and  Louis  Meynell. 

Large  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent,  post-paid,  on 

receipt  of  price. 


Marlier^  Callanan  &  Co^ 

PUBLISHERS, 
17a  Tremont  St.f  Boston,  flass. 

BANGS  &  CO., 

91  and  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

Announce  that  they  have  in  preparation  for 

sale  at  auction 

The  Elegant  Library  of  the  late 

HENRY    T.    COX,    Esq., 

OF  BROOKLYN,    N.  Y., 

A  Collection  of  Standard  and  Beautiful  Books, 
comprising  Works  on  Art  ;  Lives  of  famous 
Artists  ;  Galleries  of  Pictures  and  of  Portraits ; 
Books  illustrated  by  Bewick,  Anderson,  Cruik- 
shank,  Rowlandson  and  others ;  Dramatic 
Literature  ;  a  fine  set  of  Dibdin's  Works  ;  the 
Oxford  Classics  Editions  ;  choice  specimens 
from  the  Chiswick  Press  and  Pickering's  Pub- 
lications ;  fine  editions  of  the  Works  of  the 
famous  novelists — Bronte,  Bulwer,  Cooper, 
Dickens,  Hawthorne,  Lever,  Scott,  Thackeray 
and  othei's — and  many  desirable  books  which 
may  properly  be  classed  as  Belles-Lettres. 
The  books  are  all  in  excellent  condition,  and 
many  of  them  in  handsome  bindings. 

The  sale  will  take  place  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  catalogues  will  be  mailed  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 


Modern  Plays 

Edited  by 
R*  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON  and  RERICHSEN. 


It  is  the  aim  of  this  series  to  represent,  as  widely  as 
possible,  the  activity  of  the  modern  drama^not  con- 
fined to  stage  performance— in  England  and  through- 
out the  continent  of  Europe.  It  so  happens  that, 
though  translations  seem  to  be  more  in  demand  every 
day,  the  greater  number  of  continental  dramatists  are 
at  present  little  known  in  this  country.  Among  them 
will  be  found  predecessors  and  followers  of  Ihsen  or 
Maeterlinck,  as  well  as  others  who  reflect  more  inde- 
pendently the  genius  of  their  own  country. 

The  work  of  translation  has  been  intrusted  to  writers 
specially  conversant  with  the  literatures  represented, 
who,  in  many  cases,  are  already  associated  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  the  authors  they  are  here  interpreting. 
Every  play  is  translated  tn  ^x/snso,  and,  if  in  verse,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  original  metres.  The  volumes 
contain  brief  introductions,  bibliographical  and  explan- 
atory rather  than  critical,  and  such  annotations  as  are 
necessary. 

The  volumes  are  printed  in  small  quarto,  and  bound 
in  decorated  cloth  covers,  and  with  gilt  tops.  Price, 
each,  $1.35  Met^ 

The  following  are  now  ready : — 

THE  DAWN. 

By  Emile  Verhabren.    Translated  by  Arthur 
Symons. 

Deserves  a  welcome  from  the  world  of  letters,  for  it  intro- 
duces a  scries  which  has  long  been  wanted,  and  which  is 
bound  to  be  of  Kfcat  interest.  *^  The  Dawn  '  is  interesting, 
suggestive,  original  in  style  and  aim. — Tkt  Academy, 

Mr.  Symon*s  version  is  astonishingly  good  in  portions. 
Some  of  the  greater  passages  are  rendered  with  a  vi^or,  a 
subtlety  and  an  insight  that  reminds  one  how  strong  is  the 
poetic  force  of  the  translator. —  The  Bookman. 

THE  STORM. 

By    OsTRovsKY.     Translated    by    Constance 
Garnett. 

The  work  of  translation  has  been  admirably  done,  and  re- 
produces with  excellent  effect  the  strength  and  simplicity 
which  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  style  of  the  orig- 
inal.   The  work  itself  is  a  fine  play. — The  Scotsman. 

A  wonderful  analysis  of  a  provincial  society  untouched  by 
the  ideas  of  civilizea  Europe.  No  book  of  Tolstoi's  makes 
you  ^^/ Russia  so  distinctly.  *' The  Storm"  is  at  once  a 
satire,  a  drama  and  a  poem  ;  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear 
of  its  success  on  the  Russian  stage. —  The  Critic  (London). 

THREE    PLAYS. 

AUadlne  and  Palomidea^  Interior^  and  The 
Death  of  Tlntagiles. 

By  Maurice    Maeterlinck.      Translated    by 
Alfred  Sutro  and  William  Archer. 

In  active  prep>aralion,  volumes  by  Villiers  I>e  L*Isle 
Adam,  Strindberg,  Ibsen,  Bricuz  and  Sienkiewicz, 
translated  respectively  by  Theresa  Barclay,  N.  Erich- 
sen,  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  Lucas  Malet  and  E.  L. 
Voynich. 

Arrangements  are  also  in  progress  with  representa- 
tive dramatists  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy  and  other 
countries.  Further  translations  have  been  promised 
bv  Dr.  Garnett,  Walter  Leaf,  Justin  H.  McCarthy, 
G.  A.  Greene  and  ohters. 


CHARLES  H.  SERQELCO.,  Publishers 

358  Dearborn  Street,  CUcasfo. 
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SdvIBNEilv  S  FOR  APRIL- 
A  FRESH  &  VARIED  ^  SPRING 
NUMBER        ^        ^        NOW     OUT 


THE       COVER       IN       COLORS 
B  r      M  A  X  F  I  E  L  D       P  A  R  R  I  S  H 


UILLER-COUCH'S  new  romance, 
"THE  SHIP  OF  STARS,"  begins  in 
this  number — a  love  story  of  the  Cornwall 
coast — full  of  tender  color  and  vigorous 
action — a  notable  serial.  Louis  Loeb  illus- 
trates the  first  instalment. 

COL.  ROOSEVELT'S  «The  Rough 
Riders  " — a  hand-to-hand  description  of  the 
charge  and  capture  of  San  Juan  Hill. 
(Numerous  Phot<^raphs  uken  at  the  front.) 
HENRY  VAN  DYKE'S  Utest  short  story, 
"A  Lover  of  Music  " — a  tale  of  the  Adiron* 

dacks.     (Illustrated.) 

SENATOR    HOAR'S   "Reminiscences" — with  many  anecdotes  of   great 

statesmen.     (Illustrated.) 

ROBERT     LOUIS     STEVENSON'S     Letters  —  Those    written    while 

"ordered  South."     (Illustrated.) 

A    WINTER   JOURNEY    TO    THE    KLONDYKE,  by    Frederick 

Palmer.     (Uncommon  Illustrations.) 

THE  GOSPEL   OF  RELAXATION— A   notable  exhorution  to  good 

sense — by  William  James. 

THE   CITY    EDITOR'S   CONSCIENCE,   by  Jesse    Lynch    Williams. 

(Illustrated  realistically.) 

THE    ILLUSTRATIONS    ARE    BY    McCARTER,  LOEB,  W.    A. 

CLARK,  KELLER,  REMINGTON,  GLACKENS  AN  D  PEIXOTTO. 

i-j  Ctitu  a  number.        33.00  a  year.         CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S 
SONS,     ij}-;     FIFTH     Ay  EN  U  E,     NEW     rORK 


A Vij.H«mdtibyciw    AND    RECORD 
OF     CURRENT    LITERATURE 
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MAY 


Notes  of  Stevenson's  Childhood, 
with  Illustrations  = 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  by  Henry 
van  Dyke,  with  a  .Portrait  in 
Colors,  by  Penrhyn  Stanlaws= 
Some  of  Our  Music  Critics,  with 
Portraits 

French  Portrait  Engravers 
Book  Reviews- — Portraits  of  Jesse 
Lynch     Williams,     William     H. 
Brown,  etc. 
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CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS 
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VOLUME   XVIII 


THE  BOOK  BUYER 

A   REVIEW   AND   RECORD  OF  CURRENT   LITERATURE 


NtlMBER  4 


CONTENTS  FOR  MAY,    1899 


^ACM. 


Hamiitpn  W.  Mabie    ....    £ \    ;    Ptnrhyn  Staniaws^    .    .     .    Frontiapiece 

Uthogniph,  In  thrae  colon,  from  the  original  drawing. 

Hamilton  Wrig^bt  Mabie  ^ Henry  van  I^ke    ......    279 

Art  and  Personality  Clara  £,  LaughHn liSa 

Tbe  Rambler 388 

Whh  eleven  t^oitraitt,  and  oChcr  lUuitratloas. 

Some  Notea  of  Stevenson's  Cbildbood Eve  Blantyre  Simpson     ....    298 

With  two  portralu  of  Scavenson  aa  a  child,  a  portrait  of  Attaon  Cunningham,  not  tatretofora  pobliahad,  and  other  lOustratlooa. 

Some  of  Our  Music  Critics Fkilip  G.  Huhtrt^  Jr 303 

With  tight  Portraits. 


Century  Portrait^E^^vers }    "^-    |   ^^*  Q«teloup  }  ^''V/ww  Loring  Andrews    .     , 
With  four  reproductlona  of  original  engraving*  in  the  poasesalon  of  Mr.  Andrews. 


Tbe  Literary  News  in  England J-  M.  Bullock 

With  a  Portrait. 


309 


314 


318 


Notes  of  Rare  Books Ernest  Dressel  North   .    .    .    .    . 

Current  Literature      .    .    .    .    ^ 319 

Signed  Reviews  of  the  Newest  Books,  by  Elizabeth  GUbcrt  Martin,  William  Gonant  Church,  Chester  S.  ^ofd,  A.  S.  van 
V^strum,  and  Others. 

Tbe  Literary  Querist Rossiter  J»hnson       ......    337 


THE  BEST  PORTRAITS 
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Authors  Artists 

Lawyers  -  Statesmen 

Kings  and  Queens 

Musicians 

Actors  and  Actresses  Historical  Personages 


CATALOGUE  {Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged)  TEN  CENTS 


FREDERICK   KEPPEL  &  CO 


20  Bast  Kith  Street,  New  York 


Please  mBotton  Tbs  Book  Bmrxii  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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L     cy 

IF  you  are  looking  out  for  Spring  books,  if  you  have  tfie  work  kA. 
purchasing  contemporary  literature  for  libraries,  if  you  wish  to  be 
kept  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  book  publicatims  of  the  year, 
whether  c&.  this  country,  of  England,  or  of  Europe,  the  most 
valuable,  and  in  the  end  the  least  expensive,  informant  for  you  is 
LITERATURE. 

It  comes  to  you  once  every  seven  days,  and  there£c»%  covers  the 
year  more  completely  than  would  a  monthly.  It  is  published  in 
Lond<m  and  New  York  simultaneously,  and  contains  English, 
French,  German,  and  other  fore^  letters  and  articles,  as  weU  as 
purely  American  critical  work. 

What  is  said  about  LITERA  TURE 

The  publication  is  marked  with  the  sjme  perspicacity  and  good  taste  that  characterize  all  your 
periodicals.— Franklin  Cakter,  Pres.  Williams  Colleae, 

1  am  especially  greatly  interested  in  the  biographical  notes  published  from  week  to  week  in  the 
periodical. — Prof,  w,  Muss-Arnolt,  Universily  of  Chicago. 

1  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  LITERATURE  is  becoming  an  indispensable  with  me,  especially  for 
the  articles  on  foreign  authors  of  the  day. — Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Prof,  of  English  at  University  of 
California. 

It  has  such  a  reasonable  combination  of  general  topics,  and  of  matters  more  interesting  to  students 
in  special  lines,  that  no  one  could  be  bored  by  reading  it,  and  any  student  would  be  sure  to  find  some- 
thing particularly  attractive  to  himself. — Prof.  Katharine  M.  Edwards,  Wellesley  College. 


SEND   US   25    CENTS    AND    GIVE 
THE  PAPER  A  FOUR  WEEKS'  TRIAL 

to  Cents  a  Copy.  Subscription,  $4.00  a  Year 


L  HARPER     &     BROTHERS 
Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fleaw  msnUOD  Tax  Book  BnyxB  in  wrlUng  to  adiertlsei 


HOUQHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.'S 

SPRING   BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL  AND 
HIS  FRIENDS- 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.    With 

many  portraits  and  other  illustrations.   8yo, 

$8.00. 

A  delightful  book  of  reminiscenoes  of  Lowell  and  of  the 
interesting  friends  who  surrounded  him.  Dr.  Hale  was 
in  college  with  Lowell  and  thev  were  intimate  friends. 
The  book  will  heighten  admiration  for  Lowell  and  can 
hardly  fail  of  wide  popularity. 

LIFE  OF  EDWIN  VL  STANTON. 

By  George  C.  Gorham.  With  portraits, 
maps,  and  fac-similes  of  important  docu- 
ments.    2  vols.,  8vo,  |6.00. 

''This  large  and  admirably  executed  work  fills  a  con- 
spicuous crap  in  the  vastnees  of  literature  pertaining  to 
tne  CiTil  War  which  has  appeared  in  the  last  few  years." 
—Springfield  Republican. 

LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE 
TO  HIS  YOUNGEST  SISTER. 

Edited  with  an  introduction  by  Charles  T. 
CoPELAND,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature 
in  Harvard  University.  With  portraits  and 
other  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

THRONE-MAKERS. 

By  W^iLLiAM  RosGOB   Thayer,  author  of 

"The  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence,"  etc. 

12mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

The  *Hhrone-maker8  **  are  Bismarck,  Napoleon  III., 
Kossuth  and  Garibaldi.  To  these  are  added  papers  on 
Carlyle,  Tintoret,  Giordano  Bruno  and  Bryant.  All  of 
these  eight  papers  are  marked  by  a  fine  historic  and 
critical  sense,  which  lifts  them  qdlte  above  the  average 
of  their  class. 

THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

By  Samuel  W.  McCall.  In  American 
Statesmen  Series.     16mo,  $1.25. 

a  biography  of  **  The  Great  Commoner  "  who  was  so 
conspicuous  a  figure  in  Congress  during  the  War  for  the 
Union.  Mr.  McCall,  the  able  Representative  from  Massa- 
chusetts, has  told  the  story  exceedingly  well. 

THROUGH  NATURE  TO  GOD. 

By  John  Fiske.     16mo,  $1.00. 

This  book  discusses,  in  Mr.  FLske's  large  and  luminous 
way,  the  mystery  of  evil,  the  cosmic  roots  of  love  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  everlasting  reality  of  religion.  It 
falls  In  the  same  group  with  liis  *'Idea  of  God,"  and 
*^  Destiny  of  Man/'  which  have  been  an  inspiration  and  a 
source  of  strength  and  light  to  a  multitude  of  readers. 


FICTION. 

THE  COPgURE  WOMAN. 

A  capital  hook  of  Negro  superstitions,  in 
stories  admirably  told  oy  Chas.  W.  Ches- 
NUT.    16mo,  $1.5Jo. 

THE  WIRE^ZUl "IHRS* 

By  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  author  of  "Under 
the  Man-Fig,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 


a  story  of  Texas  village  and  country  life  told  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  the 
admirable  skilL 


le  place  and  people  and  with 


A  WEST  POINT  WOOING,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES* 

By  Clara  Louise  Bubxham,  author  of  "  A 
Great  Love,"  ''Miss  Bagg's  Secretary/'  eta 
16mo,  $1.25. 

A  TENT  OF  GRACE. 

A  Novel  By  Adelina  C.  Lust.  12mo,  $1.50. 

A  striking  story  of  German  village  life  in  the  middle  of 
this  century  which  revolves  about  the  gulf  of  race  dis- 
tinctions, notably  the  deep  gulf  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Jew. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  LIFE. 

By  Hugo  Munstebbebg,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology in  Harvard  University.  Crown 
8vo.  $2.00. 

Professor  MCLnsterbere  is  a  great  authority  in  Psychol- 
ogy, and  this  book  whicn  treats  of  Psychology  in  ns  Re- 
lation to  Life,  Physiology,  Education,  Ajrt^  History, 
and  Mysticism,  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  its 
class  ever  published. 

COMPLETE  POETIC  AND  DRA- 
MATIC WORKS  OF  JOHN 
MILTONf    Cambridge  Edition, 

Edited  by  William  Vaughn  Moody.  With 
introductions,  notes,  translations  of  Milton's 
Latin  Poems,  indexes  to  titles  and  first  lines, 
and  a  biographical  sketch.  With  a  fine  por- 
trait and  an  engraved  title  containing  a  vi- 
gnette of  Milton's  home.  Large  crown  8vo, 
$2.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  in  the  Cambridge  Edi- 
tion, and  beyond  comparison  the  best  single-volume 
edition  ever  published  of  Milton^s  Poetical  Works. 

POEMS  OF  HENRY  TIMROD. 

Complete  Memorial  Edition,    With  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  a  portrait.    $1.50  net. 
A  handsome  edition  of  the  Complete  Poems  of  one  of 
the  foremost  poets  of  the  South. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers,    Sent,  post-paid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON;  II  East  I7th  Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  Thx  Book  Bum  in  writing  to  advertlsen. 


A  NEW  SERIAL 

ro   BEGIN  IN  THE  JUNE  ATLANTIC 

BY 
THE 

AUTHOR 
OF 

"PRISON- 
ERS 
OF 
HOPE" 


J< 

MISS  MARY  JOHNSTON,  the  author  of"  Prisoners  of  Hope," 
a  story  which  was  one  of  the  marked  successes  of  the  year,  has 
written  a  still  more  exciting  romance  of  colonial  Virginia  life  of 
an  earlier  period,  —  the  period  of  Master  John  Rolfe,  who  appears  in  a 
very  attractive  way  in  the  story. 

Jt  will  be  published  as  a  serial  m'The  Atlantic  Monthly, he^nnmgvi'xth.  the 
number  for  June. 

The  freshness  and  vigor  of  Miss  Johnston's  new  story  and  its  whole- 
somely exciting  scenes  will  give  it  a  permanent  high  place  among  historical 
romances.  Primarily  as  a  story,  but  incidentally  as  a  delicate  and  truthful 
description  of  life  at  the  rime,  it  holds  the  reader's  close  attention  from  the 
first  chapter. 

A  rectnt  sample  copy  of  the  magazine^  together  with  an  illustrated  prospectus  for  iSpp^ 
will  be  sent  an  receipt  of  lo  cents. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

—  In  order  to  inlrodu 

e  lilt  jiilantii  ID  a  large  circle  of  new 

reidm,  rl«  publUhtn 

any  poion  whost  mm 

e  does  nM  now  appeir  upon  ihf  Ailafiiit 

jj  Cents  a  Copy.     $4..oo  a  Year. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON 


SCRIBNEF'S     NEW    BOOKS 
On  the  South  African   Frontier 

The  Adveoturea  ind  Observations   of  an   American    in    Maihonaland    and    Matabeleiand 
By  WaUam  Harvey  Brown.    Octavo,  $3^ 

THIS  work  is  a  narrative  of  the  author's  experiences 
and  observations,  partly  as  naturalist  but  mainly  u 
collector,  big  game  hunter,  gold-seckcr,  land  owner, 
citizen  and  soldier,  during  seven  years'  participation  in  the 
Mttlement  and  early  development  of  Rhodesia.  It  treats 
variedly  of  travel,  collecting,  hunting,  prospecting,  (arming, 
scouting,  fighting.  It  throws  many  side-lights  on  pioneer 
life,   on   the   political   situation,   and    the   outlook   for   the 

ff'itb  J2  illttslratitni  and  2  maps. 

In  the  Klondyke.      By  Frederick  Palmer 

Wllh    many    lllmtrathnt  from    the    authur'i 
pholagraphs.      i2mo^  til-50 


A  MOST  intelligent  account  of  a  region  and  conditions 
as  to  which  curiosity  is  still  unsatisfied.  Mr.  Palmer 
has  a  cool  head,  the  practised  observation  both  of  the 
journalist  and  man  of  affairs,  and  no  prejudices  to  gratify  ; 
and,  beyond  the  story  of  the  adventurous  trip,  which  he  tells 
capitally,  he  has  put  into  his  book  more  facts  of  real  signifi- 
cance and  hat  succeeded  in  conveying  a  better  idea  of  a 
Klondyke  mining  town  than  has  thus  far  been  accessible 
elsewhere. 


A  Texas   Ranger 

By   N>  A.  Jeanings 

Being  a  Truthful  Namtive  of  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  a  Young  Man  on  the  Rio 
Grande  Frontier.     i2mo,  jT/.^j. 

THE  true  story  of  surprising  adventures 
on  the  Mexican  border  by  a  young 
man  who  enlisted  in  the  early  eighties 
in  a  company  of  the  famous  Texas  rangers. 
The  book  is  as  thrilling  as  a  border  romance, 
and  in  addition  is  a  hitherto  unpublished 
record  of  a  body  of  troops  who  were  the  pro- 
totypes of  the  Rough  Riders. 


The  Life  of  Danton 

By  ffilaire  Belloc,  EA. 

Late   Scholar   of  Balliol   College,   Oxford 
With  portrait.     8vo,  $2.^0 

THIS  ii  the  first  biography  in  English  of 
the  great  French  Revolutionary  leader 
that  is  founded  on  original  docu- 
ments. Taking  these  new  fa«s  as  a  basis 
Mr.  Belloc's  endeavor  has  been  to  paint  a  pic- 
lure  as  vivid  as  may  be  of  Danton,  and  to 
describe  the  dramatic  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  of  which  he  was  the  central  figure. 


CHARLES  SC3«BNER'S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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SCRIBNEF'S     NEW     BOOKS 


By   the   Author   of  "  Htrw   to   Know   the    fVild  Flowers " 

How  to  Know  the  Ferns 

By  Frances  Theodora  Parsons 

A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts,  and  Habits  of  Our  Native  Ferns 
ff^itb  144  illustrations  by  Marion  Satterlee  and  Alice  J,  Smith,      Crown  S'uo,  S^'S^  «^ 

««  '  I  ^HIS  book  follows  the  plan  of  'How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers'  (now  in  its  43d 
I         thousand).  It  is  fiilly  illustrated,  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  early  training  in  wood- lore.      <  How  to  Know  the  Ferns  *  not 
only  identifies  the  ferns,  but  their  family  relations  and  neighbors.     It  will  beyond  doubt  re- 
ceive a  general  welcome." — The  Outlook, 


The  Music  Lover*s  Library 

The  Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music 

fVith  portraits  By  W.  J»  Henderson  I2m0y  $i-2^  net 

<<  1%  ^R.  HENDERSON  writes  with  fullness  of  knowledge,  but  with  a  light  and  graceful 
J^yJ[     pen  and  a  sense  of  humor  which  makes  his  work  readable  as  well  as  valuable. 
For  the  usual  concert-goer  and  the  musical  student  this  little  volume  is  almost  in- 
valuable.**— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

In  Preparation  :  The  Pianoforte  and  its  Music,  by  H.  £.  Krehbiel.  Songs  and  Song 
Writers,  by  Henry  T.  Finck.  The  Opera,  Past  and  Present,  by  W.  F.  Apthorp.  Choirs 
and  Choral  Singing,  by  Arthur  Mees. 


Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music 

Brahms,  Tschaikowsky,  Chopin,  Richard  Strauss,  Liszt  and  Wagner 

By  James  Huneker*    f  2mot  $I«50 

<<  T~|^  SSAYS  filled  with  literary  charm  and  individuality,  not  self-willed  or  over-assertive, 
J[jy     but  gracious  and  winning,  sometimes  profoundly  contemplative,  and  anon  frolic- 
some and  more  inclined  to  chafF  than  to  instruct — but  interesting  and  suggestive 
always." — New  York  Tribune. 


(( 


Music   and    Manners   in  the 
Classical    Period 

By  H«  E.  KrehbieL    XTmo,  M^ 

A  BOOK  that  not  only  gives  present  de- 
light— but  one  that  will  be  read  again 
and  again  with  renewed  apprecia- 
tion, and  with  a  constantly  growing  admiration 
for  the  art  concerning  which  Mr.  Krehbiel 
writes,  and  for  the  art  of  the  writer  himself.** 
— Mr.  Philip  Hale  in  the  Musical  Record. 


Retrospects   and    Prospects 

Descriptive  and  Historical  Essays 

By  Sidney  Lanier*    }2ino^  $)*50 

CONTENTS  : — Retrospects  and  Pros- 
pects— San   Antonio    de   Bexar — A 
Confederate     Memorial     Address — 
The  New  South — Sketches  of  India. 

A  number  of  the  poefs  essays  are  here 
collected  into  a  permanently  available  and 
valuable  form. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  J  53-157  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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A   LETTER   ABOUT    BOOKS* 

New  York,  April  25,  I899* 

My  deaf  Veto ; 

You  ask  me  to  sugfgest  some  books 
worth  taking:  to  the  country  this 
summer  for  ^a  largfe  family  of 
grown  folks  and  youngfsters*^  But 
you  don^t  tell  me  what  books  you 
have  already  read,  or  how  many 
you  want  to  take«  However,  here 
Sfoes,  even  at  the  risk  of  an  occa- 
sional miss* 

I  take  it  for  grsinied  you  have 
read  Henry  James's  and  Marion 
Grawf ord*s  latest  novels,  Dr*  Mitch- 
eU's^Hugh  Wynne''  and  ^Fran- 
^ois  ^  (two  of  the  great  successes  of 
recent  years)  and  Mrs*  Harrison's 
^Good  Americans*"  But  perhaps 
you've  not  yet  heard  the  hoof-beats 
of  David  Gray's  ^  Gallops  "  canter- 
ing; into  popular  favor,  nor  seen  the 
gflittering;  wingfs  of  Long's  ^Mme* 
Butterfly"  —  that  pretty  and  pa- 
thetic ephemeron  of  the  new  Japan* 
I  One  of  the  best  worth  reading  of 
'  the  latest  works  of  fiction  is  Dr* 
Barry's  ^Two  Standards"—  a  re- 
markable novel  of  London  life  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
especially  noteworthy  as  coming 
from  a  Catholic  priest*  Everyone 
is  reading  this  romance,  just  as 
everyone  will  soon  be  reading  ^  No* 
5  John  Street,"  by  Richard  White- 
ing*  Though  only  just  issued,  this 
has  caught  the  eye  of  the  review- 
ers to  an  extent  that  even  the  au- 
thor can  hardly  have  foreseen* 
The  life  of  the  ""Upper  Ten"  as 
weU  as  of  the  ""Other  Half"  is  il- 
luminated in  this  story  as  by  flash- 
light* And  it  is  a  new  experience 
to  find    the  results  of  an  earnest 


<SC< 


study  of  social  conditions  set  forth 
with  all  the  graces  of  literary  style 
and  a  quiet,  subtle  humor* 

No  matter  how  much  you  may 
have  read  about  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  you  cannot  afford  to  miss 
the  story  of  two  of  its  chief  episodes, 
treated  with  exceptional  skill  in 
Gtpt.  Sigsbee's  SKSaine  and  Lieut* 
Hobson's  Sinking  of  the  MeirlmaCf 
while  the  capture  of  Santiago  is 
graphically  narrated  in  George  Ken- 
nan's  ""  Campaigning  in  Cuba*"  In 
reading  these,  or  any  other  books 
on  the  war,  you  wiU  be  greatly 
helped  by  Hill's  authoritative  ""Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,"  of  which  a  new 
edition  has  just  come  out* 

It  is  years  since  you  first  read  the 
""Alice"  books4  your  children  are 
reading  them  now;  and  you  and 
they  will  be  equally  delighted  with 
the  biography  of  the  creator  of  Won- 
derland and  the  maker  of  the  Look- 
ing-Glass  —  the ""  Life  and  Letters  of 
Lewis  Carroll,"  by  his  nephew,  S*  D* 
Collingwood*  With  its  stories  and 
photographs  of  the  heroine  of  two 
of  the  most  popular  children's  books 
ever  written,  this  is  really  a  new 
""Alice  "book* 

Of  course  I  need  say  nothing 
about  Kipling's  ""Jungle  Books" 
and  ""  Captains  Courageous,"  for  the 
youngsters  had  probably  read  them 
two  or  three  times  before  their  friend 
the  author — the  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  every  boy  or  girl  that  reads 
the  English  language  —  fell  ill  in 
New  York  and  came  so  near  to  dy- 
ing* 

If  this  list  is  too  brief,  drop  me  a 
line,  and  I'll  add  some  good  things 
to  it*        Yours  till  next  time, 

BEN  TROVATO* 


V^l' 
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Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.'s 

New  Books 


WHAT  ii  likely  to  be  the  ceiiMtioii  of  the  year  will  be  found  in  a  new  book  by  a  German  woman}  It  is  the  moit  bril- 
liant search  into  the  lecreu  of  modern  lire  and  the  position  of  woman  in  the  nineteenth  century  yet  written. 
The  Tolome  is  called 

Studies  in  the  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  WOMAN 

The  author  understands  the  radical  point  of  view,  she  considers  it  with  extraordinary  penetration,  and  she  shows  its 
weakaeises  with  unerring  insight.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  writer  of  her  intelligence  who  gives  women  credit  for 
womnlinesi,  who  feels  that  It  is  that  quality  in  them  after  all  which  Is  the  great  essential.  The  movement  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  has  leh  this  out  almost  entirely,  and  although  the  present  author  sees  the  strength  of  the  movement  and 
in  a  way  iti  righteousness,  she  also  sees  through  it  and  beyond  it.    izmo,  cloth,  li.jo. 

Other  Important  Books 

By  MRS.  BURTON  HARRISON. 

The  Carcellifu  Emerald 

Seven  short  stories,  illustrated  by  some  of  our  best 
artists.     i2ino,  cloth,  $1.50. 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Bushwhackers 

A  new  book  by  Mrs.  Murfree,  containing  three 
novelettes.     1 6mo,  $1.25. 

By  LOUIS  EVAN  SHIPMAN. 

D^Arcy  of  the  Guards 

A  stirring  love  and  adventure  story  of  colonial 
times.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

By  KATE  CHOPIN. 

The  Awakening 

The  story  of  the  intimate  life — the  mental,  moral 
and  emotional  development  of  a  woman.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

Dross 

The  Story  of  a  young  Englishman  in  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  Commune.  With  28  full-page  il- 
lustrations.     1 2 mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

By  ANN  DEVOORE. 

Oliver  Iverson 

His  adventures  during  four  days  and  nights  in  the 
City  of  New  York  m  April  of  the  year  1890. 
Frontispiece  by  Violet  Oakley.  i6mo,  cloth, 
75  cents. 


By  G.  BERNARD  SHAW. 

The  Perfect  Wagnerite 

i2mo,  cloth,  ^1.25. 

A  humorous  guide  book  to  the  ''Ring,**  by  the 
author  of  '<  Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant.*' 

By  MARIA  LOUISE  POOL. 

Sand  'n^  Bushes 

A  novel,  uniform  with  "A  Golden  Sorrow.** 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

By  ROBERT  HERRICK. 

Love's  Dilemmas 

i2mo,  cloth,  with  decorations  and  a  cover  designed 
by  Will  H.  Bradley,  gi.50. 

By  JULIA  MAGRUDER. 

A  Heaven-Kissins;  Hill 

i8mo,  cloth,  with  a  frontispiece  by  Blanche 
Ostertag,  75  cents. 

By  STANLEY  WATERLOO. 

The  WoIFs  Long  Howl 

By  the  author  of  '<The  Story  of  Ab.'*  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

By  MRS.  L.  B.  WALFORD. 

A  Little  Legfacy 

And  other  stories,  by  this  famous  English  writer. 
Frontispiece  by  Violet  Oakley.  i6mo,  cloth, 
75  cents. 

By  GEORGE  HORTON. 

A  Fair  Brieand 

A  story  of  Adventure  in  modern  Greece.  With 
many  illustrations.     i6mo,  cloth,  ^x.25. 


Send  four  cents  in  stamps  for  our  large  and  attractive  catalogue  of  books,  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
autographs  of  many  eminent  authors. 

Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 


Eldridge  Court,  Chicago 


OR,  m  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


A.  COSAN  DOriE^S  NEIV  SOFEL^ 

A  DUET  WITH  AN  OCCASIONAL  CHORU5 

By  A.  CoNAN  DoYLB,  author  of  "•  Undt  Beroac,**  *•''  Brigadier 
Genrd,**^*  Rodney  Stone,"  ^*  Round  the  Red  Lamp,  etc. 
Uniform  writh  other  book*  by  Dr.  Doyle.  lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

**  ^  A  Duet  *  it  bright,  brare,  timirfe,  nataral,  delicate.  It  it 
the  mott  artittic  and  mott  original  thing  thatitt  author  hat  dooe» 
.  .  .  Wa  can  heartily  recommend  *  A  Duct  *  to  all  clatici  of 
readert.  It  it  a  good  book  to  put  into  the  handt  of  the  young  of 
either  tex.  It  will  interest  the  general  reader,  and  it  thoald  de- 
light the  critic,  for  ir  it  a  work  of  art.  Thit  ttory,  taken  with  the 
bettofhii  previoai  work,  giret  Dr.  Doyle  a  very  high  place  in 
modern  leltcrt.^' — Chicag*  Timts^Htrald. 

BIRD-UPB 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  our  Common  Birdt.    By  Prank  M. 
Chapman,  Attittant  Curator  of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithol- 
ogy,  American    Muieum   of  Natural  Hlitory}    author    of 
*•-  Handbook  of  Birdt  of  Eastern  North  America.'*     With  7s 
full-page  plates  and  numerout  text  drawiuKi  bv  Ernett  Se- 
ton  Thompton.    iimo,cloib,$i.75.    The  tame,  with  lith- 
ographic platet  in  colors,  8vo,  doth,  $5.oc. 
TEACHBR5'    BDITION.— Containing  an   Appendix    with 
new  matter  designed  for  the  ute  of  teachers,  and  including  lists  of 
birds  for  each  month  of  the  year.    With  7$  full-page  uncolorcd 
plates  and  ij  drawings  in  the  text,  by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson, 
ixmo,  cloih,la. 

TBACHBRS'  nANUAL.— To  accompany  portfolios  of  col- 
ored platet.  Contains  the  tame  text  at  the  **  Teachers'  Edition 
of  Bird  Lite,**  but  it  without  the  75  uncolorcd  platet.  Sold  only 
with  the  portfolios  of  the  colored  plates,  at  follows  : 

Portfolio  No.  I.— Permanent  Residents  and  Winter  Visitantt. 
|i  plates.  Portfolio  No.  II.— March  and  April  Migrants.  }4 
plates.  Portfolio  No.  III.— May  Migrants,  Types  of  Birds* 
Eggs,  and  nine  half-tone  plates,  showing  types  ot  birdt*  nestt 
from  photographt  from  nature.  14  platet.  Price  of  Portfolios, 
each,  |i.z$}  with  the  Manual,  ^t;  the  three  Potttolios  with 
the  Manual,  $4. 

OBNBRAL  SHERMAN 

By  General  M.  F.  Force.  A  new  volume  in  the  Gnat  C»m- 
mandtrt  Stri§$,  Edited  by  General  jAMBS  Grant  Wil- 
son.    With  portraits  and  maps,    ixmo,  cloth,  |f  .$0. 

LBTTBRS  TO  A  ilOTHER 

By  Susan  B.  Blow,  author  of  ^*  Symbolic  Education^**  **  The 
Mottoes  and  Commentarict  of  Friedrich  Froebel  t  Mother 
Ptay,**  **  The  Songs  and  Music  of  Friedrich  Frocbefs 
Mother  Play,"  etc.  Tht  Inttrnathnal  Edutathn  Strtts. 
iimo,  cloth,  I1.50. 

THE  PAIRY-LAND  OP  SCIENCE 

Ntw  Edithn^  Rtvittd  mnd  EnUrgtd 

By  Arabella  B.  Buckley,  author  of  **A  Short  Hittory  of  Natural 
Science,"  **  Botanical  Tablet  for  Young  Studenu,"  etc. 
Illttttrated.    ixmo, cloth, |i. so. 

EDUCATION  BY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Pedagoglctof  the  Kindergarten.  By 
Fribdkicm  Frorbbl.  Trantlated  by  Jotephine  Jarvit.  Jn- 
ttrnmtUnal  Educmthn  Strits.     ixmo,  doth,  $1.SO. 

Dr.  Harrit,  the  editor,  says  of  thit  book  :  *■*•  The  eisay  t  on  the 
training  tcboolfor  kindergannert  and  the  method  of  introducing 
children*t  gardens  into  the  kindergarten  are  rery  suggestive  and 
useful.  In  fact,  theieii  no  other  kindergarten  literature  that  is 
quite  equal  in  value  to  the  contents  of  the  pretent  volume.** 

Ready  Shortly, 

PROFESSOR  RIPLEY'S   GREAT  fTORK. 

THE  RACES  OP  EUROPE 

A  sociological  Study.  By  William  Z.  Ripley,  Ph.D.,  Attitt- 
ant Profeisor  of  Sociology,  >4aisachutettt  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Lecturer  in  Anthropology  at  Columbia  Univcrtity, 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  Crown  8vo,  doth,  6$o  pages,  with 
8f  maps  and  X35  portrait  typer.  With  a  supplementary  bib- 
liography of  nearly  two  thouisnd  titles,  separately  bound  in 
doth;  issued  by  the  Boston  Public  Library.     [176  pp.] 


A    STRIKING   AND    TlMELT    NOVEL^ 

THE  nORHON  PROPHET 

By  Lily  Dougall,  author  ot  ^^  The  Mermaid,** "  The  Madonna 
of  a  Day  *'  and  ^  The  Zeit-Geist.**     ixmo,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

**  A  striking  story  .  .  .  Immensely  interesting  and  diverting, 
and  as  a  romance  it  certainly  has  unique  power.** — Btsfn  Hersld. 

^^  Miss  Dougall  may  be  congratulated  both  on  her  choice  ot  a 
subject  for  her  new  book  and  on  her  remarkably  able  and  inter 
esting  treatment  of  it.  ...  A  fascinating  story,  which  is  even 
more  remarkable  and  more  fascinating  as  a  psychological  study.** 
— Scittmmn, 

MISS   FOH^LER'S    NEtV  NOVEL^ 

A  DOUBLE  THREAD 

By  Ellen  Thorn ycroft  Fowler,  author  of  **  Concerning 
Isabel  Carnaby,**  etc.    ixmo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  brilliancy  of  **  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby  **isacrentttatrd 
in  this  new  novel,  which,  moreover,  will  be  found  to  represent 
even  more  distinctly  a  story-telling  purpose.  There  is  a  peculiar 
plot,  with  certain  most  unexpected  developments,  and  the  author's 
ingenuity  in  construction  is  no  less  apparent  than  the  wit,  incis- 
ivenets  and  intense  modernity  ot  her  dialogue.  The  new  novd 
deals  for  the  most  pvt  with  English  coontiy-housc  life. 

IDYLLS  OP  THE  SEA 

By  Frank  T.  Bullrn,  author  of  **  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,** 
etc     |i.xs. 

The  success  which  Mr.  Bullen  has  won  by  tbe  force  and  vivid- 
ness of  ^*  The  Cruise  of  tbe  Cachalot  **  imparts  a  special  interest 
to  the  announcement  of  his  forthcoming  book,  ^*  Idylls  of  tbe 
Sea.**  This  book  sketches  varied  phases  of  the  life  and  ex  pet i- 
ences  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  It  is  not  confined 
to  the  whaler's  exploits,  but  includes  the  things  which  are  seen 
and  the  adventures  which  are  undergone  by  all  manner  of  men 
upon  the  sea.  The  keen  observation  ai  d  dramatic  quality  of 
the  author*s  first  book  are  vividly  illustrated  in  this  fascinating 
volume. 

LOVE  AMONG  THE  LIONS 

By  F.  Anstsy,  author  of  *^  Vice-Versa,**  etc.  Illustrated, 
ixmo,  cloth.    $1.00. 

This  ddicious  little  comedy  is  a  happy  illustration  of  the  unex- 
pected turns  of  Anstev*s  quaint  humor.  The  plot  must  be  discov- 
ered  by  the  reader  and  not  betrayed  prematurdy.  The  illustra- 
tions are  in  harmony  with  tbe  text.  The  novelette  represents 
Anstey  at  his  best,  and  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  promoter  of 
good  tpiritt. 

WINDYHAUQH 

A  Novel.  By  Graham  Travrrs,  author  of  *^  Mona  Madean, 
Medical  Student,**  **  Fellow  Travelert,**  etc.  ixmo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

**  A  BOOK    THAT  If^ ILL   LIFEr 

DAYID  HARUM 

A  Story  of  American  Life.  By  Edward  Noybs  Wbstcott. 
ixmo,  cloth,  lii.50. 
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HAMILTON   WRIGHT    MABIE 


THERE  is  no  teacher  in  America  to- 
day who  has  a  bigger  class^  a  more 
attentive  hearing,  or  a  better  lesson,  than 
Mr.  Mabie.  Through  the  editorial  page  of 
The  Outlook  he  carries  on  a  college  of  cor- 
respondence every  week  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students.  In  the  lecture- 
hall,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
States  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
finds  a  large  audience  ready  to  listen  to 
him  with  sympathetic  interest.  When 
the  young  men  and  women  who  have  been 
studying  in  schools  and  colleges,  under 
other  teachers,  have  finished  their  courses, 
and  are  ready  to  graduate,  they  send  for 
Mr.  Mabie  to  give  them  a  Commencement 
Address,  which  shall  interpret  the  sig- 
nificance of  education  and  illuminate  the 
relations  of  literature  to  life. 

This  is  his  department.  This  is  the 
subject  which  he  has  chosen  to  study  and 
to  discuss,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  has 
something  very  positive  and  valuable  and 
convincing  to  say.  Ever  since  he  kindled 
the  light  of  My  Study  Fire  in  1890,  and 
all  through  that  delightful  series  of  books 
which  have  followed  those  first  essays — 
Short  Studies  in  Literature  (1891),  Under 
the  Trees  and  Elsewhere  (1891),  Essays  in 


Literary  Interpretation  (1892),  My  Study 
Fire,  Second  Series  (1894),  Nature  and 
Culture  (1897),  Books  and  Culture  (1897), 
Work  and  Culture  (1898) — through  all  his 
literary  life  he  has  been  working  out  his 
favorite  theme  with  a  fine  loyalty  of  pur- 
pose and  a  noble  breadth  of  application. 
(^  Culture  is  a  word  that  appears  very  fre- 
quently in  his  writings.  It  is  a  word  that 
has  been  often  overworked  and  underfed. 
What  he  wishes  to  do  with  it  is  to  fill  it 
with  a  more  generous,  catholic,  manly 
meaning,  to  humanize  it,  so  that  it  may 
stand  for  a  real  element  of  power  in  hu- 
man life.     ' 

Culture,  as  Mr.  Mabie  believes  in  it,  and 
commends  it  to  all  men,  is  at  the  farthest 
possible  remove  from  a  mere  process  of  in- 
tellectual or  SBsthetic  adornment.  It  is 
not  a  thing  which  may  be  bought  and  put 
on,  like  a  diamond  breast-pin  or  a  mantle 
of  peacock's  feathers.  It  is  a  clearer  light 
in  the  eyes,  a  keener  hearing  in  the  ears,  a 
more  vivid  color  in  the  imagination,  a 
quicker,  freer  movement  in  the  mind,  a 
deeper,  warmer  interest  in  the  heart.  It 
is  the  result  of  entering  into  life's  discip- 
line awake,  instead  of  passing  through  it 
asleep.     It  is  a  man's  coming  to  himself. 
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In  thought^  it  means  emancipation  from 
the  slavery  of  prejudice  and  from  the  im- 
prisonment of  ignorant  conceit.  In  so- 
ciety^ it  means  elevation  above  the  vulgar- 
ity of  fashion  and  entrance  into  a  broader 
sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  In  religion^  it  means  a  new  birth 
into  the  life  of  the  Spirit. 

Mr.  Mabie  does  not  believe  that  this 
kind  of  culture  is  intended  to  be  a  mo- 
nopoly. He  believes  that  every  man  is 
capable  of  getting  some  of  it^  aud  that 
life  has  some  of  it  to  give  to  every  man. 
Work  educates.  Nature  is  a  university. 
Books  live  because  they  minister  to 
life.  The  aim  of  schools  and  colleges  is 
not  to  separate  a  learned  class  from  '^  the 
common  herd.^'  It  is  to  send  out  men  who 
shall  be  able  to  utilize  the  undeveloped 
forces  of  culture,  in  every  region,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind  and  the  production 
of  a  noble  manhood. 

This  is  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Mabie's 
teaching.  Let  him  tell  us  in  his  own 
words  what  it  signifies  : 

"The  essence  of  culture  is  not  posses- 
sion of  information  as  one  possesses  an 
estate,  but  absorption  of  knowledge  into 
one's  nature,  so  that  it  becomes  bone  of 
our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  (  It  means 
the  enrichment  and  expansion  of  the  per- 
sonality, by  the  taking  into  ourselves  of 
all  that  can  nourish  us  from  without.  Its 
distinctive  characteristic  is  not  extent, 
but  quality  of  knowledge  ;  not  range,  but 
vitality  of  knowledge  ;  not  scope  of  ac- 
tivity, but  depth  of  life. )  It  is,  in  a  word, 
the  process  by  whic^  a  man  takes  the 
world  into  his  nature,  and  is  fed,  sus- 
tained, and  enlarged  by  natural,  simple, 
deep  relations  and  fellowship  with  the 
whole  order  of  things  of  which  he  is 
part." 

"  Of  which  he  is  part :  "  that  phrase  is 
the  watchword  of  the  disciples  of  true,  vig- 
orous, manly  culture,  the  writers  who 
hold  that  literature  belongs  to  life,  the 


artists  who  love  their  art  not  for  its  own 
sake  only,  but  also,  and  still  more,  for 
man's  sake.  Mr.  Mabie  is  one  of  the  men 
of  letters  who  acknowledge  to  the  full- 
est extent  the  claims  of  the  common  life. 
He  has  an  active  interest  in  all  sorts  of 
practical  affairs  and  good  causes,  the  kin- 
dergarten, the  hospital,  the  training- 
school,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  people,  and  is  ready  to 
do  a  double  share  of  work  for  them.  It  is 
surprising,  (and  almost  discouraging,)  to 
see  how  much  he  accomplishes.  But  his 
energies  are  not  dissipated  by  all  this 
variety  of  work.  They  are  enriched  and 
intensified.  He  comes  to  his  writing  with 
a  wider  sympathy  and  a  deeper  purpose. 
He  interprets  Dante,  and  Shakespeare, 
and  Burns,  and  Wordsworth  all  the  better, 
because  he  knows  something  about  the' 
slums  of  New  York  and  the  "  black  belt '' 
of  the  South. 

His  books  reflect  the  man.  But  they 
do  not  reflect  the  whole  man.  For  one 
thing,  there  is  a  rich  fund  of  humour  in 
him  which  does  not  often  come  to  the 
surface  in  the  printed  page.  His  speak- 
ing style  is  livelier  and  more  varied  than 
his  written  style.  On  the  platform,  and 
at  the  dinner-table,  when  the  coffee-cups 
have  come  in,  he  is  full  of  amiable  dis- 
course, brilliant  anecdote,  and  genial  elo- 
quence. No  man  presides  at  a  banquet  or 
a  board-meeting  with  a  readier  wit  or  with 
finer  tact. 

I  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
straint, the  sobriety,  the  temperate  dig- 
nity with  which  he  writes,  give  to  his 
essays  a  peculiar  charm  of  elevated  and 
equable  movement.  He  writes  quietly 
because  he  thinks  calmly.  His  books 
show  that  tranquil  intimacy  with  the  lof- 
tiest thoughts  of  which  Joubert  speaks 
when  he  says  :  ''  The  fine  sentiments  and 
beautiful  ideas  which  we  wish  to  display 
effectively  in  our  writings  should  be  very 
familiar  to  us,  in  order  that  the  reader 
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may  perceiye  in  their  expression  th,e  ease 
and  charm  which  habit  begets/^  / 

I  haye  not  seen  the  portrait  which  is  to 
appear  in  this  number  of  Thb  Book 
Buyer.  But  I  am  sure^  if  it  is  a  success^ 
it  will  show  a  man  with  whom  it  would 
be  good  to  study  a  great  book^  or  to  dis- 
cuss a  practical  problem  of  life^  or  to  do 
a  day's  work,  or  to  help  some  other  fellow 


out  of  trouble,  or  to  sit  in  the  shade, 
when  the  day's  work  is  done,  and  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace  and  good-fellowship — 
a  man  whose  writings  and  whose  person- 
ality haye  been  a  steady,  strong,  serene 
influence  for  good  in  American  life  and 
letters  at  the  end  of  this  century,  and  who 
comes  to  the  threshold  of  the  next  in  the 
fulness  of  hope  and  of  working  power. 

Henry  van  Dyke, 


THE  LOST  LEAF 


Before  the  storm-wind  flies  a  leaf, — 

Oh,  ho! 
The  stem  that  bore  it  pines  in  grief, — 

Ah,  woe! 
The  stem  that  bore  it  pines  in  grief. 

Bereft; 
'*  How  safe  the  home  that  thou,  0  Leaf, 

Hast  left! 
I  held  thee  fast  and  kept  from  harms. 

But  thou 
Wouldst  never  rest  within  my  arms. 

And  now 
The  storm  has  come  and  thou  art  made 

His  prey. 
In  dust  to-morrow  to  be  laid 

Away!" 


Before  life's  tempest  drives  a  heart, — 

Oh,  ho! 
The  weeping  mother  sits  apart 

In  woe! 
The  weeping  mother  sits  apart, 

Bereft; 
**  How  safe  the  haven  thou,  0  Heart, 

Hast  left! 
Thine  innocence  was  swept  away, 

Defiled,— 
The  storm  a  prey,  the  storm  a  prey. 

My  child! 
Thou  wert  my  life  and  thou  my  pride. 

My  best, — 
But  thou  hadst  ever  by  my  side 

No  rest!'* 


In  Autumn's  blast  there  drives  a  leaf, — 

Oh,  ho! 
The  stem  that  bore  it  pines  in  grief, — 

Ah,  woe! 


■From  **Bown8  of  Th^sae,^*  translated  from  the  German  by  EUen  Frothingham,  with  a  note  by 
Anna  Fuller.    By  permission  of  Messrs,  G,  P.  Putnam*s  Sons. 


ART  AND   PERSONALITY 


IF  there  is  one  characteristic  of  our  lit- 
erary age  moie  prominent  than  all 
the  others,  I  offer  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
the  supremacy  of  personality.  True,  the 
personal  quality  in  literature  goes  so  far 
back  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  when  it  had 
its  beginning,  and  interesting  is  the  his- 
tory of  letters  reviewed  in  direct  respect 
to  this  quality;  but  one  need  not  be  so 
extreme  as  M.  Brunetidre  to  feel  that  im- 
personal art  is  in  grave  danger  latterly. 

The  most  conspicuous  literary  success 
of  the  last  two  decades  (not  reckoning 
any  living  authors')  has  been  Steven- 
son's; and  while  one  must  hesitate  to  say 
that  his  was  a  personal  more  than  an  art- 
istic triumph,  those  of  us  who  love  him 
best  can  best  affurd  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  he  might  not  have  exercised  his 
romantic  fancy  and  flawless  style  in  vain, 
so  far  as  any  lasting  enthusiasm  was  con- 
cerned, if  there  had  not  '^ leaked  into" 
his  essays  and  verses  and  letters  an  under- 
tone of  sweetness  and  courage  and  candor 
more  potent  far  than  any  character  of  his 
creation,  any  grace  of  his  expressive  dic- 
tion. It  was  an  unconscious  triumph; 
he  thought,  when  he  lay  dying,  that  only 
such  as  "train-boys'*  would  remember 
him  for  the  thrills  of  "  Kidnapped  "  and 
"  Treasure  Island."  "  He  became,"  says 
Edmund  Gosse,  "  the  most  exquisite  Eng- 
lish writer  of  his  generation;  yet  those 
who  lived  close  to  him  are  apt  to  think 
less  of  this  than  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  most  unselfish  and  the  most  lovable 
of  human  beings."  Aye,  and  those  also 
who  lived  not  close  to  him,  save  in  spirit  I 
But  he  never  dreamed  how  it  would  be, 
when  he  blamed  himself,  at  Vailima,  that 
he  had  not  followed  "  some  honest  trade  " 
for  a  life  work.  He  never  dreamed  that 
he  was  to  become  a  finer  hero  than  any  of 
his  deliberate  artistic  creation;  he  never 


dreamed  that  we  would  love  David  Bal- 
four for  Stevenson's  sake  more  than  we 
love  Stevenson  because  of  David  Balfour. 
One  wonders  what  might  have  been  the 
result  had  Stevenson  realized  something 
of  this  charm  attaching  to  his  personality. 
Would  he  have  "dealt  in  it"  ?  One  thinks 
not.  Yet  when  we  remember  Montaigne, 
and  Bousseau,  and  Pascal,  and  Charles 
Lamb  and  Amiel,  and  the  others,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  when  even  deliberate  dealing 
in  personality  ceases  to  justify  itself  as 
one  of  the  most  subtly  charming  form  of 
letters. 

However,  the  charm  of  personality  has 
not  oftenest  been  consciously  exercised. 
The  amount  of  personality  some  writers 
allowed  in  their  books  has  been  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  avidity  with  which  we  have 
always  followed  up  every  smallest  trail 
which  has  promised  to  lead  us  past  the  im- 
penetrableness  of  their  works  to  the  se- 
crets of  the  personalities  which  gave  them 
birth.  How  little  could  "  Currer  Bell/' 
for  instance,  have  divined  the  interest, 
amounting  to  fascination,  which  would 
eventually  surround  the  shyest  and  plain- 
est of  women,  leading  to  disclosure  not  of 
her  real  name  alone,  but  to  seemingly  end- 
less discussion  of  every  detail  of  her  own 
life,  her  family  circle  and  her  remote  an- 
cestry! 

Cycles  back  of  Charlotte  Bronte  we  find 
the  same  unaccountable  manifestations  of 
personality  in  some  writers  and  not  in 
others.  We  don't  care  a  fig,  for  general 
purposes,  whether  our  friend  ^sop  was  a 
black  dwarf  who  actually  talked  with 
animals,  or  a  sort  of  collective  name  for 
generations  of  folk-lore;  nor — ^unless  we 
are  musty  pedants — do  we  care  whether 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey  was  born 
in  Cyprus,  or  in  Rhodes,  or  in  Athens,  or 
in  seven    cities  simultaneously  or  alter- 
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nately,  or  whether  he  was  born  at  all. 
We  can  read  and  enjoy  the  JSneid,  too 
(in  spite  of  all  our  schoolmasters  did  to 
make  ns  hate  it),  without  wishing  to  know 
one  iota  about  its  author,  though  the 
higher  critics  of  style  tell  us  Vergil  mani- 
fests, in  his  epic,  as  distinct  a  personality 
as  did  those  yarious  historians  who  made 
"polychrome"  editions  of  Isaiah  and 
Judges  possible.  Yet,  though  Vergil  has 
stimulated  so  little  personal  interest  in 
the  average  reader,  we  find  ourselves  full 
of  a  genial  delight  in  that  rollicking  old 
"sport"  of  the  Sabine  farm,  who  owed 
his  worldly  welfare,  if  not  his  artistic  en- 
couragement, to  his  friend  Vergil,  the 
greater  poet  and  the  lesser  personality  of 
the  two. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  think  charm 
of  personality  coincident,  somehow,  with 
jovial  spirits,  when  we  remember  Horace 
and  Omar  Khdyy&m,  and  mad  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  and  Bobbie  Burns  and  Elia, 
and  wonder  why  it  is  we  care  so  much 
about  the  scapegrace  author  of  "  The  De- 
serted Village"  and  so  little  about  the 
scholarly  gentleman  who  wrote  "An  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard";  why  we  love 
so  well  the  smallest  anecdote  of  Lamb  and 
why,  Trevelyan  notwithstanding,  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  telling  a  good  story  about 
Macaulay,  as  blameless  and  urbane  a  gen- 
tleman, as  conscientious  and  untiring  a 
scholar  as  ever  wrote  his  name  on  the  first 
or  the  last  page  of  a  good  book.  We  respond 
to  camaraderie,  undoubtedly,  with  greater 
readiness  than  we  respond  to  many  finer 
if  less  social  virtues;  but  the  winsomeness 
of  camaraderie  will  not  explain  Charlotte 
Bronte's  charms;  it  will  not  account  for 
the  irrefutable  personal  element  in  the 
Divine  Comedy,  of  which  it  were  folly  to 
deny  that  the  story  of  Beatrice,  be  it  fact 
or  myth,  has  lent  a  personal  element  to 
the  wonderful  spiritual  epic  of  mediaeval- 
ism,  and,  through  the  human  touch  of 
suffering  in  unrequited  love,  has  opened 


up,  for  simpler  minds,  at  least,  the  way  of 
sympathy  to  the  psychic  and  artistic  mar- 
vels following  on  its  train.  Dante  was,  no 
less  than  Milton,  the  antithesis  of  joviality, 
but  the  charm  of  personality  clings  to  the 
Italian  seer  and  refuses  utterly  to  attach 
itself  to  the  English  writer  of  spiritual 
epics  and  political  polemics. 

The  supreme  triumph  of  impersonal  art 
was,  of  course,  Shakespeare's,  yet  the  sum 
total  of  our  knowledge  of  him  is  that  he 
was  a  festive  soul,  of  free  and  easy  habits 
and  most  social  instincts.  But  though  we 
sometimes  think  it  would  have  been  great 
joy  to  know  what  he  thought  of  himself 
and  of  his  work,  whether  he  meant  Ham- 
let for  a  madman  or  Lady  Macbeth  for  a 
common  woman  of  no  scruples  or  a  woman 
great,  majestic  even,  in  the  sin  to  which 
love  led  her,  we  may  well  doubt,  not  only 
whether  such  knowledge  could  add  jot  or 
tittle  to  our  pleasure  or  benefit,  but 
whether  it  might  not,  indeed,  have  actually 
detracted  from  it. 

When  one  has  reached  this  point  in  one's 
ruminations  on  personality,  one  has 
reached  what  might,  without  levity,  be 
termed  a  "snag."  Literature's  debt  to 
biography  is  clear.  Who,  for  instance, 
cares  much  about  Easselas  and  the  "  Eng- 
lish Lexicon"?  Yet  who  does  not  care 
more  for  the  companionship  of  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson  than  for  the  companion- 
ship of  any  other  books  except  a  few? 
And  as  for  autobiography,  who  has  not 
felt  at  least  inclined  to  ally  himself  with 
epicures  so  great  as  Emerson  and  George 
Eliot,  who  both  agreed  that  the  "  Confes- 
sions" of  Rousseau  was  their  favorite 
among  all  books  ?  A  few  may  care  for  Rous- 
seau's philosophy,  may  regard  him  as  most 
wonderful  in  the  light  of  his  part  in  forg- 
ing the  French  Revolution  and  influenc- 
ing the  social  theories  of  Godwin  and 
Shelley  and  the  others,  but  it  is  on  the 
literary  grace  and  apparent  frankness  of 
the  autobiography  that  the  fascination,  if 
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not  the  fame,  of  Boassean  chiefly  rests. 
We  seldom  think  singly  of  the  Genevan 
refugees :  Bousseau  suggests  Voltaire, 
Voltaire  suggests  Bousseau;  both  were 
dogmatists  of  the  most  pronounced  type, 
necessarily  personal,  essentially  polemic; 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  their  works 
apart  from  their  lives.  The  parallel  ex- 
tends almost  remarkably,  but  we  need  not 
consider  it  further;  the  matter  of  interest 
is  the  supremacy  of  one  personality  over 
the  other.  We  owe  incalculable  debts  to 
each,  but  the  issues  for  which  they  waged 
have,  in  the  case  of  the  fittest  of  them, 
been  largely  incorporated  in  our  present 
theories,  if  not  conditions;  our  vital  in- 
terests stand  on  the  distant  hopes  of  their 
century,  and  upon  them  we  build  hopes  of 
which  they  could  not,  even  with  seers' 
wisdom,  have  dreamed.  They  remain 
great,  and  must  remain,  for  their  influ- 
ence, and  for  the  beauty  of  their  respective 
styles,  but  as  we  read  Bousseau  more,  do 
we  not  read  Voltaire  less  ?  I  offer  this 
merely  as  a  query,  but  if  the  answer  be 
affirmative  it  will  be  worth  thinking  about. 

If,  however,  we  agree  that  Bousseau's 
personality  is  the  ever-increasing  justifi- 
cation of  his  art,  as  we  must  agree  that 
Montaigne's  art  is  the  justification  of  his 
indulgence  in  personality,  we  are  no 
nearer  than  ever  to  a  definitive  idea  of 
justified  and  unjustified  personality. 

The  eighteenth  century  and  the  Napo- 
leonic decade  of  this  was  conspicuously, 
frantically,  fiagrantly  autobiographical. 
Diaries  seem  to  have  been  as  common  as 
they  are  uncommon  now,  letter-writing 
was  both  an  art  and  a  favorite  recreation  ; 
and,  altogether,  autobiography  was  made 
easy,  so  that  if,  by  any  chance  it  did  not 
occur  to  some  to  write  a  deliberate  record 
of  their  own  lives,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  their  literary  executors  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  by  use  of  journals  and 
correspondence.  The  characterizing  tone 
of  these  was  that  of  an  apologia  pro  sua 


vita,  and  the  characterizing  quality  of  the 
writers  was,  in  most  instances  be  it  con- 
fessed, not  without  necessity  for  explana- 
tion at  least. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  schools, 
new  coteries  which  marked  the  first  half 
of  this  century  in  England,  America  and 
France,  letter- writing  seems  to  have  flour- 
ished exceedingly,  and  the  matter  of 
diaries  to  have  waned  most  perceptibly. 
The  published  correspondence  of  the 
century  is  a  veritable  literary  treasure- 
house,  and  we  may  well  revel  in  it,  for  it 
is  doubtful  if  we  shall  get  much  more. 
With  increased  facility  of  communication 
has  come,  in  the  irony  of  fate,  decreased 
felicity  in  the  art  of  correspondence. 
When  Emerson  and  Sterling  wrote  yearly 
letters  to  each  other,  the  letters  had  a 
flavor  which  entitles  them  to  our  admira- 
tion. It  is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive 
the  published  correspondence  of  a  typical 
literary  man  of  the  generation  now  wax- 
ing, not  waning,  a  man  who  "writes" 
chiefly  through  a  stenographer ;  who 
probably  communicates  with  at  least  a 
score  of  persons  daily,  writing  ten  lines 
to  each,  mayhap,  and,  if  his  wife  is  on  a 
journey,  flnishes  up  a  busy  day  by  send- 
ing her  a  telegram,  as  he  goes  home,  with 
the  announcement  that  all  goes  well  and 
she  must  be  sure  to  enjoy  herself.  The 
shortest,  "scrappiest"  note  in  which 
Hawthorne  assured  his  "  Ownest  Phoebe  ** 
that  he  was  well  and  missing  her,  holds 
undeniable  charm,  and  as  much  may  be 
true  of  the  multitudinous  and  concrete 
letters  of  the  present,  but  one  is  fain  to 
doubt  that  it  will  be  so.  We  don't  keep 
journals  now ;  we  don't  pour  out  our 
inmost  hearts  to  one,  or  two,  or  a  half- 
dozen  chosen  correspondents  ;  we  haven't 
time.  So  what  do  wo  do  with  our  personal 
interests,  our  individual  convictions,  even 
our  family  affairs,  but  let  them  into  print 
at  once,  forgetting  that  what  is  hurled 
directly  at  the  dear  public  is  not  half  so 
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dear  to  the  public  heart  as  the  very,  intrins- 
ically same  personalia  would  be  if  the 
public  could  flatter  itself  that  it  was  not 
intended  these  things  should  get  abroad. 

Hawthorne,  who  disliked  personality  in 
art,  forbade  that  any  biographia  of  him 
be  written;  so  did  Matthew  Arnold;  and 
much  good,  by  the  way,  it  did,  in  either 
case  !  And  Tennyson  is  said  to  haye  told 
with  zest  of  the  old  lady  who  was  so 
revolted  by  the  publication  of  Fronde's 
life  of  Carlyle  that  she  straightway  burned 
all  the  letters  she  had  ever  received  from 
notable  men — ^a  considerable  and  grievous 
bonfire.  But  if  Tennyson  so  resented  in- 
terest in  his  person  as  to  cover  his  face 
when  passing  strangers,  and  make  his 
home  like  a  feudal  castle  for  the  exclusion 
of  hero-worshippers,  he  left  every  provis- 
ion for  the  biographical  panegyric  where- 
from  his  son  must  be  reaping  a  rich  har- 
vest, so  that,  to  some  extent,  greater  or 
less,  the  bard  must  have  looked  with 
leniency  if  not  complacency  on  the  public 
taste  for  personal  details. 

Tennyson,  however,  belonged  to  the 
mid-century  group;  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
if  he  had  belonged  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  literati  his  son  would  have  had  a 
different  task  in  the  compiling  of  a  biog- 
raphy. Nowadays,  when  Mr.  Kipling 
inscribes  a  set  of  his  works  for  Captain 
Evans  of  the  "  Iowa,"  or  sends  a  nonsense 
rhyme  to  a  child  in  Canada,  or  writes 
a  ten  line  note  expressive  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  compliment  paid  him  in 
quoting  from  his  poems  for  a  good  man's 
epitaph,  the  newspapers  print  the  note 
or  the  inscription  or  the  rhyme  while 
yet  the  ink  is  fresh;  and  whereas  we 
laugh,  in  reading  Lowell's  letters,  at  the 
note  with  which  he  sent  a  certain  young 
and  aspiring  Mr.  Howells  to  Hawthorne, 
entreating  the  great  novelist  to  "let 
this  young  man  look  at  you,  for  it  won't 
do  you  any  harm,  and  it  will  do  him  lots 
of  good,"  we  do  not  linger  two  seconds 


over  a  paragraph  in  some  column  of 
"  Literary  Chat"  in  which  is  printed  what 
the  same  Mr.  Howells  wrote  to  a  friend, 
the  week  before  last,  or  the  day  before 
yesterday,  regarding  the  prospects  of  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar  or  Hamlin  Garland. 

The  supposition  that  Mr.  Howells  or 
Mr.  Kipling  has  aught  to  do  with  the 
appearance  of  his  personal  sentiments 
in  print  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  enter- 
tained by  anyone.  Mr.  Howells  bears 
himself  with  the  dignity  of  the  old  school, 
and  is  a  modest  and  dignified  worker  in 
letters;  Mr.  Kipling  is  young  and  molded 
after  no  convention,  but  he  takes  his 
work  seriously,  believing  art  should  be 
public  and  personality  private;  and  for 
his  adherence  to  this  conviction  and  his 
refusal  to  trade  in  opinions  and  auto- 
graphed sentiments,  has  met  with  no  in- 
considerable maligning.  But  though  they 
are  above  such  pettiness,  Mr.  Howells  and 
Mr.  Kipling  are  not  all  of  the  literary  or 
would-be  literary  brotherhood.  And,  for 
another  thing — though  they  are  above 
rushing  their  personalities  into  print — 
they  are  not  (I  speak  of  them  now  as 
types,  not  as  individuals)  blessed  with  im- 
munity from  their  acquaintances,  who  en- 
joy telling  and  publishing  "what  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  time  said  to  me,"  as 
Lester  Wallack  used  to  enjoy  telling 
"what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to 
my  father."  Owing  to  the  folly  of  per- 
sons of  this  type,  and  to  the  cheapness  of 
print,  many  a  garbled  story,  distorted 
opinion  and  misleading  judgment  is  cred- 
ited to  men  and  women  who  must  pay  this 
price  for  fame.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
writers,  half  in  jest  and  all  in  earnest, 
claim  they  might  better  put  their  opinions 
directly  before  editors  and  get  pay  for 
them,  than  entrust  them  to  letters  which 
will  presently  be  printed,  or  to  conversa- 
tions which  will  presently  be  reported,  for 
the  gain  of  the  middleman  and  not  of  the 
originator.    If  the  details  of  personality 
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are  to  be  made  public  any  way^  and  if  they 
are  to  bring  a  price  to  somebody,  one  can 
hardly  blame  the  persons  for  themselyes 
turning  narrator. 

But  at  what  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  must 
this  be  done!  It  may  not  quite  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  book  in  which  that 
venerable  and  genial  ecclesiastic,  Canon 
Farrar,  set  forth,  to  the  shock  of  his  ad- 
mirers, what  Tennyson  had  said  to  him 
and  what  he  had  said  to  Tennyson  (chiefly 
the  latter),  and  in  other  chapters,  also, 
told  of  "  Men  I  Have  Known,''  in  a  way 
that  made  one  wonder  why  he  did  not  call 
it  "  Men  Who  Have  Known  Me."  It  may 
not  take  the  extreme  opposite  form  and 
All  pages  on  pages  of  fiction  or  criticism 
with  "  Ideas  I  Have  Harbored  "  instead  of 
with  a  straightforward  narrative  or  a 
direct  and  honest  judgment.  It  may  not 
descend  to  the  most  disgusting  of  all  forms 
of  personality,  in  which  men  and  women 
who  have  written  a  bright  story  or  a  keen 
article  or  two,  and  been  praised  for  them, 
take  it  into  their  heads  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  family  cats  and  their  various 
nephews  and  their  libraries  and  what  they 
said  when  they  were  four  years  old  and 
what  was  said  of  them  when  they  were  in 
kindergarten,  and  what  they  thought  of 
when  they  firsfc  saw  Paris,  is  fit  food  for 
the  public  and  worth  the  cost  of  printing. 
But  so  soon  as  it  enter  literature  in  any 
form,  the  deliberate  introduction  of  the 
personal  element  marks  the  crossing  of  a 
sort  of  "  dead  line ;  "  who  ventures  further 
takes  his  own  risk :  he  may  make  one  of 
the  most  conspicuously  successful  of  jour- 
neys into  a  territory  strewed  with  the 
wrecks  of  failures,  or  he  may  add  himself 
to  the  wrecks  of  which  it  is  true  that  no 
decent  interment,  even,  awaits  them,  but 
they  lie  offensively  visible  until  Time 
works  their  disintegration. 

A  man's  ideas  are  his  capital,  his  con- 
victions are  his  character;  he  cannot  get 
away  from  them,  and  if  he  could  he  could 


not  address  himself  to  other  men  with  any 
hope  of  success.  "  Out  of  the  fullness  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  "  and  **  out 
of  great  sorrows  men  make  little  songs," 
but  there  is  an  obtrusion  of  personality 
which  defeats  the  ends  of  ministry,  and 
there  is  a  self-effacement  which  shines, 
and  wins,  and  will  not  work  for  nil. 

A  criticism,  severe  but  just,  has  been 
made  upon  the  contribution  of  George 
Eliot  to  literature;  the  judgment  is  that, 
unfortunately,  she  obtruded  clouds  of  ideas 
when,  if  she  had  been  willing  to  be  less  of 
an  oracle,  the  great  splendid  convictions 
of  the  woman's  life  would  have  shone  forth 
with  greater  strength  and  purity  from  her 
pages.  We  love  to  talk  and  speculate 
about  the  consciousness  or  unconscious- 
ness of  genius;  it  is  a  fruitful  subject  and 
one  not  to  be  closed  to  further  discussion 
by  any  single  decree,  but  however  we  may 
cling  to  the  cherished  belief  of  the  under- 
standingness  of  art,  we  will  all  agree,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  final  estimate  of  literature 
rests  far,  far  less  on  each  writer's  formu- 
lated idea  of  what  he  was  giving  to  the 
world,  than  on  the  fibre  of  his  life  and 
the  appeal  which,  through  howe'er  so 
much  impersonalness,  it  makes  to  the 
conscious  or  sub-conscious  recognition  of 
other  men. 

"  Ergo,"  as  the  great  master  of  literary 
art  made  his  reasoners  say  when  summing 
up  an  argument — "  ergo," — but  how  shall 
we  conclude  ?  We  are  only  ruminating,  not 
doctrinating,  after  all.  It  is  not  easy  to  dic- 
tate a  principle  of  ethics  or  of  taste  and  then 
to  show  that  history  has  been  patiently 
proving  this  principle  and,  apparently, 
waiting  for  us  to  enunciate  it.  If  we  find 
that  Dr.  Johnson  labored  with  necessary 
impersonalness  on  the  Lexicon  and  left 
Boswell  to  chronicle  the  Johnsonian  opin- 
ions, mots,  and  repartee,  we  must  confront 
Lamb,  also,  who  with  frank  joyousness 
and  simple  pathos  wove  the  record  of  his 
schooldays  and  his  friends  and  relatives, 
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his  working  companions  and  his  very  table 
joys,  into  undying  literature.  If  journals 
are  no  longer  kept  and  letter-writing  is 
all  but  become  a  lost  art,  and  if,  notwith- 
standing, the  flavor  of  personality  which 
diaries  and  correspondence  one  time  ab- 
sorbed and  conveyed  must  not  now  be 
bestowed  in  novels  and  essays  and  the 
like,  shall  we  then  say  that  personality 
must  cease  to  flourish,  or  at  least  to  vaunt 
itself,  because  the  times  have  changed  ? 

Happily,  we  do  not  have  to  say.  This  is 
an  undogmatic  age,  in  which  men  are  not 


obliged  to  have  unchangeable  and  ines- 
capable opinions,  and  if  any  do  have  such 
there  is  none  that  needs  agree  to  them. 
If  one  knew  the  exact  golden  mean  be- 
tween flagrant  personality  and  the  loss  of 
all  the  little  details  of  graceful  or  gracious 
living,  it  would  avail  little  enough,  for 
there  would  be  only  one's  own  self  to 
abide  by  it.  Let  it  be  enough  to  freshen 
memory  on  a  point  or  two  and  leave 
individuality,  fairly  bespoken,  to  settle 
the  matter  of  art  and  personality. 

Clara  E.  Laughlin. 


THE   BALLADE   OF   TIMELY  VERSE 

( With  apologies  to  Austin  Dohson ) 

When  the  days  are  cold  and  the  north  winds  blow 

And  the  poet  sits  in  his  scant  hall  room 
His  pen  would  write  of  Deceml)er'8  snow; 

For  his  heart  and  his  thoughts  are  filled  with  gloom. 

He  would  sing  of  the  grave  and  eke  the  tomb, 
i3ut  the  ** Summer  Numbers"  his  thoughts  coerce — 

He  must  sing  of  color  and  growth  and  bloom — 
Then  hey!  for  untimely  "timely  verse." 

In  hot  July,  when  the  pavements  glow 

With  the  sun's  fierce  heat,  and  the  thunders  boom, 
He  craves  fresh  air,  and  the  mead*s  gay  show. 

And  would  sing  of  birds,  and  the  wood's  perfume; 

Yet  his  muse  must  a  chilly  air  assume — 
He  must  sing  cold  sports  and  their  charms  rehearse. 

For  the  " Christmas  Number"  is  on  the  loom^ 
Then  hey!  for* untimely  "timely  verse." 

When  his  heart  and  his  hand  he  would  fain  bestow 

On  a  lovely  maid,  some  lines  to  whom 
His  feathered  shaft  would  pen — then,  oh! 

(While  he  thinks  of  himself  as  a  proud  bridegroom) 

The  postman's  whistle  he  hears  below  .... 
And  his  lips,  when  he  reads,  form  a  muttered  curse — 

**  They  want  some  lines  on  the  Bicycle  Show! " 
Then  hey!  for  untimely  "timely  verse." 

ENVOY 

What  he  wills  to  do,  that  he  must  forego; 

Not  what  he  would,  but  the  flat  reverse. 
Apply  it  broadly,  you'll  find  it's  so^ 

Then  hey!  for  untimely  "timely  verse." 

'From  *'Jtist  Rhyrnes"  hy  Charles  Battell  Loomis.    By  permission  of  Mr,  R,  H,  Russell, 


[Here  Mrs.  Steyensoii  (then  11™.  Osbournel  lived  durinit  the 
beallb.] 


it  187V,  hsTiDK  uome  1*>  Honlerey  for  lier 
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WE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bruce  Porter 
—who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  erection 
of  the  memorial  fountain  to  Stevenson  in 
San  Franciaco,  as  well  as  one  of  ita  de- 
signers—for  several  photographs  of  places 
in  California  where  Stevenson  spent  much 
time  during  his  visit  to  the  West  in  1879. 
The  first  photograph  ia  of  the  old  Boni- 
facio house,  in  Monterey,  to  which  Mr, 
Colvin  alludes  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
installment  of  Stevenson's  hitherto  un- 
published letters,  which  appears  in  the 
current  number  of  Scribiier's  Magazine. 
Mr.  Colvin,  after  speaking  of  Stevenson's 
residence  at  Fontaineblcau,  Iluyfres  and 
Davos,  continues: 

"  In  the  arlist  haunts  of  the  forest  [Fontaine- 
blcau], as  is  well  known,  Stevenson  had  met  the 
Americon  lailj  who  was  fttterwacd  to  become  to 
him  so  devoted  a  wife  and  helpmate.  She  had  re- 
turned with  her  children  to  California  in  the 
autumn   of   1878.     Absence  and   ill  news  of  her 


health  brought  home  to  him  the  conviction  that 
hiB  life  was  indissoluble  bound  to  here,  and  in 
July,  1870,  he  determined  to  follow.  For  what 
must  seem  so  wild  an  errand  he  would  ask  for  no 
supplies  from  iiomc,  but  resolved,  as  a  part  of  the 
adventure,  to  test  liis  power  of  supporting  himself, 
and  eventually  others,  bj  his  own  labors  in  litera- 
ture. Accordingly,  be  made  the  journey  in  the 
steerage,  and  afterward  in  the  emigrant  train. 
To  the  prime  motive  of  economy  was  added  a  sec- 
ond— that  of  learning  for  himself  the  pinch  of  life 
as  it  is  felt  by  the  unprivileged  and  the  poor  (he 
had  long  ago  disclaimed  for  himself  the  character 
of  a  '  consistent  first-class  passenger  in  life  *)  ;  and, 
it  should  be  added,  a  third— that  of  turning  bis 
ext>eriences  to  literary  account.  On  board  ship  ha 
took  daily  notes  with  this  intent,  and  wrote,  more- 
over, '  The  Story  of  a  Lie  *  for  an  English  maga- 
zine. Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  found  his 
health,  aa  was  natural,  badly  shaken  by  the  hard- 
ships of  the  journey  ;  tried  his  favorite  open-air 
cure  for  a  short  while  at  an  Angora  goat  ranch  ; 
and  then  lived  from  mid-Auguat  to  December  at 
the  old  California  town  of  Monterey,  under  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  earlier  of  the  tollowiDg 
letters,  and  under  a  heavy  combined  strain  of  per- 
sonal anxiety  and  literary  effort.     At  the  end  of 
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the  year  he  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
lived  tor  fonr  months  in  a  workman's  lodging, 
leading  a  lile  of  frugality  amouating,  it  will  be 
seen,  to  self-imposed  penury,  and  working  always 
with  the  same  intensity  of  application,  until  his 
health  utterly  broke  down.  From  this  illness  he 
was  tended  into  life  again  by  the  joint  ministra- 
tions of  his  future  wife  and  the  physiciaa  to  whom 
his  letter  of  IhankH  will  be  found  below.  His 
marriage  ensued  in  May  ;  immediately  afterward, 
to  ti7  and  consolidate  his  recovery,  he  moved  to  a 
deserted  mining  camp  in  the  California  coast 
range,  and  has  recorded  the  aspoets  and  humors 
of  his  life  there  with  a  master's  touch  in  the  '  Sil- 
verado Squatt«rs.' " 


While  in  San  Francisco,  Stevenson  was 
much  given  to  prowling  about  the  "  Latin 
Quarter  "  of  that  cosmopolitan,  if  curiouBly 
un- Latin  town,  and  the  second  photograph 
shows  the  long  hill  upon  which  clung  some 


of  the  more  ramshackle — though  scarce- 
ly antiqne — houses  in  which  he  came  and 
went.  Portsmouth  Square,  where  the 
fountain  stands  (of  which  a  photograph 
was  published  in  The  Book  Buyer 
for  January,  1898),  was  another  of  his 
favorite  resorts,  in  the  heart  of  "bohe- 
mian  San  Francisco," 

At  Uonterey  Stevenson  used  to  frequent 
the  restaurant  of  Jnlea  Simoneau,  and 
was  fond  of  talking  with  the  old  man, 
who  had  been  bo  long  out  of  France  that 
his  country  was  scarcely  more  than  a  tradi- 
tion to  him.  He  welcomed  the  pale  Scot 
who  had  seen  Paris  and  Barbizon  so  re- 
cently, and  the  two  had  long  confabula- 
tions, literally  under  Simonean's  own  vine 
and  fig  tree,  for  the  old  man  had  a  large 


lTbe"Lalln  Quarter  "and  the  "Barbery  Coast."— Referred  Win  "Tlie  Wreckers."! 
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garden  in  which  he  worked  as  he  discussed 
times  and  customs  with  his  visitor.     In 
some  of  StevenBon's  letters  pabliahed  this 
month  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  he  refers 
to  Simoneau  and  to  the  talks  they  bad. 
Something  very  like  a  friend ship^ripened 
between  them,  and 
Stevenson,  years  af- 
terward, gave  him  a 
copyof  "Dr.Jekyll" 
with  an  inscription, 
which  we  reproduce 
from    Mr,    Porter'a 
photograph. 
Ji 
Mr. William  Arch- 
er, widely  known  as 
dramatic    critic   of 
the  London  World, 
has  just   sailed  for 
England  after  a  vis- 
it of  several  weeks 
in  America,  where 
be  has  been  making 
notes    for    articles 
npon  the  American 
stage,    "This  ia  the 
first  time   that  an 
English     dramatic 
jcritic  baa  been  sent 
to  America  for  the 
special  purpose   of 
Btudyingthe  theatre 
and     reporting    to. 

the  English  public  sixosKiu  i 

upon   the  progress 

of  dramatic  art,"  writes  the  Tribunt^a 
Loudon  correspondent,"and  the  fact  that 
a  writer  conspicuous  for  independent 
judgment  and  honesty  of  purpose  should 
receive  a  commission  of  this  nature  from 
an  English  periodical  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance." Mr.  Archer  ia  Scottish,  an  Ed- 
inburgh University  man,  a  barrister,  au- 
thor of  a  "Life  of  Macready"  and  a 
translator  of  Ibsen,  with  whom  he  is  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship.    Those  who 


have  met  Mr.  Archer  during  his  visit 
will  regret  his  too  early  return  to  Eng- 
land. 

jt 
Some  time  ago  it  was  announced  that 
Messrs.  Copeland  &  Day  would  publish  a 
novelby  Mr.  Arthur 
Stan  wood  Pier,  of 
The  Youth's  Com- 
/lawi'ora,  dealing  with 
the  unfamiliar  as- 
pects of  Harvard 
life  presented  in  tho 
"  Summer  School " 
at  Cambridge.  The 
book  bae  now  been 
transferred  to 
Messrs.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  who  are 
preparing  to  issue  it 
immediately  under 
the  title  of  "The 
Pedagogues."  The 
same  firm  has  in 
hand,  for  publica- 
tion in  a  small  vol- 
ume, Mrs.  Charlotte 
Perkins  Stetson's 
short  story,  "  The 
Yellow  Wall  Pa- 
per." This  appeared 
originally  in  the 
New  England  Ma- 
gazine, and  attract- 
s  HiB  PORCH  ,  ed  no  little  atteQ- 

tion  by  its  quality  of 
weirdnesH,  which  is  now  abundantly  sug- 
gested in  the  cover  design  made  by  Mr.  E. 
B.  Bird  for  the  little  hook.  Still  another 
interesting  undertaking  is  a  New  England 
Primer,  which  Mr.  Lindsay  Swift,  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  is  editing  for 
Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  It  is  not  a 
reprint  of  the  old  New  England  Primer, 
but  is  merely  such  another  compilation  of 
new  and  old  epigrams  as  a  contemporary 
editor  might  be  expected  to  make.     These 
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are  old  enough  to  include  8ome  of  the 
ancient  Primer  veraea,  and  new  enough  to 
have  a  place  for  Stevenson. 
jt 
The  accompanying  portrait  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Brown  is  taken  from  his  narrative 
of  adventure  "On  the  South  African 
Frontier,"  just  published  by  the  Seribnera. 
Ht.  Paul  dn  Chaillu  used  to  saj  that  a 
traveler  in  Africa,  and  particularly  an  ex- 
plorer of  unknown  districts,  was  almost 
sure  to  get  the  fever  of  discovery  in  hia 
blood,  so  that  he  waa  bound  to  go  back 
again  and  get  into  greater  dangers  than 
ever.  Something  like  this  aeems  to  have 
befallen  Mr.  Brown,  for  he  is  preparing 
now  to  return  to  Matabeleland. 


pamphlet.  Putting  aside 
all  consideration  of  Mr. 
Winsor  as  a  historian,  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  bow 
he  became  a  librarian. 
Prom  hia  earliest  boyhood 
he  showed  the  orderliness 
of  his  mind  by  systema- 
tizing, one  may  almost 
aay  cataloguing,  all  the  knowledge  of 
which  lie  possessed  himself.  Through  his 
early  manhood  be  devoted  himself  to  let- 
ters pure  and  simple.  Thus  it  happened 
that  in  1866  he  was  made  a  trustee  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  A  report  which 
he  wrote  in  this  capacity  showed  such  a 
comprehension  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
institution  that  in  18G8,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Jewett,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  post  of   Librarian,  and   held    it 


Mr.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Cheanutt  have  shown  clearly 
enough  that  the  writing  of  good  booka  is 
not  confined  to  the  dominant  race  in 
America.  Now  they  are  to  be  joined  in 
the  ranks  of  authorship  by  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  who,  to  be  sure,  has  pub- 
lished important  articles  in  magazines, 
but  never  up  to  this  time  baa  issued  a 
book.  He  is  at  work,  for  Messrs.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  upon  hia  first  volume, 
"The  Future  of  the  American  Negro," 
which  will  probably  be  published  in  the 
autumn. 


In  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder 
haa  recently  prepared  a  memoir  of  Justin 
Winsor,  which  is  printed  also  as  a  separate 
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until  1877,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
Harvard  College  Library.  Hia  career  as  a 
"  BpecialiBt,"  in  a  word,  grew  naturally  and 
swiftly  out  of  hia  general  familiarity 
with  bookB  read  merely  for  hia  own  pur- 
poaes. 

It  may  well  he  doabted  whether  the 
next  librarian  for  Boston  can  be  so  readily 
found.  The  aucceaaor  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Pntnam  muat  in  all  probability  be  a  "  pro- 
fessional." To  fill  hia  place  until  a  per- 
manent appointment  can  be  made  the 
Tmsteea  have  wisely  selected  Mr,  Whit- 
ney, whose  experience  for  many  years  aa 
head  of  the  catalogue  department  and  in 
other  duties  connected  with  the  library, 
has  made  him  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  its  workings.  He  is  of  the  Yale  class 
of  1S56,  which  marks  him  precisely  as  the 
contemporary  of  Mr.  Channcey  M.  Depew, 


and  comes  of  the  Whitney  family  of 
Korthampton  which  has  left  its  indelible 
mark  upon  American  scholarship.  If,  as 
it  is  said,  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion ia  reaponsible  for  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Putnam  to  Washington,  perhaps  it  is  best 
to  defer  all  speculations  about  his  perma- 
nent successor  in  Boston  until  after  the 
convention  of  the  Association  in  Atlanta 
early  in  May.  The  Atlanta  ConsHtuiion 
says  that  "  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  it  is  un- 
deratood,  will  be  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Library  Association 
at  the  coaveutioa."  The  city  of  Atlanta 
haa  recently  accepted  his  gift  of  1100,000 
for  a  free  library. 

Mr.  Frank  Teigh,  of  Toronto,  sends  as 
a  photograph  of  Mr.  Qeorge  Eennan'a 
summer  home  on  Gape  Breton,  at  that 
Baddeck  which  Mr.  Warner  discovered  so 


[From  OD  uuaUur  photograph,] 
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loDg  ago.  It  seemB  to  be  a 
particularly  good  picture  of 
the  fence  behind  which  Mr. 
Kennan  retiree  from  publici- 
ty, but  one  can  easily  iniagine 
the  comfort  and  charm  of 
such  a  lodge,  well  out  of  the 
noisy  neighborhood  of  great 
cities  and  battlefields.  Mr. 
Kennan's  new  book  upon  the 
Spanish  War,  jnst  published 
by  The  Century  Co.,  is  re- 
viewed on  another  page. 

The  accompanying  portrait 
of  Mr,  Arthur  Nikisch,  who 
remains  a  splendid  memory 
to  all  those  who  saw  him  con- 
duct the  Boston  Symphony 
Concerts,  is  taken  from  Mr. 
W.  J.  Henderson's  "  The  Or- 
chestra and  Orchestral  Mu- 
sic," which  the  Scribners  have 
recently  published, 
jt 

There  is  as  yet  no  feminine  

branch  of  the  Haety  Padding 
Club  in  Eadcliffe  College,  yet 
the    Pudding  theatricals  no 

1  onger  find  their  only  rivals  in  the  mascu-  by  Messrs.  Walter  Camp  and  Lewis  S. 
line  performances  of  Harvard  students.  Welch,  assisted  by  well-known  professors. 
An  operetta,  written  by  a  member  of  the  instructors  and  graduates,  is  expected  to 
RadcliSe  class  of  '99,  has  just  been  pre-  allure  the  "  sons  of  Eli,"  "  Here,"  say  the 
seuted  with  such  success  in  Cambridge  by  publishers,  Messrs.  L.  C.Page  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
the  Badcliffe  Glee  Club  that,  in  the  Ian-  ton,  "will  be  found  the  secret  of  the  '  Yale 
guage  of  the  newspaper,  "  standing  room  spirit ' — or  '  Yale  luck,'  as  her  opponents 
only  "  was  left  at  an  early  hour.  If  this  term  it  "—and  many  other  things  which 
suggests  a  throng,  the  Zompoon  is  supposed  many  other  men  besides  those  of  Yale 
to  have  done  better  when  it  described  the  will  be  glad  to  know  about.  Is  it  not  a 
swimming'taok  in  the  new  Radcliffe  gym-  curious  fact  that  so  many  Yale  publica- 
nasium,  opened  several  months  ago,  as  tions  in  recent  years  have  borne  a  Boston 
having  "  a  capacity  of  fifty  thousand  imprint  ?  Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Go. 
gals."  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  almost  the  author- 

•*'  ized   Yale  publishers.     Now,  alas,  their 

"  Yale,  Her  Campus,  Class  Booms  and     hooks  are  scattered,  or  on  the  point  of 
Athletics,"  is  the  title  by  which  a  new  book     dispersion.  The  creditors'  trustees  have  re- 
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ceatly  sent  out  to  publishers  and  authors 
interested  in  the  list  a  pamphlet  setting 
forth  the  precise  status  of  all  the  books 
published  bj  the  firm.  This  was  well 
enough  so  long  as  its  information  could 
he  restricted  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
meant;  hut  the  Boston  Transcript  hae 
printed  an  abstract  of  it  which  must 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  annoyance  in 
various  quarters.  The  public,  which  is 
supposed  merely  to  buy  books,  learns  here 
just  how  they  stood  in  the  publishers' 
eyes  and  upon  what  terms  the  writers  were 
willing  to  have  them  printed.  The  num- 
bers of  unsold  copies,  the  royalty  percent- 
ages, the  portions  of  first  editions  exempt 
front  copyright — all  these  secrets  of  the 
inner  office  are  exposed  to  the  light  of 
day.    The  public  may  he  entertained,  but 


IFromthephototr™' 
hlBwork8.   Byoour 

some  of  the  writers  certainly  will  not  be 
amused  by  seeing  how  much  better  terms 
than  theirs  other  writers  had  the  power  of 
making  with  their  publishers. 

Admirers  of  Daudet  will  soon  have  the 
opportunity  of  possessing  his  complete 
works  in  a  sumptuous  English  garb.  It 
is  made  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
of  Boston.  Parisian  artists  furnish  the 
illustrations,  and  American  translators, 
of  whom  Miss  Katharine  Frescott 
Wormelcy  and  Mr.  Charles  de  Kay  are 
perhaps  the  best  known,  supply  the  Eng- 
lish text.  Professors  Hrandor  Matthews 
and  William  P.  Trent  are  contributing 
introductions  to  some  of  the  volumes, 
which  are  to  reach  a  total  number  of 
twenty-four.  The  last  of  them  wiU  con- 
tain both  the  "  Memoirs,"  hy  LSon  Daudet, 
the  novelist's  son,  and  "  My  Brother  and 
I :  Recollections  of  Infancy  and  Youth," 
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aa  such  a  seventeenth-ceDtarj  Jules 
Verne    production   might   be   sup- 
posed.    The  stanza  beueath  the  por- 
trait is  translated  : 
"  All  weary  with  the  earth  too  soon, 

1  took  in  J  flight  into  the  skies, 
Iteholcling  there  the  aun  and  moon 

Where  now  the  Gods  eonrront  mj'  ejes." 
Jt 

We  reproduce  this  month,  from 
Mr.  Coater'B  collection,  old  photo- 
graphs of  John  Neal  at  about  seven- 
ty, John  a.  Smc,  N.  p.  Willis  and 
Captain  Mayne  Reid  of  blessed  mem- 
ory to  boys  who  were  boys  twenty- 
tive  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  portrait 
of  Neal  was  made  by  M.  F.  King  ; 
t  hat  of  Saxe  by  Saronj  &  Co. ;  that 
of  Willis  by  A.  A,  Turner,  and  Mayne 
Keid's  by  Maull  &  Co.,  of  London. 


[.Br  oourteay  of  Hessn.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.] 

by  Ernest  Daudet.  Several  portraits  will 
be  included,  among  them  this  interesting 
one,  which  wo  reproduce  by  the  pub- 
lisher's permission. 

jt 

The  portrait  of  Br.  Hale  also  is  taken 
fromthe  new  coUectiveeditiOQof  his  works, 
DOW  in  course  of  publication  by  the  same 
Boston  firm. 

J* 

The  portrait  of  Monsieur  Savinien- 
Eercule  de  Cyrano  Bergerac  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  an  amusing  little  book  just 
issued  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co. 
It  is  a  reproduction  of  a  contemporary  en- 
graving of  the  original  portrait  of  the 
redoubtable  hero,  painted  by  Zacharie 
Heince.  The  volume  is  a  translation  of 
Cyrano's  marvelous  romance,  "  A  Voyage 
to   the   Moon,"  and    is   as   entertaining 


Through    an    inadvertence,    the 
picture  in  the  April  Book   Buyer 
taken    from    Mr.     Charles  Battell 
Loomis's  book  of  deathless  rhymes 
(which    he    modestly    calls   "Just 
Rhymes")  was  said  to  be  the  cover- 
design,  when  it  was,  in  fact,  a  spirited  il- 
lustration of  one  of  the  spirited  poems. 
Miss  Cory's  pictures  are  an  extra  attrac- 
tion in  this  work,  though  even  without 
them  we  should  have  to  recommend  it  to 
all  persons  who  find  themselves  afliicied 
with  pessimism   or  other  spring  fevers. 
We  reprint  on  another  page  Mr,  Loomis's 
"Ballade  of  Timely  Verse,"  and  wish  we 
had  room  for  another  picture. 

Another  of    Mr.   Robert   II.   Russell's 

publications  is  a  series  of  four  cleverly 
colored  prints,  retouched  by  the  hand  of 
the  artist.  Miss  Pamela  Colman  Smith,  il- 
lustrating "Trelawny  of  the  Wells."  Mr. 
Russell  also  issues  a  handsome  series  of 
lithographs  by  Will  Rothenstein,  called 
"  English  Portraits,"  including  some 
twenty-five  subjects,  from  Thomas  Hardy 
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and  Ellen  Terry  to  Henry  James  and 
William  Ernest  Henley. 
jt 
Mr.  Chester  S.  Lord,  the  managing  edi- 
tor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  in  a  review  of 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams's  "  Stolen  Story, 
and  Other  Newspaper  Sto- 
ries,"  printed   on  uiother 
page,  refers  to  the  stories  as 
reprinted  from  the  maga- 
zines.    It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  in  their  present  form 
several  of  the  stories  have 
been  partly  re-written,  and 
one   added  which  has  not 
been  printed  before.     This 
one,  the  story  of  "The  Old 
Beporter,"  the  longest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important 
story  of  all  the  seven,  was  jksu  i,n(t 

written  expressly  for  the 
book  with  a  view  to  rounding  out  the  whole 
sabject  and  showing  jnst  what  is  the  effect 
npon  character  of  the  news-gathering  and 
news- writing  depicted  in  the  foregoing 
stories.  Whether  or  not "  The  Old  Re- 
porter" is,  as  has  been  said,  the  strongest 
work  the  yonng  author  has  yet  done,  it  is 
at  least  his  most  serious  and  significant 
contribution  to  this  subject.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's portrait  is  made  from  hia  latest 
photograph. 


The  April  number  of  In  Lantern  Land, 
Mr.  Charles  Dexter  Allen's  new  paper,  has 
for  supplement  an  interesting  book-plate 
designed  by  Mr.  Jjouis  J.  Bhead  for  the 
dramatic  books  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Pool,  of 
the   Rowfant   Club,  in   Cleveland.     This 
newest  comer  in  the  some- 
what thickly  planted  field  of 
periodical  literature  seems 
to  justify  itself  month  by 
month,  for  it  is  as  modest  as 
it  is  entertaining,  and    as 
well  printed  as  written. 
ji 
The  Scribners   announce 
a  new  book  of  short  stories 
by    Mr.   Richard    Harding 
Davis  which    will   contain 
most  of  the  shorter  sketches 
inLLun  done  during  the  last  three 

years.  It  will  take  its  title 
from  that  of  the  first  story, "  The  Lion  and 
the  Unicorn,"  which  is  to  appear  in  the 
Angnst  (Fiction)  number  of  Scribnar's 
Magazine.  Mr.  Davis  is  to  be  married  on 
the  fourth  of  this  month,  at  Marion, 
Mass.,  to  Miss  Cecil  Clark, 
jt 
The  Appletons  report  that  the  sales  of 
"David  Harum,"  by  the  late  Edward 
Noyes  Westcott,  average  nearly  1500  copies 
a  day.  The  Rambler. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOWERS 

The  Lily  praises  Qod  with  open  heart, 

The  Rose  in  perfumed  chambers  praja  apart. 

The  Tulip  flashes  lilie  a  trumpet's  blare 

Love's  blood-red  banner  answering  LoTe's  prayer. 

Crocus  and  Daisy  their  snug  aeorets  keep. 
Of  the  spring  wakening  and  the  winter  »leep: 

While  lowly  Grass  and  Dandelion  lay 
Their  green  and  gold  to  deck  the  king's  highway. 
— /VwB  "  From  SwMti  Ridgt,  and  Other  Interna,"  by  Julia  Ward  Soot.     By  permianon  of  Mutn. 
HatightoH,  Mifflm  Jb  Co. 
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SOME   NOTES   OF  STEVENSON'S   CHILDHOOD 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  surveying  his 
"  own  romantic  town  "  from  the  f  urzy 
ridge  of  Blackford  Hill,  speaks  of  Edin- 
burgh "flinging  her  white  arms  to  the 
sea."  On  a  main  vein  of  one  of  these 
broad  arms,  at  8  Howard  Place,  Robert 
Lewis  Balfour  Stevenson  was  born  No- 
vember i;i,  1S50,  No.  8  is  in  a  street  of 
modest  houses  with  a  strip  of  garden  in 
front  like  the  neighboring  Comely  Bank, 
where  the  newly  married  CarljleB  became 
householders.  Stevenson's  parents  lived 
in  this  suburban  outpost  of  Ms  precipi- 
tous city  till  be  was  nearly  seven  ;  his 
second  home  was  opposite,  ere  they  settled 
in  the  more  central  17  lleriot  How,  which 
for  years  was  Mrs.  Stevenson's  Edinburgh 
home.  One  side  of  Louis's  birthplace 
fitced  the  bitter  east,  and  when  the  wind 
blew  from  that  quarter  it  brought  a 
smack  of  the  sea  from  the  not  far  distant 
(ierman  Ocean.  In  his  nursery,  with  its 
windows  oft-times  salt-encrusted,  little 
Lew  heard  how  "the  dogs  of  war"  had 
been  slipped,  and  prayed  with  childish 
fervor  for  our  troops  then  iu  the  Crimea. 


He  being  a  pacific  little  chap,  intimated 
he  would  never  be  a  soldier,  for  the  very 
wise  reason  he  neither  wanted  to  kill  any- 
one, nor  be  shot  himself.  Before  he  left 
Howard  Place  R.  L.  8.  was  often  pictured 
by  the  camera,  so  we  can  judge  what  man- 
ner of  small  boy  dwelt  there.  He  was 
taken  in  his  first  short  clothes  as  a  baby 
on  his  mother's  knee,  with  an  absurdly 
broad  face,  but  the  life  of  the  body,  the 
eyes,  were  even  then  radiant  with  vivacity. 
Iq  that  initial  photograph,  though  set  in 
such  a  plump  face,  the  almond-shaped  eyes 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  author  we 
love,  brimful  of  mirth  and  sunlight.  Again 
he  WHS  taken  at  eighteen  months,  looking 
very  complacent,  and  when  twice  that  age 
he  was  immortalized  in  a  blue  pelisse 
trimmed  with  astrachan.  A  friend  of  his 
mother's  recalled  how  he  escorted  her  to 
town  in  this  dress,  and  to  entertain  her  on 
the  uphill  road,  repeated  hymns,  emphasiz- 
ing his  recitations  with  wavings,  she  says, 
of  "  the  dear  little  baby  hands."  Evidently 
the  speaking  gestures,  the  shrugs  and 
flourisiies  with  which  he  accentuated  his 
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speech  were  not,  as  many 
thought,  an  acquired  ec- 
centricity, but  were  an 
inborn  habit. 

Under    the    laat-men- 
tioned  photograph  of  him 
Mrs.  Steveneon  wrote  in 
Gummy's    album,    "Our 
Smoutie    in    the    Manse 
garden."  It  was  his  father 
who  in  these  days  of  yore 
dubbed     him    "  Smout," 
He  also  changed  the  spell- 
ing  of  his  Smont'e   reg- 
istered  name.      A  town 
councillor    called    Lewis 
(who    is   still  alive)   in- 
curred   Mr.    Stevenson's 
conservative  wrath,  by  his 
radical  views,  so  the- en- 
gineer ordained  that  little 
"  Lew,"   ae    his    mother 
and    nurse    called    him, 
should  spell  the  name  ho 
got  from    his    maternal 
grandfather  in  theFrench 
manner.   Mrs,  Stevenson 
regretted  the  change,  and 
also  was  grieved  when  her 
boy,  objecting  to   being 
cumbered  with  so  many 
initials,  ceased  to  use  her     NtkaraSHowiHDiT- 
maiden  name.     It  is  an 
honored  name,  for  the  Balfours,  Lairds  of 
Pilrig,  were  a  staunch  religious  race  of 
gentle  blood  and  pedigree.     On  the  lintel 
of  their  house,  which  still  stands  between 
Edinburgh  and  her  port  of  Leith,  is  in- 
scribed the  tenets  of  their  belief,  "For  we 
know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle  were  dissolved  we  have  a  build- 
ing of  God,  not  made  with  hands  eternal 
in  the  heavens." 

Mrs.  Stevenson  and  her  girlish-looking 
little  son  in  his  blue  pelisse  days  had  ar- 
gumentative skirmishes,  an  uncommon 
occurrence,  for  Louis'  mother,  in  order  "to 


make  life  pleasant  for  her  delicate  boy, 
looked  on  well-nigh  every  thing  from  his 
point  of  view.  Their  dispute  was  this: 
He  held  that  the  Manse  of  Golinton, 
where  dwelt  Mrs.  Stevenson's  father,  the 
Reverend  Lewis  Balfour,  was  the  nicest 
house  in  all  the  world.  This  old  manse 
little  Lew  embalmed  for  us  in  an  essay,  as 
well  as  making  it  the  central  spot  in  his 
"Child's  Garden  of  Verses."  There  he 
frolicked  and  "  supposed  "  with  his  play- 
mate cousins,  imagining,  encountering, 
and  finally  killing  a  giant  he  called 
"  Bunker  "  which  with  his  supernatural 
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brown  eyes  he  saw  haanting  the  garden 
ground.    There  he  became  a  ship-wrecked 
sailor,  and  to  sustain  life  in  his  supposed 
Crusoe  state  fed  on    buttercups,  which 
proved  poisonous  to  both  him  and  his 
man  Friday.    The  old  manse  lay  in  a 
green  hollow,  but  a  few  miles  from  gray 
Edinburgh.     Mrs.   Stevenson,  who    had 
been  reared  in  that 
well-beloTed     house, 
cordially  agreed  with 
Lonis  that  the  Hanse 
of    Colinton    was    a 
delectable  place,  but 
she  insisted,  so  aa  to 
expel  discontent  and 
repining    from    her 
son's  mind,  that  since 
Howard    Place    was 
their  tury  own  home, 
it     roust,      without 
doubt,  be  the  nicest 
house  in  the  uniTerse. 
Throughout  these 
early   photographs 
there  are  curious  tra- 
ces of  likeness  to  both 
his  parents.    He  had 
the  broad  brow,  the 
wide-apart    eyes    of 
the  Stevensons;    the 

well- chiseled   nose—  B™vm»oK- 

the  touch  of  race  be-  '^™"  "  "'"'^P"' 

longing  to  tbe  Balfours.  His  friend,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Henley,  described  him,  when  he 
grew  to  man's  estate,  as  "  thin-legged, 
thin-chested,  slight  unspeakably."  His 
father  and  mother  were  of  goodly  pres- 
ence. Their  son  seemed  to  belong  to  an- 
other race  and  nation,  for  he  became 
strangely  un-British  in  appearance.  His 
father  was  an  unmistakable  Scot,  "  fu'  o* 
seriousness,"  like  Eab,  that  Edinburgh 
dog  whose  memory  Dr.  John  Brown  made 
immortal.  Underneath  dependable  Mr. 
Stevenson's  grave  exterior  there  lay  a 
very  tender  and  sentimental  heart.    Lonis 


tells  UB  his  father  was  given  to  freakish 
fancies  and  had  a  vivid  Celtic  imagina- 
tion.   "  I  loved  the  romanc9  of  my  work," 
the  engineer  said  to  a  lady  at  his  own 
table,  speaking  of  the  difiiculty  of  getting 
a  foothold  for  the  foundations  of  Skerry- 
Tore  Lighthouse,  owing  to  the  swinging 
seas.    "  Smout's  "  ambition,  when  he  was 
a  small  child,  as  we 
read  in  tbe  "  Garden 
of  Verses,"  was  to  be 
a    "  Leerie,"    as    all 
Edinburgh    children 
call  their  lamplight- 
er.   A  Stevensonian 
love    of    lamps    was 
naturally  inborn   in 
little  Lew,  for  he  was 
"  Heir   to   thoee    lights 
that  guard  the  Scot* 
tish  coast." 
He  felt 

"The  birthright  of  tbe 
blood  from  whence 
he  came." 
The  tales  he  liked 
bestrwhen  small  were 
tboae  his  father  told 
him  so  graphically  of 
his  own  and  his  sires' 
dghts  with  the  sea. 
Louis  had  a  profound 
admiration   for   any 
relics  of  the  past  that  told  a  scrap  of  the 
history  of  the  "  venerable  city  "  which  he, 
exiled  in  Samoa,  vowed  he  must  always 
think  of  as  home.  Someone  lately  recalled 
how  Mr.  Stevenson  the  elder  used  to  look 
down  on  a  mill-lade  near  Howard  Place 
and  point  to   the  succulent  giant  hem- 
locks that  flourished  there.   He  moralized 
and   conjectured  over  these    herbaceous 
symbols  of  country  days.  His  sentimental 
regard  for  these  town-surrounded  plants 
was  more  what  one  would  have  expected 
from  the  theatrical-looking,  imaginative 
R.  L.  S.,  not  from  the  staid,  practical  cit- 
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Laureate,  also  as  a  boy  Baw,  and  hearkened 
while 

"  The  Mafitur  whispered. 
Follow  the  Gleam." 

We  read  in  Tennyson's  Life,  "  Then  waa 


izen,  Thomas  Stevenson.  Louis  had  a 
tropical,  neurotic  temperament ;  but, 
though  he  had  not  her  physical  beauty, 
he  luckily  inherited  from  hia  mother  her 
cheerful,  mobile  spirit,  and  this  sunshiny 

heritage  was  a  great  help  to  him,  for  it     heard  the  oroak  of  the  raven,  the  harsh 
carried  him  heroically  and  triumphant-     voice  of  those  who  were  unsympathetic, 
ly  through  the  "  Land  of  Counterpane."     Still  the  inward  voice  told  him  to  follow 
Another  portrait  of  his     ideal."      Louis 

the  future    Tusitala 
was   taken   when  he 
was  six.    It  was  then 
he  dictated  the  first 
of    his    manuscripts 
deemed  worthy  to  be 
kept.    From  the  time 
he  could  chatter  he 
had  confided  to  his 
"  two  niothers  "  con- 
fused stories,  so  ea- 
gerly told  as  to  be 
incomprehensible, 
which  he  commanded 
them  to  write  down. 
His  uncle,  David  Ste- 
venson,oflerod  a  prize 
for  an  essay  on  Mo- 
ses.   Lew,  nnable  to 
write,foundhismoth- 
er  a  conscientious  a- 
mannensis.  He  could 
not,    however,     rest 
while  she  transcribed 
his  ideas,  so  he  drew 
grotesque  illustrations  of  the  escaping  Is- 
realites,  with  hands,  which  we  see  in  this 
photograph,  have  already  become  pain- 
fully thin,  for  the  fat  of  childhood  had 
melted  away  before  his  excessive  nervous 
energy.    These  amazing  illustrations  were 
pictures  of  the  escaping  Israelites  loaded 
with  modern  baggage  and  smoking  vigor- 
ously.    This  six-year  old  portrait  reveals 
him  to  us  angular  and  boyish,  no  longer  a 
roguish,  contented  child.      Already    his 


was  resolved  to  let 
this  light  be  his  guid- 
ing star,  80  in  course 
of  time  he  gave  up 
all  idea  of  following 
his  hereditary  trade, 
the  juvenile  ambition 
to  be  a  "  Leerie  licht 
the  Lamp,"  faded, 
and  he  became  in- 
stead the  famous"teI- 
ler  of  tales,"  as  his 
Samoans  named  him, 
the  Master  Stylist, 
the  "Virgil  of  Prose," 
to  his  contempora- 
ries. 

His  nurse,  Alison 
Cunningham,  or 
"  Cummy,"  as  he 
called  this  "  angel  of 
his  infant  life,"  has 
won  a  world-wide  re- 
mre"  putation  by  reason  of 

(Hand.  Taken  about  I8T0)  her  charge's  dedica- 
tion to  her  in  his  "Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,"  She  came  to  help,  to  guide  and  to 
guard  her  whey-faced  little  Lew  when  he 
was  eighteen  months  old,  and  is  the  only 
one  left  of  the  Howard  Place  household  to 
bear  testimony,  to-day,  of  his  winsome  pa- 
tience when  imprisoned  for  long  months  by 
her  "  bright  fireside  nursery  clime,"  This 
faithful  Alison  Cunningham  was  born  on 
the  North  side  of  the  Forth  within  sight 
of  Queensferry,  where  her  laddie's  rela- 
eager  gaze  had  caught  sight  of  The  Gleam  tive  and  puppet,  David  Balfour,  was  kid- 
which  also  came  to  Tennyson  which  the     napped  and  carried  off  in  the  "  Covenant." 
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Cummy  came  of  well-to-do,  capable,  Fife 
folk,  and  had  the  benefit  of  a  sound  educa- 
tion. She  thoroughly  enjoyed  leading  her 
charge  through  his  "  dear  land  of  story 
books,"  and  before  he  could  decipher 
print,  she  had  given  him  a  sure  founda- 
tion, by  having  more  than  once  read  to 
him  from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 

Her  parlor  in  Edinburgh  is  full  of  keep- 
sakes of  "her  son,*'  for  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
appreciating  Cummy 's  heart-whole  devo- 
tion, allowed  her  to  share  her  only  child 
with  her.  Cummy  had  his  youthfully  fair 
locks  shorn  just  before  he  wrote  on  Moses. 
She  has  his  favorite  plaything,  a  tea-set 
given  to  him  when  in  Howard  Place,  and 
there  are  dictated  letters,  or  those  written 
with  childish  clearness  by  himself  to  his 
"  second  mother  "  when  she  was  absent,  all 
coaxingly  signed  "your  loving  little  son," 
or  "  your  ain  laddie."  She  has  mementoes 
of  all  the  places  at  home  and  abroad  she 
visited  with  him.  Everyone  of  his  photo- 
graphs, from  "  the  Baby  to  the  Bar,"  his 
mother  gave  her.  "  The  next  collection," 
Mrs.  Stevenson  said,  in  the  hearing  of  her 
beloved  Louis,  who  had  then  published 
"  her  first  grandson,"  as  she  called  "  An 
Inland  Voyage,"  "  will  be  from  the  Bar  to 
a  Baronet."  *'  No,"  prophetically  said 
Louis,  his  beaming  eyes  looking  down 
tenderly  on  his  two  mothers,  "  it  will  be 
from  the  Bar  to  the  Burial."  He  was 
right:  Cummy  has  the  picture  of  his 
mountain  grave.  She  has  a  shelf  full  of  his 
own  works,  and  in  her  bookcase  are  some 
of  his  nursery  favorites  which  they  read 
together. 

In  his  student  davs,  whether  it  was  en- 
gineering  or  law  he  studied,  Louis  was  not 
popular  with  his  cotemporaries.  His  dis- 
like for  athletics,  his  quixotic  tilting 
against  all  convention,  which  the  spoilt 
only  child  indulged  in  when  he  grew  up 
and  first  received  checks  and  reverses, 
made  him  poor  company  for  strong,  law- 
abiding  youths.     As  a  legal  student,  he 


however,  met  one  who  became  his  most 
popular  friend  —  Sir  Walter  Simpson. 
"  The  Bart,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
in  years  and  experiences  was  Louis's  sen- 
ior, so  he  had  a  kindly  forbearance  and 
patience  with  the  supersensitive  young 
Stevenson's  elusive  chimeras  and  f  rettings. 
Louis  spent  many  an  evening  talking  bril- 
liantly in  the  Bart.'8  "  Baronial  Halls,"  as 
Sir  Walter's  snug  bachelor  quarters  were 
named.  Simpson,  besides  acquiring  "  The 
Art  of  Golf,"  which  he  expounded  so  well 
in  print,  canoed  for  a  pastime  on  the  Forth 
in  the  long-lit  summer  evenings.  The 
Stevensons  lived  at  Swanston  near  Edin- 
burgh, from  April  to  October,  so  when  his 
friend  was  boating  R.  L.  S.  dreamed  among 
his  "  Hills  of  Home" — the  Pentlands;  but 
he  heard  enviously  of  the  canoeing,  for  he 
loved  both  boats  and*  sea.  A  barge  scheme, 
his  friend,  "  the  Bart."  and  he  were  con- 
cocting, not  being  formed  before  the  Aug- 
ust vacation,  it  struck  the  two  advocates 
they  might  test  how  it  felt  to  sail  through 
happy  autumn  fields.  Sir  Walter  proposed 
and  planned  the  cruise  in  their  "  fleet  and 
footless  beasts  of  burthen  "  the  Arethusa 
and  the  CigareUe,'iirh\ch.  bore  them  through 
Belgian  and  French  water-ways  in  1876. 
It  was  Louis'  first  venture  in  canoeing, 
and  his  record  of  it,  brought  out  in  the 
spring  of  1878,  was  his  first  venture  in 
publishing.  One  of  the  earliest  copies  of 
"  An  Inland  Voyage  "  he  sent  to  his  nurse, 
and  he  wrote  on  its  ribbed  page  : 

"  My  dear  Cummy  : 

"  If  you  had  not  taken  so  much  trouble  with  me 
all  the  years  of  my  childhood,  this  little  book  would 
never  have  been  written.  Many  a  long  night  you 
sat  up  with  me  when  I  was  ill.  I  wish  I  could 
hope,  by  way  of  return,  to  amuse  a  single  evening 
for  you  with  my  little  book.  But,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  it,  I  know  you  will  think  kindly  of 

"The 'Author." 

Though  soon  after  "  The  Author  "  wand- 
ered, like  many  a  Scot,  away  from  old 
friends  and  old  scenes  he  forgot  neither. 
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**  0  still  ayont  the  muckle  sea. 
Still  are  ye  dear  and  kind  to  me, 
Auld  Reekie  still  and  on," 

he  cried  ont  in  home-Bick  longing  to  his 
oft-abused  native  city.  To  Gummy,  who 
continued  to  dwell  in  his  inclement  town, 


he,  by  many  deeds  of  kindness,  by  many 
words  of  love,  let  her  feel  he  remained, 
though  parted  by  years  and  distance,  a 
truly  grateful  son  to  his  second  mother. 

Eve  BlantyrB  Simpson. 
Edinburgh,  1899. 


hu%dU^%  I  * 


STEVENSON'S  INSGKTPTION  IN  "CUMMY's"  EARLY  COPY  OP  ''AN  INLAND  VOYAGE" 


SOME   OF   OUR  MUSIC   CRITICS 


A  FEW  years  ago  there  might  be  seen 
in  one  of  our  best  known  cafes  fre- 
quented by  musicians,  painters  and  writ- 
ers, a  placard  inscribed :  "  Politics,  Relig- 
ion, and  Wagner  Forbidden.*'  Now  that 
the  battle  is  over  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
Wagner  was  still  a  burning  question  less 
than  twenty  years  ago,  but  anyone  who 
takes  up  our  newspapers  of  1880  will  find 
their  critical  columns  dominated  almost 
without  exception  by  men  who  ridiculed 
the  notion  that  the  so-called  music  of  the 
future  would  ever  be  more  than  the 
music  of  the  future.  Curiously  enough,  it 
was  in  one  of  New  York's  most  conser- 
vative periodicals — the  veteran  Evening 
Post — that  the  most  revolutionary  opin- 
ions concerning  music  were  first  found. 
After  Mr.   Bryant's  death  that  newspaper 


changed  greatly.  Young  men  were  al- 
lowed to  say  strange  things  in  its  columns 
about  the  musical  idols  of  their  fathers. 
Its  readers  rubbed  their  eyes  when  "  Lu- 
cia "  was  spoken  of  as  having  nothing  to 
do  with  real  music;  when  Adelina  Patti, 
the  goddess  of  Italian  opera,  was  called  an 
inspired  canary  bird;  when  a  few  so-called 
operas  with  unpronounceable  German 
names,  whose  scores  were  as  bad  as  they 
could  be,  and  whose  plots  were  worse,  were 
boldly  declared  to  be  of  more  artistic  im- 
portance, and  to  have  more  music  in  them 
than  the  whole  Italian  repertory  put  to- 
gether. For  a  long  time  the  remarks  upon 
current  music  made  by  Mr.  Finck  in  the 
Evening  Post  were  either  highly  offeuF've 
or  wholly  incomprehensible  to  many  of 
the    Posfs    readers.      Honesty,    ability. 
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and  a  good  cause,  however,  carried  the 
day. 

Henry  Theopbilas  Finck  was  bom  at 
Bethel,   Mieaouri,  September    22,    1854. 
A  few  years  later  bis 
father,  who  was  a  drag- 
gist,  moved  out  to  Ore- 
gon to  grow  apples  for 
tbe  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket,  and    settled     in 
Portland  with  his  fam- 
ily of  three  daughters 
and    two    sons.     The 
eldest  sou,  Edward,  is 
now  one  of  the  best-known  music  teach- 
ers on  tbe  Pacific   coast.    The  younger 
son,  Henry,  learned  the  piano  and  violon- 
cello, and  taught  himself  Latin  and  Greek 
BO  thoroughly  that  in  1872,  when  be  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  Harvard,  be  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  class.    During  his 
college  years  be  devoted  bimeelf  chiefly 
to  the  classics,  philosophy   and    music. 
Mr.  Finck  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1876  and  went  to  the  Bayreuth  festival 
of  that  year,  writing  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine articles    enough  to  pay  bis   way. 
After  a    year    in    Munich  be    returned 
to   Harvard,  and  received  a  Fellowship 
that  entitled  him  to  three  years  of  Euro- 
pean study,"  which  time  was  spent  in  Ber- 
lin, Heidelberg  and  Vienna.    In  1881  be 
became   musical   editor  of  tbe  Evening 
Post,  and  began  bis  long  propaganda  upon 
behalf  of  Wagner's  music.     During  the 
summera  Mr.   Finck  devotes  himself  to 
travel  and  hook  writing.     His  volumes 
upon  Japan,  Spain  and  tbe  Pacific  Coast 
are  unpretentious,  yet  full   of  interest. 
More  ambitious  books  are  his  "  Romantic 
Love    and    Personal    Beauty"    and    his 
"  Wagner  and  Hia  Works,"  the  most  au- 
thoritative and  exhaustive  work  in  Eng- 
lish upon  the  subject.     Mr.  Finck's  musi- 
cal idols  are  Wagner,  Bach,  Chopin  and 
Schubert.      He     has    never    understood 
Brahms. 


The  initials  "H.  E.  K.",  so  familiar  for 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  to  the 
readers    of    the    Tri- 
bune,     represent    an- 
other sturdy  champion 
of  the   Wagner  cause 
in  New  York,  and,  in 
fact,  of  the  cause   of 
good  and  serious  art 
in     music     wherever 
found.        Henry     E. 
Krehbiel  was  bom  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
where  bis  father  was  a  Lnthersn  clergy- 
man, and  afterward  for  many  years  tbe 
editor  of  the  German  Church  Journal. 
He  received  bis  early  education   at   tbe 
public  schools  in  Ohio,  read  law  in  Cin- 
cinnati from  1870  to  1874  and  then  drift- 
ed into  music  criticism  in  Cincinnati,  dis- 
playing such  style  and  breadth  of  ideal 
that  in  1880  he  was  invited  by  tbe  New 
York  Tribune  to  become  assistant  to  John 
B.  G.  Hassard,  the  music  critic  of  that 
journal,  whose  health  was  then  fast  fail- 
ing.    Subordinate  work  in   this  depart- 
ment, even  upon  eo  great  a  newspaper  as 
tbe   Iribune,  was  not,  however,  to   Mr. 
Krehbiel's  taste,  and  he  withdrew  from  it 
until  Mr.  Hassard's  death  gave  him  the 
sole  control  of  the  musical  column.    For 
tbe  last  fifteen  years  he  baa  been  an  aato- 
crat  in  his  own  field  upon  the   Tribuns, 
and    has    done    admirable    work.     Even 
those  who  differ  from  him  upon  musical 
matters  admit  his  mastery  of  English  and 
the  charm  and  purity  of  his  style.   Among 
other  things  Mr.  Krehbiel  deserves  credit  | 

for  having  raised  tbe  importance  of  hia 
department  in  the  eyes  of  the  average 
newspaper  editor.  He  has  shown  that  a 
long  music  criticism,  even  in  a  political 
joumal,  is  not  always  out  of  place.  The 
night  editor  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  baa 
the  sole  power  to  determine  what  shall 
and  shall  not  go  into  the  paper  has,  as  a 
rule,  small  respect  for  critical  articles  of 
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any  kind.  Hie  watchword  is  news,  and 
criticiBm  is  not  newa.  It  the  curtain 
tumbles  down  on  the  prioia  donna's  head, 
he  is  delighted  to  give  space  to  the  inci- 
dent; but  to  print  two  colnmna  upon 
"  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  the  greatest  music 
drama  eyer  written,  and  the  like  of  which 
may  not  be  written  for  hnudreds  of  years 
to  come,  is  to  him  a  wicked  waste  of  space. 
But  when  so  great  a  journal  as  the  Tri- 
bune devoted  six  columns  to  "Tristan," 
the  night  editors  of  other  newspapers 
began  to  suspect  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
some  intelligent  persona  might  be  inter- 
ested in  music.  Mr.  Krehbiel  is  •  ever 
ready  to  convert  the  man  who  scoffs  at 
sweet  sounds,  particularly  Wagner's,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  once  offered  to  play  the 
whole  Nibelungen  trilogy  to  the  night 
editor  of  the  Tribune  in  order  to  convince 
him  that  Wagner's  operas  were  worth  all 
the  space  he  begged  for.  Mr.  Erehbiel's 
books, "  Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama," 
"Notes  on  Choral  Culture,"  and  "The 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,"  are 
well  known,  besides  the  more  recent  vol- 
umes, "  How  to  Listen  to  Music,"  and 
"  Music  and  Manners  in  the  Classical 
Period."  He  is  in  demand  as  a  lecturer, 
especially  upon  folk  songs,  to  which  sub- 
ject he  has  devoted  years  of  study. 

One  of  the  most  versatile  as  well   as 
trenchant  writers  upon  music    in  New 
York  is  Mr.  Hender- 
son, of  the  7Hmes,viio 
is  a   poet,  a  critic,  a 
lecturer,  an  author,  a 
yachtsman  and  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, in  which  latter 
capacity  he  saw  service 
last    year    off    Cuba. 
William  J.  Henderson 
was  bom  in  Newark,     ^i.Lii«j  mindibwih 
N.    J.,    December    4, 
1855,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1676.    He  studied  music  under  Carl 


Langlotz.  He  began  to  write  for  the 
newspapers  in  the  same  year,  and  after 
some  business  experience  as  an  assistant 
to  his  father,  who  was  a  well-known  the- 
atrical manager,  he  took  up  newspaper 
work  again  and  became  music  editor  of 
the  TSmes  in  1887.  Mr.  Henderson  has 
done  yeoman's  work  in  fighting  the  shams 
of  the  musical  world  upon  both  sides  of 
the  curtain,  upon  the  stage  and  in  the 
audience.  The  list  of  his  books  is  a  long 
one,  and  includes  "  The  Story  of  Music  " 
{1889),  "Preludes  and  Studies"  (1891), 
"Sea  Yarns  for  Boys"  (1893),  "Afloat 
With  the  Flag "  (1894),  "  Elements  of 
Navigation  "  (1895),  "  Last  Oraise  of  the 
Mohawk  "  (1897), "  What  is  Good  Music  ?  " 
(1898),  "  How  Music  Developed  "  (1898), 
and  "  The  Orchestra  and  Orchestral 
Music"  (1899). 

E.  Irenseus  Stevenson  is  an  American 
by  birth,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a 
music  critic  by  prefer- 
ence.    It   was   in    the 
columns  of  the  Inde- 
pendent that  .he  first 
began  to  make  himself 
felt  as  a  critic  as  far 
back  as  1881,  and  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years 
he  has  been  identified 
with  that  journal.    A 
few  years  ago  he  was     ^  ,[,bn«ds  stbvuibok 
invited    to    contribute 
to  Harper's   Weekly  a  column  of  musical 
comment,  which    department    has  since 
grown  constantly  in  importance,  thanks  to 
good  taste  and  good  writing.     He  is  a 
mighty  traveler  in  the  summer,  now  heard 
of  in  the   Carpathians,  now  at  a  Black 
Mass  at  Nimea,  now  in  Montenegro,  now 
in  a  smugglers'  haunt  in  Catalonia,  or  "  in 
retreat  "at  the  French  Chdrtreuse.    Sev- 
eral "  musical  novels  "  stand  to  his  credit. 
In  musical  faith  he  is  a  conservative  of 
the  broader  type.     When  not  in  foreign 
parte  he  spends  most  of  his  spare  time  in 
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a  Nev  JerBe;  cottage,  which  is  a  small 
museum  of  literary  and  artistic  curios. 

Mr.  James  Huneker,  whose   brilliant 
and  often  profound   musical  essays,  re- 
cently published  under 
the  title  "  Mezzotints 
in     Modem     Music," 
have    attracted   much 
attention,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia  in  1859, 
and    studied    for    the 
bar.     In  1878  he  went 
to   Paris  and   studied 
the  piano  for  two  years 
with  Theodore  Ritter. 
Beturning      to     this 
country  in  1883,  he  began  to  teach  the 
piano  and  to  write,  first  in  Philadelphia 
and  then  in  New  York.    Ten  years  ago 
he  began  to  contribute  to  the   Musical 
Courier  a  column  of  gossip  and  comment 
over  the  signature  of  "Raconteur,"  which, 
thanks  to  its  wit  and  admirable  style,  has 
made  him  a  host  of  admirers  among  musi- 
cal people.     Since  1888  Mr.  Huneker  has 
been  one  of  the  professors  of  the  piano  at 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Prominent  among  the  Boston  writers 
upon  music  who  have  made  names  for 
themselves  since  Mr. 
Elson  began  work,  is 
Philip  Hale,  who  was 
born  at  Norwich, 
Vermont,  March  5, 
1854,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in 
1876.  Although  he 
studied  law  in  Al- 
bany, N,  Y.,  and  was 
HiLip  BU.I  admitted   to  the  bar, 

the  organ,  which  he 
had  played  even  as  a  boy,  had  greater 
attractions  than  any  other  vocation,  and 
in  1882 "  he  went  to  Germany  to  study 
under  Haupt,  Bargiel  and  Rheinberger, 
and  later  under  Guilmant  in  Paris. 
In   1887   he  returned  to  Albany,  where 


he  added  newspaper-writing  to  organ- 
playing.  In  1889  he  settled  in  Boston, 
where  for  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been 
organist  at  Dr.  de  Normandie's  church, 
and  music  critic  of  the  Journal.  For 
the  last  two  years  he  has  also  been  the 
editor  of  the  Musical  Record.  Mr.  Hale's 
work  as  critic  is  distinguished  by  keen 
judgment  and  absolute  fearlessness. 

One  of  the  veteran  lecturers  upon  mu- 
sical topics  in  this  conntry,  and  the  author 
of  a  number  of  good 
'  ^^^    books  upon   music    is 
'^  Mr.  Elson,  of  Boston, 

who  in  the  last  twenty 
years  has  given  hun- 
dreds of  lectures  in  at 
least  a  score  of  colleges 
and  public  institutions 
in  addition  to  doing 
duty  as  music  critic  of 
the  Boston  Adverliter.  Louis  C.  EIsou 
was  bom  in  Boston,  April  17,  1848,  and 
was  educated  there.  He  began  his  edi- 
torial career  with  the  Vox  Humana,  a 
journal  largely  devoted  to  organ  music.  A 
long  visit  to  Europe,  during  which  he 
wrote  letters  for  Boston  and  New  York 
papers,  enabled  him  to  collect  a  vast  store 
of  material  which  he  used  in  lectures  de- 
livered in  large  cities  from  Maine  to  Louis* 
iana.  For  the  last  eighteen  years  he  has 
been  professor  of  Musical  Theory  and 
lecturer  on  Musical  History  and  Criticism 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

A  music  critic  whose  books  have  proved 
useful  to  hosts  of  music  lovers  is  the  dean 
of  musical  criticism  in  Chicago— one 
might  almost  say  its  founder — Mr.  Qeorge 
P.  Upton.  A  Bostonian  by  birth,  Mr. 
Upton  was  graduated  from  Brovra  Uni- 
versity in  1854  and  settled  in  Chicago  the 
following  year.  In  1863  he  joined  the 
Tribune  staff.  During  the  last  thirty- 
seven  years  he  has  served  that  journal  as 
city    editor,    commercial    editor,    night 
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editor,  war  correspondent,  art,  mnsic  and 
literary  editor;  but  whatever  his  other 
duties,  he  always  wrote  the  masical  arti- 
cle. In  his  leisure  hours  he  founded  the 
Apollo  Club  and  wrote  a  number  of  books, 
among  them  "  ijtandard  Operas,"  "  Stand- 
ard Symphonies,"  "  Woman  in  Mnsic," 
and  lives  of  Haydn,  Liszt  and  Wagner. 

Mr.  William  Foster  Apthorp,of  Boston, 
musician,  critic,  linguist  and  citizen  of 
the  world,  was  born  in  1848  and  taken 
abroad  when  only  seven  years  old.  He 
went  to  school  in  Dresden,  Berlin  and  at 
Rome  with  the  Christian  Brothers;  after- 
ward he  studied  drawing  with  Frenzel  in 
Dresden,  and  with  Guglielmi  and  Oarelli 
in  Rome.  In  1860  he  came  back  to  Bos- 
ton and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1869.  His  special  music  education  was 
begun  in  1863, under  Prof,  John  K.  Paine. 
Years  of  study  under  various  masters,  and 
in  different  schools  have  produced  a  singu- 
larly intellectual  and  vivacious  oracle  iu 
music  criticism,  and  the  readers  of  the 
Transcript  have  appreciated  his  brilliant 
cauaeriea  since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
in  1881.     Mr.  Apthorp  did  much  editorial 


work  on  the  Scrihners'  imposing  "Cyclo- 
pedia of  Music  and  Musicians,"  published 
a  few  years  ago,  and 
besides  teaching  and 
lecturing  he  has  writ- 
ten   a    famous   hook 
about   Berlioz,  and  a 
book  of  essays  called 
"  Musicians  and  Music 
Lovers." 
Very  recently  a  col- 
w  r  AFTHOBP  lection    of    Mr.    Ap- 

thorp's  contributions 
to  the  programmes  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concerts  has  been  published  under 
the  title  "  By  the  Way."  This  entertaining 
volume  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Huneker  in 
the  April  number  of  The  Book  Buyer. 
Mr.  Apthorp  has  now  in  hand  a  book  on 
"The  Opera,  Past  and  Present"  which 
will  appear  during  the  present  year.  As 
music  critic  no  less  than  as  social  com- 
panion Mr.  Apthorp  is  courteous,  incisive, 
cheerful,  good-humored  and  wise.  A  man 
has  recently  said,  in  Kew  York,  that  since 
the  Spanish  war  Mr.  Apthorp  was  the 
only  bright  spot  left  in  Boston. 

Philip  6.  Hubert,  Jr. 


SpRiNO,  with  Ihat  nameless  pathos  in  the  air 
Which  dwells  with  all  things  fair. 
Spring,  with  her  golden  suns  and  silver  rain. 
Is  with  us  once  again. 

Out  In  the  lonely  woods  the  JHsmine  bums 
Its  fragrant  lamps,  and  tunis 
Into  a  rof al  court  with  green  festoons 
The  banks  of  dark  lagoons. 

In  the  deep  heart  of  ever;  forest  tree 
The  blood  Is  all  aglee, 

And  there's  a  look  about  the  leafless  bowers 
As  if  thej  dreamed  of  flowers. 


Yet  still  on  every  ade  we  trace  the  hand 
Of  Winter  in  the  land. 
Save  where  the  maple  reddens  on  the  lawn. 
Flushed  b;  the  season's  dawn; 

Or  where,  like  those  strange  semblances  we  find 
That  age  to  childhood  bind. 
The  elm  puts  on,  as  if  in  Nature's  scorn, 
The  brown  of  Autumn  corn. 

As  jet  the  turf  is  dark,  although  you  know 
That,  not  a  span  below, 

A  thousand  germs  are  groping  through  the  gloom, 
And  soon  will  burst  their  tomb. 


—Frtm  "FOems  of  Henry  Timrod"  (Memoriai  Sdiliim),  vrilh  Memoirand  I^lrail.   Bi/ permission  of 
Meeare.  Eaughtim,  Miffiin  S  Co. 


ti  tlie  original  Is  tli« 


of  Mr.  V.  L.  Andre 


A  TRIO  OF  FRENCH  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

PORTRAIT  ENGRAVERS 


III.    SAVART  AND  GRATELOUP 


OF  Pierre  Savart  neither  M.  Faucheux 
nor  Baron  Portalis  have  much  to 
tell  us,  and  in  the  biographical  dictionaries 
he  is  curtly  dismissed  with  a  paragraph  of 
half  a  dozen  lines.  The  date  and  place  of 
his  birth  are  recorded,  but  when  and  where 
he  departed  this  life  is  unknown. 

Savart  was  born  in  1737,  at  Saint-Pierre 
de  Thimer  en  Thirnerais,  departement 
d'Eure  et  Loire,  and  came  to  Paris,  the 
Mecca  of  all  aspiring  artists,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Three  years  later  he  made  what 
possibly  may  have  been  a  love  match,  but 
which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
mariage  de  convenance,  with  a  demoiselle  of 
the  mature  age  of  thirty-four,  who  was  the 
proprietress  of  a  little  print  shop  in  the 
rtie  Saint  Jacques,  In  1764  ^e  find 
Savart  himself  established  in  business  in 
the  rue  de  Cluny  as  a  marchand  d'es- 
tampes,  having  in  the  meantime  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  engraving.  He 
was  a  follower,  an  imitator  and  a  copyist 
of  Ficquet,  but  broader  in  his  manner  of 
treatment;  his  portraits  of  Liebnitz  and 
La  Fontaine  are  indifferent  copies  of  the 
engravings  of  those  celebrities  made  by 
Ficquet. 

Savart's  first  engraving,  dated  1765,  of 
which  there  is  thought  to  be  but  one  im- 
pression in  existence,  was  a  portrait  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  "  the  clock 
maker's  son  from  Geneva."  This  portrait, 
says  M.  Faucheux,  is  lacking  in  all  the 
qualities  of  a  good  engraving  except  firm- 
ness of  hand.  The  portraits  which  follow 
this  first  essay  of  Savart  show  more  and 
more  the  influence  of  Ficquet,  the  strokes 
of  his  burin  becoming  finer  and  firmer. 
In  the  "  Louis  XV ''  and  the  "  Racine  " 


the  lines  are  of  such  wonderful  fineness, 
says  Baron  Portalis,  that  they  resemble 
mezzotints  and  require  a  magnifying 
glass  to  distinguish  the  marks  of  the 
burin.  In  1771,  Savart  adopted  a  new 
manner  and  the  face  in  his  portrait  of 
Fenelon  is  made  entirely  with  dots  or 
stippled  {au  point ille),  in  imitation  prob- 
ably of  the  "  artist  amateur ''  Grateloup, 
whose  remarkable  engravings  had  lately 
appeared  and  set  all  Paris  agog  with 
wonder  and  curiosity. 

In  Savart's  portraits  of  Bossuet,  Col- 
bert and  Boileau  (which  last  is  considered 
by  Portalis  as  his  masterpiece  commc  fer- 
metS)  the  lines  are  extremely  fine  and 
these  plates  are  his  highest  achievements 
as  an  engraver.  About  the  years  1775  to 
1778  his  eye-sight  it  is  thought  began  to 
fail  and  the  portraits  which  he  engraved 
from  this  time  on  go  from  bad  to  worse; 
so  poor  indeed  do  they  become  in  the 
estimation  of  M.  Faucheux  that  he  con- 
sidered it  probable  that  they  were  executed 
by  his  sister — as  were  all  the  heavy — 
"  balourd  " — ^borders  of  his  later  portraits 
— and  simply  retouched  by  him. 

Savart  engraved  thirty  portraits  besides 
the  plates  of  '^  Diane  et  Endymion  "  and 
three  views  of  Paris.  These  portraits 
were  all  engraved  in  the  fifteen  years 
between  1765  and  1780,  and  include  among 
others  in  addition  to  the  Louis  XV,  Racine, 
Bossuet,  Colbert  and  Boileau  above  men- 
tioned, portraits  of  F6nelon,  Nicolas  de 
Livry,  Catinat,  Bayle,  Richelieu,  Buffon, 
Rabelais,  La  Bruydre,  the  Mme.  Deshou- 
li^res  with  its  unusually  fine  encadrement 
and  the  exceedingly  rare  and  minutely 
executed  busies  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie 
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Antoinette,  declared  by  M.  Faucheux  to  be 
impossible  of  execution  without  the  eyes 
of  Ficquet. 

In  1780  the  restless,  wandering  Savart 
was  living  at  the  Hotel  Chamouzet  sur  le 
quai  Saint  Bernard,  having  changed  his 
place  of  abode  six  times  in  about  twice  as 
many  years.  Here  all  traces  of  him  are  lost 
and  he  disappears  from  our  view  as  com- 
pletely as  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  river 
which  flowed  sluggishly  past  his  dwelling, 
and  had  been  carried  on  its  current  out  to 
sea, 

Jean  Baptiste  de  Grateloup,  a 
French  savant  "who  practised  engrav- 
ing simply  for  amusement "  and  the  most 
gifted  and  accomplished  of  this  trio 
of  engravers  in  petit  format,  was  born 
February  25,  1735,  of  noble  parentage, 
at  Dax,  an  old  Roman  town  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, near  Bayonne,  noted  since  ancient 
times  for  its  hot  saline  baths  and  still  a 
resort  for  invalids.  Grateloup  received 
his  education  at  the  college  of  the  "  Barn- 
abites  "  in  his  native  town  and  upon  the 
completion  of  his  studies  in  1757  removed 
to  Bordeaux.  In  1762  he  repaired  to 
Paris,  where  he  not  oulyTpractised  with 
signal  success  the  arts  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  engraving,  but  became  a  busy 
man  of  affairs  and  the  head  of  a  large  es- 
tablishment which  dealt  in  jewelry  and 
precious  stones.  The  engraving  of  the 
nine  portraits  which  constitute  the  entire 
product  of  his  burin  was  merely  a  pas- 
time in  which  he  occasionally  indulged, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  he  employed  only 
six  months  of  ordinary  labor  in  engraving 
them  all. 

Like  Ficquet,  Grateloup  was  myopic  ; 
but  unlike  that  fortunate  individual, 
whose  natural  force  continued  unabated 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  whose  last  por- 
trait— ^that  of  Ariosto — engraved  when  he 
was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  is  as  good 
as  his  first,  Grateloup  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  the  art  of  engrav- 


ing in  early  life,  on  account  of  a  cataract 
which  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  of 
his  eyes.  The  last  strokes  of  his  burin 
were  the  finishing  touches  upon  his  "  Bos- 
suet  en  pied,"  engraved  in  1771,  when  he 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  when  we 
examine  this  portrait,  writes  Georges  Du- 
plessis,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  engraver  injured  his  eyesight.  This 
affliction  did  not,  however,  oblige  Grate- 
loup to  abandon  immediately  all  artistic 
pursuits.  He  modeled  with  exquisite  skill 
in  wax,  painted  enamels  which  rivaled 
those  of  Petitot,  and  designed  the  rich  jpar- 
ures  which  his  cunning  artisans  wrought 
out  for  the  "  curled  and  powdered  "  beau- 
ties of  that  luxurious  age,  who  demanded 
the  most  elegant  and  artistic  articles  of 
personal  adornment  that  taste  and  talent 
could  produce  and  money  command. 

Grateloup's  process  of  engraving,  which 
is  and  will  always  remain  a  mystery,  ap- 
pears  to  have  involved  the  use  of  aqua- 
tint, mezzotint,  line  and  dry  point,  and 
some  parts  of  the  plate,  it  is  said,  were 
hammered.  The  secret  was  confided  to 
his  nephew.  Dr.  J.  P.  S.  de  Grateloup, 
under  a  promise,  which  was  faithfully 
observed,  that  it  should  never  be  divulged, 
and  it  died  and  was  buried  with  him. 

It  is  surmised  that  the  engravings  were 
done  upon  steel  instead  of  copper,  and 
that  the  process  was  a  rapid  one.  They 
were  printed  with  a  specially  compounded 
printing  ink,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
printing,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the 
plate  which  were  lightly  engraved,  re- 
quired extreme  care,  and  in  fact  pre- 
sented even  greater  difficulties  than  the 
process  of  engraving.  Grateloup  is  sup- 
posed to  have  drawn  all  the  impressions 
himself,  aided  by  his  nephew,  in  some  of 
the  later  tirages  of  his  plates,  as  in  all 
Paris,  it  was  said,  he  could  not  find  a 
printer  able  to  print  them  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. Perhaps  he  did  not  search  very  as- 
siduously,  and   preferred    to    make   the 


[From  the  orlgliul  In  die  pOMCwIon  at  Hr.  W.  L.  Andrew*.] 
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composition  of  the  ink  and  the  manipula- 
tion ol  the  plate  as  profound  a  eecret  as 
he  kept  his  unique  process  of  engraving. 

Grateloup's  first  plate  was  a  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Polignac;hisIa8t  and  finest  (and 
the  only  one  vith  which  he  was  himself 
completely  satisfied)  that  of  •"'  Bossnet,  «n 
pied"  an  engraving  which  is  a  veritable 
iottr  de  force  and  for  minuteness  and  deli- 
cacy of  execution  has  never  been  equaled. 
A    high   authority.    Baron 
Roger  Portalis,  does  not,  it 
is  true,  share  with  the  con- 
noisseurs of  Paris  their  un- 
bounded    enthusiasm     for 
Grateloup's   engravings    or 
believe    that    they    display 
"all     the    genius    of    the 
Graphic  Art."    He  regards 
them  as  decidedly  inferior 
to    those   of   Ficquet    and 
chiefiy  interesting  as  the  es- 
says in  art  of  ao  amateur 
who    produced   remarkable 
effects  by  a  new  and  curious 
process;  but  nevertheless  he       "*"" 
is    obliged   to    admit    that      [promihe^ 
Grateloup's  full-length  por-        "ion  of  Mr.  w 
trait  of  the  great  orator  and 
dignitary  of  the  French  church,  Jacques 
Senige  BoBsuet,  Bishop  of   Meaux,  is  a 
marvelous  piece  of  engraving. 

M.  Duplessis  coincides  with  Baron  Por- 
talis and  is  equally  chary  in  his  commen- 
dation of  Grateloup's  engravings.  Basan 
on  the  contrary,  who  was  probably  quite  as 
good  a  judge  as  either  of  the  others, 
eulogized  them  in  unmeasured  terms  and 
M.  Joly,  formerly  keeper  of  the  prints  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  declared  them 
to  be  unique  and  unapproachable  exam- 
ples of  engraving  in  miniature  and  would 
bold  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
c?ie/s  d'ceuvre  which  were  the  glory  of 
the  collection  in  his  keeping.  We  quite 
agree  with  M.  Faucheux  that  such  an  opin- 
ion from  one  who  understood  engraving 


BO  well  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  merit  of 
J.  B.  de  Grateloup  as  an  engraver,  and 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
refute  those  who  find  no  other  value  in 
his  portraits  except  their  rarity.  It  be- 
comes a  matter  of  opinion  and  taste,  and 
Doctors  in  Art  ae  well  as  in  Philosophy 
will  disagree  to  the  end  of  time. 

Before  the  Revolution  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror  threw  their  dark  shadows  over  the 
gay  capital  city  and  drove 
the  Fine  Arts  into  tempo- 
rary banishment,  Grateloup 
had  probably  left  Paris  and 
altogether  abandoned  artis- 
tic pursuits,  as  no  work  of 
his  hand  is  known  to  have 
been  executed  later  than  the 
year  1784.  He  never  mar- 
ried, and  in  a  state  of  single 
blessedness  lived  well  on 
into  the  present  century, 
resting  on  the  laurels  he 
had  won,  and  died  in  1817 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
two  in  the  ancient  wsUed 
ai  Id  the  poaaes-      ^<^^^  of  Dax*  where  he  was 

L.  Andreire.]  bom. 

We  have  the  word  of  Gra- 
teloup's nephew  and  confidential  assistant 
that  the  plates  which  his  uncle  engraved 
were  either  lost  or  destroyed.  No  modem 
impressions  from  the  original  plates 
should  therefore  exist  and  probably 
do  not — vague  rumors  or  bland  asaer- 
tions  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

The  original  proofs  of  Grateloup's  en- 
gravings were  never  offered  for  sale  but 
presented  by  the  artist  to  his  friends,  as 
were  also  his  exquisite  enamels  and  beanti- 
ful  cameos.  The  set  of  nine  portraits  of 
the  premier  tirage  and  in  bon  Hat  are  noiv 
valued  at  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  france 
and  even  more.    The  "  Bossuet  en  pied  " 
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alone  in  proof  state  is  vorth  five  to  six 
hnndred  francs. 

The  following  is  a  chronologically  ar- 
ranged list  of  the  portraits  engraved  by 
Grateloap.  Of  each  plate  there  are  two  to 
four  different  states.  When  the  impres- 
sions are  npon  papier  de  chine  the  paper  is 
generally  douhU  : 
1765.  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  after  Rigaud  in  12ino 

1765.  J<dmDi7dBii,  "    Kneller  "    " 

1766.  J.  B.  RonsBean,  "    Aved      "  13mo 

1767.  F^nSlon,  "    Viriet    "    " 

1768.  Adtleime  Lecouvreur      "     Cojpel    '*    8to 


1768.  Montesquieu,  after Dassierin  12mo 

1769.  Descartes,  "     Hals      "    " 

1770.  BoMuet «» itu'e,  ''     Rigaud  "    " 

1771.  "Boasabt  en  pied,  "  "       "    Sro 
No   portraits    of    Ficquet,    Savart    or 

Grateloup  are  known  to  exist,  and  the 
artists  trhose  facile  hands  fixed  in  "  the 
glorions  permanence  of  art"  the  linea- 
ments of  BO  many  of  their  fellow  men 
were  too  modest,  it  would  seem,  to  leave 
"effigies"  of  themselves  to  satisfy  the 
pardonable  curiosity  of  an  admiring 
world.  WiUiam  Lortng  Andrews. 
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THE  most  notable  novel,  I  think,  that 
we  have  had  lately  is  Mr.  Richard 
Whiteing's  "No.  5  John  Street.'^  Mr. 
Whiteing  is  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  author,  who  comes  out  with  a 
"  boom.^^  Although  he  has  been  a  busy 
worker  for  many  years — ^he  is  quite  gray — 
his  name  will  not  even  be  found  in  such  a 
book  of  reference  as  "  Who's  Who  ?"  A 
leader  writer  on  the  Daily  News,  he  wrote 
"  Mr.  Sprouts :  His  Opinions  "  many  years 
ago,  and  "The  Island;  or,  an  Adventure 
of  a  Person  of  Quality  *'  is  also  remem- 
bered by  a  few.  Quite  recently  he  wrote 
the  introduction  to  M.  Verestchagin's 
book  on  Napoleon's  disastrous  Russian 
campaign,  and  was  undoubtedly  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  great  painter's  exhibition  in 
London. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Layard  has  been  intrusted 
with  the  difficult  task  of  writing  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  One  says  "  difficult," 
because,  judging  from  Mrs.  Linton's  pub* 
lished  utterances,  her  private  correspond- 
ence may  be  full  of  hard  hits.  Her  life 
covered  such  a  long  period,  and  she  knew 
so  many  literary  people  that  her  biography 
should  be  of  great  interest.  Her  early 
married  life — which  proved  such  a  fiasco — 
was  spent  at  Brantwood,  Ooniston,  where 
she  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  for 
a  long  time  she  occupied  Gadshill,  where 
Dickens  came  after  her.  When  she  lived 
in  Queen  Anne's  mansions — that  hideous 
stack  of  buildings  which  go  far  to  spoil 
St.  James's  Park  and  the  view  from  Buck- 
ingham Palace — she  received  a  great  many 
visitors.  The  difficulty  of  her  biographer 
will  be  in  a  plethora  of  material.  Mr. 
Layard  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  Charles 
Keene.  An  entertaining  book  should  be 
the  biography  of  Sir  John  Millais,  by  Mr, 
J.  G.  Millais,  which  the  Methuens  will  is- 


sue.   Mr.  Mackail's  life  of  Morris  will  be 
nothing  if  not  scholarly. 

The  Bronte  fever  does  not  die  down, 
because  the  immortal  sisters  appeal  to  the 
solid  reader  of  every  type  and  not  merely  to 
the  fickle  literary  cranks  who  do  so  much 
nowadays  to  kill  a  young  author.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  is  writing  prefaces  to  the 
Bronte  novels  for  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  who 
will  afterwards  issue  a  new  edition  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  life  elaborately  annotated  by  Mr. 
Clement  Shorter,  the  greatest  expert  on 
the  subject.  His  publishers  have  given 
Mr.  Shorter  several  Bronte  letters  never 
before  published.  Probably  they  thought 
them  too  pointed  when  Mrs.  Gaskell 
wrote  her  delightful  book  forty-two  years 
ago.  The  references  to  Mr.  George  Smith 
in  Mr,  Shorter's  earlier  book, "  The  Bronte 
Circle,"  were  exceedingly  instructive. 

The  committee  intrusted  with  getting 
up  a  memorial  to  Mr.  William  Black 
is  very  representative.  Among  those  who 
have  joined  it  are  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  whose 
more  delicate  and  realistic  art  has  quite 
overshadowed  Mr.  Black's  fame;  Mr. 
E.  Marston,  as  representing  one  of  his 
publishers  ;  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  whom 
some  people  recognized  in  his  novels  ;  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  would  fain 
found  a  literary  salon  ;  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
and  several  artists  (including  Colin 
Hunter,  Alfred  Parsons  and  J.  W.  Mac- 
Whirter),  are  on  the  committee,  of  which 
Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  younger  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  is  the  honorary 
treasurer.  Mr.  Black  was  buried  at  Rot- 
tingdean,  near  Brighton,  which  has  re- 
cently been  very  much  in  the  public  eye 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kipling 
lives  there,  while  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones 
died  there.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Kipling  has 
been  erected  in  wax  at  Madame  Tussaud'e 
famous  exhibition. 
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The  literary  drama  is  nndaunted.     We 
have  DOW  six  pnblisherB  in  the  field  with 
printed  plajs.   Mr.  Walter  Scott  has  given 
ns    Ibsen,    Messrs.    Macmillan  are  very 
slowly  printing  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones — two  of 
whose  danghters,  by  the  way,  are  playing 
in  "The  Mantsuvres 
of  Jane."    Mr.  Hei- 
nemannissnesPine- 
ro  and  several  for- 
eign dramatists,  no- 
tably   Hftuptmann. 
Messrs.  Duckworth 
have  ransacked  Eu- 
rope for  play  Wrights 
in  the  series  edited 
by     Mr.     Brimley 
Johnson   and   Miss 
Nelly      Ericksen. 
Mr.  Leonard  Smith- 
ers  has  just  issued 
"  The     Importance 
of  Being  Earnefit," 
though  even  he  has 
not  the  courage  to 
say  more  than  that 
it  is  by  "the  author 
of  'Lady   Winder- 
mere's Fan.' "   The 

Elizabethan  stage  »«»  uu.»h  «o  oakibt  ab 
society  has  also 
tamed  its  attention 
to  the  modem  lit- 
erary play,  for  it  recently  produced  Mr. 
Swinburne's  "Locrine,"  and  Fitzgerald's 
adaptation  of  Oalderon's  "  Life  is  a 
Dream."  The  society  plays  literally  in 
the  key  of  Elizabethanism.  The  charac- 
ters are  dressed  in  costume,  but  the  stage 
setting  is  of  the  simplest  description. 
Thus,  in  "  Locrine " — which  had  never 
been  performed  before — the  entire  fumi- 
tnre  consisted  of  a  couple  of  chairs  of 
state  and  a  garden  seat,  covered  with  a 
tiger  skin,  which  was  brought  on  at  in- 
tervals to  indicate  a  change  of  scene.  An- 
other interesting  literary  play — recently 


produced  for  copyright  purposes  in  New- 
caBtle-on-T3rne — is  "Csesar  and  Cleopatra  " 
(in  five  acts),  by  Mr,  G.  Bernard  Shaw, 
whose  plays  have  already  been  published 
by  Mr.  Grant  Richards.  The  programme 
was  adorned  by  this  characteristic  bit  of 
Shawism : 

"  Critica  should  con- 
sult Manetho  and  the 
Egyptian  tnonuments, 
Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
StrabofBook  IT),  Plu- 
tarch, Pomponius  Mela, 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  Appian 
of  Alexandria,  and, 
perhaps,  Ammianus 
MarcellinuE.  Ordinarj' 
spectators,  unfamiliar 
with  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, may  refer  to 
Mommsen,  Hardi-Pow- 
ler,  Mr.  St.  George 
Stock's  introduction  to 
the  1898  Clarendon 
Press  edition  of  C»sar's 
Uallio  Wars,  and  Mur- 
ray's HaDdbook  t« 
Egypt  Many  of  those 
authorities  have  con- 
sulted their  imagina- 
tions more  or  lees.  The 
author   has    done   the 


[Praeeated  for  the  flrst  time  b;  the  EUubelluD  Society, 


Mr.  Forbes  Rob- 
ertson will  produce 
the  play  in  London. 
The  converted  novel  is,  of  course,  in  great 
vogue.  One  of  the  latest  adapted  novels 
is  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill's  once  popular 
story,  "  The  First  Violin."  Mr.  Max 
Pemberton  is  at  work,  with  Mr.  Addison 
Bright,  on  "  Oronstadt,"  while  I  under- 
stand that  "  The  Garden  of  Swords "  is 
being  done  independently  in  America. 
Mr.  George  Alexander — who  made  rather 
a  mistake  in  mounting  Mrs.  Craigie's  one 
act  melodrama,  "A  Repentance" — has 
the  refusal  of  "  Cronstadt."  Dickens's 
"  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  dramatized  (under 
the  title  of  "  The  Old  Way  ")  by  the  Rev. 
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Freeman  Wills,  brother  of  the  late  W.  G. 
Wills,  who  supplied  the  Lyceum  with  so 
many  plays,  has  turned  out  a  success. 

The  popalarity  of  Omar  Kh&jj&m  has 
so  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  within 
the  last  few  years,  that  Messrs.  Macmillan 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
great  demand  for  Fitzgerald's  translation 
in  their  Golden  Treasury  Series.  One 
of  the  best  series  of  illustrations  to  Omar 
that  has  yet  appeared  is  that  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  James,  which  Mr.  Leonard  Smith- 
ers  has  issued.  These  decorative  pictures 
originally  appeared  in  The  Sketch,  which 
has  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  Mr. 
Jameses  curious  talent.  He  varies  greatly. 
Thus,  his  illustrations  to  the  ^'  Idylls  of  the 
King*'  were  rather  disappointing.  But 
when  he  gets  an  Eastern  subject  he  is 
perfectly  at  home.  Nothing  could  be 
better  than  his  pictures  to  the  "  Book  of 
Ruth.''  I  am  surprised  that  publishers 
have  not  taken  more  kindly  to  Mr.  James, 
who  is  an  exceedingly  shy  young  man 
from  Liverpool,  where  he  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne. 

Mr.  Wheatley,  the  indefatigable  editor 
of  Pepys,  completes  his  great  work  with 
two  more  volumes,  issued  by  Messrs. 
Bell.  One  of  these  deals  with  several  sides 
of  the  diarist — his  school  life,  his  relatives, 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  is  Secre- 
tary to  the  Society  of  Arts,  probably 
knows  more  about  the  history  of  London 
than  any  other  man  except  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  and  he  possesses  just  that  sort  of 
out-of-the-way  knowledge  which  makes 
Pepys  intelligible.  Much  might  be  done 
with  similar  diarists,  who  have  been 
either  unpublished  or  very  badly  edited. 
For  instance,  a  very  interesting  book  could 
be  made  out  of  that  maze  of  eighteenth 
century  periodical  literature,  of  which  the 
best  example  is  the  Oentleman's  Magazine. 
It  is  full  of  facts  which  the  ordinary  his- 
torian must  necessarily  pass  over,  but 
which  are  invaluable  to  the  biographer. 


The  very  names  of  some  of  these  old 
magazines  are  quite  forgotten. 

When  the  Fall  Mall  Magazine  appeared 
in  April  with  Mr.  George  Street's  name 
appended  to  the  causerie — which  Mr.  Zang- 
will  and  then  Mr.  Quiller-Oouch  have 
written  in  turn —  its  readers  learned  that 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  was  too  unwell  to  do  the 
work  for  that  number.  Mr.  Henley  suffers 
from  exceedingly  poor  health.  For  several 
years  he  lay  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary, 
being  operated  and  re-operated  upon. 
That  experience  led  him  to  produce  his 
wonderful  hospital  poems,  re-printed  last 
year  by  Mr.  David  Nutt.  Mr.  Henley  has 
faced  his  illnesses  with  extraordinary  cour- 
age, stoical  and  yet  dominant  in  its  endur- 
ance, and  expressed  so  finely  (in  1875)  in 
the  verses  ending: 

*'  It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
1  am  the  master  of  mj  fate ; 
I  am  the  captain  of  mj  soul." 

Mr.  Henley  is  simply  worshipped  by  the 
young  men  he  has  reared  round  him,  such 
as  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Whibley  and  Mr.  Ver- 
non Blackburn  (author  of  "  The  Fringe  of 
an  Art "),  who  possess  the  art  of  English 
in  a  very  high  degree.  He  is  working 
steadily  at  his  "  Byron." 

The  fascination  of  N'elson  is  curious  in 
a  country  that  still  professes  Puritanism, 
and  does  not  bother  about  its  heroes.  The 
latest  piece  of  work  on  the  immortal  ad- 
miral is  a  volume  called  "  Nelson's  Friend- 
ships,'* by  the  late  Mrs.  Hilda  Gkimlin,  of 
Liverpool,  which  Messrs.  Hutchinson  issue. 
Even  Nelson  himself,  however,  had  not 
sufficient  hold  on  the  public  imagination 
to  prevent  the  Government  from  selling 
his  fine  old  flag-ship,  the  Foudroyant,  to  a 
firm  of  German  ship-breakers.  The  vessel 
was  a  sturdy  specimen  of  an  old  man-of- 
war,  and  was  sound  throughout.  A  private 
enthusiast  bought  the  vessel  back,  and 
sent  it  round  the  coasts  on  exhibition.  It 
was  unfortunately  wrecked  at  Blackpool* 
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fell  into  the  breakers^  hands  after  all,  and 
now  its  oak  is  being  made  into  chairs  and 
tables  and  other  knick-knacks,  and  its 
copper  bolts  into  snuff-boxes  and  the  like 
for  curiosity-hunters. 

The  "  Victoria  History  of  the  Counties 
of  England/^  which  Messrs.  Constable  are 
preparing  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  H. 
A.  Doubleday  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Oomme 
(who  has  edited  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
Library),  has  a  parallel  in  Messrs.  Black- 
wood's "  History  of  the  Scots  Counties," 
now  in  progress.  The  end  of  the  century 
is  just  the  time  for  such  a  book,  for  the 
enormous  advance  of  commercial  pros- 
perity  in  our  great  mining  and  mannfac- 
turing  districts  has  raised  the  provinces  to 
a  very  important  point  in  our  history. 
While  it  is  true  that  London  leads  in 
letters,  the  provinces  do  not  take  their 
political  cue  from  the  capital,  and  some 
towns  (notably  Glasgow)  have  created 
schools  of  art  for  themselves.  It  is  this 
balancing  of  the  capital  by  the  provinces 
that  makes  advanced  Frenchmen,  like 
Demolins,  ponder.  Messrs.  Constables' 
series  has,  of  course,  been  preceded  by  an 
enormous  amount  of  antiquarian  work, 
carried  on  for  many  years  by  ill-requited 
local  enthusiasts. 

Mr.  David  Storrs  Meldrum,  who  has 
just  written  "Holland  and  the  Hollan- 
ders," is  the  London  representative  of 
Messrs.  Blackwood,  who  occupy  part  of  a 
big  building  in  Paternoster  Row  with 
Messrs.  Longman.  He  is  a  typical  Scot, 
bom  in  Kirkcaldy  in  Fifeshire,  thirty-four 
years  ago,  and  took  to  literature  after  he 
had  been  in  business,  and  then  in  journal- 
ism (for  a  time  he  edited  the  sporting  jour- 
nal. Rod  and  Gun).  He  made  his  first  hit 
in  1894  with  a  novel  called  "  Margr6del," 
which  did  not  get  the  attention  it  de- 


served. He  married  a  Holland  woman, 
and  knows  that  country  exceedingly  well. 

The  house  in  which  Stevenson  was  bom 
has  been  sold  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Dibdin  for 
£800.  Mr.  Dibdin  is  a  descendant  of  the 
author  of  "  Tom  Bowling"  and  many  an- 
other rollicking  sea  ditty,  which  has  out- 
lived* so  much  verse  that  was  once  con- 
sidered "poetry."  The  house  at  Heme 
Hill,  near  London,  in  which  Mr.  Buskin 
spent  his  early  years,  has  also  been  sold. 
Heme  Hill  was  once  a  pretty  place.  It  is 
now  an  indescribable  yellow  brick  villa 
suburb,  which  would  send  the  "  Master  " 
crazy. 

The  battle  of  the  authors  and  publish- 
ers goes  on  merrily.  One  of  the  questions 
which  the  Society  of  Authors  has  recently 
had  before  it  is  the  growing  habit  of  tell- 
ing the  story  of  a  novel  while  "  reviewing" 
it.  The  greatest  offender  in  this  respect 
has  been  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  who  prac- 
tised the  art  of  "gutting"  to  the  highest 
pitch  in  his  Sunday  paper.  Beviewing 
proper  becomes  rarer  and  rarer.  In  daily 
papers  it  has  been  rendered  almost  im- 
possible, for  nobody  could  possibly  read  a 
new  book,  from  the  critical  point  of  view, 
in  the  time  allotted.  A  book  comes  into 
an  office  one  afternoon,  somebody  is  made 
to  scan  it  rapidly,  and,  without  even  di- 
gesting it  in  precis  form,  he  marks  off 
huge  extracts  which  are  reprinted  in  next 
morning's  paper.  The  greatest  divergence 
of  opinion  exists,  however,  as  to  whether 
this  damages  a  book  or  not.  The  Pub- 
lishers' Association — of  which  perhaps  the 
best  business  man  and  the  most  un- 
daunted fighter  is  Mr.  Heinemann — pro- 
poses to  introduce  the  net  price  system, 
such  as  Mr.  John  Lane  and  a  few  of  the 
smaller  houses  have  sold  by  for  some  time. 

/.  M.  Bulloch. 


NOTES  OF  RARE  BOOKS 


IT  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  first  Amer- 
ican editions  of  English  authors  are  often 
advertised  in  boolcsellers'  catalogues  and  elsewhere 
as  "  very  rare,"  "exceedingly  valuable,"  "most 
unusual,"  etc.,  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  that  are  at 
all  interesting,  and  still  fewer  that  are  valuable. 
" Interesting "  and  "valuable"  are  often  misap- 
plied terms  when  applied  to  books.  Interesting 
they  sometimes  are,  but  not  necessarily  valuable  ; 
one  has  to  differentiate  between  the  two  at  almost 
every  turn  in  collecting. 

The  two  most  interesting  features  about  Amer- 
ican reissues  are,  first,  when  they  are  brought  out 
in  this  country  before  they  are  issued  abroad,  and, 
second,  when  they  are  issued  at  about  the  same 
time  here,  indicating,  as  they  do,  their  quick 
recognition  as  being  worth  reprinting  ;  even  pub- 
lishers have  not  often  printed  books  without  some 
definite  idea  of  adequate  compensation. 

Let  me  give  two  illustrations,  one  of  the  former 
and  the  other  of  the  latter.  In  1820  Charles  Lamb 
wrote  his  first  essay,  imder  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Elia,"  for  the  London  Magazine,  In  1828  these 
papers  were  issued  in  book  form  by  Taylor  & 
Hessey,  the  publishers  of  the  Magazine,  In 
Philadelphia  an  enterprising  publisher,  five  years 
later,  taking  advantage  of  Lamb's  popularity, 
selected  from  the  various  magazines  to  which  he 
was  contributing,  enough  matter  to  make  a  second 
series  of  the  "Essays  of  Elia,"  and  issued  it  and 
the  first  series  in  two  volumes,  duodecimos.  Thus 
the  first  series  was  issued  five  years  after  its  print- 
ing abroad,  and  the  second  series  five  years  before 
— an  unusual  coincidence. 

The  enterprising  American  editor  thought  he 
could  recognize  Lamb's  style  so  perfectly  that  he 
ventured  to  make  the  selection  of  the  second  vol- 
ume without  Lamb's  aid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
included  three  essays  Lamb  did  not  write,  and 
left  out  several  he  did.  The  story  of  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis's visit  to  Lamb  and  presentation  of  this  spuri- 
ous edition  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated.  Nat- 
urally, these  peculiar  circumstances  have  aroused 
interest  among  collectors,  and  these  two  little 
volumes  are  easily  worth  twenty-five  dollars. 

A  book  with  a  somewhat  similar  story  is  the 
American  reprint  of  Thackeray's  "  Yellowplush 
Correspondence,"  selected  from  Fraaer's  Maga- 
zine and  issued  in  New  York  by  the  Appletons 
nearly  a  year  before  it  was  printed  in  "  Comic 
Tales  and  Sketches,"  2  vols.,  London,  1841.    A 


delightfully  scarce  book  is  this  little  volume, 
more  unusual  than  "  The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum  " 
and  "  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon" — ^not  as 
high  priced,  but  rarer,  the  last  copy  selling  for 
about  sixty  dollars. 

An  illustration  of  the  second  fact  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  American  edition  of  Bums^s 
poems.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Bums  was  printed  at  Kilmarnock,  in 
1786.  Two  years  later  it  was  reprinted  both 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  at  least  there  are 
two  different  title-pages  with  the  same  date. 
Mr.  Ives'  copy  fetched  $120.  Allowing  for  the 
slow  means  of  intercommunication  in  those  days, 
this  was  marvelously  quick  recognition,  and  a 
high  compliment  even  for  Scotland's  great  poet. 

At  the  rooms  of  the  Caxton  Club  last  winter  in 
Chicago  was  given  an  exhibition  of  the  writings  of 
Edward  Fitz  Gerald  in  various  forms  and  editions, 
as  well  as  some  most  interesting  Fitz  Geraldana. 
So  many  unauthorized  reprints  of  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khdyy&m  translated  by  him  are  about, 
that  one  must  remember  there  is  really  not  so 
large  a  body  of  work  written  by  him,  after  alL 
A  brief  check  list  is  appended  for  those  who 
are  anxious  to  make  what  we  confess  strikes  us 
as  a  sensible  limited  collection,  viz.,  those  edi- 
tions of  Fitz  Gerald's  writings  which  were  either 
issued  during  his  lifetime  or  have  received  au- 
thorization. 

EDWARD  FITZ  GERALD'S  WRITINGS 

1.  Seldon'8  Table  Talk  (contributor),  Fickeriosr, 

London    1847 
t.  Selections  from  Poems  and  Letters  of  Bernard 

Barton,  Hall,  Virtue  &  Co.,  London    1849 
8.  Euphranor,  Pickering,  London    1851 

4.  PoloniiiB,  '*  London    18GB 

5.  Six  Dramas  of  Oalderon,  *'  London    1863 

6.  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Kh&yy&m,   Quaritch 

(asu  printed),  London    1859 

7.  The  Mighty  Magician  (privately  printed),  Lon- 

don   1866 

8.  Rubaiyat  of   Omar  Kh&yy&m,  Quaritch   (600 

printed),  London    1868 

9.  "  "  *•       Ouaritch,  London    1878 

10.  Agamemnon,  *^         London    1876 

11.  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Kh&yy4m  and  the  flalaman 

and  Absal  of  lami,  Quaritch,  London    1879 

12.  Downfall  and  Death  of  SJng  CEdlpus  (prlvatcdy 

printed),  London    1880^ 
18.  Euphranor.  Billings  &  Sons,  Guilford    1688 

14.  Readings  in  Crabbe,  Quaritch,  London    1882 

15.  Literary  Remains.  8  toIs.,  Ma<miillan.  London    1889 

16.  Rubaiyat  of  Oma«  Kh4]ry&m,  Macmillan  (re- 

printed 1891,  '93,  '94,  '96,  '96,  '97,  '96),  London    1890 

17.  Letters,  8  toIs.,  Macmillan,  London    1894 

18.  Letters  to  Fanny  Kemble,  1871-1888,  8  yols., 

Macmillan,  London    1896 

[NoTB :  The  last  six  items  in  the  list  of  prices  given  in 
the  April  number,  of  the  market  value  of  Kipling's 
bookp  in  first  editions,  should  have  been  shillings  InsteMi 
of  pounds.] 

Emeet  Dreseel  North, 
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A  RECENT  STUDY  OP  MYSTICISM 

"  T  THINK  they  call  it  mystical  theol- 
ogy,"  writes  St.  Teresa  in  that 
famous  description  of  the  degrees  of 
prayer  from  which  M.  E6c6jac  has  bor- 
rowed perhaps  the  most  concrete  passage 
which  occurs  in  all  his  essay.  Let  no  one 
consult  him  who  is  curious  about  occult- 
ism— that "  tendency  to  seek  in  nature  for 
manifestations  of  the  Absolute/^  to  which 
Gorres  gives  the  name  of  natural  mysti- 
cism. It  is  mystical  theology,  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  is  gained  through  love, 
the  psychology  of  "the  religious  fact  .  .  . 
which  has  manifested  its  greatest  intensity 
in  Christianity ,''  that  M.  Rec6  jac  is  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  interested  in,  and 
which  he  undertakes  to  furnish  with  an 
intelligible  basis. 

The  elements  for  this  he  finds  in  that 
impression  of  the  Absolute  which  is  per- 
haps produced  in  each  of  us  at  the  very 
dawn  of  reason  by  the  sense  of  material 
resistance.  "This  impression  will  grow 
with  our  growth;  it  will  culminate  in  a 
sentiment  of  ideal  resistance  called '  duty,' 
but  which  we  possess  the  truly  remarkable 
power  of  changing  into  liberty  and  au- 
tonomy." The  transcendent  fact  which 
thus  translates  itself  to  the  moral  sense  as 
free  will  and  self-control,  is  the  same  that 
furnishes  its  postulates  to  the  reason. 
Necessity  is  neither  purely  physical  nor 
purely  metaphysical.  It  resides  in  an 
Absolute  which  has  posited  the  me  and 
the  not'tne  in  the  mind  of  the  rational 
creature;  which  contains  both  nature  and 
liberty,  and  which  is  unthinkable  save  as 
a  complex,  an  implicit  whose  proper  cop- 
ula is  not  is,  but  fiat.    This  Absolute 

ESSAT  ON  THB  BA8K8  OF  THE  MtSTIO   KlfOWLEDOB.     Bj 

E.  R6c6Jac,  Doctor  of  Letters.    Translated  by  Sara  Up- 
ton Carr.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50. 


is  in  us  and  in  all  things;  it  is  spirit  and 
life  in  us  so  far  as  we  become  personally 
conscious  of  it,  and  it  is  God,  inasmuch  as 
its  effects  infinitely  transcend  us,  plunged 
as  we  are  in  universal  movement  and 
desire. 

"Not  by  dialectics,'^  said  St.  Anselm, 
"does  God  convert  His  people.^'  M. 
R^c6 jac  is  of  the  same  opinion.  "  True 
mysticism,''  he  says,  "  combines  as  much 
simplicity  as  reason,  and  is  distinguished 
by  this  fact  from  that  learped  contempla- 
tion which  seeks  for  purely  intellect- 
ual intuitions  of  the  Absolute The 

term  mystic  should  be  applied  only  to 
minds  that  have  sought  the  Absolute  in 
other  than  dialectical  ways."  The  mystic 
consciousness  is  nothing  but  the  moral 
consciousness  enriched  with  symbolic 
representations.  But  in  this  it  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  rational  con- 
sciousness. At  the  basis  of  all  metaphysi- 
cal systems  is  found  some  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, more  or  less  elementary  and  funda- 
mental. Every  attempt  to  pass  beyond 
mere  sensation  begins  with  an  analogy, 
and  implies  "  that  passage  from  the  me  to 
the  not- me  which  mysticism  has,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  too  artlessly  abused."  We 
are  confining  ourselves  within  the  em- 
pirical consciousness  and  refusing  to 
make  a  real  act  of  reflection  when  we  say 
that  all  that  is  given  by  consciousness  in 
addition  to  the  sensations  is  merely  the 
sense  of  difference,  of  succession,  and  of 
relations  having  no  reality  but  that  of  the 
sensations  themselves.  The  phenomena 
which  arrange  themselves  in  our  mind, 
and  the  categories  which  serve  to  concep- 
tualize them,  are  nothing  but  forms.  The 
mind  carries  these  forms  within  it,  but 
they  are  not  the  mind. 

What  are  the  exact  relations  between 
the  moral  consciousness  and  mysticism? 
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"Before  answering  that  question,"  remarks 
M.  Recejac,  "it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  mystic  fact  originates  from  the 
need  of  a  synthesis  between  the  mind  and 
nature;  it  has  been  and  always  will  be  an 
aspiration  to  unite  ourselves  to  some  Being 
who  contains  substantially  the  world  and 
the  ego  and  yet  dominates  them."  To 
know  whether  the  moral  idea  partakes  of 
this  need  and  aspiration,  we  must  first  ex- 
amine whether  that  idea  admits  or  ex- 
cludes the  Absolute.  If  it  does  not  admit 
it,  the  mystic  fact,  deprived  of  all  moral 
significance,  and  confined  to  the  order  of 
knowing,  where  it  has  no  objective  value, 
would  be  simply  "  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  never-completed  character  of  our 
thoughts  " — a  kind  of  false  start  into  the 
Unknowable.  But  if  the  moral  idea  inevi- 
tably transcends  the  boundaries  of  life,  it 
is  because  the  Absolute  demands  admis- 
sion into  knowledge,  and  thence  into  con- 
duct, by  a  necessity  which  is  stronger  than 
logic.  The  mystic  fact  enters  the  whole 
consciousness  through  this  opening  and 
holds  legitimate  rule  there. 

Friendly  to  mysticism,  M.  Rec6jac  is 
the  enemy  of  asceticism.  In  his  view  it 
"  tends  to  displace  the  axis  of  conduct  and 
remove  it  to  a  sphere  of  fictitious  interests 
where  our  will  cannot  act."  And  doubt- 
less the  criticism  would  be  entirely  just  if 
asceticism  were  regarded  by  mystics  as  an 
end  in  itself,  and  not  as  a  means  to  arrive, 
by  self-subjugation,  at  that  disinterested- 
ness which,  according  to  M.  R6c6jac,  is 
the  original  thing  in  true  mysticism. 
Then,  too,  the  great  mystics  whom  he 
cites,  and  who  were  ascetics  as  well,  would 
have  claimed  with  St.  Paul  to  be  "  bearing 
about  in  the  body  the  mortification  of 
Je3us,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might 
be  manifest  in  our  bodies."  But  at  this 
point,  M.  Recejac's  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  symbols  to  the  mystic 
consciousness,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the     "non-objectivity"   of    those    sym- 


bols,  would   probably  come  under    dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  plain  that  nothing  adequate  can 
be  said  of  a  work  of  this  character  in  the 
space  allotted  to  a  book  notice.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  M.  R6c6jac  does  not  seem 
to  have  greatly  enlarged  the  scientific 
bases  of  mysticism.  Is  science  more  than 
the  orderly  arrangement  and  classification 
of  facts  ?  The  mystic  fact  is  the  most 
concrete  fact  of  all.  The  mystics  them- 
selves give  expression  to  it  in  the  most 
personal  of  terms.  It  is  an  experience  as 
absolute  as  that  of  sight  or  touch.  But 
how  can  it  be  generalized  ?  From  the 
first  division  of  an  apple  into  quarters 
which  he  witnesses,  a  clever  child  might 
construct  the  axiom  that  the  whole  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts.  But  where 
is  the  objectivity,  the  "  somatic  reality," 
of  that  Absolute  Reality  by  which  the 
mystic  lives  ?  What  bond  is  there,  unit- 
ing the  Christian  mystics  of  all  ages,  but 
that  "faith  which  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen  ?"  And  this,  indeed,  M.  Recejac 
does  not  fail  to  observe. 

In  a  book  which  must  have  been  im- 
mensely difficult  to  translate,  it  seems  un- 
gracious to  call  attention  to  mistransla- 
tions.   But    the  fact  remains  that,  the 
subject  being  difficult  in  itself,  it  has  be- 
come   more    difficult    to  arrive    at    the 
author's  precise  meaning  in  the  English 
version  than  it  is  in  the  original.    For 
instance,  M.  R6c6jac  does  not  say  (p.  50) 
that  the  state  into  which  the  mystic  con- 
sciousness enters  in  identifying  itself  with 
its  own  creations  "  is  rather  the  contrary 
of  that  of  knowledge,  because  knowledge 
calls  forth  that  which  is  within  us"  but 
that  "  la  connaissance  appelle  le  dehors  en 
nous"  that  is,  summons  the  exterior  within. 
Nor,  on  the  succeeding  page,  does  he  say 
that  "  Science  investigates  facts  from  the 
outside,"  but  that,  "ifl  science  recTierche 
les  fails  du  dehors"     Science  seeks  ex 
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t&rnal  facts.  Nor  again  (p.  88),  in  the 
sentence :  "  According  to  Pascal  we  really 
owe  the  reverence  of  antiquity  to  these 
new  things  when  they  have  been  suffi- 
ciently tried,  and  not  to  the  opinions, 
however  ancient  they  may  be,  which  have 
taken  their  placey*  is  the  clause  italicized  a 
tolerable  rendering  of  "  non  aux  opinions, 
si  anciennes  qu'elles  puissent  Stre,  dont 
elles  ont  pris  la  place.''  In  each  of  these 
instances  the  idea  expressed  by  the  author 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  given  by 
the  translator. 

Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin. 


THE    SANTIAGO    CAMPAIGN 

THAT  Lieutenant  John  D.  Miley, 
Second  U.  S.  Artillery,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  Inspector-General  U.  S. 
Volunteers,  waa  In  Cuba  With  Shafter 
appears  not  only  from  the  title  of  his 
work,  just  published,  but  from  the  inter- 
nal evidence  this  work  gives  that  Colonel 
Miley  was  during  the  operations  against 
Santiago  in  a  position  to  learn  as  much  of 
the  campaign  as  the  Major-General  Com- 
manding. Indeed,  an  intelligent  staff 
officer,  holding  a  confidential  position  near 
his  chief,  may  learn  more  of  the  details  of 
military  operations  than  the  officer  in 
supreme  command  whose  will  directs 
them.  Reports  given  by  newspaper  cor- 
respondents reflect  the  anxieties,  the 
alarms,  the  misapprehensions  of  those 
who,  seeing  but  a  portion  of  the  grand 
movement  of  war,  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  nothing  has  been  accomplished  ex- 
cept the  part  assigned  to  "  ours."  Such 
participants  in  military  operations  are  in 
the  position  of  a  traveler  who,  passing 
through  some  valley  observes  nothing  be- 
yond the  narrow  road  he  traverses.    The 

In  Cuba  with  Shafteb.  By  Lieut. -Col.  John  D.  Miley. 
With  10  portraits  and  4  maps.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
ISmo,  91.50. 


man  at  headquarters  is,  on  the  contrary, 
like  one  who  views  the  broad  landscape 
from  an  elevation,  and  assigns  to  each  hill 
and  valley,  each  forest  and  stream,  its  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  terrain.  This  ad- 
vantage Colonel  Miley  enjoyed,  and  his 
account  of  the  campaign  is  essential  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  what  was  actu- 
ally done  at  Santiago.  Being  a  soldier 
its  author  indulges  in  no  heroics,  and  his 
personal  relation  to  the  events  he  records, 
which  was  very  intimate,  is  never  obtruded. 
That  he  suffered  hardships  with  others  we 
do  not  doubt;  but  he  wastes  no  time  in 
telling  us  so.  Whether  he  lived  on  canned 
roast  beef,  refrigerated  beef,  or  beef  on 
the  hoof  does  not  appear,  and  what  he 
thought  of  what  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
wherewithal  he  was  clothed,  seems  to  have 
occupied  his  thoughts  less  than  the  obser- 
vation of  the  striking  scenes  through 
which  he  passed,  and  which  he  describes 
for  the  benefit  of  history  in  simple  lan- 
guage and  with  painstaking  fidelity.  This 
book  is  not,  therefore,  a  story  of  Colonel 
Miley's  experiences  in  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign but  the  story  of  the  campaign  itself. 
It  commences  with  the  assembling  of 
the  Fifth  Army  Corps  at  Tampa,  describes 
its  disembarkation  in  Cuba,  the  advance  on 
Santiago,  the  capitulation  and  the  re- 
embarkation.  It  explains  how  the  force 
gathered  under  command  of  General 
Shafter  for  a  brief  excursion — ^in  the 
nature  of  a  reconnaissance  in  force — ^along 
the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  was  suddenly 
diverted  to  Santiago  when  Cervera^s  fleet 
was  discovered  there;  how  confusion  and 
uncertainty  resulted  from  doubt  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  Spanish  navy,  so  that 
when  the  expedition  finally  started  the 
troops  had  been  subjected  to  the  discom- 
fort of  a  long  confinement  on  shipboard  ; 
and  how,  after  all  these  delays.  General 
Shafter  advanced  swiftly  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose  when  his  army 
was  once  landed  on  Cuban  soil. 
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At  the  close  of  the  day,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1898,  the  disembarkation  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  22,000  men  of  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps  were  on  shore  and  facing 
toward  Santiago.  On  the  day  preyious 
the  advance  had  encountered  the  enemy 
at  Las  Guasimas  ;  on  the  1st  and  2nd 
of  July  the  battles  of  El  Caney  and  San 
Juan  were  fought ;  on  the  3rd  a  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  Santiago  was  sent 
to  the  Spanish  commander,  and  on  the 
16th,  without  further  serious  fighting, 
final  negotiations  for  a  '^capitulation,^' 
as  the  Spaniards  preferred  to  call  it,  were 
entered  upon  and  concluded  after  two  days' 
discussion,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
government  at  Madrid,  which  followed, 
July  15th,  1898. 

This  was  certainly  an  important  three 
weeks'  work,  and  that  much  discomfort 
and  disturbance  to  the  ordinary  routine 
of  army  life  should  result  from  such  rapid 
movements  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
to  a  soldier  like  Lieutenant  Miley  that  it 
does  not  occur  to  him  that  it  requires  an 
explanation  or  apology.  In  the  negotia- 
tions resulting  in  the  surrender  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  capitulation  he 
took  a  conspicuous  part  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  representing  the  United 
States  Government.  But  while  the  nar- 
rative exhibits  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  this  concluding  chap- 
ter in  the  work  of  war,  the  author's  own 
participation  in  it  is  no  further  shown 
than  in  the  simple  statement  that  "  Gen- 
eral Shafter  designated  as  his  commis- 
sioners Major-General  Joseph  Wheeler, 
Major-General  Henry  W.  Lawton  and 
First-Lieutenant  John  D.  Miley,  Aide-de- 
Camp.'' 

Too  many  of  the  narratives  of  the  Span- 
ish war  have  been  written  by  men  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  chief  duty  of  the 
literary  artist  is  to  project  himself  or  his 
military  favorites  upon  every  canvas.  It 
is  refreshing  to  find  one  writer  who  is 


more  concerned  with  what  was  done  than 
with  those  who  did  it.  In  time  the  pub- 
lic will  learn,  if  they  have  not  already 
learned,  the  value  of  such  a  modest  his- 
tory as  this  compared  with  the  egotistical 
stories  of  the  little  Jack  Homers  who, 
from  their  several  corners,  are  heard  ex- 
claiming, "  What  a  brave  boy  am  I! " 

Four  maps  are  given  in  this  volume, 
and  there  are  portraits  of  General  Shafter 
and  his  general  officers — certainly  a  fine 
and  forcible-looking  body  of  men — and  of 
General  Galixto  Garcia  and  General  Jose 

Toral. 

William  Gonant  Church. 


SOME  NEW  NOVELS 

FOR  the  reader  who  likes  a  book  whose 
plot  will  quill  his  hair  d  la  "  fretful 
porcupine,"  Mr.  Howells's  last  novel  will 
prove  inadequate.  But  from  those  who 
find  rich  entertainment  in  the  sane  de- 
lights of  a  realism  psychologically  and 
artistically  knowing  this  book  will  receive 
a  warm  welcome. 

The  heroine  of  Ragged  Lady,  Clemen- 
tine, is  unmistakably  a  lineal  descendant  of 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  possessing 
the  same  '^  ladylike  "  charm  and  mute  im- 
pressiveness.  All  that  Clementina  lacks, 
however,  in  spice  and  originality,  is  fully 
atoned  for  in  the  delicious  diversity  of  her 
lovers,  who  are  picked  men,  so  to  speak, 
"  each  one  more  amusing  than  the  other." 
The  humor  throughout  the  story  is  charm- 
ingly quaint,  as  in  this  ingenuous  confes- 
sion of  the  enamored  clerk:  "Don't  you 
believe  that  it  is  natural  for  a  man — ^well, 
a  young  man,  to  think  about  girls  ?  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  as  I  always  think  about 
marrying  'em,  or  be  in  love,  but  I  like  to 
let  my  mind  run  on  'em." 

Another  edifying  bit  of  Howellism  is 
the  farmer's  attempt  to  identify  the 
Claxons,  of  whom  the  Landers  are  making 
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inquiries :    ^'  Long  red-headed  man^  kind 
o'  sickly-lookin'  ?" 

"  No,  didn't  see  the  man." 

"Little  woman,  skinny-lookin',  pooty 
tonguey  ?" 

"  We  didn't  see  the  woman." 

"Lot  o'  children,  about  as  big  as 
pa'tridges,  runnin'  round  in  the  bushes  ?  " 

There  is  a  sweet  and  delicate  whole- 
someness  about  this  story,  that  is  especially 
grateful  in  these  days  when  one  opens  a 
new  volume  with  some  trepidation  lest  it 
should  prove  to  be  "a  book  no  girl  would 
like  to  see  her  mother  reading."  (Har- 
pers, 12mo,  $1.75.) 

In  The  Wheel  of  Ood,  by  George  Eger- 
ton  (Putnams),  we  have  a  story  which 
begins  in  Dublin,  proceeds  in  New  York, 
and  terminates  in  London  and  the  Eng- 
lish country.  It  gives  us  realistic  and 
lively  impressions  of  these  several  and 
contrasted  localities.  The  skill  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it  is  versatile.  The 
title  is  somewhat  intense,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  it  applies  to  the  incidents  of 
this  story  any  more  especially  than  it  does 
to  the  ordinary  and  plain  facts  of  all  ex- 
istence. The  atmosphere  of  Dublin,  New 
York  and  London  is  not  startled  here;  at 
the  Bame  time  we  are  led  always  along  in 
an  entertaining  manner.  The  Irish  girl 
whose  adventures  are  celebrated  in  the 
story  is  a  little  astray  in  her  recollections 
of  the  song  about  John  Brown.  "  They 
hanged  John  Brown  on  a  sour  apple  tree," 
she  is  made  to  reflect,  and  the  author  adds : 
"  So  they  did."  This  is  curiously  perverse, 
refusing,  as  it  does,  any  recognition  of  the 
participation  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the 
proceedings.  The  heroine  marries  several 
times,  and  it  may  be  that  the  title  of  the 
story  is  intended  to  be  a  comment  upon 
that  circumstance,  though  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  doubt  it.  The  story  is  alert 
and  clever.  It  will  not  disappoint  the 
reader.     (Putnams,  12mo,  11.00.) 

Marie,  faithful  in  sentiment  as  she  is — 


tenderly  as  she  regards  the  plain  man 
in  rough  clothing  who  saved  her  from 
drowning — still  cannot  marry  him,  for  a 
sufficient  reason  which  anybody  who  reads 
Adoheland  Stories,  by  Vemer  Z.  Beed,  may 
discover.  The  girl  called  Luz,  in  another 
of  these  stories,  is  altogether  primitive 
and  trustful.  In  still  another  the  lady 
called  Santa  Beatriz  is  plainly  demented, 
though  many  a  lady  who  has  been  equally 
forgetful  has  escaped  imputation  in  the 
respect  of  her  mental  integrity.  Adobe- 
land  means,  of  course,  the  land  of  the  south, 
where  the  sun  smites  and  the  houses 
are  clay  and  the  names  Spanish.  These 
are  stories  which  do  not  exactly  justify 
themselves  in  the  more  northern  latitudes, 
where  the  sun  leaves  the  heads  of  people 
cooler.  Still,  it  is  a  question  whether 
any  of  us  have  the  right  to  be  arrogant. 
We  are  all  fitted  to  be  unaccountable  ;  if 
not  at  one  time  then  surely  at  another. 
(E.  G.  Badger  &  Co.,  12mo,  «1.00.) 

A  bundle  of  Soufchern  tales.  An  Incident 
and  Other  Happenings,  by  Sarah  Barn- 
well Elliott,  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
There  is  humor  here,  and  pathos,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  southern  life  and 
character,  past  and  present.  The  stately, 
luxurious,  care-free  life  of  ante-bellum 
days  is  contrasted  boldly  with  the  un- 
fathomable misery  that  followed,  the  sketch 
of  Miss  Maria  Gathcart^s  bewilderment, 
pathetic  helplessness  and  inability  to  re- 
alize her  new  position,  in  "Faith  and 
Faithfulness,"  ranking  with  the  happiest 
work  of  its  kind.  The  same  subject — 
the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the 
new — is  equally  well  handled  from  the 
humorous  point  of  view  in  the  story  of 
"  Squire  Kayley's  Conclusions."  The 
Squire  had  served  a  term  in  Congress, 
and  returned  to  Greenville  with  new- 
fangled notions  of  suits  for  damages,  and 
for  "alienating  afEections"  and  "breach 
of  promise,"  as  efficient  substitutes  for 
the  good  old  way  of  settling  such  cases 
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with  a  six-shooter.  Being  a  lawyer,  he 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  new  modes 
of  procedure,  with  startling  results,  as 
the  dramatic  ending  shows.  "An  Inci- 
dent deals  with  a  subject  that  is  ever 
in  the  mind  of  all  Southerners  with  wives, 
or  daughters,  or  sisters  to  protect,  though 
they  rarely  speak  of  it :  they  only  act ; 
"  Without  the  Courts  "  is  a  tale  of  avenged 
honor  told  with  rare  delicacy.  Altogether 
this  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  (Har- 
pers, 12mo,  $1.25.) 

A  man  who  has  cast  a  halo  of  sanctity 
around  a  narrow-minded,  cold,  unsympa- 
thetic woman,  the  wife  of  his  friend,  is  the 
hero  of  Deadman'a,  by  Mary  Gaunt.  To 
please  her,  because,  in  her  selfish  ignorance 
of  life,  she  considers  it  his  duty,  he  marries 
a  low-class  Irish  girl,  who,  of  course,  suc- 
ceeds in  utterly  wrecking  his  life  until 
circumstances  release  him,  and  he  is  free 
to  marry  his  friend's  sister,  a  fine  girl  with 
generous  impulses  and  a  loving  heart. 
This  drama  of  life  takes  place  in  the 
Australian  gold  "diggings,"  some  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  background  is  well 
sketched  in  by  the  author.  There  are  ad- 
venturers of  all  nationalities,  Americans 
and  Chinese  included,  and  desperadoes 
who  live  by  crime.  The  latter,  indeed, 
are  the  boon  companions  of  the  hero's 
Irish  wife,  and  prove  to  be  his  best  friends 
in  the  end,  though  they  try  to  murder 
him.  There  is  also  an  exciting  episode, 
in  which  the  black  fellows  show  them- 
selves in  their  darkest  mood,  and  many 
another  event  to  keep  the  interest  unflag- 
ging to  the  end.  (New  Amsterdam  Book 
Co.,  12mo,  $1.50.) 

A  new  musical  novel,  Espiritu  Santo, 
by  Henrietta  Dana  Skinner,  is  not  a  re- 
markable piece  of  work.  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  author  knows  music,  or,  $,t 
least,  ardently  loves  it,  but  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  tone  world  is  absent  from  her 
pages.  This  is  rather  a  story  whose  chief 
characters  happen  to  be  opera  singers, 


that  fact  per  se  having  but  an  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  their  lives.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Paris,  and  here  again  the  atmos- 
phere is  wofully  vague.  From  the  Jesuit 
school  in  the  Bue  de  Madrid  to  the  Place 
de  rOpera  is  a  splendid  canvas  upon 
which  to  work,  but  the  author,  seeing,  has 
been  blind.  Then,  the  characters  do  not 
live.  They  do  not  tell  and  act  their  own 
lives;  it  is  rather  the  author  who  does  so. 
Therefore  they  are  puppets  in  her  hands, 
and  puppets  in  the  reader's  imagination. 
Neither  their  professional  nor  their  emo- 
tional life  is  felt;  it  is  merely  described, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion, which  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  plot,  remains  a  dead  letter  in  the 
reader's  mind.  Lastly,  the  conversations 
in  the  book  utterly  lack  life.  We  cannot 
congratulate  Mrs.  Skinner  upon  her  latest 
book.     (Harpers,  12mo,  $1.25.) 

Banch  life  in  California  has  been  so 
often  described  from  the  poetic,  dreamy 
point  of  view,  that  a  glimpse  of  its  prosaic 
side,  the  grim,  desperate  struggle  with 
drought  and  the  sickness  of  cattle,  with 
mortgages  and  poor  crops,  is  decidedly 
welcome.  Mr.  Horace  Annesley  Vachell, 
an  Englishman  residing  on  a  Californian 
ranch,  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
hardships  of  the  tillers  of  Mother  Earth  in 
The  Procession  of  Life,  but  has  happily 
not  overlooked  the  brighter  side  of  things. 
Comprehensive  as  his  title  is,  it  is  not  in- 
aptly chosen,  for  here  we  have  a  group  of 
people  whose  lives  are  cast  in  widely  dif- 
fering places,  and  amongst  them  is  a  most 
engaging  Englishman,  a  younger  son  who 
is  adroitly  used  as  a  foil  to  the  serious 
American  husbandman.  The  story  moves 
swiftly,  dramatic  and  light  in  turns,  until 
we  reach  a  happy  ending  that  is  far  from 
conventional,  because  it  results  logically 
from  the  major  premise.  All  the  charac- 
ters in  the  story  are  strongly  individual- 
ized. The  author  has  made  good  use  of 
the  material  that  California  offers — mate- 
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rial  that  for  some  reason  or  other  is  too 
seldom  utilized.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
12mo,  tl.OO.) 


BRILLIANT  NEWSPAPER  STORIES 

THIS  is  a  collection  of  stories  about 
newspaper  reporters,  told  with  such 
fidelity  and  skill  as  to  command  the 
attention  and  the  favorable  comment  of 
the  men  who  make  newspapers.  Printed 
originally  in  the  magazines  (most  of 
them),  they  were  eagerly  read  and  widely 
quoted,  and  they  possess  new  interest  when 
collected  in  a  volume.  They  describe  the 
ways  and  the  methods  of  one  type  of 
newspaper  reporter — ^the  all-around,  nim- 
ble-witted,  quick-footed,  slapdash  man  of 
tireless  energy,  equally  interested  and  ac- 
tive in  defalcations,  conflagrations  and 
corruption,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  get 
"a  beat^'  on  all  the  other  newspapers. 
This  man  is  adored  as  a  priceless  exotic  in 
every  newspaper  office.  We  predict  equal 
interest  when  Mr.  Williams  gets  to  writing 
about  the  other  ninety  and  nine  that  make 
up  the  newspaper  stafF. 

The  volume  serves  to  draw  attention  to 
the  men  who  write  outside  the  editorial 
columns — to  the  reporters  or  correspond- 
ents who  fill  eleven  pages  out  of  the 
twelve  printed.  In  speaking  of  him  it 
must  be  remembered  that  times  have 
changed  amazingly  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  old-time  reporter  with  his 
careless  habits  and  Bohemian  instincts 
has  ceased  to  exist.  My  college  professor 
once  said  to  me  with  solemnity:  "The 
most  profound  argument  with  which 
you  can  introduce  a  startling  proposition 
is  the  phrase,  *  This  is  an  age  of  change.' 
It  pulverizes  everything  heretofore.^' 
The  reading  of  newspapers  has  come 
to  be  an  absolute  essential  to  the  daily 

Thk  Stolkn  Stort,  and  Othkr  Newbpapkr  Stories. 
By  Jesae  Lynch  Williams.  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  il- 
lustrated, 12mo,  $1.50. 


routine  of  every  intelligent  man.     The 
things  you  read  about    in  your   morn- 
ing newspaper  are  the   things  you  talk 
about  during  the  day.    We  know  it  is  the 
practice  of  some  to  sneer  at  the  news- 
papers, to  say  that  time  might  better  be 
spent  in  reading  the  standard  authors  and 
all  that;  nevertheless,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  finance,  or  if  you  are  interested 
in  discovery,  in  adventure,  in  the  fluctua- 
tion of  prices,  in  the  movements  of  society, 
in  the  weather,  in  any  phase  of  trade  or 
commerce,  or  if  you  want  to  know  at  what 
time  the  sun  rises  or  the  tide  turns  or 
your  railroad  train  starts  or  when  your 
ocean  steamship  sails,  when  your  favorite 
opera  is  to  be  given  or  the  play  you  wish 
to  see  is  to  be  produced,  for  all  these  you 
turn  to  the  newspaper.     You  cannot  learn 
politics  from  a  textbook;  you  must  absorb 
the  politics  of  the  day  from  a  study  of  the 
events  of  the  day.    Your  financial  policy 
must  be  governed  by  existing  monetary 
conditions,  not  by  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  panic  of  1857  or  that  of  1873.     The 
events,  the  progress  of  the  day  are  of  more 
importance  to  the  business  man,  or  the 
man  in  social  life  than  any  other  consid- 
eration, and  the  news  columns  of    the 
newspaper  are  his  greatest  source  of  in- 
spiration and  information.    For  all  this 
we  must  look  to  the  intelligent  reporter, 
and  in  no  other  calling  does  the  phrase, 
"  This  is  a  world  of  change "  more  seri- 
ously apply  than  to  him. 

The  daily  newspapers  are  making  a 
great  race  for  first  place  in  literature. 
Every  author  of  repute  is  implored  to  write 
for  them  on  his  own  terms.  Quite  as 
high  a  standard  of  excellence  is  demanded 
of  reporters  and  correspondents  as  is 
sought  by  the  more  pretentions  literary 
publications.  The  men  who  were  sent 
to  the  front  by  the  newspapers,  in  the 
recent  Spanish  war,  are  the  very  men  who, 
since  that  time,  have  filled  the  magazines 
with  a  repetition  of  what  they  telegraphed 
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to  their  newspapers,  and  the  so-called  lit- 
erature of  the  war  thus  far  has  not  added 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  telegraphed  reports 
sent  by  reporters.  .  It  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  reporters  give  us  our  first  infor- 
mation of  pretty  much  every  public  event 
that  is  worth  our  attention.  People  know 
a  great  deal  more  to-day.  than  they  did 
one  hundred  years  ago,  partly  because 
there  is  more  to  learn,  and  partly  because 
the  newspapers  have  taught  them.  Fif- 
teen-year-old boys  are  informed  about 
warships,  repeating  rifles,  electric  motors, 
ball  bearings,  balloon  kites,  and  a  thousand 
things  involving  mechanism  and  mechan- 
ical principles,  to  an  extent  that  is  be- 
wildering to  their  fathers  and  paralyzing 
to  their  grandparents.    For  a  great  part 


of  present  day  knowledge  the  honest  news- 
papers are  responsible,  and  the  reporters 
furnish  the  facts. 

With  its  increasing  responsibilities  and 
increased  pay,  and  withal  in  consequence 
of  its  excellent  discipline  and  preparation 
for  a  later  editorial  career,  the  business  of 
newspaper  reporting  becomes  important 
and  attractive.  An  indescribable  fascina- 
tion attaches  to  the  work,  and,  as  Mr. 
Williams  attests  in  his  excellent  stories, 
there  is  not  connected  with  it  any  more  of 
drudgery  than  comes  to  the  young  physi- 
cian or  the  young  lawyer.  The  newspa- 
per business  has  to  be  learned  just  as  you 
learn  law  or  medicine  or  theology,  but  the 
learning  of  it  is  not  an  altogether  disa- 
greeable process.  Chester  8.  Lord. 


CHRONICLES   OF  WAR 


THE  future  historian  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  will  certainly  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  a  dearth  of  docu- 
ments pour  servir.  From  the  destruction 
of  the  Maine  to  the  signing  of  the  peace 
protocol  at  Paris,  every  progressive  step. 


Thk  Maine.  An  Account  of  Her  Destruction  in  Havana 
Harbor.  The  Personal  Narrative  of  Captain  Charles  D. 
Sigsbee.    The  Century  Co.    Illustrated,  8vo,  $1.50. 

With  Sampson  Through  the  War.  By  W.  A.  M. 
Goode.  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  Illustrated,  large 
8vo,  $2.60. 

The  Sinking  of  The  Merrimac.  A  Personal  Narrative. 
By  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson.  The  Century  Co.  Illus- 
trated, 8vo,  $1.60. 

The  Fight  for  Santiago.  The  Story  of  the  Soldier  in 
the  Campaign.  By  Stephen  Bonsai.  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Co.    Illustrated,  large  Svo,  $2.50. 

Campaigning  in  Cuba.  By  George  Kennan.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.    Svo,  $1.50. 

The  Spanish-American  War.  By  Eye  Witnesses. 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.   Illustrated,  square  12mo,  $1.50. 

Fighting  in  Cuban  Waters.  By  Edward  Stratemeyer. 
Lee  &  Shepard.    Illustrated,  12mo,  $1.25. 

History  Up  to  Date.  A  Concise  Account  of  the  War 
of  1896.  By  William  A.  Johnston.  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Illustrated,  12mo,  $1.50. 


every  momentous  event  has  been  chroni- 
cled by  eye-witnesses — in  many  cases  by 
the  leaders  themselves;  and  even  the 
"  footnotes  to  history  " — that  inexhaustible 
fund  of  material  for  the  historical  novelist 
— have  been  expanded  into  volumes.  This 
is  but  as  it  should  be,  for  the  war,  though 
short  and  comparatively  bloodless,  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the 
world's  history. 

Captain  Charles  D.  Sigsbee  heads  the 
present  list  with  his  dignified,  sober 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Mainein. 
Havana  harbor  on  February  15,  1898, 
which  was  the  causa  causans  of  all  the 
events  that  succeeded  each  other  with 
such  crushing  rapidity.  The  narrative  is 
fortified  by  many  appendices:  a  technical 
description  of  the  vessel,  the  findings  of 
the  United  States  and  Spanish  courts  of 
inquiry,  the  names  and  rates  of  the  ship's 
crew,  the  burial  and  identification  lists  of 
the  dead,  etc.,  and  with  numerous  excel- 
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al  NftrraClve  o(  Captain  SiBsbee." 


Copyrinht,  18M,  by  The  Geo 


[.leuteaaDt-Comnuuider  Haiii,  leFt  toregraund,  wu  executive  oOlcer  ol  tike  Maine  wbea  thli  pbotograpb  was 
taken,  but  waa  detacbed  before  the  exploalOD.  He  aerred  as  Judge-AdTOcate  at  Ihe  Court  of  Inquiry,  Chap- 
lalD  Chldvick  stands  In  the  middle  liackground,  end  facing  him  U  Lieutenant  Jenklnii,  who  was  lost.] 


lent  portraits,  views  of  the  Maine,  and 
diagrams.  Captain  StgBbee's  account  is 
impresBive  in  its  simplicity,  and  the  expo- 
sition of  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
explosion  was  due  to  external  causes  so 
terse  and  clear  that  it  must  convince  all 
remaining  doubters  on  the  subject,  if  such 
he  still  to  he  found. 

Mr.  Goode,  who  was  the  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press  on  board  the  flag- 
ship Nam  York  during  the  operations  of 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron  in  Cuban 
waters,  takes  up  the  thread  where  Captain 
Sigahee  drops  it,  and  carries  the  reader 
with  him  to  Cardenas,  in  search  of  Cer- 
vera,  to  Santiago.and  through  the  glorious 
July  3rd  that  really  sealed  the  fate  of 
Spain.  His  personal  narrative,  which 
reflects  the  spirit  and  high  spirits  of  the 
fleet  during  these  months,  and  also  the 


arduous  work  and  endless  vigilance  of 
officers  and  men,  is  supplemented  by 
chapters  by  Admiral  Sampson,  on  "  Kea- 
sons  for  the  Victory,"  by  Captain  Robley 
D.  Evans,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  watch 
for  Cervera  at  Santiago  under  Schley,  and 
by  Commander  C.  C.  Todd,  of  the  Wil- 
mington, who  describes  the  southwestern 
blockade.  This  book,  too,  is  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  and  interest  of  its 
illustrations. 

The  sinking  of,  the  Merrimac  had,  of 
course,  no  effect  upon  the  events  of  which 
it  formed  so  brilliant  an  episode.  It  came, 
however,  as  a  welcome  evidence  of  the 
personal  courage  of  the  men  of  the  fleet, 
as  an  indication  that  the  spirit  of  derring- 
do  has  not  been  dulled  by  smokeless  pow- 
der and  ordnance  that  sweeps  the  battle- 
field and  sea  for  milesj  it  proved  again 
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that  nov,  as  in  the  days  of  battle-axe  and 
buckler,  the  man  behind  the  weapon  can 
atill  be  relied  upon  to  take  desperate  odds, 
even  as  the  charge  up  San  Juan  hill 
demonstrated  that  the  man  before  the 
enemy's  repeating-riflea  is  mightier  than 
they.  Lieutenant  Hobson  volunteered  to 
risk  his  life,  and — the  whole  fleet  Tolon- 
teered  with  him.  His  story  has  a  splen- 
did swing,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
entirely  free  from  Belf-consciousness.  It 
has  the  exhilarating  excitement  of  immi- 
nent danger,  of  shot  and  shell,  of  the  un- 
certainty of  darkness,  of  the  sudden  dash 
towards  the  disputed  goal.  The  narrative 
is  strictly  objective;  the  writer  observed 
what  happened  during  his  bold  venture, 
the  actions  of  his  companions,  the  canaes 
of  bis  ultimate  failure;  of  himself  he  had 
no  thought.  He  also  tells  us  that  Admiral 
Sampson  was  the  first  man  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  "bottling  up"  Gervera,  and 


explains,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
mechanical  engineer,  how  he  prepared  the 
Merrimac  for  her  task.  Best  of  all,  per- 
haps, among  the  illustrations  of  this  vol- 
ume is  the  page  containing  the  pictures 
of  his  courageous  crew. 

From  the  victories  at  sea  to  the  one 
great  battle  on  shore,  and  the  hardships 
and  sufferings  of  our  troops,  the  transi- 
tion is  a  natural  one.  Mr.  Bonsai  con- 
cerns himself  not  so  much  with  the  strat- 
egy of  the  campaign,  the  shortcomings  of 
the  commissary  department  and  theprim- 
itiveness  of  the  medical  and  surgical  ap- 
pliances, as  with  the  soldiers  themselves, 
their  spirit,  valor  and  sufferings.  He  hae 
many  anecdotes  to  tell,  some  of  them 
gruesome,  of  the  dark,  lawless  side  of  war, 
many  of  them  characteristic  of  the  thou- 
sands of  units  composing  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  and  of  their  Cuban  allies,  and  the 
enemy.     He  was  in  the  thick  of  the  bat- 


CopyrUht,  I«»,  by  The  Contiur  Co. 
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tie,  as  were  all  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ents who  got  the  chance,  and  observed 
closely  the  happenings  around  him.  His 
book,  too,  is  a  document  pour  servir, 
a  source  from  which  to  draw  details 
that  will  aid  in  filling  out  the  final 
picture. 

Mr.  George  Kennan  viewed  the  cam- 
paign from  still  another  point  of  view. 
A  war  correspondent,  too,  he  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  workings  of  the  Bed 
Gross  Society,  and,  as  the  war  progressed, 
found  much  to  grumble  at  in  the  prepara- 
tions made  by  the  War  Ofl&ce.  He  is  un- 
sparing in  his  criticisms^-denunciations 
would  be  the  better  word — while,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  his  descriptions  are  all 
that  would  be  expected  from  so  well 
trained  a  writer.  He  served  in  the  field 
hospital  before  Santiago  during  the  fight, 
and  his  picture  of  the  scenes  of  suffering 
heroically  borne,  of  the  untiring  endeavors 
of  the  surgeons  to  alleviate  pain,  to  cope 
with  the  flood  of  wounded  men  that  over- 
whelmed them,  deserves  attention  for  its 
power  and  realism.  He  furnishes,  finally, 
some  excellent  sketches  of  Santiago  after 
the  surrender. 

The  *' eye-witnesses '^  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  story  of  the  The  Spanish- 
American  War  were  all  correspondents  of 
different  papers  in  this  city  and  elsewhere, 
among  them  being  H.  J.  Whigham  of  the 
Ghicago  Tribune,  Mr.  Goode  and  George 
E.  Graham  of  the  Associated  Press,  Henry 
B.  Chamberlin,  who  reported  the  Porto 
Rico  campaigns  for  the  Ghicago  Record, 
and  John  T.  McCutcheon  of  the  Chi- 
cago   Record,    who    was    on   board    the 


McCutcheon  at  Manila.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, by  the  way,  that  Dewey's  victory — 
the  greatest  event  of  all  the  war — is  but 
scantily  represented  in  the  great  mass  of 
recent  literature  on  the  subject.  Dewey 
himself  has  refused  the  most  tempting 
offers  to  write  an  account  of  his  own  ex- 
ploit, claiming  that  he  could  not  do  it 
justice  with  his  pen. 

Mr.  Bonsai  tells  us  in  his  book  of  a 
sixteen-year-old  boy  who  was  seriously 
wounded  in  the  famous  charge  up  the 
hill,  and  thus  furnishes  a  historical  com- 
panion in  the  army  for  the  two  imaginary 
youths  in  the  navy,  whose  adventures 
Mr.  Stratemeyer  tells  for  the  delectation 
of  youthful  patriots  in  Fighting  iyi  Cuban 
Waters,  This  is  already  his  third  "  juven- 
ile '^  story  having  the  war  by  land  or  sea 
as  its  subject.  He  began  with  Under 
Dewey  at  Manila,  followed  it  with  A 
Young  Volunteer  in  Cuba,  and  now  tells 
admiring  youth  all  about  the  exploits  of 
Schley  and  the  Brooklyn  and  Hobson 
and  the  Merrimac.  Lieutenant  Hob- 
son  may  be  astonished  to  know  that  there 
was  on  board  of  his  doomed  vessel  a 
boy  whom  he  has  entirely  overlooked 
in  his  own  account  of  the  affair. 

Finally,  William  A.  Johnston  furnishes 
a  resumS  of  the  whole  war,  from  the 
causes  that  led  up  to  it  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  His  book  is  based  more  or  less 
on  matter  first  published  in  the  Evening 
Telegram,  much  expanded  and  elaborated 
with  a  vast  amount  of  new  material. 
Like  all  the  other  books  mentioned  here, 
it  is  abundantly  illustrated. 

A.  S.  Van  Westrum, 


BOOKS  OF  VARIED   INTEREST 


IN  days  gone  by,  in  the  dark,  pre-scien- 
tiflc  days,  when  we  were  young,  the 
delights  of  convalescence  almost  recom- 
pensed us  for  the  pains  and  discomforts  of 
sickness.  The  nice  things  we  used  to  eat 
and  drink  when  appetite — such  appetite! 
— began  to  reassert  itself,  still  linger  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  had  the  privilege 
of  being  sick  in  that  forgotten  age,  and 
of  recovering.  Now  all  that  has  been 
changed;  when  the  stomach  says  ''quail 
on  toast,'*  and  memory  adds,  covetously, 
"  with  just  one  glass  of  Burgundy,"  sci- 
ence smiles  compassionately,  and  answers, 
pleasantly,  "toast  water.*'  Then,  taking 
advantage  of  its  victim's  helplessness,  it 
adds,  deliberately, "  and  a  little  peptonized 
milk,  or  some  kumys  by-and-by."  The 
advent  of  the  broiled  chicken  and  the 
crisp  fresh  roll  is  retarded  beyond  human 
endurance :  in  fact,  when  they  are  reached 
the  convalescent  is  such  no  longer.  The 
gastronomic  pleasures  of  that  interesting 
period  in  life  have  been  banished  by  sci- 
ence, blind  obedience  to  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Balfour,  is  based  on  the  "  Founda- 
dations  of  Belief."  Perhaps  modem  med- 
icine, which  has  many  "tricks  that  are 
dark,"  hastens  recovery  by  making  its 
state  as  uncomfortable  as  possible.  In 
Diet,  in  Illness  and  Convalescence,  Mrs. 
Winthrop  tells  us  how  to  prepare  all  the 
nice  things  that  we  do  not  get  till  after  we 
have  ceased  longing  for  them,  and  all  the 
other  things  that  are  poked  at  us  without 
any  desire  for  them  on  our  part.  Her 
book  is  an  elaboration  of  her  earlier  and 
very  successful  Diet  for  the  Sick,  published 
in  1885,  and  long  since  out  of  print.  It 
is  a  thorough  work  on  its  subject:  the 
present  reviewer,  at  least,  has  found  in  it 
all  the  things  he  does  not  want  when  he  is 
sick,  and  most  of  those  he  does  and  cannot 
have.     It  is  fit  that  this  helpful  book  is 


the  work  of  a  woman,  for  by  taking  up  the 
profession  of  nursing,  woman  has  made 
herself  the  "ministering  angel"  of  hu- 
manity, in  a  higher,  a  nobler  and  more 
truly  helpful  sense  than  she  ever  was  in 
the  days  before  her  emancipation.  (Har- 
pers, 8vo,  11.50.) 

Literature,  as  the  expression  of  social 
movements,  is  a  rich  and  comparatively 
little-worked  field  of  study.  It  is  a  con- 
secutive study,  too,  in  which  cause  and 
effect  can  be  plainly  traced  from  epoch 
to  epoch,  ever  advancing  towards  an  ideal 
whose  realization  is  not  yet.  In  Social 
Ideals  inEnglishLetterSf^iBa  Vida  D.Scud- 
der  follows  the  "  imaginative  expression  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  moments 
in  the  long  struggle  by  which  democracy 
and  freedom  are  slowly  realizing  them- 
selves, and  the  earth  is  becoming  in  sub- 
stantial sense  the  heritage  of  all  the 
children  of  men."  It  is  a  long  cry  from 
the  Venerable  Bede  to  the  Fabian  tracts, 
the  Oxford  movement  and  the  Christiiui 
socialism  of  Kingsley  and  Maurice  ;  from 
the  mediaeval  Goliardic  literature,  with 
its  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  "  Robert  Els- 
mere"  and  "David  Grieve,"  and  the 
Utopias  of  Howells,  Bellamy  and  Morris. 
The  subject  requires  a  library,  not  one 
single  volume,  to  do  it  justice.  But  what 
Miss  Scudder's  book  lacks  in  details  it 
gains  in  suggestiveness.  It  opens  up  with 
more  than  sufficient  clearness  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  whole  interesting  field. 
The  keynote  of  the  whole  study  is  struck 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  first  chap- 
ter :  "  Democracy  entered  Great  Britain 
with  the  Church  of  Christ."  However 
far  from  the  subject  we  may  seem  to 
wander,  we  find  invariably  at  the  begin- 
ning the  same  point  of  departure,  which 
by  the  inevitable  force  of  interaction  is 
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both  cause  and  effect.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50.) 

None  can  quarrel  with  the  selections 
presented  in  Mr.  Andrew  J.  George's  in- 
troduction to  English  literature.  From 
Chaucer  to  Arnold :  Types  of  Literary  Art 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  or  with  the  notes  on 
the  poets  and  prose-writers  represented. 
The  book  is  the  result  of  many  years' 
teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  the  selections,  we  believe,  haying 
been  made  largely  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. The  usual  sequence  is  followed, 
of  course,  from  Chaucer  to  the  period  of 
Italian  influence,  thence  to  the  Elizabe- 
thans, to  Milton  and  the  period  of  the 
Restoration,  which  in  its  turn  gave  place 
to  the  French  influence.  Finally  the 
effect  of  the  French  Sevolution  upon  the 
work  of  English  poets  and  prose-writers 
receives  attention,  and  then,  Anally,  fol- 
lows the  modern  period,  which  is  practi- 
cally, if  not  quite,  that  of  the  Victorian 
era  in  English  letters.  We  regret  the 
omission  of  even  the  shortest  extract 
from  Spenser's  "  Epithalaminm,"  and 
welcome  the  inclusion  in  the  book  of  sev- 
eral selections  from  King  James's  majestic 
version  of  the  Bible,  from  Exodus  to 
Revelation.  As  a  handbook  for  use  in 
high  schools  the  volume  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  (Macmillan  Co.,  12mo, 
$1.00.) 

The  second  volume  of  the  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  compiled 
from  his  diary,  letters  and  records  by  his 
wife  and  his  private  secretary,  covers  the 
period  from  1854  to  1860,  including  the 
story  of  his  "love,  courtship  and  mar- 
riage," and  early  married  life,  his  first 
ventures  as  a  writer,  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  in  London,  with  its  persecution 
and  bitter  attacks  in  the  press— one  of  the 
most  supercilious  efforts  of  the  Saturday 
Review  is  reprinted  in  full — the  catas- 
trophe at  the  Surrey  Gardens  Music  Hall, 
caused  by  malicious  cries  of  "fire,"  and 


the  building  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
illustrations  include  some  of  the  carica- 
tures of  Mr.  Spurgeon  published  at  the 
time,  the  impression  left  by  the  volume 
being  of  a  victory  wrung  with  much  labor 
and  undaunted  perseverance  from  the 
hostile  Philistines.  The  only  revenge 
the  editors  take  is  to  quote  occasionally 
from  the  papers  which  once  denounced 
Spurgeon  the  kind  words  of  appreciation 
printed  by  them  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volu  me  of  his  autobiography.  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.,  large  8vo,  $2.50.) 

M.  Imbert  de  St.  Amand  furnishes  in 
his  latest  volume  on  the  epoch  of  Napoleon 
III  a  brilliant  and  variegated  review  of 
The  Court  of  the  Second  Empire  during 
the  years  1856-1858 — the  three  years  of 
peace  and  pomp  and  greatness  at  home 
and  abroad  that  separated  the  Crimean 
from  the  Italian  war.  These  were  the 
happiest  years  of  the  Empress,  the  most 
auspicious  ones  of  the  Emperor.  The  lit- 
tle Prince  Imperial  had  been  bom,  success 
and  military  glory  had  reconciled  the 
whole  nation  to  its  ruler,  the  country  was 
prosperous,  and  Napoleon  III  was  the 
central  and  most  important  figure  in  in- 
ternational politics.  At  this  time,  M.  de 
St.  Amand  tells  us,  he  was  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, not  the  idle  dreamer  he  has  been  so 
often  represented  to  be :  the  broken-down, 
sick  victim  of  destiny  of  1870  cannot  be 
traced  in  the  successful  ruler  of  1856. 
He  is  a  later,  an  entirelv  different  crea- 
ture.  All  the  brilliant  events  of  the  three 
years  covered  by  the  book  are  described 
with  M.  de  St.  Armand's  well-known 
vivid  coloring.  The  baptism  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  coronation  of  the  Czar, 
at  which  Morny  played  so  important  a 
part,  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
who  was  to  return  again  to  the  great  ex- 
position, and  to  receive  Napoleon's  sword 
at  Sedan,  the  visit  to  Queen  Victoria — 
all  are  sketched  with  the  brilliancy  they 
evoke.    Then  follow  the  attempt  of  Or- 
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sini,  and,  finally,  the  tour  in  Brittany. 
The  author  furnishes  clear  pictures  of 
Momy,  Persigny,  and  Oarour,  amongst 
others,  and  leaves  the  reader  at  the  end  of 
the  book  with  a  profound  impression  of 
the  brilliancy  of  that  period,  when  not  a 
cloud  had  yet  appeared  upon  the  horizon, 
and  Bismarck's  eye  was  still  turned  appre- 
hensively towards  Austria  as  the  heredi- 
tary foe  of  Prussia.  Like  its  predecessors, 
the  book  is  well  provided  with  portraits. 
(Scribner's,  12mo,  $1.50.) 

Expansionists  will  find  a  catalogue  rat- 
sonnS  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  our 
recently  adopted  policy  in  The  Imperial 
Republie,  by  James  0.  Fernald,  who  in  his 
definition  of  imperialism  claims  that  des- 
potism is  only  readily  established  over 
stretches  of  continuous  territory,  such  as 
Russia  and  China  to-day  and  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  in  the  past,  while  distant  pos- 
sessions, such  as  England^s  and  Holland's, 
and  now  our  own,  apparently  prevent  it. 
To  which  the  disgruntled  "  auntie  *'  will, 
of  course,  answer,  "  How  about  Spain  ?  " 
But  Mr.  Fernald  has  an  answer  ready. 
He  also  tells  us  that  our  country  itself  has 
grown  from  its  very  beginning  by  expan- 
sion— ^annexation  or  purchase — ^and  com- 
pares Mr.  Carnegie's  description  of  the 
Filipinos  as  "barbarians'*  with  Josiah 
Quincy's  reference,  in  1811,  to  the  "wild 
men  of  the  Missouri.''  The  traditional 
policy  of  the  United  States,  in  fact,  he 
holds  to  be  the  very  one  which  some  of  us 
are  just  now  denouncing  as  a  dangerous  de- 
parture from  the  path  of  the  Fathers.  He 
considers  the  "  real  cautions  "  of  Washing- 
ton's farewell  address  in  this  light,  dis- 
cusses an  Anglo-American  alliance,  con- 
siders our  need  of  a  large  navy,  and  the 
possibilities  of  trade,  with,  of  course, 
special  attention  to  China  and  the  Orient 
generally.  The  "  White  Man's  Burden  " 
is  pointed  out  to  us,  and  the  debt  that 
humanity  owes  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
Christian  churches;  and  there  are  several 


other  chapters  packed  with  ably  presented 
facts  and  theories.  The  little  book  is,  in 
fact,  well  written,  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases.  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  12mo,  $1.00.) 

The  four  Essays  on  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion,  by  Prof.  George  Trumbull  Ladd  of 
Yale,  were  originally  delivered  as  lectures 
and  afterward  published  in  difl!erent  mag- 
azines. The  first  three,  on  "  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  American  University,"  "  The 
Place  of  the  Fitting  School  in  American 
Education,"  and  on  "Education,  New 
and  Old,"  were  written  more  than  ten 
years  ago  ;  consequently  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  in  them  as  to  possible  rem- 
edies for  evils  then  existing  are  now  no 
longer  timely,  because  they  were  adopted 
long  since.  But  for  all  that  they  have  a 
permanent  value,  because  they  treat  of 
the  "settled  and  permanent  principles 
belonging  to  all  educations  in  ^1  times," 
which  may  be  modified  to  conform  to  ex- 
isting conditions  or  local  requirements, 
but  will  never  be  superseded.  Educators 
will  welcome  the  little  book  with  its  sug- 
gestive message  as  an  addition  to  the  seri- 
ous literature  of  education.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  12mo,  $1.00  net.) 

The  fact  that  a  new  edition — the  third 
with  additions — of  Prof.  Edward  Chan- 
ning's  Student's  History  of  the  United 
States  has  been  called  for  within  a  year,  is 
in  itself  ample  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
this  work  by  the  Professor  of  History 
in  Harvard  University.  It  is  not  a  book 
for  home  reading,  having  been  prepared 
especially  for  the  class-room,  with  all  the 
thoroughness  that  the  modern  system  of 
historical  teaching  requires.  Its  place  is 
essentially  in  the  last  year  of  the  High 
School,  though  it  can  easily  be  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  lower  grades  by  the 
omission  of  certain  more  diflScult  topics  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  a  system  of  more 
collateral  reading  and  map-work,  it  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  normal  schools  and 
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colleges.  A  practical  feature  is  the  *'  Sug- 
gestions to  Teachers,"  by  Miss  Anna  Boyn- 
ton  Thompson,  of  the  Thayer  Academy 
at  Braintree,  who  has  also  supplied  the 
suggestire  questions  found  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  The  illustrations  and 
maps  are  truly  instructive,  not  merely 
ornamental.    (Macmillan  Co.,  Svo,  $1.50.) 

A  novel  application  of  the  home-read- 
ing feature  of  university  extension  is 
found  in  the  "Home  Reading  Book** 
series  for  boys  and  girls,  begun  last  year. 
It  consists  of  four  divisions,  devoted  re- 
spectively, to  natural  history,  inorganic 
science,  history,  biography  and  ethnology 
and  literature  and  art.  A  recent  volume 
in  the  third  series  is  Our  Countrtfs  Flag^ 
and  the  Flags  of  Foreign  Countries,  by 
Esward  S.  Holden,  LL.D.,  with  a  number 
of  excellent  colored  plates,  representing 
the  national  flags,  official  and  commercial, 
of  practically  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Of  course,  the  story  of  the  evolution  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  occupies  by  far  the 
largest  amount  of  space  in  the  little  vol- 
ume, with  numerous  illustrations  in  black 
and  white  of  the  different  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment. The  indispensable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  indication  of  colors  by 
means  of  heraldic  lines  and  dots  is  sup- 
plied at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  16mo,  $1.00.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Giraud  Elliot  has  added  to 
his  volumes  on  "North  American  Shore 
Birds  "  and  the  "  Gallinaceous  Game  Birds 
of  North  America,*'  a  third  on  the  Wild 
Fowl  of  North  America — ^the  swan,  geese, 
ducks  and  mergansers — ^thus  completing 
an  excellent  ornithological  work,  of  equal 
interest  to  naturalists,  sportsmen  and  bird- 
lovers.  The  features  that  recommend  the 
earlier  books  to  public  notice  are  repeated 
in  this  new  volume;  it  is  thoroughly  well 
written,  not  overloaded  with  scientific 
phraseology,  and  excellently  illustrated  by 
the  author  himself,  and  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Sheppard,  who  drew  the  plates  in  the 


other  two  books.  The  keys  for  the  ready 
identification  of  the  species  are  remarka- 
bly clear.  (Francis  P.  Harper,  crown  Svo, 
$2.50.) 

Equally  scientific,  but  in  a  different 
sense,  is  Mr.  Charles  de  Kay's  Bird  Oods, 
a  book  on  a  subject  that  is  hard  to  trace, 
because  "the  tracks  of  the  worship  of 
birds  and  beasts  are  overlaid  by  worship 
of  larger  things."  In  direct  contradiction 
to  Dr.  Schwartz,  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  German  work  on  the  origin  of  my- 
thology, Mr.  de  Kay  holds  that  the  move- 
ment was  not  one  "  from  heaven  to  earth, 
as  if  men  worshipped  the  heavenly  phe- 
nomena first,  then  brought  them  to  earth 
and  personified  them  in  animals,"  but 
quite  the  reverse;  that,  from  the  worship 
of  birds,  he  rose  to  the  worship  of  the 
heavens  and  their  phenomena.  This  study 
of  the  dove,  the  woodpecker,  the  cuckoo, 
the  peacock,  the  owl,  the  swan,  and  the 
eagle  in  the  early  lore  of  Europe  inevit- 
ably leads  the  author  into  ethnical  consid- 
erations, which  he  follows  far  beyond  the 
ken  of  history,  for  he  holds  that  the  utter 
eradication  of  subject  races  by  their  vict- 
ors, as  chronicled  by  old  historians,  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  true.  Hence  he 
leads  us  far  afield,  not  only  to  Greece  with 
its  dove  sacred  to  Aphrodite,  but  also  to 
Palestine,  where  the  dove  became  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
different  animals  were  made  the  attributes 
of  the  Evangelists;  and  thence  to  India, 
among  the  authors  of  the  Mababharata 
and  the  Kalevala.  Incidentally  he  makes 
a  plea  for  the  right  to  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  of  these  feathered  "  lit- 
tle brethren,"  which,  as  Professor  Elliot 
warns  us,  are  threatened — many  of  them 
— ^with  extinction.  The  book  is  tastefully 
decorated  by  Mr.  George  Wharton  Ed- 
wards. (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  crown  Svo, 
$1.50.) 

Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Wells  has  succeeded 
in  putting  the    results  of    an  immense 
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amount  of  reading  and  sound  critical 
thought  into  the  somewhat  less  than  400 
pages  of  his  Century  of  French  Fiction. 
Within  that  comparatiyelj  narrow  space 
he  has  not  only  epitomized  688  novels  and 
short  stories  of  115  French  novelists, 
from  Chateaubriand  to  Provost,  Lavedan 
and  the  brothers  Margu6ritte,  but  has 
also  succeeded  in  evading  superficiality, 
and,  above  all,  tediousness.  He  never  errs 
in  his  judgment  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  writers  he  discusses  towards 
his  subject  as  a  whole — as  may  be  seen  in 
the  greater  amount  of  splendidly  utilized 
space  given  to  Balzac  over  Victor  Hugo. 
The  three  chapters  devoted  to  the  author  of 
the  OomSdie  Humaine  are,  indeed,  models 
of  well-considered  writing,  containing,  as 
they  do,  a  complete  and  sound  criticism  of 
the  whole  gigantic  work  of  the  greatest 
figure  in  French  fiction.  Floubert's  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  him  is  deftly  indicated, 
and  the  chapters  on  Daudet  and  Maupas- 
sant are  equally  well  balanced.  We  could 
wish,  perhaps,  that  Prof.  Wells  had  been 
a  little  less  iconoclastic  in  the  case  of 
Alexander  Dumas,  but  that  is,  after  all, 
only  a  personal  opinion.  He  might,  how- 
ever, have  found  in  his  chapter  on  the 
feuilletonnists  a  little  corner  for  Ponson 
du  Terrail;  and  Gustavo  Aimand,  too, 
that  divine  novelist  of  genius,  was  worthy 
of  a  passing  mention.  These  are,  how- 
ever utterly  unimportant  details,  which  in 
no  way  detracts  from  the  value  of  the 
book,  or  our  hearty  admiration  for  it. 
Perhaps  its  happiest  feature,  however,  is 
its  exceeding  readableness,  which  will  rec- 
ommend it  even  to  those  who  have  no  par- 
ticular desire  to  study  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
12mo,  $2.00.) 

An  almost  entirely  ignored  period  in 
Greek  literature  is  dealt  with  in  The  Suc- 
cessors of  Homer,  by  W.  C.  Lawton.  These 
successors  produced  the  cyclic  epics,  writ- 
ten to  complete  Homer's  two  immortal 


poems;  the  Hesiodic  poems,  representing 
a  school,  rather  than  a  single  great  singer; 
the  Homeric  hymns,  utterly  miscalled, 
since  none  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
Iliad,  and  the  philosophical  treatises  in 
hexameters,  which  had,  indeed,  their  ear- 
liest suggestion  in  Heriod's  **  Theogony.'' 
All  this  mass  of  epic  poetry  is  practically 
unknown  to-day,  except  to  scholars — ^per- 
haps, as  the  author  suggests,  because,  un- 
like the  "  Iliad "  and  "  Odyssey,*'  it  is 
^'  philosophic,  didactic,  self-conscious,  and, 
in  the  intention  at  least,  largely  realistic.'' 
Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  only 
to  the  imagination,  with  a  force  and  charm 
that  will  never  die.  The  book  fills  a  want, 
if  only  a  modest  and  very  restricted  one; 
so  will  its  companion,  which  the  author 
foreshadows  in  his  epilogue  on  the  Greek 
lyric  of  the  same  period,  from  Callinus  to 
Simonides.  (Macmillan  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50.) 
What  Shall  Our  Boys  Do  For  a  Living  f 
asks  Charles  F.  Wingate  ;  and  some  baffled 
fathers  will  no  doubt  retort,  "  What  will 
they  do  ?  "  Mr.  Wingate  considers  prac- 
tically every  profession,  trade  and  calling 
open  to  young  men  born  in  certain  social 
classes,  and  discusses  their  advantages  and 
drawbacks,  requirements  and  compensa- 
tions, from  different  points  of  view.  He 
also  considers  the  boy's  physical,  mental 
and  moral  preparation  for  the  struggle 
for  life,  the  book  being  intended  for 
parents  as  well  as  their  sons.  We  find 
much  that  is  suggestive  in  these  pages, 
much  that  may  be  of  help  to  boys  about 
to  choose  a  career  in  life,  but  the  element 
of  chance,  or  fate,  or  destiny,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  is  ever  present  and 
cannot,  of  course,  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Wingate  has  something  to  say 
of  genius,  either  precocious  or  late,  and 
closes  his  pages  with  a  list  of  men  whose 
greatness  began  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  which  he  considers  one  of  the  decisive 
years  of  ^if e.  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co., 
12mo,  $1.00.) 
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More  detailed  treatment  of  one  Mr. 
Wingate's  answers  to  his  own  question  is 
found  in  How  to  Prepare  for  a  Civil  Service 
Examination,  by  Francis  E.  Leupp,  of 
Washington.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  since 
civil  service  reform  triumphed  in  theory, 
and  largely  in  fact,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  "  is  the  best  of  employ- 
ers." "Fair  compensation,*'  says  Mr. 
Leupp,  "  regularity  of  payment,  reasona- 
bly sure  tenure,  tasks  which  are  not  too 
difficult,  and  hours  which  are  not  too  long, 
oflfer  strong  attractions  to  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  have  no  settled  income, 
and  whose  ambition  does  not  lead  them 
into  independent  money-making  ven- 
tures." This  may  not  be  the  ideal  spirit 
of  the  public  servant,  but  we  will  let  that 
pass,  as  we  will  the  ingenious  suggestion 
that  "  the  Civil  Service  has  been  used  by 
many  young  men  and  women  as  a  path  to 
larger  fields  of  effort  in  private  life.  They 
enter  Government  employ,  spend  their 
spare  hours  in  studying  law  or  medicine 
or  finance,  and  save  enough  from  their 
salaries  to  enable  them  to  start  in  a  pro- 
fessional or  business  career."  There  is 
something  very  engaging  about  this  new 
development  of  the  spoils  system.  Apart 
from  these  strange  notes  in  the  introduc- 
tion, the  book  may  be  said  to  cover  its 
subject  thoroughly,  dealing  with  all  the 
branches  of  the  service,  giving  the  civil 
service  law  and  rules,  and  suggesting  a  ten 
weeks*  course  of  study,  with  "  recent  ques- 
tions and  answers."  The  pons  asinorum 
has  its  uses.  (New  York :  Hinds  &  Noble, 
8vo,  $1.00.) 

America  has  recently  been  called  "  The 
Land  of  Contrasts" — of  "stark,  staring, 
stimulating  inconsistency."  Pe^aps  thS 
is  a  note  of  the  age  rather  than  of  any  race 
or  country,  for  Professor  Kuno  Francke 
has  found  in  Germany  another  land  of 
contrasts.  To  his  collection  of  varied 
and  independent  essays,  Olimpses  of  Mod- 
ern German  Culture,  the  author  has  been 


able  to  give  a  certain  inner  unity  by  con- 
sistently keeping  in  view  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  men  and  movements  which  represent 
the  national  life.    The  range  of  subjects  is 
wide,  from  the  modern  aspects  of  Leib- 
nitz and  the  fantastic  passions  of    the 
romantic  period  to  Johanna  Ambrosius 
and  the  Berlin  dramatists.    Bismarck  is 
cited  as  the  preeminent  type  of  the  con- 
trasting   characteristics    of  a  nineteenth 
century    German.    By    the    same    inner 
conflict  the  genius  of  Bocklin  is  condi- 
tioned.   Another  example  is  Hauptmann, 
who  at  one  moment  wallows  in  realism, 
crass    to    repulsiveness,  and  at  another 
soars  amid  airy  fancies  and  lofty  ideals. 
In  "  Die  versunkene  Glocke "  Professor 
Francke  sees  a  message  of  promise  that 
Germany  is  again  to  take  a  leading  part 
in    the    world^s  literature.     The  public 
needs  a  voice  of  authority  in  its  midst,  to 
tell  it  which  are  the  fading  flowers  of  a 
decaying  plant  and  which  the  buds  of 
promise.    Especially  is  this  true  when  we 
are  dealing  with  the  half-comprehended 
productions  of  a  foreign  people,  "  la  pos- 
t§rit6    contemporaine."     In    the    utter- 
ances of  Professor  Francke  this  voice  is 
heard.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  16mo,  11.25.) 
Where   to  Educate,    edited    by    Grace 
Powers  Thomas,  is  both  a  directory  and 
dictionary  of  the  private  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States.     It  con- 
tains a  description  of  each  school  which 
includes    the    name    and    principal,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  courses,   to-^ 
gether  with  tuition  fees,  and  gives  these 
details    in    regard    to  more  than   three 
thousand  of  the  admittedly  best  schools 
in  the  country.    Some  of  the  descriptions 
are  illustrated.    There  is  an  introduction 
on  "  The  Private  School,"  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Gilman  and  a  treatise  follows  on  "  How  to 
Teach  English,"  by  Frederick  Lawrence 
Knowles.     Altogether  it  is  a  very  con- 
venient    reference     book     of     schools. 
(Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  8vo,  $3.00.) 
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In  his  book  on  Composition,  Arthur  W. 
Dow^  of  the  Art  Students'  League,  Pratt's 
Institute  and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  has  embodied  the  principles  which 
he  teaches  in  his  class  work.  His  well 
known  and  enthusiastic  study  of  Japanese 
art  methods  is  brought  into  special  prom- 
inence here  in  the  practical  suggestions 
he  makes  concerning  the  Japanese  use  of 
the  brush  in  drawing  and  in  the  general 
treatment  of  his  subject.  He  believes 
that  composition  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  drawing,  that  it  should  be  a  natural 
development  from  the  first.  The  illustra- 
tions accompanying  and  explaining  the 
text  are  suggestive  and  helpful  and 
characteristic  of  the  writer's  own  excel- 
lent work.    (J.  M.  Bowles,  4to,  $1.00.) 

The  first  volume  of  the  American  Art 
Annual,  edited  by  Florence  If .  Levy,  is  a 
valuable  and  suggestive  compilation.  It 
is  surprising  that  something  of  the  kind 
has  not  been  published  before. 

To  judge  by  the  number  of  art  schools, 
societies,  galleries,  public  and  private,  ex- 
hibitions, etc.,  herein  recorded,  there  is 
no  longer  any  occasion  for  doubt  regard- 
ing a  widespread  popular  interest  in  art 
matters.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the 
best  contemporary  European  pictures  find 
their  way  to  our  shores,  and  several  of  our 
collections  are  unequalled  in  certain  direc- 
tions. Introductory  chapters  on  the  "  First 
150  Years  of  American  Art,"  copyright 
and  tariff  matters,  and  the  directories  of 
artists,    add  to  the    practical    value   of 


the  book  as  a  work  of  reference.  The 
shortcomings  of  a  first  volume  of  this 
kind  are  almost  inevitable,  but  they  are 
things  that  will  remedy  themselves  by 
a  more  general  cooperation  upon  the  part 
of  those  interested.  There  are  several 
illustrations.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  4to, 
$3.00.) 

In  a  single  handy  volume,  of  moderate 
size,  entitled  Our  Island  Empire,  Mr. 
Charles  Morris  gives  a  short,  graphic  ac- 
count of  each  of  the  islands,  or  groups  of 
islands,  which  have  recently  been  acquired 
by  the  United  States.  He  devotes  sepa- 
rate chapters  to  their  history,  physical 
conditions,  natural  productions,  manners 
and  customs,  civil  and  political  relations, 
the  centres  of  population,  etc.  The  book 
presents  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
characteristics  of  these  widely  separated 
countries  and  peoples,  for  whose  future 
we  are  responsible,  and  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  which  is  left  to  the  decision  of  our 
people.  Mr.  Morris  gives  the  facts  from 
which  one  may  form  an  intelligent  idea  of 
the  proper  means  for  the  immediate  care 
of  these  new  possessions  and  for  their 
government  in  the  future.  Though  the 
book  is  necessarily  somewhat  like  a  piece 
of  patchwork,  yet  it  will  prove  interesting 
to  those  who  contemplate  residing  in, 
visiting  or  business  relations  with  any  of 
these  places.  The  volume  is  supplied 
with  four  maps  in  color,  and  a  carefully 
compiled  index.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
12mo,  81.50.) 
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364.— Who  first  used  the  tenn  "The  King's 
English,"  and  who  first  changed  this  into  ''The 
Queen's  English  "  ?  k.  su  h. 

The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  phrase  appears  to 
be  that  in  Shakespeare's  **  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor." The  change  to  Queen,  when  the  throne 
happened  to  be  occupied  by  a  woman,  was  an  ob- 
Tious  quip,  probably  in  common  use.  Dean  Al- 
ford  gave  it  standing  in  the  title  of  his  ''  Plea  for 
the  Queen's  English,"  published  thirty  years  ago, 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  George  Washing- 
ton Moon's  "  The  Dean's  English  "—the  two  little 
books  forming  a  most  entertaining  verbal  duel. 


368. — I  would  like  to  know  to  whom  Robert 
Browning  refers  in  his  poem,  "  The  Lost  Leader." 
That  is,  who  was  the  "Lost  Leader"?     j.  h.  r. 

This  question  has  been  much  discussed,  and  at 
last  it  was  settled  by  Browning  himself,  if  we  re- 
member, that  the  poem  was  suggested  by  Words- 
worth's desertion  of  the  Liberals  and  going  over 
to  the  Conservatives.  As  this  took  place  in  1809, 
three  years  before  Browning  was  bom,  of  course 
the  poem  could  not  be  the  outburst  of  sudden  in- 
dignation that  it  sounds  like;  but  it  is  in  the  style 
of  Browning's  dramatic  lyrics  on  other  historical 
subjects. 


365. — Can  you  tell  me  of  any  good  short  history 
of  Germany  in  English  ?  j.  t. 

There  is  a  good  one  by  Bayard  Taylor,  in  one 
volume,  with  an  added  chapter  by  Mrs.  Taylor, 
which  brings  the  narrative  down  to  1893. 


366. — I  have  read  somewhere  an  anecdote  of 
three  eminent  American  authors  who  were  dining 
together  at  a  restaurant,  when  three  strangers  be- 
came interested  in  their  conversation  ana  asked 
who  they  were.  The  spokesman  was  answered 
truthfully,  but  thought  ne  was  being  **  guyed," 
and  repbed  :  *' Thank  you.  And  now  you  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  my  friend  here  is  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  while  my  other  fidend  is  Julius 
Csesar,  and  1  am  the  Emperor  of  Siam."  Can  you 
tell  me  who  the  authors  were  ?  s.  s. 

We  believe  it  has  been  told  of  several  trios,  but 
it  is  only  an  application  of  an  old  anecdote  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  walking  together  at  Windsor 
and  being  questioned  by  a  gardener,  who,  when 
they  told  him  who  they  were,  expressed  his  in- 
credulity by  saying,  "And  I  am  the  Great 
Mogul." 


367. — Can  you  or  any  reader  tell  me  where  in 
Emerson  this  quotation  occurs  ?  "  Give  me  health 
and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  emperors 
ridiculous."  c.  s.  o. 


369. — Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  a  poem  be- 
ginning: 

**  I  saw  them  go.    One  horse  was  blind 
The  tails  of  both'hung  down  behind. 


Their  shoes  were  on  their  feet. 


i» 


G.  J.  A« 

It  is  from  one  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  by 
the  Smith  brothers. 


370. — (1)  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  important 
discussion  of  the  question  of  expansion  or  annex- 
ation that  took  place  before  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion was  thought  of? 

(2)  I  would  like  to  know  when  and  where  the 
first  newspaper  was  published? 

(3)  When  and  by  whom  was  the  charade  origin- 
ated? 

(4)  What  is  the  longest  known  palindrome? 

(5)  What  is  the  longest  novel  ever  written? 

L.  c.  L. 

(1)  There  is  a  good  one  in  Parke  Godwin's  **  Po- 
litical Essays."  We  believe  it  appeared  first  in 
Putnam's  Magazine, 

(2)  The  Boman  Aeta  Diuma  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  germ  of  the  modem  news 
paper.  Coming  nearer  to  the  modem  idea  were 
the  manuscript  news-letters  (called  Gazettas)  of 
Venice.  When  England  was  threatened  by  the 
Spanish  Armada  (1588),  printed  newspapers  were 
issued  in  London,  but  they  might  all  be  consid- 
ered **  extras."  The  first  regular  English  news- 
paper is  said  to  have  been  issued  in  1622. 
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(4)  The  longest  we  ever  have  seen  is  this  one  in 
Latin: 

Signa  te  signa  temere  me  tangis  et  angis. 

(5)  Perhaps  **  Les  Miserables." 


37  z. — Does  literary  history  furnish  any  parallel 
to  the  case  of  *' David  Harum'*? — an  onl^  book 
enormously  successful,  and  the  author  dymg  as 
soon  as  it  was  fairly  through  the  press  ?      h.  h. 

We  do  not  recall  any  close  parallel.     **  Pepys*s 

Diary  "  is  an  only  book,  which  has  had  great  and 

permanent  success ;  but  Pepys  had   been  dead 

more  than  a  century  before  it  was  published,  or 

even  discovered. 


ANSWERS 

331.— "J.  R.  V."  would,  I  think,  be  interested 
inalittlebook called  <<Flatland,"  by  E.  A.  Abbott. 
It  is  a  story  of  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  capable  of  perceiving  only  two  dimensions — 
length  and  breadth,  height  being  an  *' unknown 
quantity."  By  inference,  the  reader  is  led  to  sup- 
pose the  possibility  of  a  fourth  dimension,  imper- 
ceptible to  human  beings,  who  know  only  three. 

JL»   A.   &• 


335. — An  official  document  quoted  in  Trevelyan's 
**  Cawnpore,"  page  93,  shows  that  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  a  corporal  in  one  of  the 
native  regiments  stationed  at  Cawnpore  was  named 
Gunga  Din.  s.  b.  c. 


346. — The  satire  to  which  D.  M.  evidently 
alludes  assumed  the  form  of  an  unsigned  article 
entiUed  "Who  Wrote  Dickens?"  published  in 
Maemtllan^8  Magazine  for  June,  1886.  This  elabo- 
rate/eu  d^ esprit  (the  authorship  of  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang)  satirizes  a  paper 
that  had  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of 
the  previous  month,  the  writer  of  which  had  en- 
deavored to  prove  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare's 
plays.  The  author  of  the  article  in  Maem%Uan^9 
Magazine  declared,  with  great  apparent  gravity, 
that  Dickens  was  but  the  amanuensis  of  Mr.  Hei^ 
bert  Spencer,  and  that  the  latter  (not  Darwin,  as 
intimated  by  D.  M.)  was  actually  the  author  of 
''Pickwick."  Another  article,  almost  equally 
amusing,  was  published  in  the  Comhill  for 
August,  1888,  under  the  title  "Who  Wrote 
Dickens's  Novels?"  The  author  humorously  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  they  were  written  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  f.  o.  x. 


JOHN  LANE'S  NEW  BOOKS 


A   DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VINE.  By  Gertrude  Atherton. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Patience  Sparfaawk,"  "  The  Calif omians," 
and  ''American  Wives  and  English  Husbands."  With  a  new  portrait  of 
the  author.    $1.50. 

YOUNQ    LIVES.  By  Riohard  Le  Gallienne. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl."  With  a 
cover  design  by  Will  Bradley.     $1.50. 

THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  WILLIAfl  WATSON. 

With  portrait  by  Edmund  H.  New.     $2.50. 

TJie  London  Daily  News  says :  "  The  swing  and  rush  of  the  verse  In  the  great  themes ;  its 
epigrammatic  felicity  in  others  ;  its  mastery  tn  all  of  the  science  of  this  highest  of  the  high 
arts,  will  make  the  volume  a  model  for  the  craftsman  and  abiding  delight  to  slU  who  possess 
what,  we  fear,  must  still  be  called  the  acquired  taste  for  fine  things  finely  said." 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OHAR  KHAYYAH 

A  new  edition,  with  a  cover  design  by  Will  Bradley,  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
paraphrase.     $1 .  25. 

THE  ROnANCE  OF  A  RITUALIST. 

Crown  8vo.    $1.50. 

The  PcM  Mall  Oazette  says :  **A  very  fine  piece  of  work." 


By  Vincent  Brown. 
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LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


A  NEW  HIS  TOR  Y  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

In  Five  Volumes. 

A  HISTORY  OP  BRITISH  INDIA 

By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter,  A  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the    Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Volume  I. — Introductory  to  the  Overthrow  of  the 
English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago,  8vo,  pp.  vii, 
475.  With  lour  Colored  Maps  and  Full  Index, 
$5.00. 

** Every  page  of  the  volume  speaks  of  diligent  re- 
search. Everywhere  presides  a  sober,  calm  judgment. 
A  fascinating  story  of  prowess  and  skill.  .  .  .  Told 
with  great  clearness  and  vividness,  and  with  a  wealth 
of  incident  which  the  adventure-novelist  must  envy." — 
Times. 


UNDER  THE  AFRICAN  SUN 

A  DescrlpCloii  of   Native  Race*  In  Uganda,  Sporting 

Adventures  and  Other  Experiences. 

By  W.  J.  Ansorge,  M.  A.,  Medical  Officer  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  Uganda.      With  134  il- 
lustrations   from  photographs  by  the  author  and 
two  colored  plates.     Large  8vo,  gilt  top,  $5.00. 
.  .  .**  Is  not  only  a  mine  of  information  at  first  band 
concerning  the  native  races  of  Uganda,  but  a  well-writ- 
ten and  entertaining  narrative  of  uncommon  adventures 
in  what  was,  until  very  recently  an  exceptionally  danger- 
ous locality. .  .  .  There  are,  too,  some  mterestmg  chap- 
ters on  big-game  hunting,  and  narrow  escapes  from 
elephants  and  man-eating  lions;  while  the  appendix 
contains  some  interesting  data  on  new  species  of  Central 
African  birds  and  butterflies,  accompanied  by  several 
colored  plates.'' — N,  K.  Commercial  Advertiser, 

THROUGH  THE  STORM. 

Pictures  of  Life  in  Armenia.  By  AvETis  Nazarbek, 
editor  of  the  Huntchak.  Translated  by  Mrs.  L. 
M.  Elton.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 
**The  case  of  Armenia  obviously  claims  attention, 
and  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  this  claim  to  the 
attention  of  the  Western  European  and  American  pub- 
lic that  the  author  of  this  book  has  written.  He  has  a 
right  to  speak,  for  he  is  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the 
matter  and  has  an  almost  unique  knowledge  of  the 
causes,  progress,  and  aims  of  the  late  revolt  of  a  large 
section  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. . .  .  He  writes  frankly  from  the  Armenian  point 
of  view,  but  his  stories  are  none  the  less  based  upon 
fact.  He  has  known  personally  most  of  the  characters 
he  draws ;  the  opinions  they  express  and  those  they 
actually  held  ;  the  adventures  thev  go  through  are  real 
experiences  of  his  friends  and  kinsfolk." — Extract  from 
preface  by  F.  York  Powell. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SKETCHES 

By  Robert  Crawford,  M.A.,  Honorary  Master  in 
Engineerinu;,  Dublin  University,  etc..  Author  of 
"Across  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes,"  etc.  Crown 
8vo.     $2.00. 


THE  BOOK  OF  QOLF  AND  GOLFERS 

By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  With  Contributions 
by  Miss  Amy  Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Tay- 
lor, H.  J.  Whigham,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons.  With  77  Portraits,  etc   Medium  8vo,  $5-00. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

By  Professor  J.  Paul  Richter.  With  20  fiillpage 
plates  and  7  illustrations  in  the  text.  Crcwn  4^0, 
pp.  X..67,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 

FOREIGN  COURTS  AND  FOREIGN  HOMES 

By  A.  M.  F.     Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

This  book  deals  with  Hanoverian  and  French  Sodety 
under  King  Ernest  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  It 
is  full  of  stories  and  anecdotes.  It  also  brings  the  reader 
into  familiar  intercourse  with  well-known  French  lit- 
erary men  of  that  age,  and  concludes  with  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  naval  fight  between  the  *  Alabama '  and 
*  Kearsarge.' 

**As  a  collection  of  vivid  reminiscences,  as  a  reflection 
of  a  bright  personality,  no  more  attractive  reading  will 
be  found." — Morning  Post. 

AflONG  ilY  BOOKS. 
Papers  on  Literary  Subjects  by  various  writers. 

Reprinted  from  '» Literature."  With  a  Preface  by 
H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  $1.50. 

'*  They  are  as  conversational  as  the  reflections  of 
scholars  and  book-lover&  well  may  be,  and  bookish  in 
different  degrees.  Tlie  volume  is  further  varied  by  Mr. 
Percy  Fitsgerald's  melange  of  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing Pickwick^  Dr.  Mahaffy's  essay  on  style,  and  '  Ian 
Maclaren's'  on  *  Ugliness 'in  Fiction,'  and  one  finds 
here  much  excellent  matter  on  the  subject  of  criticism." 
— Commercial  Advertiser, 

HY  INNER  LIFE: 

Being  a  chapter  in  Personal  Evolution.  By  John 
Beattie  Crozier,  author  of  **  Civilization  and 
Progress,"  etc.     Svo,  pp.  xix.-562,  $4.50. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  POETRY  OF  THE 

FINNS. 

By  Domenico  Comparetti,  Socio  dell*  Accademia 
dei  Lincei,  Membre  de  1* Academic  des  Inscriptions, 
etc.  Translated  by  Isabella  M.  Anderton.  With 
introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.     Svo,  $5.00. 

.  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM   MORRIS. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf,   Sometime  King  of 
the  Folk  of  the  Wedergeats. 

Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A.  J.  Wyatt. 
New  edition.     Crown  Svo,  $2.00. 

"  The  publication  of  this  edition  is  a  great  boon  to 
teachers  and  students  of  English  poetry." — Dial^  Chi- 
cago. 
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MEN  OF  THE 
ARMY  and  ]Sf AVY 

aURACTEiaSTIC  TYPES  OF  OUR  FIGHTING  MEN 
SIX  PASTELS  HANDSOMELY  PRINTED  IN  CX3L0RS 

^*n;  Send  for  circular  containins  one  of  these  figures,  reproduced  In  color 


M° 


fOST  people  will  recall  the  striking  color 
pictures  of  single  military  figures,  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Scribner  Magazine 
war  articles.  The  figure  of  the  artilleryman 
here  reproduced  in  small  size  was  the  first  of 
these,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  figures  of  the 
Naval  Officer  and  the  Rough  Rider  (Col. 
Roosevelt).  It  was  probably  because  they 
were  so  different  from  the  great  mass  of  "  War 
Pictures  "  that  they  proved  so  successful.  They 
have  distinction.  They  are  not  paintings.  They 
are  pastels,  i.e.,  made  with  colored  crayons,  by 
H.  C.  Christy,  and  they  are  printed  by  a  special 
process  of  lithography.  These  figures  were 
exceedingly  popular 
and  soon  ran  out  of 
print. 

Since  then   the    de- 

Reproduceri  from  orljjhml  in  colors.        ^^^^^  J,aS  been  COnStant 

and  urgent.  Accord- 
ingly the  publishers  have  reprinted  these  three 
figures  and  have  added  three  more  by  Mr. 
Christy,  in  the  "same  style,  making  a  set  of  six 
representative  types  of  our  army  and  navy,  as 
follows : 

l.-AN  ARTIIXERY  OFFICED 

ll.-A  NAVAL  OPPrCER  ,       ..     .. _.,.    .. 

Ill.-A  ROUOH  RIDER  I     Vl.-A  JACK  TAR 

These  figures  are  exquisitel)'  printed  In  color  and  are 
so  vivid  that  It  Is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
originals.  Each  figure  Is  about  15  Inchea  high  and  is 
mounted  on  heavy  cardboard,  ai  x  14  inches  In  size,  ready 
for  framing.  The  set  is  enclosed  In  an  attractive  portfolio 
of  military  blue. 

The  pictures  are  sold  only  in  the  set  of  six 

PRICE  $3,00,   EXPRESS  PAID  "*p ""■  "",''5 '^"^H  "■'{.•^j;};'' '"  "'"''■ 
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NEW    BOOKS. 

A   NBW   BOOK   BY   MISS   MORLBY, 

THE  BEE  PEOPLE. 

By  Maroabbtt  Wabnbr  Morley.  12mo,  $1.25. 

With  many  illustrations  throughout  the  text . 

Readers  intereeted  in  the  natural  science  which  con- 
cerns animals,  insects,  and  the  vegetable  world  will 
surely  be  glad  to  see  this  book  for  young,  people  by  Miss 
Morley,  whose  previous  volumes,  '^A  Song  of  Liife^*  and 
"Life  and  Love,'*  have  attained  such  wide  popularity, 
and  have  helped  so  many  parents  and  children. 

Miss  Morley  loves  the  bees  as  she  loves  children,  and  in 
this  book  she  cordially  introduces  her  insect  pets  to  her 
human  pets.  She  has  the  power  of  putting  ner  young 
readers  Into  a  state  of  expectancy  and  then  satisfsrlng 
their  curiosity  by  revealing  some  new  wonder  in  the 
structure  or  the  habits  of  tne  bee  people. 

THOSE  DALE  QIRLS. 

By  Fbanoes  Weston  Carbuth.    12mo,  illus- 
trated.   91.25. 

This  is  a  story  of  two  young  women  whose  father  dies 
after  suddenly  losing  his  fortune.  They  depart  from  the 
beaten  track  of  young  ladies  similarly  circumstanced 
and  earn  a  living  by  making  jellies,  cakes,  and  sauces, 
because  they  find  that  they  can  do  this  better  than  teach- 
ing and  other  work  usually  considered  more  genteel. 
The  words  *'  fresh  and  breezy  "  are  Just  now  much  over- 
used, but  they  are  emphatically  the  words  most  needed 
to  characterize  the  vigorous  style  of  this  very  entertain- 
ing book. 


Books  Recently  Published. 

A  YANKEE  VOLUNTEER. 

By  M.  IMLAY  Taylor,  author  of  "  On  the  Red 
Staircase"  and  "An  Imperial  Lover. "  12mo. 
11.25. 
A  vivid  account  of  a  soldier^s  life  and  love  in  the  early 

years  of  the  American  Revolution. 

MY  SCRAP  BOOK  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

By  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer,  author  of 

"  France  in  the  19th  Century,"  "Spain  in  the 

l»th  Century,"  etc.      8vo,  with  numerous 

portraits,  $2.50. 
A  graphic  and  thrilling  narrative  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

PERSONAL  SKETCHES  OF  RECENT 

AUTHORS. 

By  Hattie  Tynq Griswold,  author  of  "Home 
Life  of  Great  Authors."     12mo,  illustrated, 
$1.50 
Suggestive  and  sympathetic  outline  sketches. 

THE  WIDOW  O'CALLAQHAN'S  BOYS. 

By  Gulielma  Zollinger.    Illustrated,  12mo, 
11.25. 
An  interesting  and  stimulating  story  for  boys. 


For  acUe  by  BookteUert  generaUy,  or  wiU  be  tent^  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 

A.  C.  McCLURQ  &  CO..  CHICAOO. 

New  Publications 


The  Market-Place 

By  Harold  Frbdbrxc,  author  of  **The  Damnation  of 
Theron  Ware,*' ''  March  Hares/'  etc. 

The  Last  Work  of  the  Greatest  Author  of  this  Decade. 

A  Story  of  finance  and  business  schemes  for  business 
men,  and  of  social  struggles  and  Knglish  country  life  for 
women. 

It  deals  in  part  with  a  phase  of  English  life  that  has  no 
counterpart  In  this  country,  and  which  was  so  fully  ex- 
posed in  the  Hooley  scandals.  It  compares  so  closely 
with  these  disclosures,  that  so  recently  shook  London  to 
its  centre,  that  it  would  seem  almost  as  if  the  talented 
author  had  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

The  story  represents  the  oest  work  of  Mr.  Frederic,  and 
his  reputation  can  well  rest  on  this  splendid  achievement. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Outsiders 

By  RoBSRT  W.  Chambers,  author  of  **  The  Ashes  of  Em- 
pire," "The  Haunts  of  Men,"  etc. 

A  story  of  New  York  life,  the  first  of  a  series.  This 
deals  with  the  Bohemian  and  artistic  life  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Chambers,  who  is  an  artist  as  well  as  an  author,  is 

Serf ectly  equipped  for  haDdling  such  a  subject,  and  he 
as  produced  a  Dock  full  of  the  greatest  interest  and  en- 
tirely fresh  and  original.  Nothing  has  been  published 
that  approaches  this  work  In  these  characteristics. 

ISmo,  cloth,  $1.26. 


The  Strong  Arm 

By  RoBBST  Barr,  author  of  "Tekla,"  ''A  Woman   In- 
tervenes," etc. 

A  strong  and  ftuscinating  romance,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  the  same  place  as  ''Tekla,"  the  Mosella  Full 
of  action  and  more  closely  resembling  "Tekla,"  perhaps 
the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Barr's  books,  than  any  of  his 
other  works. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Letitia  Berkeley,  A.M. 

By  JosKPHDTB  B.  Stbffbns. 

A  story  of  New  York  life,  depicting  also  the  life  of  a 
young  medical  stud^it  in  Pans.  A  strong  story  that 
appeals  especially  to  women  and  dealing  with  the  sex 
problem,  but  in  a  way  that  attracts  rather  than  repels. 

12mo,  cloth,  with  a  cover  design  by  F.  Berkeley  Smith, 

$1.25. 

Tales  by  Tom  Hail 

By  Tom  Hall,  author  of  "  Wlien  Hearts  Are  Trumps," 
etc. 

Humorous,  pathetic  and  thrilling  stories  of  burglars, 
newsboys,  Indian  fighters,  rancheros  and  other  interest- 
ing people. 

12mo,  cloth,  with  a  chic  cover  by  F.  Berkeley  Smith, 

$1.25. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  post-paid. 
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NOVELS     AND     SHORT    STORIES 


The  Stolen  Story 

And   Other   Newspaper  Stories 

By  Jesse  Lynch  WUliams 
Illustrated.     i2mo,  $1.2^ 

"  \JtR-  WILLIAMS  hai  the  advantage  of  knowing  thor- 

l.Vi      oughly  what  he  is  talking  about  and   of  making  it 

interesting.     '  The  Stolen  Story '  which  gives  the 

title  to  the  book,  ii  one  of  the  belt  ihort  ttoties  that  hu  been 

written  in  a  long  time." — New  York  Sun. 


.    ,  The   Greater   Inclination     ^  .  ,  . 

jf  VBlume  sf  unusual  stories 

By  Edith  Wharton.     J2mo,  $1.50 
"  TT  iia  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  praise  a  thoroughly  wtU  done  piece  of  work.     .     .     . 
M.      A  number  of  short  stories,  all  well   told,  none  commonplace,  and  one  or  two  really 
fine.      There  is  a  quality  of  distinction  about  her  work,  not  merely  of  style,  but  also 
of  character." — New  York  Sun. 

Red   Rock.     By  Thomas  Nelson   Page 

"  y~vNEcannatread  this  novel  without  being  deeply 
Fortieth  VJ      impressed  with  its  sterling  literary  beauties  Illustrated 

and  its  human  interest.      It  is  tender,  mel- 
TboUsand       i""'  ""•*.  '"''*•  s'thaling  the  flavor  of  all  that  is  best       J  2mO,   $I.£0 
in  American  life." — London  Daily  Mail. 

Rembrandt:    A    Romance   of  Holland 


ma 


"W" 


By  Walter  Cranstoa  Lamed 
-  7  ALTER  L  ARNED  has  more  than  justi- 
fied his  reputation  as   a   writer  of  ro- 
p    /-   . ,  mancc  by  the  story  of  the  painter  Rem- 

O  /Uii-page        brandl.   .   .   .   This  story  is  told  with  an  admirable 

illustrations     ^^  """  p""'''  "^  «->"■"«'■  "-cwcago 


Second 

edition 

l2mo,  f/.^O 


Three  New  Volumes  in  the  "  Ivory  Series  "     Each,  idmo,  jj  cents 


If  I  Were  a  Man.    The  story  of 

Nen-Southemer.    By  HarrfBon  Robertson. 

"  TT  is  a  good   story  from   every  point  of 

X      view  i  carefully  written,  well  balanced 

and  thoroughly  wholes  >me.    There  is 

promise   in   it  of  strong   sane   work   in   the 

future." — 7bi  Outlook. 

A  Civilian  Attache, 

A  CHARMINGLY  told  love-story,  with  a 
a  frontier  army  post  as  a  background. 


Sweethearts  and  Wives,     stories 

of  Social  Life  in  the  Navy.      By  Anna  A. 

"   A  ^^  "*   marked  by  delicacy  of  treat- 
jt\.     ment  and  grace  of  style. 

They  are  all   charming." — Boston 
Tranicripl. 

By  Helen  Dawes  Brown 

'  rs  of  vivid  pictures  of  life  and  character  at 
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Strong  Hearts 

Br  G«orr«  W.  Cafcle.    I2mi>,  $1 J5 

"  f  I  ^H£  intereit  Ii  kept  alive  through  clever  touchei  of  chai- 
-L  acterization  and  eipeciatljr  bjr  the  picturesqueneu 
nhichthe  author  rarely  foils  to  achieve  when  he  seeks 
his  material  among  the  mixed  races  of  New  Orleans.  He  knows 
the  color  of  that  old  localitj',  he  knows  its  Creole  types,  the 
soft,  lisping  speech  so  common  there,  and  all  thii  knowledge 
goes  to  make  him  readable." — New  York  Tribunt. 


Across  the  Campus.  By  Caroline  M.  Fuller 

A  Story  of  College  Ufe.    I2mo,  $J^ 

MISS  FULLER'S  book  k  a  slory  of  the  college  life  of  a  group  of  girls,  and  reflecu  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  with  extraordinary  fidelity,  ajid  with  a  delightful  humor,  en- 
thusiasm  and  gaiety  of  spirits.      The  atory  carries  the  girU  through  the  four  yean' 
course  and  deals  with  the  gradual  development  of  their  characters   in  that  period,  as   affected 
by  the  social  side  of  college  life,  and  as  revealed  by  their  relations  with  each  other. 

iin  InstantantBus  Success! 

The  Amateur  Cracksman 

In  its  Fourth  By  E.  W.  Horaung.     (2mo,  $1,25  Tbsusand 

"  TT  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  better  in  their  way  than  the  eight  stories  of  crime  here 
M.     delineated.      Short  and  t<     ' 
finished  to  perfection."  — 


On  the  Edge  of  the  Empire 

By  Bdpti  Jepaon  and  Capt  D.  Beamea 

I2m0y  $I.JO 

THE  "Empire"  is  the  British  Empire 
and  its  "edge"  is  the  Indian  fron- 
tier. The  striking  qualities  of  these 
stories  are  the  intensity  and  vividness  that 
characterize  Anglo-Saxon  adventures,  and 
the  wealth  and  accuracy  of  the  local  color 
of  which  the  scene  is  so  prodigal. 


Windy  Creek 

By  Helen  Stuart  Thompaoa 

i^mo,   $T.2j 

A  BOOK  which  tells,  in  a  straightforward 
and  quite  unconventional  way,  the 
slory  of  a  community  of  Colorado 
settlers  who  are  new  in  literature.  These 
people  arc  characterized  by  Miss  Thompson 
with  an  unfailing  instinct  for  what  is  most 
poignant  and  humorous  in  them. 


King  Noanett 

By  F.  J.  Stiauoo 

With   16  full-page  illustrations 

Square  I2m0y  $2.00 

IT  is  difficult  to  describe  the  fascination 
of  its  style,  the  enchantment  which  it 
wields,  and  the  spiritual  beauty  which 
imines  the  whole  work." — T*/  Booiman. 


Tales  of  Unrest 

By  Toscph  Coniad 
I2mi>y    $  t.2$ 
"  y-^ROWNED,"  one  of  three  best|book$ 
Vj     of   1E9S,  by    Ihe  Academy,   which 
says  :   <■  It  is  Mr.  Conrad's  achieve- 
ment to  have  brought   tbe   East  to  our  very 
doors,  not  only  its  people,  but  its  feeling,  its 
glamour,  its  beauty  and  wonder.*' 
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SCRIBNERS     NEW     BOOKS 

A  NOTABLE  BOOK  ON  THE  ITAR 

In    Cuba    With    Shafter 

By  Li€ut*-G>L  John  D*  Miley^  Chief -of-Staff  under  General  Shafter 
fVith  12  portraits  of  leading    Generals  and  with  /}.  military  maps^  in  colors^  of 

Santiago  and  vicinity.      i2mo^  $i*50 

IT  deserves  a  wide  and  critical  reading.  In  some  respects  it  is  the  most  important,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  the  most  accurate,  contribution  yet  made  to  the  military  history  of  the 
Spanish  War." — Boston  Herald, 


<< 


<<  ^TlHE  most  valuable  record  we  have  had  of  some  phases  of  the  expedition. 

X       Historians  will  receive  Colonel  Miley*s  book  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  accurate 
accounts  of  the  stirring  events  it  describes.** — Army  and  Naify  Journal, 

The   Porto   Rico  of  To-Day 

Pen  Pictures  of  the  People  and  the  Country*    By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson 

IVith  J  maps  and  24.  illustrations,     i2mo^  $^»50 

''  TT  has  received  high  praise  from  those  who  know  the  island  well  as  being  an  intelligent 
X     and  faithful  study  of  present  conditions  in  Porto  Rico.** — ^be  Nation. 
<<  It  is  the  able  work  of  an  able  man  sent  to  <  spy  out  the  land  *  and  to  report  to  the  people 
of  his  race  whatever  he  saw  that  would  be  valuable  to  them.     The  book  gives  one  a  clear  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  disposition  of  the  people.** — Boston  Daily  Ad'vertiser. 

PRONOUNCED  ONE  OF  THE  **  TEN  BEST   BOOKS  OF   THE   TEAR''  BY  THE 

READERS  OF  ''THE  OUTLOOK^' 


An  Ezpeflxnent  In 
Reality 


The  Workers 

By  Walter  A.  Wycfcoff 


A  Renuu  kable  Human 
Docfsment 


The  East 

**  ripiHESE  two  volumes  present  the  best 
-M.  picture  that  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
lives  of  the  American  working 
people  as  seen  by  one  who  shared  their  daily 
experiences. '  * — The  Outlook, 
Illustrated.  Ele<ventb  thousand.  I2m0y$i.2^, 


The  West 

MR.  WYCKOFF  "here  records  one  of 
the  most  curious  passages  of  modern 
life,  and  contributes  quite  the  most 
remarkable  document  concerning  our  civiliza- 
tion that  I  know  of.** — W.  D.  Howells,  in 
Literature. 

Illustrated  by  W.  R.  Leigb.     i2mo,  Sl^SO. 


Catholicism,    Roman   and 
Anglican 

By  A*  M.  Falrbairn,  D.D*,  LLJ>. 

Crown  8vo^  $2*00 

*'  \T  7E  strongly  recommend  the  mastery 

V  V  of  these  papers  here  reprinted  as 
the  best  possible  preparation  for 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  present 
ecclesiastical  situation  in  England. 
The  essays  are  excellent  studies,  and  in  every 
way  up  to  Dr.  Fairbairn*s  previous  work.'* 
— Glasgow  Herald. 


History  of  Yiddish  Literature 
In  the  XlXth  Century 

By  Leo  Witsutt,  Instnictor  in  the  Slavic  Lan- 
guages at  Harvard*    Octavo»  $2«00  net 

«*  A  BOOK  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
Xa.  its  character  and  amount  of  infor- 
mation. .  Valuable,  not 
only  as  a  history  of  the  Judeo-German  people, 
hut  also  as  acquainting  the  reader  with  the 
mental  attitude  of  this  greatly  misunderstood 
race.** — Boston  Beacon. 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 


THE  CATHEDRAL  BUILDERS 

The  Story  of  a  Great  Guild.     By  Leader  Scott.     About  80  full-page  illustrations.     Royal 
8vo,  $6.00. 
The  work  is  divided  into  four  books,  treating  respectively  of:  I.  Romano -Lombard  Architects  ; 
II.  The  First  Foreign  Emigrations  of  the  Guild;    IIL  Romanesque  Architects;  IV.  Italian, 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architects. 

THE   LIFE  OF  CAPTAIN  SIR  RICHARD   F.  BURTON,  K.CM.Q.,  F.R.a.S* 

By  his  Wife,  Isabel  Burton.    Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  W.  H.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  author  of  "The  Romance  of  Isabel,  Lady 
Burton."    New  and  cheaper  edition,    i  vol.,  8vo,  S3.00. 
An  absorbingly  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  a  most  remarkable  man. 

PETRIE'S  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.    Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Fully  illustrated.    To  be  in  6  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  $2.35  each. 

J(/Sr  PUBLISHED 

Vol.  IV.    The  Ptoleouiic  Dynasty  I  Vol.  V.    Effypt  Under  Ronuin  Rule 

By  J.  P.  Mahaffy.    Illustrated,  i2mo,  $3.25.  I   By  J.  Grafton  Milne,  M.A.    Illustrated,  i2mo,  $2.2^ 

ALREAD  Y  ISSUED 

Vol.  II.    The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Dynasties 

By  VV.  M.  Flinders  Pktrib.    Illustrated. 

Vols.  III.  and  VI.  to  follow  shortly. 

FITZGERALD  HOLLOY'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  STUDIES 

With  frontispiece.    Each,  cr.  8vo,  $1.75. 

The  Most  Qorgeous  Lady  Blessington.    With  portrait. 

The  Life  of  Pes  Wofflngton.    With  Pictures  of  the  Period  in  which  she  lived.    With  portrait 

Court  Life  Below  Stairs;  or,  London  under  the  First  Georges.    With  portrait. 

Court  Life  Below  Stairs;  or,  London  under  the  Last  Georges.    With  portrait. 

Royalty  Restored;  or,  London  under  Charles  II.    With  portrait. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SERIES— New   Volumes 


Vol.  I.    From  the  Earliest  Tines  to  the  XVIth  Dynasty 

Bv  W.   M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Illustrated. 


The  Economic  Foundations  of  Society 

By  A.  LoRiA.  Translated  by  Lindlby  M.  Keasbby,  Assoc. 
Prof.  Political  Sciences,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Double 
Volume.    Thick  lamo,  $1.25. 


Overproduction  and  Crises 

By  Karl  Rodbbrtus.  Translated  by  Julia  Franklin.  With 
an  Introduction  by  John  B.  Clark,  Prof.  Poht.  £coq.« 
Columbia  University.    lamo,  fi.oo. 


Complete  list  of  Social  Science  Series  sent  on  application. 

FAMOUS  SCOTS 


A  Series  of  Biographies.    Each  i2nio,  75  cents. 

Robert  LomIs  Stevenson.    By  M.  M.  Black. 

Thomas  Refcl.    By  A.  C.  Frasrr. 

Pollok  and  Aytoun.    By  R.  Masson. 

David  Hume.    By  N.  Calderwood. 

James  Thomson.    By  W.  Bayne. 

Robert  Pergusson.    By  A.  B.  Grosart. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.    By  George  Saintsburv. 

The  Blackwood  Group.    By  Sir  George  Douglas. 

Ffetcher  of  5altoun.    By  G.  W.  T.  Omond. 

Tobias  Smollett.    By  Oliphant  Smeaton. 

James  Boswell.    By  W.  K.  Leask. 

Thomas  Chalmers.    By  W.  G.  Blaikie. 

5ir  James  Y.  Simpson.    By  E.  B.  Simpson. 


Adam  Smith.    By  H.  C.  MacPherson. 
William  Wallace.    By  A.  P.  Murison. 
William  Dunbar.    By  O.  Smeaton. 
Mungo  Park.    By  T.  B.  Maclachlan. 
Kirkcaldy  of  Orange.    By  L.  A.  Barb^. 
Norman  mcLcod.    By  John  Wrllwood. 
The  Balladlsts.    ByjoHN  Geddib. 
Robert  Bums.    By  Gabriel  Setoun. 
John  Knox.    By  A.  Taylor-Innes. 
Hugh  Miller.    By  W.  Keith  Leask. 
Allan  Ramsay.    By  Oliphant  Smeaton. 
Thomas  Carlyle.    By  H.  C.  MacPherson. 
Richard  Cameron.    By  J.  Herkless. 


JUST  COMPLETED 

THE  QADSHILL  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  Andrew  Lang.  Illustrated  with  all  the  original  etchings  and  woodcuts  which 
appeared  in  the  first  editions,  and  with  numerous  other  illustrations.  54  vols.,  cloth,  sq.  crown  8 vo,  $51.00.  Also  in  half 
calf  and  half  morocco. 

IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION 


The  Works  of  Henry  Fielding 

Printed  on  hand-made  paper  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  and 
limited  to  750  copies  for  England  and  America.  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  has  written  a  Critical  Essay,  included 
in  the  first  volume.  The  text  is  based  on  the  last  edition 
revised  by  the  author.  Frontispieces.  12  vols.,  demy  8vo. 
I2.50  net  per  volume,  and  sets  only  sold.    11  vols,  ready. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Waveriey  Novels 

Temple  Edition,  \r\  48  vols.,  size,  6x3^  inches,  bound  in 
lambskin,  beautifully  printed  by  Dent,  of  London,  to  be 
issued  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  each  month,  at  80  cents 
per  volume.    38  vols,  now  ready. 


The  Novels  of  the  Sisters  Bronte 

The  Thornton  Edition.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  De- 
lightfully printed  after  the  text  of  the  first  edition.  10 
vols.  Large  crown  Svo,  gilt  lop,  per  volume,  (2.00.  9 
vols,  now  ready. 

Carlyle  Centenary  Edition 

Thomas  Carlyle's  works  in  30  vols.  Printed  from  the  last 
edition  which  was  revised  by  the  author,  and  with  new 
matter  not  before  published,  to  be  issued  at  the  rate  ol 
two  volumes  each  month,  at  $1.25  per  volume.  a6  vols. 
now  ready. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SCRIBNER'S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 


OLIVER  CROMWELL 

4 

A  Biography.     By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.      With  facsimile  frontispiece 

in  colors,  twenty-nine  full-page  illustrations  and  twelve  smaller  ones,  including  various 

authentic  portraits  of  the  Protector  himself,  of  other  members  of  his  family,  and  of  other 

important  personages,  most  of  which  have  been  obtained  from  originals  not  easily  accessible 

to  the  public,  and  some  of  which  have  never  before  been  reproduced,     i  vol.,  royal  quarto, 

paper,  uniform  with  '*  Queen  Victoria,"  published  last  year.     Edition  de  Luxe  on  Japanese 

paper,  limited  to  35  copies  for  America,  ne/  ^50.00.     Edition  on  Fine  Paper,  limited  to  224 

for  America,  «^/  |2o.oo. 

\*  Apart  from  the  artistic  quality  of  this  remarkable  volume  it  has  the  highest  value  as  a  biography 
as  Or.  Gardiner  is  the  first  authority  on  that  period  of  history. 

ANaLO-SAXON  SUPERIORITY 

To  What  it  is  Due.    By  Edmond  Dbmolins,  Editor  of  La  Science  SociaU,     Translated  from  the  tenth  French  Edition. 
With  Map.    Cheaper  edition,  crown  8vo,  f  1.00. 

THE  WOLSELEY  SERIES  OF  MILITARY  BOOKS 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  WAR 

By  Lieut.-Gen.  von  dbr  Goltz.    8vo,  I3.50. 

S^It  is  a  small  book  in  which  the  main  strategical  problems  are  clearly  dealt  with,  and  which  will  be  useful  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  find  in  a  brief  compass  what  these  are. 


Letters  on  Strategy 


By  Prince  Hohenlohb  Ihgblpingbn.    With  5  Plans  of  Bat- 
tles,   a  vols.,  8vo,  I12.00. 


Indian  Frontier  Warfare 

By  Capt.  G.  J.  Younghusband.    With  plan  of  the  Battle  of 
Charasia  and  map  of  Sherpur.    Svo,  $3.50. 


WITH  THE   ROYAL   HEADQUARTERS   IN   1970-1871 

By  General  von  Vbrdv  du  Vbrnois,  chief-of-staff  under  Moltke.    Edited  by  Captain  W.  H.  James,  and  with  preface  by  Lord 
WoLSBLEY.    Svo,  ^50. 

NEARLY  READY 

CROMWELL  A5  A  SOLDIER 

By  Major  Bale>ock. 

OOURKO'S  RAID 

By  Col.  Epauchin,  of  the  Russian  Staff. 

NAPOLEON  AS  A  GENERAL 

By  Count  Yorck  von  Wartbnberg. 


«« i8ia.'*    Napoleon  I.  in  Russia 

By  Vassili  Vbrbstchagin.  50  illustrations  from  sketches 
and  paintings  by  the  author.  Introduction  by  R.  White- 
ING.    Crown  Svo,  f  1.75. 


The  Sepoy  Mutiny 

As  Seen  by  a  Subaltern  from  Delhi  to  Lucknow.  By  Colonel 
Edward  Vibart.  With  a  portrait,  a  plan  and  xo  illustra- 
tions.   Large  crown  Svo,  |3.so. 


THE   SCOTTISH   CLANS  AND  THEIR  TARTANS 

With  Historical  and  Biographical  Notes.    With  map  and  96  double  plates,  reproducing  in  the  exact  colors  the  various  Tartans. 
New  and  revised  edition,  thick  i6mo,  |i.oo. 


ALPHABETS  OLD    AND  NEW 


selected  and 
Every-day 


The  most  comprehensive,  handy,  and  useful  work  on  the  subject  for  all  users  of  Practical  Lettering.  It  will  furnish  all  who 
execute  lettering  with  a  comprehensive  series  of  examples,  and  it  appeals  to  Architects,  Designers,  Sculptors,  Monumental 
Masons,  Brass  and  Seal  Engravers,  Heraldic  Stationers,  Draughtsmen,  etc.,  etc. 

BAEDEKER'S  OUIDE-BOOKS 

Illustrated  wKh  Numerous  Mapf,  Plans,  Panoramas,  and  Views.    All  Prices  Net 


United  States  (New  Edition) I3.60 

Canada  (Out  of  print,  new  edition  preparing) 

Alps  (Eastern) 3.00 

Austria a.io 

Belgium  and  Holland 1.80 

Egypt 4.50 

France  (Northern) 2.10 

•*      (South-eastern) 1.50 

**      (South-Westem) 1.50 

Oemany  (Northern) 3.40 

**         (Southern) 1.50 

*•         (Rhine) 2.10 

Qmt  Britain 3<» 


Greece  . 

Italy  (Northern) 

(C 


4< 


I2.4O 

2.40 

(Central)  and  Rome 2.25 

'*     (Southern)  and  Sicily 1.80 

London  and  Its  Bnvirons 1.80 

Norway  and  Sweden 3.00 

Paris  and  Its  Environs 1.80 

Palestine  and  Syria 3-60 

Spain  and  Portugal 4-80 

Switzerland 2.40 

Traveler's  Manual  of   Conversation,   in   English, 

German.  French,  and  Italian 90 

Conversation  Dictionary,  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian •       .       •  .go 


MURRAY'S  EUROPEAN  QUIDE-BOOKS.    Full  listo  on  application 
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Editorial  Bureau 

AI7TH0BS !  Have  you  MSS.  of  Stories,  No- 
vels, or  of  other  Literary  work  ?  We  gire  expert 
Bevutofif  criticism,  advice  as  to  disposal,  and 
read  MSS.  of  all  kinds  on  reasonable  terms  for 
authors  and  PiMiahers.  Address  for  circular 
(K)  and  references.     Note  (diange  of  address. 

Editorial  BufeaM,  lao  Uberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Established  1867. 

J*  W.  BOUTON 

RARE    AND   STANDARD    BOOKS 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  NOVELS 


Earir  Pnnted  Book  Pint  EiStons,  Bindinp,  etc. 

to  Vest  28tfi  Sticet,  New  Yock 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 

OP  FAHOUS  PERSONS 

Bought  and  Bold  by 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN 

lias  Brondway  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Send  for  Price  List 

A.  S.  CLARK, 

174  Fulton  Street,    -     -    New  York  City, 

HAS  PRINTED  A 

CATALOGUE 

Which  is  numbered  47,  and  contains  an  interesting 
variety. 

A  Periodical  with  II- 

iplingiana."   Monthly,  15  cents 
per  copy.    $1.50  a  Tear. 

n.  P.  MAN5PIBLD  A  A.  WESSBLS, 
as  Bast  Sixteenth  Street.  New  Yorlc. 

Antique  and  Modem  Books 

Comprising  FIRST  EDITIONS,  in  original  bindings,  of 
American  and  English  authors,  works  relating  to  American 
Genealogy  and  Local  History.  Civil  War  Literature,  Science, 
Art,  Drama,  Occultism,  etc  .  etc    Catalogues  on  application. 

P.  K.  FOLEY  &  CO. 

26  Bronfleld  Street,  Boston 


KIPLING    NOTE  BOOK 

lustrations  Devoted  to  *'  Kiplingia 


STUDENT'S  HANDBOOK  OF 

MUSHROOMS  OF  AMERICA 

Edible  and  Poisonous.  By  Thomas  Taylor, 
M.D  ,  Author  of  "  Food  Products,"  etc.  Fine 
illustrations  in  color  and  half-tone.  Paper, 
$2.50  ;  cloth,  $3.00. 

A.  R.  TAYLOR,  Publisher, 

338  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RARE  AND 

valuable  books 

Fine  condition.  Catalogue  80  illustrated 
with  21  reproductions  of  unique  books  or 
remarkable  historical  bindings. 

J«  Pearson  &  Co. 

5  Pall  Mall  Place  London,  England 


When  Searching  For 

A  OLD  BOOKS  TRY 

k\  CHARLES  P.  EVERITT, 

^  18  EAST  23d  STONEWORK 
New  Books  at  Spedal  Rata 


//./•A 


CATAUXliiES  FREE 


C^STABLXSHBD  Df   x886. 

QLZ>  MAGAZINES  AND  OTHER 

^    PERIODICALS,     Sets,  volumM,  or  odd  nnmben. 

H.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  ioth  St.,  New  York. 

AUTHORSI 

Do  you  desire  the  honest  and  able  criticism  {oCTOur 
story,  eswy,  poem,  bioeraphy,  or  its  skiUed  revision  ? 
Such  work,  said  Oeorare  W.  Curtis,  is  ^*  done  as  it  should 
be  by  The  Easy  Chidr's  friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  let- 
ters, Dr.  Titus  M.  Ooan."  Send  for  circular  B.  or  for- 
ward your  book  or  MS.  to  the 

N.  Y.   BUREAU  OP  REVISION  70  Pt*tli  AYenne 

LIBRARIES 

Our  topically  arranged  General  Library  List  of  the  Standard 
and  New  Books  of  all  pablishers  revised  to  date  has  just  left 
the  press.  It  will  be  found  of  j^reat  use  by  Librarians  and  all 
others  having  occasion  to  select  titles,  and  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application.  Estimates  on  proposed  additions  to  public  and 
private  libraries  promptly  furnished  by 

THE  BAKER  &TAYLOR  CO. 

WhotowU  Booli*.  5*7  Eirt  IWh  St..  N«w  York 

BOOKS 

AUTOGRAPHS 
PORTRAITS 

Catalogues  Mailed  to  Buyers 

Picking  up  Scarce  Books,  etc.,  a  Specialty 

AMERICAN  PRESS  CO.,  Baltlmof,  Md. 

FIRST   EDITIONS  OF 

MODERN   AUTHORS 

including  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  Ainsworth,  Stevenson, 
Jefferies,  Hardy,  Kipling.  Books  illustrated  by  G.  and  R. 
Cruikshank,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  Leech,  etc.  The  Largest 
and  Choicest  Collection  offered  for  Sale  in  the  World.  Cata- 
logues issued  and  sent  post  free  on  application.  Books 
bought.  Walter  T.  Spencer,  27  New  Oxford  St.,  London, 
W.  C.  England. \ 

DOOKS,  SECOND-HAND   AND   NEW,  Standard  and  Rare. 
^     Books  bought.    Catalogues  issued. 
B.  W.  JoHKSON,  1  E.  4tnd  St.,  N.  Y. 

OLD 
BOOKS 


BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

W.  P.  TENNBY 
65  Merrimac  Street,  Boston 

Send  for  Circalar 


The  Burton  Society  will  print,  for  free  dis- 
tribution among  its  members,  an  illustrated 
facsimile  of  The  First  Edition  of 

BURTON'S  ARABIAN  NIQHTS 

Cost  of  membership,  including  The  Arabian 
Nights,  $90,  payable  in  instalments.    Full  par- 
ticulars on  application. 
THE  BURTON  SOCIETY,  91  Barth  Block.  DMver,  Colo 
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THE  GREAT  PICTURE  LIGHT 

IS  THAT  PROVIDED  BY 

FR1NK*5  5Y5TEJVI  OF  REFLECTORS 

AND  IS  APPLIBD  WITH  EQUAL  SUCCESS 
TO  LARGE  AND  SMALL  QALLBRIBS 

Used  for  LilfhtiOir:  The  Art  institute,  Chicago; 
i^ovf  ivt    E^i^MMMi^  •  ^^^  Metropolitan  Museum, 

New  York ;  and  the  Carnegie  (Jalleriee,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Also,    the     Private  Ganerfes  of  George  W.Van- 
/%iav,    m^     '^"^***^  HArhnvB!ihHd.rAV  Gerry, 

Chas.  T.  Yerkes,  James  w.  Ellsworth,  Potter 
Palmer,  M.  C.  D.  Borden,  and  all  Leading  Art 
Dealers. 

I.  P.  FRINk,  551  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 

OEORQE  PRINK  SPENCER,  Manager 

BOOKBINDING 

PLAIN  AND    AETISTIC 
IN  ALL  VARIETIES  OP  LEATHER 

HENRY  BLACKWELL, 

86  University  Place,  cor.  10th  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

OLD  BOOK5       RARE  BOOKS 
CHOICE  BOOKS    QUAINT  BOOKS 
TYPOGRAPHY     TOPOGRAPHY 
BOOKS  ON  ALL  SUBJECTS 

FIRST  EDITIONS,  ETC.,  ETC. 
aiustrated  Catalogue,  pronounced  to  be  the  most  original 
MVid  interesting  \V6\  \9S\xtd.    364  pages,  8vo,  570  re^oductions 
0/ plates,  portraits,  and  title-pages.    Post  free.   6  shillings  (.which 
amount  is  deducted  from  first  purchase  of  30  shillings}. 

PICKERING  &  CHATTO,  Antiquarian  Booksellers 

66  Haymarket,  St.  James's,  London,  S.  W. 


THE 
ART 
OP 


MEMORY 

The  Crowning  System  I     Highest  endorsements  I 
WBIT£  US.    National  Pub.  Co.,  St.  Paol.  Minn. 

2  PHIL  MAY  NOS.       3  BEGINNERS  NOS. 
2  MEISSONIER  NOS* 

AU  for  50  Cents 

Address  THE  ART  STUDENT, 

, 132  V,  23fd  Street,  N.  Y, 


ENGLISH 
BOOKS^ 


•JU«T  i^U'X":  Catalogue  o. 
Standard  Enf^^lish  sets,  in  fine  bindings, 
at  very  low  prices;  also  London  Weeuy 
Circular  of  Rare  English  Second-hand 


Works  for  Collectors. 

SBND   FOR   BOTH. 

H.  W.  HAOEMANN,  160  Fifth  Avenue 

'*»     The  Mohawk  Building,  New  York 


Edited  by... 

Edmund  ClarenceStedman 

Slid  Thomas  L.  Stedman 


THE  Complete 

Pocket  Oulde  

JC  to  Europe     One  Volume  $i«^5     ^ 

^mmmmmK^mi^mA^  Pull  Leather 

This  Ouide  ts  regtdarly  and  thoroughly  revised  from 
year  to  year.    It  is  complete^  concise  and  handy. 

"Such  a  model  of  falnes%of  imormatioii,  compactness  of  arranfife- 
ment  and  cheapaeas.  should  be  in  erery  European  tourist's  pocket."— 
Airw  York  Maii  etnd  Exerts s. 

m  tAU  BY  ALL   Pubibhed  by  William  R.  Jenklos, 

•I  SENT  POSTPAII  851-853  Sixtlh  Ave.. 

FIB  THE  raiCE.  New  York,, 


TOZO  TAKAYANAGI 


12  East  1 6th  street.  New  York  City 

On  Ezhibition  and  for  Sale 
An  Interesting  CoUection  of 

Japanese  Ceramics 

Ancient  and  Modem 

Japanese  PaintinsfSf  G>Ior  Prints 

Also  at  inexpenslye  prices,  artistic  and  unique  thinim 
....for  WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  GIFTS.... 


The  Eric  Pape  School  of  Art 

Head  instructor  and   Director,  ERIC  PAPE,  Painter 

and  Illustrator 

MR.  ERIC  PAPE  studied  in  Paris  under  the  French  misters,  Bou- 
lanirer,  Lefebvre,  Bei^amln  Constant,  Doucet,  Bianc.  and  Delance.  and 
whfle  at  the  Ecole  den  Beaux  Arts  under  .Gerome,  Delaunay,  and  Jean 
Paul  Lauren*. 

Mrs.  Eric  Pane,  assistant  instructor,  studied  in  Paris  under  Bougrue- 
reau,  Robert  Fleury.  and  Lazar. 

Drawing  and  Painting,  Portraiture,  Still-Ufe,  Watei^<olor.  Pastel, 
Pyroffravure  and  Wood-carrinff. 

ILLHSTIATItN,  with  costume  models,  Pen.  Wash,  Gouache.  Poster 
and  Book-cover  Designings.  Illumination  of  Boolcs,  Composition. 

EVENINQ  LIFE  AN*  IlLttSTIATiaN  (LASS  for  man.  fire  nights  each 
week,  7  to  zo  p.  m . 

Summer  School  will  sketch  alonsr 
the  coast  of  riassachusetts 

F<yr  circulars^  address  MISS  S.  M.  HILTON,  Secretary. 

PARRAQUT  BUILDINQ, 

Cor.  ilassachusetts  Ave.  &  Boylston  5t.,  Boston,  Jlass. 

CHEAPEST     BOOKSTORE 

IN    THE   WORLDI 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and  Second-Hand 
Books  in  the  Univerae. 

At  a  Great  Rbduction  from  Pubusrers^  Priors. 

Send  us  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  Book  you  may  de- 
sire, and  we  shall  quote  prices  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
Mammoth  Catalogue  Freb. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

8J  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

8d  door  West  of  City  HaU  Park.  N  EW  YOR  K. 

Nsw  York,  Sing-Sing-on-thc-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls,  f.".'**;!'/" 

ranced  courses  in  Art  and  Music.  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical 
Director.  One  hour  from  New  York,  jind  year  begins  Sept. 
17th.  Miss  C.  C.  FuLLBR,  Principal. 


^CVrnp  Our  annual  Inrentory  clearance  cata- 
A-'A^^^  '  lo^e.  Books  at  Half  Price  and  less. 
Some  of  the  greatest  hargains  we  have 
CnCC  ever  offered.  Send  your  address  on  a 
r  ivCrA^    postal  card  to 

CHAS.  L  liURUT  CO.  n^^T^^lt.  BOSTON. 

301  Washington  St.    Opp.  **  Old  South  '*  Church. 
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RISE  m  PMIESS  OF  GREEl  MD  ROIUN  t«T, 

K  MiiM  Ot  BO  lana  Carbon  Photogmplu,  madn  dlrocUy 
From  the  orteliiau.  The  series  iraa  prepared  under  tbe 
■uDerndoD  of  Pnt.  TarbeU  ot  the  Uulversltjor  GUcaao. 
wtiMDd  a  llrt  with  prima,  trea.  or  »  fullF  Uliwt«&d 
oatalogne  with  d««orfttloi»  by  Pk* Tarbdjand  fto  in- 
troduSlOO  by  T.  W.  Hoermanoe  of  Tale  UotrerBlty,  for 
Sr to  ««npB.-W8  are  al»  puWiaUng  a  serl»  on 
Rfyvtlan  Art  under  Uie  nipernsion  ol  Dr.  ueo.  A.  Kels- 
TW  ot  the  Kliedl*lal  Uuaeum,  Cairo.  _ 

A,  W.  ElgonACo..  146  Oliver  St..  Bo5toii. 


PORTRAITS    IN    COLORS 


FROM  ORIGINAL  DRAWINOS 
BY  PENRHVN  STANLAWS 

TheHa  unique  poater  portraits  are  caretullr 
mounled  on  eitra  heavy  ateel  muy  and 
chocolals^olored  boarda,  9ilB  Incbee,  and 
Bold  separately  at  flfty  oanta  eacb,  poatpald. 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 
153-157    Fifth    Avenue,    NewYoA 


A  NEW  AMERICAN 
AUTHOR. 


Over  two  years  ago  there  was  published  pri- 
vatelj  ia  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  small  Toltune  of 
poems  by  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  No  ooe  at 
the  time  knew  who  Dunbar  was  or  anything 
about  him.  Not  untOW.D.Howella  acclaimed 
Dunbar  as  a  poet,  wonderful  in  his  literary 
touch  and  ins%ht  into  life,  was  he  known  in 
the  East.  Some  while  after  this,  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company  published  a  volume  containing 
tbe  Dayton  poems,  together  with  additions, 
and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Eowelle.  This 
volume  was  entitled  •'  Lyrics  o#  Lowly  LHe." 
The  publishers*  anticipations  concerning  the 
book  were  fully  realized,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10,000  copies  have  bewi  sold. 

A  year  aft«r,  as  if  to  show  that  hie  gifts 
were  not  alone  for  poetiy,  he  published  some 
short  atones  under  the  title  of  "Folks  from 
Dixie."    The  book  waa  an  immediate  succees. 

Still  further  to  prove  that  he  was  an  author 
and  not  alone  a.poet,  be  published  last  sum. 
mer,  a  nowei  of  Ohio  hte,  entitled  "The  Un- 
called," Critics^aU'over  the  country  claimed 
for  it  a  high  place  in  recent  American  fiction. 

Mr.  Dimbar's  new  book  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  ia  a  volume  of  poetry  dealing  wiUi 
the  homely  and  familiar  aspects  of  life.  It  is 
entitled  "Lyric*  ol  the  HewthsWe." 

Works  by  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 


LYRICS  OF  LOWLY   LIFE. 

(Poems.)    Cloth,  .    -    -         - 
FOLKS  FROn  DIXIE. 

(Stories.)  Cloth,  illustrated,  ■ 
THE  UNCALLED. 

(AKovel.)     Cloth, 

LYRICS  OF  THE  HEARTHSIDE. 

(New.)    aoth,     -    - 


n  mention  Tbe  Book 


The  Set,  four  volumes,  cloth,  $5.00. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS,  NET  YORK, 

Bern  In  initInK  to  ad»8rtiBer«. 


The  Nation 


Was  established  in  1865  as  a  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  art  and  politics,  and  its  editorial 
management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first  It  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
independence.  The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leading 
names  in  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  countiy,  and  manv  of  corresponding 
eminence  abroad.  The  Nation  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world's  current 
histoiy,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligent 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker^  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confidently 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

THE  WEEK.    Brief  comments  on  the  most  important  current  events,  domestic  and  foreign. 

EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.    Careful  and  moderate  discussion  of  prom, 
inent  political  and  social  topks. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  faitelHgent  and  trustworthy 
observers. 

OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  subject  gennane  to  the  scope 
of  the  paper. 

NOTES.    Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 

REVIEWS  OP  BOOKS.    By  able  writers  and  scholars  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hemispheres. 

PINE  ARTS.    G)mpetent  criticism  of  art  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  drama,  etc. 

I    ■■ 1     ■    «      i   

Subscription,  ^3.00  a  Year,  postpaid.    Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rate. 

Nos.  206  TO  210  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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THE  MUSIC  LOVER'S 


LIBRARY 

In   12mo  YolumeB. 


NOty  READr, 

Jt,  The  6rdiestra  and  Orchettnil  Music.  #1  .%s  n«t 

By  W.  J.  HBN0BR80N 

ttf  fKEPARATtOtr, 

n.  The  PiMioforte  mad  its  Music 

By  H.  B.  KRBHBIBL 

III.  SoBss  aiul  .Sonff  Writers. 

By  HBNRY  T.  PINCK 

IV.  Tbe  Opera  Past  mad  Presedt* 

By  W.  P.  APTHORP 

V.  Cbolrs  sod  Cheral  Singing. 

A  scriet  of  popular  Tolnae* -dealing  in  an  lafCroctire 
«Bd  ent«rudaiii|  ouiancr  with  the  noet  importaat 
hnuiehet  of  the  art  of  mule.  The  treatmettt  it  plaie 
and  ilralghtforwardt  the  Idea  beiac  to  Interest  lovers  ol 
mode  vko  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  scope  of  each  Tolane  is  broad,  dte  hlstotical,  bio* 
graphic,  anecdotal  and  descriptive  aspects  of  each 
topic  belngpresested,  as  well  as  the  pardy  niaslcal  and 
Bsthetk 

The  Tolamcs  are  prepared  In  each  case  by  writers  of 
recognised  aathoilty  in  the  field  of  music,  whose  names 
are  a  goaraotee  of  the  literary  quality  and  the  permanent 
edacatlonal  value  of  the  series. 

CHARLBS  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
t53->87  FIFTH  AVBNUB.  NBW  YORK 


Breiitaiio's  New  Poblications. 


TUB  APOHAN  KNIPB.   A  Siory  of  tlie  Ittdisn  Mutiny. 

By  R.  A.  SrKBinuLS.    12mo,  doth,  $l.flS. 

"The  author  will  enhance  his  well-merited  literary 
r^utatlon  by  the  pabUcatlon  oC  this  excellent  story. 
Admirably  drawn  soenes  and  characters.  Shoidd  be  read 
thivughouL**— The  Stomdard, 


TRAN5-ATLANTICS. 

By    FunDBUOK    W.    Wkitot, 
Sketches."   12mo,  doth,  $1.00. 


author  of   **  Ocean 


PIBRRB  AND  JBAN. 

By  GtTY  nn  ]Ci.i7PAB8A]iT.  Traadatod  by  Hugh  Craig, 
with  86  illustrations  by  Ernest  Dues  and  Albert 
Lynch.    18mo,  doth,  $1.95. 

THB  RUBAIYAT  OP  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

FotTBTB  FirsQKaALn  TRANBLATtotf,  to  whidi  is  ad- 
ded the  address  of  the  Hon.  John  Hay.  16mo,  doth, 
deckle  edges,  60  cents. 


The  BalUul  of  Readiiig  Qaol. 

By  C,  3.  a«    (OscAB  WzLDB.)    IGmo,  doth,  deckle  edges, 
60  cents. 


BRENTANO'S,  "f***  ^'^ 


YORK. 


Please  mention  Tbb  Book  Bvm  la  writing  to  adTsrtlaers. 
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Tk*  fKl  ihU  di(  Ckalalu)  irkHl  (III  bkdplBt  thtchila 

Wf.  Wi  uk(  tkila  «k«^>  giinl'M  u4  cu  iwin^  tkM 
tkcx  (In  ncrilut  urrka.  WliU  Ut  pictu*  ihowi  It  Ikit  tbi 
CkililH>ktkib(U«klll-cliBk«.     WkjIttUit      Itaplj  be- 

exln  iinlD.  rkli  hik  Hlfcnilir  •fHOeai^ntbiC^ili- 
i>r(UI>|. 

Nnrig99Madtli:   ChainlcM,  fTS  {   Colambii  Cbiln 
Wbeeli,  f;ot  Hvtfndi,  tjs'i  VedctXa,  1*5,  fi6. 
ClulDC  fm  of  CbIibU*  «ulm  u  bj  lUH  f*i  le.  tuaif. 

POPE    MFG.    CO..    Hartfertf,   Conn. 


TH5      THF 
STORY     ■  L'V 


»  Hr.  lUnhall  Mil  Uia  hlMory  of  tbla  as)ebnt«d  onaolsitloa  from  Its 
(oiTDMtoD  In  Toxaa  to  Uw  dKTtt  m*  muataed  oat  bi  New  Yoric"— JV«d 

"  It  li  nw  of  Uw  moat  lnt«i«l;  tntarekUug  booka  ot  Uw  dBr."''>iIi<inv 
TtnuManitm. 
"It  wlU  Etand  lutlqus  asd  loterattnK  (Uboux  t] 


_  .^ „ renilttiw 

_  , _  L  It  !■  WTltten  In  the  ckar  uul  fnqihlo 

faaUoii  ot  the  tralnad  newapspar  worker,  wrlttai  ty  one  who  nw 

thantliemaredMBlUwhlob  make  ccpimdKplAoe  Uitorlee."    " — 
Wctld. 

»  nttcrolled  wtthemUetnatlc  odon  oQllileUtr,  comtauoy  i 
■fabe  tadelanir  tbe  entrr  ef  Uioae  boraeleaB  iMera,  '"' 
chlTBlry  at  kDlghtlKKMl,  tJw  Tlrat  United  BOtas  Vc 


-Se»  Yoric 


danlrtliee 

Jf    lrtilghth<> 

retbanMiTi 

MM  »-M  ot  (lanHw>.    

pun  pluok,  aad  In  Mijaaffnge,  1 
fa  tb^  qnalttv.  &1b 'Storr  oTthe 
oomlBMMae.  Om  jdqoant  «q(le  ot  U 


Edward  MarahAU's  namewi. 

.J  Bough  Blden '  ha«  thaauthoritr,  tba 
tbagoodrcfKitter."— Jfw^portJVnn. 
"  No  Snropean  who  haa  had  an  opportunity  to  ■tudy  the  Kooi^  SIdsTS, 
talli  tor  a  seoosd  to  alHireolats  the  Amertoan  eoldler.  It  would  be  mnd- 
DMs  to  back  the  Enslbk.  Ooman,  or  rrencta  OKhUng  machliiea  onlnst 
Bieo  Uke  thoae  In  the  fint  Vohiuteer  CaTsir; J'— Oap'ain  £»,  EnOliA 
Umiary  AtlcuM. 

"  The  nama  on  the  title  paf«  Is  a  guaranty  that  the  story  ti  told  In  a 
aynipathello  iplrlt  and  with  brUUaBt  cffacta.  Iti  powsr  <A  nsUam 
■CuidB  akute  tn  the  Utenture  ot  the  Bpaniah  war."— Aeu  Fori;  Estntng 

"  Immediately  lotenwtlnft  and  deatfaied  to  be  <^  Rrest  value  to  the 
blitotian  wlwa  ne  ahaU  come  l&ter  to  hla  toak.  It  Is  written  with  the 
Tene  and  fluency  of  a  newspaper  report:  but  It  b«an  Inlenial  evIdancB 
^•«wro()iiacleaUoiuaiHuncy."~-%>Mrire  Carn  Eogtatontinthii  Ntt 
TorkWorid. 

"TewooBtrtbutiOna  to  the  UtnrstuTe  of  our  time  are  more  worthy  ot 
tlie  attentloo  of  Amarlcaos  than  thli  book— the  plain  tale  it  graiul  rtfnrta 
di»e  by  their  oOuiitrymfii."~I7K  Oriierion, 


PSOruSKLT  tUiDBTRATO  AND  BEi.UTinn.I.T  BODMD  IN  CLOTH— fl-B 

G.  W.  DILLINGHAM  CO.,  Publishers 


New  York 


The 
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jrv.rdL%caoo    AND    RECORD 
CURRENT    LITERATURE 


JUNE 


Facts  and   History,  an  Essay  by 

C,  G.  D.  Roberts = 

Familiar  Book  Titles — ^A  Com- 
petition for  Rcaders=  = 
The  Salt  Lake  of  Literature,  an 
Essay,  by  Ellen  Burns  Sherman 
A  Book  without  Types — A  Note 
by  Samuel  P.  AycTy=z  =. 
Portraits  of  Edith  Wharton, 
Charles  W.  Chesnutt,  J.  R.  Low- 
ell, Carl  Schurz,  and  otherszzr 


j 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S   SONS  I 

MDCCCXCIX 


NEW  YORK 

VOLUME  XVIII  NUMBER  5        ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  $1.50 
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THE  BOOK  BUYER 

A   REVIEW  AND   RECORD  OF  CURRENT   UTERATURE 


NUMBKB   S 


COKTENTS  FOR  JUNE,    xSgg 

Edith  Wharton » Frontispiece 

Prom  a  photograph  of  the  painting  hy  Julian  Story. 

Fmcts  and  Histoiy Charles  G.  D.  R^berU 355. 

The  Salt  Lake  of  Literature Blkn  Bwms  Sfurmau    .....    357 

The  Rambler     .......    ^ .    •    •    , 360 

With  eight  PortraiU,  and  other  lUuatntloaa. 
Paine*s  Monument  at  Mew  Rochelle E,  H.  Shaw 370 

With  three  nhiftntlons. 

The  Memorial  of  Aubrey  Beardaley     .    , '  W,  S.  M. •    •    374 

WKh  four  Drawittga  by  Beardaley. 

Familiar  Book  Titles If.  D.  Boies 378 

A  Competitive  Examinatioo  in  literary  Paternity. 

A  Book  without  Types Samuel  P.  Avery 379 

A  Description  of  a  tJidque  Volume,  with  three  lOaatratioaa. 

In  the  Irish  Highlands Frederick  James  Gregg  ....    383 

A  Review  of  a  New  Book  on  Toulring  in  Ireland,  with  fcur  Uhistrationa  by  Hugh  Thon»on. 

The  Literaty  News  in  England '..../.  J/.  BtUlock 3S6 

Indies,  Bast  and  West •    .     .    /^.  C.  Mortimer 300 

A  Review  of  Varioua  Books  ab6ot  Our  New  laland  PosaesskMia,  with  three  Illustrations. 

Correspondence .    395 

Mrs.  Wharton  and  her  Use  of  Epigram  in  *'  The  Graater  Inclination." 

Notes  of  Rare  Books        Ernest  Dressel  N^rtk     ....    396 

Current  Literature 398 

♦  Signed  Reviews  of  the  Newest  Books,  by  Evangelioe  WHbour  Bbshiieki,  Mary  Tracy  Earle,  E.  S.  Marth^  and  others. 

The  Literary  Querist Rassiter  Johnson 417 


Authors  Artists 

Lawyers  Statesmen 

Kings  and  Queens 

Musicians 

Actors  and  Actresses  Historical  Per5onag:e5 
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CATALOGUE  {Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged)  TEN  CENTS 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 


20  East  16th  Street,  New  York 
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FROM  SEA  TO  SEA. 
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BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

|R.  KIPLING  has  just  finished  revising  his  letters  of  travel  in  India,  Burma,  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  written  at  various  times  during  the  last  ten  years.  These  two  vol- 
umes contain  new  and  unpublished  matter  as  well  as  an  accurate  text  (for  the  first  time) 
of  the  "American  Notes  "  with  « « Letters  of  Marque,"  "  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night," 
<<  The  Smith  Administration,"  etc. 

Even  Mr.  Kipling  never  wrote  anything  more  fascinating  than  are,  for  instance, 
the  Japanese  letters.  Bewitching  O-Toyo,  the  utterly  ludicrous  << heavy  cavalry"  of  Japan,  the 
cherry  blossoms,  and  the  wonderful  art  that  pervades  the  whole  national  life — these  delicate  touches 
show  a  side  of  the  author  seldom  exhibited  in  his  other  work. 

Two  vclumesf  si%e  ^  z  7^  ;  p^g^^  about  Soo;  hi  n  ding  ^  dot  A  ;  fricCf  hoxed,  $a,oo. 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

In  Juthorixed  and  Copyright  Editions. 

•«  The  Dty'8  Work,";  82d  thousand^  iUottrated. $1 .  50 

''Departmental  Ditties,"  oxr^  *' Balladt  and  Barrack-Room  Ballads.*'     The  first  authorized  American  edi- 
tion of  "Departmental  Ditties,'*  just  revised  by  the  author  and  making  (with  the  "Seven  Seas**)  the 

definitive  collection  of  Mr.  Kipling*8  poems  thus  hx.     (Uniform  ivitk  **  The  Day*s  H^ork.*^) i .  50 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills i  .25 

Soldiers  Three,  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys,  and  In  Black  ani  White 1.25 

Under  the  Deodan,  the  Phantom  *Rick8haw,  and  Wee  WtUie  Winkie i .  25 

The  Light  that  Failed i .  25 

Life*8  Handicap  :     Being  Stories  of  Mine  Own  People 1.25 

Ballads  and  Barrack-Room  Ballads 1.25 

Soldier  Stories.     (Illustrated  by  A.  S.  Hartrick) i .  50 

The  Naulahka  :     A  Tale  of  East  and  West.     By  Mr.  Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balestier 1 .  25 

^ 

Other  Interesting  Spring  Books — Also  sent  on  Approval. 

HiSTORr,  BIOGRJPHr, 


FICTION. 

The  Jamesont.     By  Mary  E    Wilkint.     lUuitnitiont  by 

Alice  Barber  Stepbenc,  in  color.    8th  ihrntmnd $1 .00 

The  Black  Douglas.   By  S.  R.  Crockett.   lUnatrated.    ijth 

thMtsmnd 1 .  50 

At  a  Winter**  Fire.    By  Bernard  Capes i  .15 

A  Hungarian  Nabob.     By  Maums  Jokal.    2d  *ditUn 1.25 

Through  the  Turf  Smoke.  The  Love,  Lore  and  Laaghter 
of  Old  Ireland.    By  Seumas  MacManus.    4fh  tditUn. 

Boards 75 

The  Eye  of  a  God.    By  W.  A.  Praser.    Frontispiece i  .x$ 

McTeague:  A  Story  of  San  Francisco.    By  Frank  Norris. 

2d  tdithn ...     I .  yo 

The  Profcssor*s  Daughter.    By  Anna  Parqubar l  .25 

A  Voyage  to  the  Moon.  By  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Illus- 
trated,   jd  edititn.     Net ^O 

The  Minister  of  Caithage.    By  Caroline  A.  Mason.   Illus.      .50 

POETRr. 

Within  the  Hedge.    By  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson i  .00 

*''  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  and  other  Poems.  By  Edwin 
Markham.  Frontispiece  photogravure  of  MiUet*s 
painting i  .00 


TRAVEL,  ETC. 


The  Real   Hawaii.    By  Lucian  Young,  U.  S.  N.    Illus- 

trated $1  •  50 

Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne,  iSix-iSi).  Illus- 
trated      1.50 

The  United  Sutes  of  Europe:  On  the  Eve  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Peace.    100  illustrations  and  maps 2.00 

The  Fight  for  Santiago.  By  Stephen  Bonsai.  Illus- 
trated    2.50 

With  Sampson  Through  the  War.    By  W.  A.  M.  Goode. 

Illustrated 2. 50 

Life  Masks  of  Great  Americans.  By  C.  H.  Hart.  21  il- 
lustrations. ()97  copies  only.)  50  De  Luxe  copies  at 
$25  net;   347  at  net 6.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds.  By  S.  Parsons,  Jr.  Il- 
lustrated, net 1 .00 

The  Future  of  War.  Translated  and  abridged  by  W.  T. 
Stead,  from  the  Russian  of  Jean  de  Bloch.  Illus- 
trated..    (In  press) 2.00 


DOUBLED  AT  AND  McCLURE  COMPANT, 

i/fl'lSS  East  Twenty-fifth  Street ^  New  Tork, 
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THE  MAGMILLAN  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS 


By 

WINSTON 

CHURCHILL 


Bigfath  BdltloB. 
Crowa  8vo,  $1.50. 


NEW  SUMMER  NOVELS 

Richard  Carvel 

A  Btorv  of  the  gay  caTalier  colony  of  Maryland  and  of  the  London  of 
that  time.  The  strong,  broad  treatment  of  this  plot  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  skilful  lightness  of  The  Celebrity,  but  the  work  is  no  less  original 
or  absorbing. 

Cloth,  extra.  Crown  8vo,  $1.50.    Juat  Ready. 

The  Celebrity 


By 

The  Author  of 

The  Celebrity 


"A  downright  good  story.    .    .    .    Entertain- 
ing from  begmninig  to  end."— 21k€  Independent. 

Tristram  Lacy  or  The  Individualist 

By  W.  H.  Malloce,  author  of  "Aristocracy  and  Evolution,"  "Labour  and  the  Popular 
Welfare,"  " Is  life  Worth  Living  ?"  "The  New  Republic,"  etc. 

Cloth,  Extra,  Crown  8vo,  $1.50.      NEARLY  READY. 


The  Short  Line  War 

Just  Ready.    $1.50 

QY  ^  ririd  story  of  an  attempt  to  ''capture"  a 

MERWIN     >™aU  railroad  by  a  big  one ;   and  of  the 

WEBSTER     B^i^t^c  defence  of  the  short  line  by  its 

'   keen,  energetic  and  resourceful  preeiaent. 


Jesus  Delaney 


BY 

JOSEPH 

GORDON 

DONNELLY 


Just  Ready.    $1.50 

Striking,  clever  characterizations  of  novel 
types  in  Mexico.  The  hero  is  a  study  of 
mixed  Spanish,  Irish  and  Indian  heredity 
in  conflict  with  the  restraints  of  an  evan- 
gelical training.  The  book  is  full  of  en- 
tertaining, absorbing  incident. 


Hugh  Qwyeth  The  Maternity  of 

A  Roundhead  Cavalier.     $1.50   Harriott  WicfceU  $1.50 


Men's  Tragedies  $i.so 


beu£ah 
marie  dix 


"A  capital  historical  ro- 
mance.**—The  Outlook. 
*'  The  story  is  valuable." 
—Literature. 


By  Mrs. 

HENRY 

DUDENEY 


'*An  absorbing,  tense,  re- 
lentless novel, .  .  .  tragic 
beyond  the  wont  of 
tragedy.** 


R.%. 
RISLEY 


Realistic  stories  of  crises  in 
men*s  lives,  but  the  real- 
isms of  strong  men  of  high 
ideals. 


IMPORTANT  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESOUPTION 


Letters  superbly  illustrated  from  Japanese  Originals 

^  "  Really  duirmine  pen-picturee  .  .  .  diversified  by  delightful 

rrOm  rfiaractersketchee.^[]^5o«tonJBv€nin{r3Van«crtpf. 

Japan 


cnaraccer  sxetcnes."— i^o«ron  jsventng  iranacrtpt. 

By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  author  of  "Palladia,"  etc. 
Japanese  cover  design.  Two  Yols.,  8vo,  $7.50. 


A  RECORD 

OF  Modern  Life 

IN  THE 

Island  Empire 


The  Trail  of  the  Gold  Seelcers 

By    Hamlin   Garland,  author  of  "Main 
Traveled  Roads,"  etc.        Cloth,  Cr.  Svo,  $1.50. 
The  literary  result  of  Uie  author*s  experiences  going 
overland  through  Briush  Columbia. 


The  Making  of  Hawaii 

By  Prof.   William  Fremont   Blackman, 
Yale  University.    Cloth,  Crown  Svo.  Just  Ready. 
A  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  forces  developing 
these  islands. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  ON  THE  PHIUPPINE  ISLANDS 


«» 


A  RaooRD  OF  Pkrsonal  Observa- 
tion AND  ExFRRIBNCB  WITH  SUXMART 
OF  THR  HiBTORT  OF  THR  ARCHIPBLAOO. 

Bt  dean  C.  WORCESTER,  Mrmber 

OF     THR     PHILIPPZNB    COMMISSION    AT 
PRRSWNT  IN  THE  ISLANDS. 

Fifth  Edition,  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Altogether  it  is  a  model  book  of  its  kind  exactly 


THE 
PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS 

AND  THEIR 

PEOPLE 


adapted  for  the  e very-day  reader.** — Chicago  Tribune. 
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Bt  Maj.  O.  J.  TOUNOHUSBAND, 
F.  R.  O.  S.,  QuERN^B  Own  Corps  of 
Guides,  etc.,  bto. 

An  Admirablb  Complement  to 
Professor  Worcester's  Book,  as  it 
Treats  Chiefly  of  Events  of  the 
Past  Year. 

Cloth,  $2.50. 

Of -striking  and  timely  interest. "—TTie  N.  T.  Herald. 


THE 
PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS 

AND  ROUND 

ABOUT 


Elizabeth    and    her   Qerman 
Garden  <^*«*'»»  ■*"•»  •"•7« 

"  A  charming  book."— TTie  Academy^  London. 

Wordsworth  •»<«  the  Coleridges 

and  Other  Memories,  Literary  and  Political. 
By  Ellis  Yarnell.  Cloth.  Svo,  $2.50 

Mr.  Yameirs  memory  carries  him  back  to  Lafayette's 
visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1824,  and  covers  friendships  with 
and  visits  to  Wordsworth  and  other  men  of  letters. 

THE   MAGMILLAN   COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  New    York 

Please  mention  The  Book  Buyer  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


Solitary  Summer 

By  the  author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  her  German 

Garden."         Cloth,  lamo.    Juat  Ready. 

Another  volumel  of  delicate  and  sympathetic  observa- 
tions of  the  life  of  an  Englishwoman  in  Germany. 

Old  Cambridge 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 

Cloth,  lamo.  $i.5o 

The  first  of  a  series  of  National  Studies  in  American 
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FACTS   AND   HISTORY  .c,^ 

find  history  uninteresting.  They  have 
been  reading  some  of  the  histories  con- 
structed by  men  hopelessly  addicted  to 
facts.  To  the  hands  of  such  men,  indeed, 
the  writing  of  history  has  in  these  days  so 
largely  fallen  that  we  are  in  danger  of  re- 
garding histories  as  text  books  or  books 
of  reference,  and.  of  forgetting  that  history 
belongs  with  poetry  and  romance  in  the 
forefront  of  creative  literature. 

The  ancients  understood  this.  To  them 
history  was  a  Muse,  not  a  cataloguer. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  vital  read- 
ing— instructive,  constructive,  stimulating 
— than  history  rightly  written.  Such 
history  is  firm  to  suppress  those  facts 
whose  jostling  impertinence  would  but 
obscure  the  truth.  Such  history  recognizes 
that  facts,  like  men,  if  they  would  be 
taken  account  of  must  justify  themselves — 
that  not  all  facts  are  born  for  distinction, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  for  oblivion. 
The  facts  that  climb  to  immortality  are 
few.  Of  the  many  that  perish  hourly  it  is 
probable  that  still  fewer  need  be  regretted. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  true  historian  to 
see  that  in  regard  to  facts  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  exactly  and  merci- 
lessly carried  out. 


EXTREME  as  the  statement  may  ap- 
pear, it  will  nevertheless  bear  assert- 
ing that  no  one  excessively  addicted  to 
facts  should  attempt  to  write  -history. 
Truth,  and  the  vivid  presentation  of 
truth,  are  the  proper  concern  of  history; 
and  facts  have  now  and  then  a  fashion  of 
so  crowding  in  upon  the  path  of  truth 
that  she  can  hardly  thrust  her  way 
through  them. 

To  him  who  writes  history  the  blind 
devotee  of  facts  must  be  but  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water.  He  is  the  an- 
nalist, the  chronicler,  setting  down  every- 
thing as  it  comes,  to  the  end  that  the 
writer  of  history,  when  the  time  arrives, 
shall  have  material  in  abundance  to  work 
with.  But  to  the  man  with  the  fact- 
appetite,  facts  seem  in  themselves  things 
sacred.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  fact 
can  he  ignore.  Facts  significant  and  non- 
significant, facts  alive  and  facts  dead  ere 
born — all  must  go  down.  Perspective  is 
obscured,  proportion  merged  in  one  in- 
tolerable dead  level.  The  current  of 
events  becomes  so  clogged  with  rubbish 
that  one  cannot  trace  its  channel  or  di- 
rection. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  so  many  people 
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In  reality,  facts  are  apt  to  be  pretty 
poor  things  in  themselves.  It  is  in  their 
relation  to  other  facts  that  they  take  on 
life  and  power.  Most  facts  come  and 
vanish  without  ever  attaining  any  re- 
lationship of  moment.  But  the  worshipper 
of  facts,  though  he  may  not  be  trusted 
to  write  history,  has  an  ofl&ce  whose  im- 
portance cannot  be  over-stated.  The 
crude  annalist  is  quite  indispensable.  By 
him  all  the  facts,  worthless  and  priceless 
alike,  are  hustled  up  to  the  bar  of  historic 
insight.  To  the  discriminating  imagina- 
tion of  him  who  remembers  that  history 
is  a  Muse,  not  a  cataloguer,  some  seem- 
ingly petty  fact  may  appear  in  a  relation- 
ship which  makes  it  at  once  portentous. 
With  facts,  as  with  men,  it  is  not  always 
bulk  that  signifies. 

The  master  of  history  deals  with,  his 
strictly  selected  facts  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  master  of  fiction  deals  with  his 
specially  created  facts.  History  and  fic- 
tion, indeed,  must  be  forever  paying  each 
other  the  compliment  of  imitation.  The 
best  history  reads  like  a  masterpiece  of 
fiction.      The  best  fiction  convinces  like 


veritable  history.  But  the  historian  has 
the  harder  task.  The  master  of  fiction 
has  freedom  to  invent  facts  for  the  lumin- 
ous presentment  of  the  truth  within  him; 
but  the  historian  must  discern  and  seize, 
amid  the  swarm  of  masquerading  pretend- 
ers, those  facts  which  external  truth  has 
created  whereby  to  express  herself. 

To  this  arraignment  of  facts  as  mere 
facts,  it  may  be  objected  that  one  at  least 
among  the  great  historians  who  have  writ- 
ten in  English  was  a  loud  worshipper  of 
the  naked  fact.  Carlyle  hungered  for 
facts.  He  dug  for  them  in  every  dust 
heap.  He  shouted  over  them  when  he 
dragged  them  forth;  and  trivial  enough 
some  of  them  must  have  seemed  to  the 
undiscerning.  But  in  reality  it  was  not 
facts,  but  live  facts  that  Carlyle  was  after. 
He  was  gifted  with  an  eye  that  could  see 
only  significant  facts — ^facts  whose  rela- 
tionships made  them  shine  in  the  dark. 
The  dull  facts,  the  dead  facts,  the  infinite 
hosts  of  facts  that  do  not  count — these  he 
simply  could  not  see.  It  was  not  cinders^ 
but  gems,  that  Carlyle  sought  and  found 
in  the  ash-heaps  of  time. 

Charles  O.  D.  Robertg. 


RETIREMENT 


My  ffentle  friend!  I  bold  no  creed  jso  false 
As  that  which  dares  to  teach  that  we  are  bom 
For  battle  only,  and  that  in  this  life 
The  soul,  if  it  would  bum  with  starlike  po^^er, 
Must  needs  forsooth  be  kindled  by  the  sparks 
Struck  from  the  shock  of  clashing  human  hearts. 
There  is  a  wisdom  that  gro^^s  up  in  strife, 
And  one — I  like  it  best — that  sits  at  home 
And  learns  its  lessons  of  a  thoughtful  ease. 
So  come!  a  lonely  house  awaits  thee! — there 
Nor  praise,  nor  blame  shall  reach  us,  save  what  lore 
Of  knowledge  for  itself  shall  wake  at  times 
In  our  own  bosoms ;  come !  and  we  will  build 
A  wall  of  quiet  thought,  and  gentle  books, 
Betwixt  us  and  the  hard  and  bitter  world. 
Sometimes — for  we  need  not  be  anchorites — 
A  distant  friend  shall  cheer  us  through  the  Post, 
Or  some  Gazette — of  course  no  partisan — 


Shall  bring  us  pleasant  news  of  pleasant  things  ; 
Then,  twisted  in  graceful  allumettes, 
Each  ancient  joke  shall  blaze  with  genuine  flame 
To  light  our  pipes  and  candles  ;  but  to  wars, 
Whether  of  words  or  weapons,  we  shall  be 
Deaf — so  we  twain  shall  pass  away  the  time 
Ev*n  as  a  pair  of  happy  lovers,  v^o, 
Alone,  within  some  quiet  garden-nook. 
With  a  clear  ni^ht  of  stars  above  their  heads, 
Just  hear,  betwixt  their  kisses  and  their  talk, 
The  tumult  of  a  tempest  rolling  through 
A  chain  of  neighboring  mountains  ;  they  awhile 
Pause  to  admire  a  flash  that  only  shows 
The  smile  upon  their  faces,  but,  full  soon. 
Turn  with  a  quick,  glad  impulse,  and  perhaps 
A  conscious  wile  that  brings  them  closer  yet, 
To  dally  with  their  own  fond  hearts,  and  play 
With  the  sweet  flowers  that  blossom  at  their  feet. 


— From  '*I\>em8  of  Henry  Timrod"    By  permission  of  Messrs,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 
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*'  npHERE,  there,  don't  feel  so  bad :  it 
-■-  isn't  poison  but  black  coffee  the 
heroine  is  drinking,  and  the  blood  that 
follows  the  hero's  suicidal  dagger  is  made 
from  diamond  dyes."  Such  were  the 
comforting  words  whispered  by  her  escort 
in  the  ear  of  a  weeping  matinee-goer. 
But  still  the  sympathetic  shower  contin- 
ued, for  it  was  a  very  piteous  scene,  and 
all  over  the  theatre  handkerchiefs  and 
masculine  comforters  were  doing  their 
best  to  restore  a  dry  season. 

John  Robinson  Smith,  dramatic  critic 
and  single  gentleman,  with  facial  muscles 
well  in  control,  scanned  his  fellow  weep- 
ers, and  following  the  lead  of  his  whimsi- 
cal fancy  roughly  estimated  that  the  total 
volume  of  tears  shed  over  the  tragedy 
he  was  witnessing,  openly  and  covertly, 
by  masculine  and  feminine  weepers,  would 
easily  fill  a  quart  bottle.  With  this  result 
as  a  unit  of  measure  he  amused  himself 
by  carrying  his  computation  still  further. 
He  made  a  mental  list  of  all  the  tragedies 
that  were  being  played  in  all  the  theatres 
of  that  city,  and  finally  of  all  the  theatres 
of  other  cities  in  his  own  country  and  all 
over  the  world.  At  this  point  in  his  cal- 
culations, Mr.  Smith  was  obliged  to  pause 
from  sheer  inability  to  deal  with  such 
large  numbers,  for  he  had  brought  his  lach- 
rymal computation  to  several  hundred  gal- 
lons which  he  was  about  to  reduce  to  terms 
of  hogshead,  when  the  curtain  rose  and  left 
his  problem  unfinished.  After  emerging 
from  the  theatre,  however,  his  mind  again 
reverted  to  the  problem  which  became 
still  more  complicated  when  he  attempted 
to  include  an  estimate  of  all  the  tears  that 
readers  had  shed  from  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  pathetic  book  down  to 
our  own  saline  literary  era.  But  his  num- 
bers had  reached  such  mammoth  propor- 
tions that  he  decided  to  leave  the  realm 


of  pure  mathematics.  "  I  will  avail  my- 
self of  metaphorical  license,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  "  and  reduce  my  result  to  terms  of 
lake."  After  several  trial  processes,  Mr. 
Smith  felt  satisfied  with  the  approximate 
accuracy  of  the  following  conclusion  : 
The  tears  shed  by  all  the  theatregoers  in 
all  the  theatres  of  all  the  cities  in  all 
the  world,  in  all  ages  past  and  pres- 
ent, plus  the  sum  of  all  the  tears  shed  by 
the  readers  of  all  the  pathetic  literature 
ever  published  would  make  a  lake  of  di- 
mensions quite  equivalent  to  those  of  Salt 
Lake,  Utah.  This  diffused  and  hitherto 
unrecognized  body  of  water,  to  which 
your  eye  and  mine,  my  tenderhearted 
reader,  have  furnished  many  a  tributary, 
Mr.  Smith  christened  the  Salt  Lake  of 
Literature. 

Whether  Mr.  Smith's  estimate  was  ex- 
aggerated or  not  is  far  from  our  purpose 
to  prove.  To  quibble  about  a  few  barrels 
of  tears  more  or  less  would  show  but  a 
petty  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Smith's  investigations.  The  question  for 
him  and  us  is  whether  it  is  not  time  to  ask 
if  there  is  to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
fictitious  misery  which  literature  may  add 
to  a  world  already  so  full,  from  castle  to 
cabin,  of  real  tragedies.  The  Bible,  scien- 
tists, and  our  own  experience  tell  us  that 
mirth  and  joy  raise  the  tide  of  vitality, 
thereby  improving  the  health,  disposition 
and  character;  while  sadness  and  grief, 
whether  from  real  or  fictitious  causes, 
lower  the  vital  tide,  depress  the  spirits 
and  in  a  hundred  ways  make  for  un- 
righteousness. By  the  time  we  reach 
maturity,  most  of  us,  or  our  friends,  have 
taken  part  in  some  real  tragedy.  Every 
year,  too,  under  all  the  superficial  sheen  of 
the  world's  brightness,  the  Wsltschmerz 
throbs  more  heavily  in  our  ears.  Yet  it 
seems  that  all  this  pain  does  not  suffice  us, 
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and  we  must,  forsooth,  have  another  who 
world  of  imaginary  woes,  duplicating  and 
triplicating  all  the  villains,  villainies, 
pains,  heartaches,  desertions,  disasters  and 
deaths,  that  suspend  their  phantom  swords 
above  us  in  real  life.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, moreover,  that  the  gratuitous 
griefs  of  this  second  literary  world  are  in- 
vested with  a  perennial  character.  In  the 
world  of  the  quick  the  mute  and  inglori- 
ous take  the  various  substitutes  of  hem- 
lock and  halter,  and  pass  on,  seldom  leav- 
ing more  than  one  generation  of  mourners 
behind  them.  But  the  suicide  in  literature 
is  not  so,  for  generation  after  generation, 
in  all  nations  and  climes,  weeps  over  his 
bier.  For  three  centuries,  thousands  and 
thousands  have  sighed  and  wept  over 
Hamlet,  Lear  and  Othello,  and  the  same 
lachrymal  impost  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  be  levied  so  long  as  the  world  and 
printing-presses  endure.  When  we  con- 
sider that  all  sympathy  is  an  expenditure 
of  force,  is  it  not  in  point  to  ask  whether 
so  great  an  outlay  of  sympathy  over  his- 
trionic and  literary  grief  does  not  divert 
from  its  more  legitimate  channels  the  com- 
passion which  should  find  an  outlet  in 
efforts  to  relieve  the  genuine  miseries  of 
the  world?  At  this  juncture  several  inter- 
linear protests  may  be  made  by  the  scholar 
who  believes  in  the  theory  of  the  Aristo- 
telian Katharsis  and  the  highly  beneficial 
results  of  the  spiritual  harrowing  accom- 
plished by  the  Greek  tragedies.  In  the 
acetylene  light  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  one  must  discard  many  argu- 
ments that  were  valid  enough  for  x  y  z, 
B.  C,  when  the  world  was  still  too  young 
to  have  suffered  much,  and  before  authors, 
printing-presses  and  sin  had  raised  the 
tear  tax  to  its  present  exorbitant  rate. 

An  enumeration  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  the  last  five  years  brings  be- 
fore the  mind's  eye  a  long  and  mournful 
procession  of  Blighted  Beings,  the  very 
mention  of  whose  names  is  a  signal  for 


the  breast  to  heave:  Evadne,  Diavolo,  The 
Tenor,  Trilby,  Little  Billee,  The  Disagree- 
able Man,  Little  Brick,  Flavia,  Rudolph, 
Weelum  Mac  Lure,  Reverend  and  Mrs, 
Theron  Ware,  Sentimental  Tommy,  El- 
speth,  Oeorgiana  (in  "  Aftermath ''),  John 
Gray,  Jessica,  Petronius,  Eunice,  and 
John  Storm. 

And  so,  with  additions  from  older  nov- 
elists and  those  yet  to  come,  one  might 
stretch  the  line  out  to  the  crack  of 
doom,  drawing  large  enrollments  of  sor- 
rowful ones  from  the  works  of  George 
Eliot,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Scott,  Hardy, 
Hall  Gaine,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Hawthorne,  and 
even  our  generally  cheerful  Howells,  not 
to  mention  possible  legions  of  sad-eyed 
recruits  from  Russian,  Norwegian,  French, 
German  and  Italian  fiction.  Nor  may  our 
forced  suspirations  cease  when  we  lay 
down  the  novel.  Between  the  sighs  ex- 
pended over  the  last  tragic  romance  read 
and  the  next  one  that  comes  our  way, 
we  perchance  think  to  soothe  ourselves 
with  the  lighter  fancies  of  a  summer  mag- 
azine. But  alas  !  over  all  is  the  trail  of 
the  tear.  We  may  not  escape  till  the 
short  story  has  wrung  its  briny  tribute 
from  us,  as  many  a  reader  of  Madame 
Butterfly  and  Her  Majesty  will  testify. 
Not  even  may  we  lay  aside  our  handker- 
chiefs at  the  cheerful  signboards  of  the 
current  magazines.  As  we  turn  their 
leaves  we  find  a  letter  from  a  dead  wife 
and  two  other  (excellent,  one  must  ad- 
mit) stories  of  blasted  hopes,  loves  and 
lives.  Worst  of  all,  no  reasonable  remon- 
strance can  be  made  against  anything  so 
fine  as  the  letter  from  the  dead  wife,  and 
the  same  difficulty  is  encountered  when 
one  tries  to  make  any  but  general  objec- 
tions to  the  harrowing  masterpieces  of 
literature.  In  most  instances  the  reader, 
in  spite  of  mellow  emendations  suggested 
by  his  heart,  reluctantly  agrees  with  the 
author  that  his  tragedy  had  to  end  as  it 
did,  as  inevitably  as  the  final  explosion 
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must  follow  the  lighting  of  the  end  of  the 
fuse.  But  for  the  lesser  works  of  tragedy 
the  oracles  speak  much  less  plainly,  and 
a  very  divided  opinion  exists  among 
readers  concerning  the  destinies  of  the 
hero  and  heroine,  and  occasionally  the 
author  is  howled  into  the  manufacture 
of  a  revised  sequel,  as  in  the  case  of 
Kipling's  "  Light  That  Failed." 

The  off-hand  comments  of  a  bright  col- 
lege boy  on  "  The  Choir  Invisible ''  are 
probably  fairly  representative  of  the  sym- 
pathetic views  of  a  large  number  who  read 
that  little  classic :  "  It's  a  fine  book,  but 
[this  with  a  very  wry  face]  I  don't  like  a 
story  that  ends  that  way.  Why  didn^t 
John  Gray  stick  it  out  ?  If  he  had  had  any 
grit  he  might  have  known  the  old  Major 
would  die,  and  if  he  wouldn't,  he  could 
have  punched  him  in  the  ribs." 

But  the  realist  will  gravely  shake  his 
bead  and  remind  us  that  the  doloroiurend- 
ing  is  true  to  life.  Nevertheless,  one  is 
now  and  then  prone  to  rebel  and  turn 
back  for  consolation  to  his  childhood 
books  of  fairy  tales,  where  in  a  miniature 
heaven  of  the  imagination  the  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  is  exclusively  the 
rdle  of  the  wicked,  and  virtue  gets  some- 
thing more  than  its  bleak  traditional  re- 
ward. 

Any  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
justifiableness  of  the  wholesale  production 
of  pathetic  literature  should  not  ignore 
the  attitude  of  children  towards  the  tale 
that  does  not  furnish  its  heroes  and  hero- 
ines a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their  afflic- 
tions. Most  children  will  promptly  veto 
the  second  telling  of  a  story  that  does  not 
bring  forth  its  Shadrachs  and  Meshachs 


with  every  hair  unsinged.  One  little  boy 
I  know  insists  upon  a  revised  sequel  to  all 
the  sad  stories  told  him.  When  his  mother 
invents  thrilling  narratives  of  squirrels 
and  rabbits  that  cross  dark,  swollen  rivers 
on  chips  and  shingles,  the  quiver  of  little 
lips  warns  her  that,  though  he  may  con- 
cede a  dipping  or  two,  not  a  single  furry 
mariner  must  be  allowed  to  perish.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  children  of  a  larger 
growth  ever  wholly  outgrow  the  covert 
desire  to  have  the  tangled  threads  straight- 
ened out  in  the  last  chapter,  for  we  see 
enough  in  real  life  of  the  crooked  that 
can  never  be  made  straight.  It  is,  indeed, 
for  this  very  reason  that  feminine  fingers 
so  often  turn  the  pages  of  a  novel  in  re- 
verse order;  for,  notwithstanding  all  she 
has  seen,  heard  and  read,  the  average  femin- 
ine reader,  with  faith— distancing  the  mus- 
tard seed — in  the  annulling  and  rectifying 
infiuences  of  matrimony,  is  secretly  hop- 
ing to  find  a  nice,  fat  clergyman,  with 
a  benign  pronunciamento,  hovering  over 
the  last  scene  in  the  last  chaptet*. 

We  therefore  entreat  the  gentle  author, 
as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  keep  this  aver- 
age woman  from  chilling  disappointments. 
Before  he  again  uses  that  "  drop  of  ink 
that  makes  a  million  think,"  let  him  ask 
himself  whether  it  will  also  cause  a  million 
tears,  or  a  million  smiles.  If,  however,  it 
is  his  unavoidable  destiny  to  be  saddled 
with  a  cheek-blistering  character  who 
must  be  written  down,  let  him  give  his 
readers  a  little  after-glow  before  the  great, 
final  darkness,  as  Holmes  did  in  his  tale 
of  the  "  Little  Gentleman,"  whose  death 
was  deliverance  and  whose  last  sacrament 
was  the  hallowed  kiss  of  Iris. 

Ellen  Burns  Sherman. 


THE    RAMBLER 


THE  photograph  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Wharton,  from  Mr.  Julian  Story's 
painting,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
this  number  of  The  Book  Buyer  is  Mrs. 
Wharton's  most  recent  portrait  and  is 
considered  by  her  friends  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  likeness  she  has  had. 

Ji 

Mrs.  Wharton's  book,  "The  Greater 
Inclination,"  which  has  met  with  a  more 
cordial  reception  than  a  volume  of  short 
stories  often  finds,  and  which  contains 
Some  of  the  most  skilful  and  finished  writ- 
ing which  has  appeared  in  recent  years, 
includes  most  of  the  work  in  fiction  which 
she  has  accomplished,  and  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  first  book.  Mrs.  Wharton  has 
no  special  literary  creed  to  proclaim  ;  she 
simply  tries  to  tell  a  good  story,  when  she 
gets  one,  as  well  and  carefully  as  she  can. 
She  made  some  such  reply,  recently,  to  a 
question  about  her  literary  theories  and 
aims.  Her  writing  is  her  diversion,  but, 
as  in  many  similar  cases,  the  avocation 
possesses  the  worker  so  thoroughly  that 
its  elaboration  in  minutest  detail  becomes 
an  essential  part  of  the  work.  Mrs. 
Wharton's  family,  on  both  sides,  are  old 
New  York  people,  and  her  home  is  here, 
though  she  has  lived  abroad  for  several 
years,  and  counts  travel  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  incidents  in  life.  Miss  Mary 
Tracy  Earle  reviews  her  book  appreciat- 
ively upon  another  page,  and  a  correspon- 
dent writes  at  some  length  in  praise  of  her 
use  of  epigram  in  the  stories  which  give 
such  confident  promise  for  her  future 
work. 

Another  first  book  of  stories  is  attract- 
ing much  attention  through  the  author's 
subtle  understanding  of  negro  traits  and 
character,  expressed  with  much  skill.  This 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Chesnutt, 


of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  book,  "  The  Con- 
jure Woman,"  is  noticed  elsewhere  by  Miss 
Earle  in  this  number.  We  are  indebted 
to  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  for  his  portrait  and  a  sketch 
of  his  life  which  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  gradual  development  of  literary  power 
in  a  man  whose  busy  life  has  been  spent, 
until  now,  in  other  pursuits.    We  subjoin 

the  details. 

Ji 

His  parents  were  both  North  Carolin- 
ians, but  Mr.  Chesnutt  himself  was  bom 
in  Cleveland  in  1858.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  in  Cleveland  until  his  fa- 
ther, after  serving  four  years  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  returned  to  his  southern 
home,  where  he  is  still  living.  His  mother 
was  naturally  a  very  bright  woman  with 
some  education,  an  omnivorous  reader,  and 
in  her  youth  taught  slave  children  sur- 
reptitiously, at  some  serious  risk  to  herself. 
She  died  when  her  son  was  thirteen  years 
old. 

After  removing  to  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Chesnutt  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall 
under  the  influence  of  a  teacher  who  went 
from  Cleveland  after  the  war  to  teach 
in  colored  schools — a  man  of  irreproach- 
able character,  of  high  ideals  and  of  fair 
education.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  Mr.  Chesnutt  began  to  assist 
this  teacher  and  others,  and  at  nineteen 
was  appointed  an  assistant  to  this  friend, 
who  was  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Fayetteville.  On  the  death  of 
the  principal  several  years  later,  Mr. 
Chesnutt  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  and 
served  acceptably  for  three  years.  But 
the  conditions  of  life  in  the  South  were 
intolerable  to  him,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
went  to  New  York  City.  There  he  found 
employment    in    a    Wall    Street    News 
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Agency,   and,   while    there,    contributed 
for  some  time  a  daily  colnmn  of  Wall 
Street  gossip  to  the  Mail  and  Express. 
After  a  comparatively  short  time  he  re- 
signed and  went  again  to  Cleveland,  where 
he  had  some  distant 
relations  and  some 
ties    of    sentiment. 
While  in  North  Car- 
olina he  had  learned 
the  art  of  shorthand, 
and    this     secured 
him     instant     em- 
ployment in  the  ac- 
counting     depart- 
ment of  the  Nickel 
PlateBailroad  Com- 
pany, from  which, 
after  a  year  and  a 
half,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  legal 
department,  to  the 
office    of    Judge 
Samuel  R.  William- 
son,    now    general 
counsel  for  the  New 
York  Central  Rail- 
road.   There  he  re- 
mained  two  years, 
earning  his    living 
and  reading  law  at 
the  same  time,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
this  period  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
bar. 

On  first  starting  in  the  profession  of 
the  law  he  had,  like  many  other  young 
lawyers,  much  spare  time;  so  he  began 
reporting  cases  in  court,  at  which  he  soon 
became  so  popular  that  he  decided  to 
make  that  his  main  business  nntil  such  a 
time  as  he  shoold  be  ready  to  follow  en- 
tirely the  profession  of  literature.  Mr. 
Chesnutt's  first  story  was  written  at  four- 
teen, and  was  published  in  a  newspaper 
issued  by  a  colored  man  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Its  motive  was  the  baleful  effects 
on  the  youthful  mind  of   reading  dime 


novels.  Since  1884  he  has  contributed 
stories  to  various  periodicals.  He  has 
written  much  and  published  little,  how- 
ever, hoping,  when  he  should  be  able  to 
make  literature  his  profession,  to  have  a 
style  and  fund  of 
experience  which 
would  give  him  the 
tools  to  work  with. 
It  is  very  gratifying 
to  him  that  the  pub- 
lication of  "  The 
Wife  of  His  Youth" 
in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  July, 
1898,  marked  al- 
most the  exact  time 
at  which  he  had  for 
years  intended  to 
begin  definitely  a 
literary  career.  Mr. 
Cbesnutt  never 
went  to  college,  but 
he  is  a  man  of  thor- 
ough cultivation, 
knows  something  of 
the  classics  and  of 
German  and  French 
literature,  and  has 
traveled  in  Europe. 
Of  his  four  children, . 
two  are  sophomores  at  Smith  College  and 
a  hoy  is  preparing  for  college. 

For  a  yonug  firm  of  publishers  to  pre- 
lude its  dissolution  by  the  payment  of  all 
its  debts  is  not  so  commonplace  an  event 
as  to  pass  unnoticed.  This,  we  under- 
stand, is  what  Messrs.  Copeland  &  Day  are 
doing.'  They  have  recently  sent  out  to 
the  writers  of  books  on  their  list  an  an- 
nouncement that  they  are  about  to  dis- 
solve partnership  and  to  discontinue  their 
business  as  publishers.  It  is  said  that 
Mr,  Day's  absorbing  interest  in  photog- 
raphy— and  not  anything  like  failure  in 
the  business  of  books — is  at  the  bottom  of 
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their  decision.  They  were  practically  the 
pioneers  in  the  field  which  young  publish- 
ers of  well-made  books  have  crowded  so 
close  within  recent  years.  If  only  for 
the  good  effect  upon  the  manufacture  of 
books  in  general,  the  work  of  the  young 
publishers  has  been  useful,  and  one  must 
regret  the  disappearance  of  a  firm  which 
in  a  few  years  has  published  so  many  at- 
tractive volumes. 

A  new  book  which  Messrs.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.  announce  as  in  press  is  "  The 
Dreyfus  Story ,^^  a  short  book  about  the 
Dreyfus  case  by  a  Boston  lawyer,  Mr. 
Richard  W.  Hall.  If  it  really  succeeds  in 
telling,  according  to  the  publisher's  de- 
scription of  the  writer's  attempt,  "  what 
it  is  all  about,"  it  ought  to  be  crowned  by 
our  Academy — if  we  had  one.  In  any 
event,  it  will  tell  most  of  us  many  things 
we  do  not  know — ^and  that  at  no  over- 
powering length. 

Few  books  have  received  their  titles  in 
such  a  casual  manner  as  the  second  volume 
of  "  Mr.  Dooley,"  which  is  announced  for 
publication  in  September.  Before  the 
success  of  the  "  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and 
in  War"  was  so  definitely  assured,  its 
author  and  one  of  the  firm  of  its  publish- 
ers were  discussing  a  second  book  of  the 
same  sort.  The  publisher  happened  to 
say,  "  Let  us  call  it  *  Mr.  Dooley  in  the 
Hearts  of  His  Countrymen.' "  The  name 
took  the  fancy  of  every  one  who  heard  it, 
and  now  that  the  sixtieth  thousand  of  the 
first  volume  is  in  preparation  the  second 
title  is  given  forth  as  that  of  the  new 
book.  Mr.  Dunne,  by  the  way,  has  gone 
abroad  for  the  summer.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  he  will  spend  some  time  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  Mr.  Dooley  is  with  him, 
which  is  perhaps  to  say  that  the  impres- 
sions of  the  green  island  upon  its  returned 
native  will  be  fitly  recorded. 


Since  Christmas  Messrs.  Curtis  and 
Cameron  have  added  extensively  to  the 
number  of  their  Copley  prints.  Two  new 
pictures,  in  which  the  interest  may  well  be 
considerable,  are  photographs  of  the  bust 
of  Phillips  Brooks,  by  Mr.  Bela  L.  Pratt, 
and  of  the  portrait  of  the  same  great  sub- 
ject, painted  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Marble  for  the 
Groton  School.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  new  photographs  of  paintings,  all 
of  which,  like  all  the  originals  of  the 
Copley  Prints,  are  either  the  work  of 
Americans    or  are    now   owned    in  this 

country. 

Ji 

Mr.  John  H.  Finley,  the  President  of 
Knox  College,  at  Galesburg,  111.,  is  one 
of  those  who  were  fond  of  meeting  in  the 
"Saints'  and  Sinners'  Corner"  at  Mc- 
Clurg's  bookstore,  before  the  fire  purged 
the  just  and  unjust  alike.  Mr.  Finley  has 
a  book  of  old  Venetian  engravings,  one  of 
which  he  has  imitated  in  a  decoration 
made  for  some  verses  about  McClurg's 
fire,  which  we  reproduce  upon  the  opposite 
page.  "St.  Francis  de  Armourica"  is 
a  reference  to  Dr.  Francis  Ounsaulus  of 
Armour  Institute,  and  the  portrait  of  the 
monkish  "  St.  Millardius "  will  probably 
be  recognized  as  that  of  a  familiar  figure 
in  McClurg's.  The  drawing  was  made 
for  Dr.  Gun8aulus,and  is  reproduced  here 
by  permission  of  Mr.  Finley. 

Ji 

When  Kate  Field  died  several  years  ago. 
Miss  Lilian  Whiting,  of  Boston,  published 
a  small  volume, "  After  Her  Death,"  which 
told  of  the  continued  communications 
between  the  writer  and  the  subject  of  her 
writing.  Now  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  announce,  as  forthcoming,  a  second 
volume  by  Miss  Whiting,  "  Kate  Field  :  A 
Record,"  which  might  have  been  called 
"  Before  Her  Death."  It  is  indeed  a  biog- 
raphy, and  follows  Miss  Field  through 
the  many  and  varied  events  of  her  inter- 
esting life. 
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Dr.  Hale's  volume  on  Lowell,  juet  pub- 
lished, is  one  of  the  moat  entertaining 
books  imaginable.     He  has  presented  ua 
an   anecdote  biography  ol   Lowell,  sub- 
merged in  a  meandering  stream  of  com- 
mentary and  quotation  and  gossip.     As 
was  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  there  m  in 
these  pages  quite  as 
much  about  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Man 
without    a    Coun- 
try "    as    there    is 
about  the  author  of 
"The   Biglow    Pa- 
pers";  and  it  is  to 
this  discursive   in- 
dividuality that  the 
book  owes  its  value. 
It  gives  us  a  por- 
trait    of     Lowell, 
drawn  not  so  much 
by  a  critic  as  by  a 
contemporary.      It 
is   a  sketch   by   a 
friend,  who  waa  an 
eye-witneaaofmany 
things,  and  whose 
evidence  aa  to  the 
sentiment    of    the 
times  is  to  be  con- 
sidered    carefully. 
Dr.   Hale    rambles 

and  ambles  along  ;  *■  ■'^'"" 

he  seems   to  stray 

from  his  subject  again  and  again ;  and  yet 
when  we  have  turned  hia  last  page  we  have 
in  our  possession  most  of  the  material 
needed  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
Lowell's  character.  We  hope  to  notice 
the  book  at  gi-eater  length  in  an  early 
number  of  The  Book  Buveb. 
j» 

Miss  Helen  Stuart  Thompson,  the  an- 
thor  of  "Windy  Creek,"  a  new  book 
which  is  arousing  much  interest,  has  lived 
all  of  her  life — she  is  about  twenty-eight 
years  old— on   a  ranch  and   in   Denver. 


Recently  she  undertook  a  course  of  train- 
ing in  the  Arapahoe  County  Hospital  in 
Denver,  the  impulse  which  led  her  to  this 
profeaaion  being  a  consciousness  that  she 
had  a. special  talent  for  nursing,  coupled 
with  a  desire  to  get  a  wider  acquaintance 
than  her  ranch  life  had  given  her  with 
human  nature,    of 
which  she  is  a  close 
student.     Miss 
Thompson  hopes  to 
come  East  for  ad- 
ditional     hospital    . 
experience      when 
she  has  completed 
her  course  in  Den- 
ver.    Miss  Thomp- 
son's stories  of  Col- 
orado life  show  sin- 
gular   penetration 
and  reveal  a  special- 
ly grateful  sense  of 
humor.  It  has  been 
said  that  "  Windy 
Creek "    has    done 
for  a  part  ol  Col- 
orado what  "  Cape 
Cod  Folks  "  did  for 
a  stretch  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts coast. 
jt 
This  portrait  of 
*«*""'  Mr.     T.     Jenkins 

Hains,  the  author 
of  the  book  of  stories  called  "  The  Wind- 
jammers," is  published  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  hia  publishers,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.  Some  curiosity  has  been 
roused  by  the  title,  and  the  word  has 
been  explained  by  a  reviewer  in  the  Sun, 
who  says  that  "'wind-jammers'  are  the 
seafaring  men  whose  usual  voyage  is  from 
one  South  American  port  to  another 
around  Cape  Horn."  In  these  deep- 
water  voyages  the  sailors  have  to  wear 
ship  by  "  jamming  "  the  yards  back  against 
the  masts — specially  hard  work. 
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AQother  first  novel  for  which  much  ia 
claimed  ia  "  The  Lady  of  the  Flag  Flow- 
era,"  by  Miaa  Florence  Wilftinaon,  the 
daughter  of  a  profeBBor  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Miss  Wilkinson  has  become 
interested  in  "  settlement  work "  since 
she  went  to  live  in  Chicago,  and  Hull 
HouBS  and  similar  institutions  form  some- 
thing of  a  background  in  her  tale.  But 
the  author's  love  of  nature  and  her  in- 
terest in  her  creation,  "  Yvonne,"  the 
French-Indian  heroine  of  the  story,  are 
the  main  impulses  which  produced  the 
novel.  Miss  Wilkinson  has  gone  to  spend 
the  summer  at  Oxford, 
JH 

A  young  scnlptor  of  this  city,  Mr. 
Charles  Y.  Harvey,  formerly  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Saint  Gandens,  has  recently  finiBhed 
the  model  for  the  H.  C.  Bunner  Gold 
Medal,  to  be  awarded  at  the  next  com- 
mencement of  Columbia  University  to  the 
candidate  for  a  Columbia  degree  who  shall 
have  written  the  best  essay  on  an  assigned 
Bubject  taken  from  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can literature.  Mr,  Harvey  has  been  very 
Buccessfnl  in  his  work,  which  he  undertook 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr,  Saint  Gaudens. 
On  the  obverse  is  the  legend,  "  Columbia 


University  in  the  City  of  New  York," 
with  the  king's  crown  of  old  King's  Col- 
lege, now  preserved  in  the  trustees'  room 
of  the  university.  On  the  reverse  ia  an 
exquisitely  modeled  figure  of  a  beautiful 
youth,  kneeling  to  turn  the  pages  of  the 
book  of  life,  while  below  is  a  panel  on 
which  the  name  of  the  prize  winner  is  to 
be  incised. 

j» 

The  subject  set  the  competitors  for  the 
Bunner  medal  this  year  was  "  Daniel 
Webster  as  an  Orator."  Next  year  the 
subject  will  be  "  The  American  Indian  in 
American  Poetry."  It  is  open  to  all  can- 
didates for  a  Colnmbia  degree,  thus  ad- 
mitting the  students  of  Barnard  and 
Teachers'  colleges.  The  committee  of 
award  consists  of  Prof.  Brander  Matthews, 
of  Columbia,  as  chairman;  Prof.  Charles 
F.  Eiehardaon,  of  Dartmouth;  and  Prof. 
Barrett  Wendell,  of  Harvard — all  of  them 
authors  of  histories  of  American  literature 
(although  Prof.  Wendell  has  not  yet  pub- 
lished his  book  on  the  subject). 
jt 

It  is  rarely  that  the  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
profession  of  bookselling,  do  not  acquire 
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the  collector's  habit  Id  some  form.     One 
of  the  oldest  memberB  of  the  fraternity, 
the  late  William  H.  Howe,  who  served 
with  the  houflfl  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  for 
thirty-four  years,  left  behind  him,  almost 
unknown  to  bis  intimate  associates,  four 
or  five  albums  contain- 
ing a  remarkable  col- 
lection of  literary,  po- 
litical  and   theatrical 
portraits.     Several  of 
theseVe  have  been  per- 
mitted to  use  on  this 
and  the  opposite  page. 
Taken  altogether  thej 
would  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  Bom.e  large 
private]  orj  public  li- 
brary. 

ji 
Mr.  Robert  W. 
Chambers's  "Ashes  of 
Empire  "  has  made  a 
distinct  impression  in 
Germany,  where,  to  be 
sure,  the  political,  as 
well  as  the  literary, 
people  are  specially 
sensitive    to     impres-  auxie 

sions  of  America  and 
Americans  jnst  at  the  moment.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Chambers's  beautiful  and  poly- 
chromatic romance  has  won  the  distinc- 
tion of  displeasiiig  (if  one  may  so  identify 
him)  the  most  certain  royal  personage, 
and  has  caused  him  to  forbid  its  republi- 
cation in  the  Tauchnitz  edition.  We 
wonder  what  this  monarch  will  think 
of  "The  Conspirators,"  soon  to  appear 
serially  in  Harper's  Weekly.  In  that  tale 
the  same  royal  personage  is  treated  with 
greater  familiarity,  and  made  the  subject 
of  more  blasphemous  persiflage  than 
ever.  We  think  that  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
rests  under  a  greater  burden  of  responsi- 
bility than  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge. 
Since  he  set  up  the  model  of  "Zenda," 


a  lot  of  excellent  stories  have  been  written 
about  politico-social  and  romantic  dilem- 
mas, with   the    scenes    laid   among    the 
supposedly-tottering  thrones  of  Europe. 
But  though  Mr.  Hope  invented  a  kingdom 
and  a  king — in  fact,  a  pair  of  kings — some 
later  writers  have  not 
been    so    considerate, 
but  have  allowed  them- 
selves   to    play    their 
chess  with  real  kings 
and  queens  in  a  way 
which  certainly  would 
justify  the  protest  of 
Mr.  Snagsby  (was  it  ?) 
that  "  it  is  really  tak- 
ing  a    liberty."    But 
we  fancy  nobody  has 
lost  sight  of  this  fact 
more  completely  than 
the    writers     of    the 
stories. 

jt 
Another  forthcom- 
ing volume  in  the  line 
of  girls'  college  stories 
is  "  Vassar  Studies," 
by  "Julia  A.  Schwartz, 
,^j  A.  M.  {'96),"  which  the 

Putnams  announce. 
In  a  book  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  called 
"  Miss  Cay  ley's  Adventures,"  we  are  shown 
the  picture  of  a  Girton  girl  who  has  lost 
her  money,  cast  down,  but  not  dismayed. 
Both  of  these  books  are  handsomely  iilua- 
trated  and  now  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Press. 

J* 
The  sermon  preached  at  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  William  Douglas,  at  the 
Pro- Cathedral,  in  this  city,  will  he  pub- 
lished at  once  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 
Those  who  heard  the  sermon  are  likely  to 
wish  to  preserve  it  in  -printed  pages;  as  a 
missionary  document  for  those  who  still 
think  Bishop  Potter  ill-advised  in  ordain- 
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ing  Dr.  Briggs,  the  pamphlet  may  serve 
equally  to  instruct  and  to  console. 

The  success  which  Mr.  F.  T.  BuUen  has 
won  by  the  force  and  vitality  of  "  The 
Cruise  of  the  Oachelot,"  gives  interest  to 
the  Appletons^  announcement  of  another 
book  of  yarns,  "  Idylls  of  the  Sea."  The 
new  collection  is  said  to  be  as  good  as  the 
whaler's  tales  in  the  "  Cachelot/'  in  regard 
to  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Kipling  wrote  the  author  a  letter  of  glow- 
ing admiration. 

A  letter  quite  equal  in  interest  to  Mr. 
Kipling's  has  been  received  from  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Cecil  John  Rhodes  by  the  publishers 
of  Mr.  William  Harvey  Brown's  "  On  the 
Soutl^  African  Frontier,"  in  reference  to 
that  book.  He  writes  :  "  Thank  you  for 
the  book.  ...  It  is  capital  reading,  and 
is  a  truthful  picture  of  Rhodesia,  and  of 
the  late  rebellion.  I  can  speak  practically, 
as  Mr.  Brown  went  in  with  me  on  the 
force  that  went  through  to  relieve  Bula- 

wayo." 

jl 

Mr.  Stephen  Crane's  new  book  of  poems, 
just  published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  is  called  "  War  Is  Kind,"  from  the 
title  of  the  opening  poem.  Mr.  Will  H. 
Bradley  has  made  the  book  according  to 
the  extremity  of  his  fantastic  taste,  and 
the  result,  we  think,  is  lamentable.  The 
paper  is  so  dark  a  grey  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  read  the  not  very  small  type,  and 
the  decorative  drawings  are  for  the  admi- 
ration of  the  few.  Mr.  Crane's  poetry  is 
hard  enough  reading — some  of  it — when 
printed  most  clearly  ;  it  is  certainly  hot 
fair  to  throw  mechanical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  deciphering  it.  But  if  one  can 
manage  to  spell  them  out,  he  will  find 
many  poems  of  singular  significance  and 
charm.  We  have  room  for  only  a  short 
quotation,  but  certainly  this — like  "War 
Is  Kind,"  "  On  the  Desert,"  "Ave,  Work- 


man," "  The  Trees  in  the  Garden,"  and 
several  others — is  full  of  sweetness  : 

I  explain  the  silvered  passing  of  a  ship  at 

night, 
The  sweep  of  each  sad  lost  wave, 
The  dwindling  boom  of  the  steel  thing's 

striving. 
The  little  cry  of  a  man  to  a  man, 
A  shadow  falling  across  the  greyer  night, 
And  the  sinking  of  the  small  star ; 
Then  the  waste,  the  far  waste  of  waters, 
And  the  soft  lashing  of  black  waves 
For  long  and  in  loneliness. 
Remember,  thou,  0  ship  of  love, 
Thou  leavest  a  far  waste  of  waters, 
And  the  soft  lashing  of  blacl(  waves 
For  long  and  in  loneliness^ 

Jl 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Bussell  has  issued  a 
"  Souvenir  of  Julia  Arthur,"  uniform  with 
similar  publications  concerned  with  Miss 
Adams  and  Miss  Nethersole.  Later  pho- 
tographs of  Miss  Arthur,  in  character,  will 

be  included. 

Jl 

This  portrait  of  the  late  David  Noyes 
Westcott,  the  author  of  "  David  Harum," 
is  published  through  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Go.  This  book  is 
still  running  its  course  of  furious  popu- 
larity throughout  the  country,  about 
150,000  copies  having  been  sold.  The 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Go.  announce  that  they 
have  secured  the  only  other  work  of  fic- 
tion written  by  Mr.  Westcott,  which  is 
"  a  long  short-story  "  called  "  The  Teller." 
It  will  be  published  in  the  July  number 
of  LippincoWs  Magazine, 

Jl 

Mr.  James  L.  Ford  has  prepared  a  new 
edition  of  his  Dunciad,  "  The  Literary 
Shop,"  in  which  he  includes  a  quantity  of 
what  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  dexterously  term  "  new  mat- 
ter," most  of  which  consists  of  essays, 
written  in  Mr.  Ford's  best  sentimental 
style,  upon  the  laws,  customs  and  happen- 
ings in  the  "  Village  of  Syndicate."  No- 
body who  has  laughed  till  he  cried  over 
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the  ori^nal  book  ceede  to  be  told  how 
clever  and  entertaining  all  this  satire  is  ; 
bat  if  there  be  any  who  hare  not  read  of 
the  "Poets'  Strike,"  or  the  "Ledger  Pe- 
riod of  Letters,"  or  the  "  Village  of  Double 
Leadville" — let  him  not  delay  to  do  bo 
now.    In  the  new  edition  he  will  aleo  find 
some  remarks   upon  "The    Canning  of 
Perishable  Literature/' "  The  Preservation 
of  Jokes,"  "  Literature  by  Prison  Contract 
Labor,"  and  "  Christmas 
Eve    at   the   Syndicate 
Village."     The  new  edi- 
tion will  donbtlees  be  as 
successful    as  was    the 
original  issue.     It  is  a 
book  by  itself ;  we  know 
of  nothing  like  it,  and 
it  is  snch  excellent  fool- 
ing— with  a  keen  satire 
underlying    the    fun — 
and    yet    so    good-hu- 
mored, withal,  that  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending it  even  to 
the  more  conventional  inwiRD  noy 

circle  of  readers,  some 
of  whose  tastes  it  scarifies,  gently   and 
with  a  sharp  blade. 


The  first  two  volumes  of  Messrs.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.'b  new  edition  of  Daudet  are 
published.  Through  a  slip  of  the  pen  it 
was  said  in  this  column  last  month  that 
the  concluding  volume  would  contain 
L^on  Daudet's  "  Memoir  "  of  his  father, 
and  Ernest  Daudet's  note  upon  the  family, 
"  Mon  Frt^re  et  Moi,"  These  two  essays 
form  the  initial  volume  of  the  new  edition, 
and  the  second  volume  contains  "  Fremont 
and  Risler,"  translated  by  Qeorge  Bnrn- 
ham  Ives.  Charles  DeEay  contributes  an 
introductory  note  to  this  volume,  and  does 
the  translation  of  the  "  Memoir."  The 
edition  is  most  attractive  in  all  mechanical 
details — the  books  even  lie  open  easily  in 


the  hand,  in  a  friendly  fashion — a  point 
which  French  bookbinders  might  note 
with  advantage. 

The  appearance  of  these  opening  vol- 
umes of   the  complete  Daudet   gives  a 
fortunate  opportunity  to  remark  upon  the 
special  excellence,  mechanically,   of    the 
editions  of  standard  authors  published  by 
this  old  Boston  firm.  Since  Messrs.  Little, 
Brown   &   Co.   bought  out  the   Roberts' 
business    their    "list" 
has   assumed  very  im- 
posing proportions.  The 
new  "  Century  Edition" 
of     Balzac,     in      Miss 
Wormeley'a  translation, 
will    be    completed    in 
thirty-three  volumes,  of 
which  the  first  two  have 
just  appeared.   The  first 
contains  "P^re  Goricrt" 
and  "The  Marriage  Con- 
tract,"   illustrated     by 
Pierre-Oeorges  Jeanniot 
and  Georges  Cain;  the 
IB  wiHTcoTT  second  includes  "  Mem- 

oirs of  Young  Married 
Women  "  and  "  Albert  Savarus,"  illustra- 
ted by  Jules  Girardet  and  Maximilienne 
Guyon.  The  excellent  photogravure  illus- 
trations are  made  by  Goupil. 

The  same  firm  has  just  issued  new 
editions  of  Anna  Bowman  Dodd'a  "  Cathe- 
dral Days"  and  "In  and  Out  of  Three 
Normandy  Inns."  These  two  charming 
books  of  travel  have  already  delighted 
many  thousands  of  readers,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  them  in  a  new  dress  which 
ia  equally  attractive  and  substantial. 
Jt 
The  Scribners  have  lately  sold  to  the 
American  News  Co.  a  paper  edition  of 
Mr.  Davis's  "  Soldiers  of  Fortune  "  not  to 
exceed  100,000  copies,  and  a  similar  edition 
of  Mrs.  Burnett's  "  Lady  of  Quality,"  of 
the  same  size,  has  been  disposed  of  to  the 
H.  B.  Claflin  Co.  The  Rambler. 


PAINE'S   MONUMENT   AT  NEW   ROCHBLLE 


FEW  places  of  interest  are  so  eaBily  to 
be  seen  by  travelers  on  the  highway 
as  is  the  monument  erected  in  New  Ro- 
chelle  to  the  memory  of  Tom  Paine  by 
some  of  his  admirers.  One  comes  upon 
it  suddenly  half-way  up  the  hill,  where  it 
stands  like  a  sentinel  close  to  the  road- 
side, surrounded  by  a  broad  stone  wall 
and  shaded  by  the  overhanging  willows, 
and  makes  a  pleasant  resting-place  for  the 
weary  pedestrian  or  cyclist.  The  sur- 
rounding farm  was  formerly  the  property 
of  Frederick  Deveau,  who,  being  a  Tory, 
fled  with  his  family  to  Nova  Scotia  at  the 
time  of  the  Uevolution.  His  property 
was  confiscated  and  afterwards  presented 
to  Paino  by  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  country 
of  his  adoption. 


Following  the  lane  at  the  aide  of  the 
monument  we  reach  the  old  house,  which 
is  still  standing,  where  Tom  Paine  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  The  plain 
deal  table  spread  with  its  frugal  meal  of 
bread  and  molasses,  the  jug  of  milk,  the 
simple  chairs,  the  quaint  old  stove  in  the 
fireplace,  have  all  disappeared.  So  great 
an  impression  did  this  room  make  on  a 
young  lad  once  sent  to  warn  Paine  ofleyal 
papers  to  be  served  on  him  that  many  years 
later  he  revisited  the  spot,  bringing  with 
him  his  son,  that  he  might  there  tell  to 
him  the  story  of  his  never-forgotten  visit 
to  the  famous  Tom  Paine;  how  he  found 
him  sitting  by  the  stove  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  stirring  the  porridge  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  evening  meal.  Years  later 
the  boy,  grown  to  manhood,  recognized  at 
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once  the  old  stove,  which  was  and  still  is 
the  property  of  a  gentleman  residing  in 
New  Rochelle,  who,  curiously  enough, 
was  bom  in  Thetford,  England,  the  birth- 
place of  Paine. 

On  the  monument  we  find  engraved 
extracts  from  Paine's  writings,  and  per- 
haps the  first  lines  to  catch  our  eye  are 
those  taken  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Crisis,"  written  by  him  when  a  sol- 
dier in  the  ranks  by  the  camp-fires  of 
Trenton.  "  These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls" — words  which,  read  to  the 
soldiers  by  their  ofBcers,  became  the  bat- 
tle-cry of  the  Continental  army,  inspiring 
them  with  new  vigor  to  flght  for  the  cause 
now  oar  birthright,  the  independence  of 
this  country.  It  was  in  recognition  of 
these  stirring  words  and  others  that  fol- 
lowed that  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
position  much  the  same  as  that  now  held 
by  onr  Secretary  of  State. 


Shortly  after  his  resignation  of  this 
office,  which  became  necessary  in  about 
two  years,  on  account  of  his  lack  of  tact 
and  diplomacy,  he,  at  the  request  of  Ool. 
Lanrens,  accompanied  the  latter  to  France 
on  the  delicate  errand  of  procuring  a  loan 
from  the  French  Government.  In  this 
undertaking  they  proved  very  sacceBsfuI 
and  Paine  returned  to  find  himself  hon- 
ored in  every  direction,  but  poor  in  pocket, 
having  received  but  small  compensation 
for  his  writings.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  poverty  that  until  hie  gift  of  money 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  farm  in  New 
Bochelle,  he  lived  quietly  in  his  home  at 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  writing  and 
working  at  his  inventions,  among  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  the  first  model  for  a 
bridge  across  the  Harlem  River. 

This  gift  of  money  came  to  Paine  very 
opportunely,  enabling  him  to  carry  out 
his  long  wished  for  project,  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, a  visit,  however,  suddenly  ended  by 
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the  publication  of  hie  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Rights  of  Man."    This  caused  bo 
mnch  excitement  that  to  eBcape  possible 
hanging,  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  conn- 
try  and  crossed  the  channel  to  France, 
where  he  was  received  with  open  arms. 
Here,  after   a  few 
quiet  years,  he  met 
the  fate  of  so  many 
others  in  that  pe- 
riod    (1792)  —  im- 
prisonment. 

It  was  from  Paris 
that  be  launched 
the  bombshell  which 
lost  him  the  friend- 
ship of  man;  of  bis 
associates,  "The 
Age  of  Reason," 
the  manuscript    of 

which  be  wrote  be-  rimi-a  old  fi 

tween  his  apprehen- 
sion and  committal  to  prison,  and  handed 
to  a  friend  on  his  way  to  the  Bastille. 
This  book  did  not  endear  him  to  orthodox 
Americans,  and  its  publication  was  proba- 
bly the  reason  for  allowing  Paine's  appeals 
for  help  to  remain  so  long  unanswered  by 
this  country.  Bot  after  an  imprisonment 
of  ten  months,  during  which  he  saw  his 
friends  leave,  one  by  one,  for  the  guillo- 
tine, and,  indeed,  had  little  else  to  look 
forward  to  himself,  he  was  at  last  released 
on  the  assertion  of  his  American  citizen- 
ship by  the  American  Minister,  Monroe. 
He  then  returned  to  America  only  to  find 
himself  despised  and  practically  ostracized 
by  society,  even  in  his  old  home,  Borden- 
town.  Possibly  this  led  to  his  going  to 
New  Rochelle,  for  it  was  at  that  time  that 
he  came  to  live  in  the  house  already  men- 
tioned. His  housekeeping  must  have 
been  simple,  as  we  know  on  good  authority 
that  he  cooked  his  own  porridge;  so  it  is 
safe  to  say  he  did  not  entertain,  except, 
perhaps,  children,  of  whom  be  was  very 
fond.    An  old  lady,  now  passed  away,  re- 


membered well  her  visits  to  him  when  a 
little  girl,  and  the  seat  on  bis  knee  where 
she  was  always  made  welcome, 

The  children  may  have  been  his  friends, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  among  the  people 
generally  he  was  distrnsted,  for  when  ha 
came  to  cast  his  vote 
in  New  Rochelle  it 
was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  he  was 
not  an  American 
citizen,  and  so  to 
the  last  he  met  with 
rebuffs.  He  died  in 
New  York  city  in 
1809  at  the  home  of 
his  friends,  the  Bon- 
ne villes,  and  was 
bnried  on  his  own 
property  in  West- 
miLiM  BTovr  Chester  County,  The 

monument,  how- 
ever, was  not  erected  until  1839,  and  then 
only  after  considerable  delay. 

It  is  made  from  marble  quarried  in 
Tuckahoe,  a  town  near  New  Rochelle,  but 
in  spite  of  the  short  distance  the  journey 
to  its  present  site  proved  a  long  one,  as  to 
get  there  it  had  to  be  carried  across  the 
land  of  an  ardent  Methodist  who  refused 
his  consent.  The  stone  was  left  untouched 
by  the  road  until  his  death,  when  it  was 
removed  and  placed  in  its  present  posi- 
tion. But  not,  however,  over  the  remains 
of  Tom  Paine,  which  were  buried  to  the 
right  of  the  monument,  down  the  slope. 
Two  sticks  mark  the  spot  where  the  grave 
formerly  was. 

About  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Paine,  his  former  friend,  William  Cohhett, 
came  to  New  Rochelle  and  caused  the 
grave  to  be  opened,  a  scene  witnessed  and 
remembered  by  people  in  the  village  for 
years  after.  He  took  the  remains  back 
with  him  to  England,  where  they  met  with 
a  cool  reception,  the  town  crier  in  Liver- 
pool receiving  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
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announcing  the  "  arrival  of  the  bones  of 
Tom  Paine." 

Bits  of  the  old  tombstone  with  frag- 
ments of  the  inscription  are  still  to  be 
found,  one  of  which  was  shown  to  the  as- 


sembled people  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
monument  about  three  years  ago,  but  the 
whereabouts  of  the  mortal  remains  of 
Tom  Paine  no  one  knows  to  this  day. 

E.  H.  Shaw. 


SONNETS 


THE   STOBM  WIND 


THE  CONQUERED 


O  Storm-wind  of  the  mountaiD,  speeding  fleet 
From  cloud-washed  peak  to  cloud- washed  peak! 

How  free 
And  strong  and  terrible  thou  art!   The  sea 

Bred  thee  in  her  vast  womb,  the  ofkpring  meet 

Of  her  supreme  espousals  with  the  heat 
And  passion  of  the  sky.    Thy  sire  to  thee 
Gaye  as  thy  dower  all  power,  that  thou  shouldst 
be 

Monarch  and  lord  where'er  thy  fierce  wings  beat. 

The  forests  at  thy  feet  fall  down  in  fear  ; 

The  fair  frail  mist-shapes  cower  in  awful  dread, 
Or  shivering  flee  thy  trumpet  tones  to  hear  ; 

But  thou  goest  on  unstayed,  as  Ood's  voice  sped 
Down  chaos  at  the  first,  and :  sphere  on  sphere 

The  rolling  worlds  to  ordering  being  led. 

II 

O  wind  implacable  and  stem  as  fate, 
Thou  art  the  messenger  of  God,  to  cry 
The  coursing  of  His  chariot  down  the  sky, 

His  coming  sure  for  which  the  angels  wait. 

Bush  on  thy  course  like  His  consuming  hate! 
Be  like  His  flame  omnipotent,  and  fly 
To  make  earth  ready  for  His  drawing  nigh. 

In  glory  measureless  and  uncreate. 

Speed  on  the  way  ineffable  and  grand  I 
Be  as  the  bi*eath  of  God  himself  to  purge 

From  all  uncleanness.    Let  no  foul  thing  stand 
Affronting  day  I    Sweep  with  resistless  surge ; 

And  with  thy  mighty  besom  cleanse  the  land. 
Till  thy  triumphant  cry  is  evil's  dirge! 


We  who  so  eager  started  on  life's  race, 
And  breathless  ran,  nor  stinted  any  whit 
For  aching  muscles,  or  the  parching  grit 

Of  dust  upon  the  lips  ;  who  set  the  face 

Only  more  desperately  toward  the  place 
Where  the  goal's  altar  smoked,  if  runners  knit 
With  stronger  limbs  outran  us  ;  we  who  sit 

Beaten  at  last ;  for  us  what  gift  or  grace  ! 

Though  we   have  been  outstripped,  yet    known 
have  we 

The  joy  of  contest ;  we  have  felt  hot  life 
Throb  in  our  veins,  a  tingling  ecstasy. — 

The  prize  is  not  the  wreath  with  envy  rife. 
But  to  have  been  all  that  our  souls  might  be. 

Our  guerdon  is  the  passion  of  that  strife  ! 


THE  POOL  OP  SLEEP 

1  DRAGGED  my  body  to  the  pool  of  sleep. 
Longing  to  drink  ;  but  ere  my  throbbing  lip 
From  the  cool  flood  one  Dives-drop  might  sip. 

The  wave  sank  fluctuant  to  some  unknown  deep. 

With  aching  eyes  that  could  not  even  weep, 
I  saw  the  dark,  deluding  water  slip. 
Slow  eddying,  down  ;  the  weeds   and  mosses 
drip 

With  maddening  waste.    I  watched  the  sweet  tide 
creep 
A  little  higher,  but  to  fall  more  fast. 
Fevered  and  wounded  in  the  strife  of  men 

I  burned  with  anguish,  till,  endurance  past. 
The  fount  crept  upward;  sank,  and  rose  again, — 

Swelled  slowly,  slowly,  slowly,  till  at  last 
My  seared    lips  met   the  soothing  wave,  and 
then    . 


— From  *^  Under  the  Beech  Tree,  "  hy  Arlo  Bates,    By  permission  of  Messrs,  Houghton^  Mifflin  S  Co. 


oond  Book  ol  Fittj  DrawlDgs  by  Aubrey  Beordsley." 

HADUIB  KtJANB 

[Hitherto  uopubU^ed.    Drawn  In  ISSS,] 


THE  MEMORIAL  OF  AUBREY  BBARDSLEY 


IN  hia  prefatory  note  to  the  aumptuouB 
new  volume  called  The  Early  Work 
of  Aubrey  Beardaley,  Mr.  H.  0.  MariUier 
refers  to  the  casual  remark  that  "  the 
Beardsley  craze  is  dead,"  and  says:  "  The 
Beardaley  '  craze ' — if  indeed  '  craze'  there 
be — is  really  juat  beginning.  Those  who 
could  appreciate  the  sterling  qualities  of 
his  work  have  already  done  so,  and  have 
probably  collected  for  themseWeB  the  scat- 
tered outpourings  (and  occasional  off- 
Bcourings)  of  his  imagination,  marred,  as 
they  too  often  were,  by  faults  of  printing 
or  of  reproduction,"  And  referring  to 
the  Btately  books   of  Beardsley's    draw- 

Thb  EiBLT  Work  of  Aubmt  Biahdbijt.  With  a  pre- 
fatory note  by  H.  C.  Marillier.  With  IVOdrawlDKii  ia  Uoe 
sDd  phol«sraTure.    John  Lane,  large  4to.  flu.OO,  net. 

ASiooMD  Book  OF  Fifty  DaiwinQa  by  AoBRsiBaiimB- 
LIT.  In  line  and  photogravure.  With  a  prefatory  DOte 
by  Leonard  Smithers.    John  Lane,  4to,  t3.50.  nel. 


ings,  reproduced  with  every  excellence 
which  the  newest  methods  make  possible, 
he  says:  "These  books  should  have  some 
value,  not  necessarily  as  Bhowing  the  pub- 
lic what  they  ought  to  admire,  for  each 
generation  will  have  its  own  views  on  this 
point,  but  as  summarizing  in  a  convenient 
form  for  reference  a  phase  of  art  which  is 
extremely  interesting  in  itself,  and  which 
has  exerted  an  influence  over  contempor- 
ary artiata  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  to  tbe  age  and  standing  of  its 
author,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  Bubjects 
of  which  it  treats.  .  .  .  Minerva-like, 
Aubrey  Beardaley  seems  to  have  come  into 
the  world  ready  equipped  with  genius 
and  the  power  of  execution,  and  ao  mnst 
take  hia  place  among  the  rapidly-growing 
ranka  of  'Wunderkinder." 

While  it  may  be  true,  to  a  certain  es- 


[From  No,  fl  of  "  The  SaTOj  "] 
Al  the  davm  broke.  THerrol  fell  into  Kit  lait  lieep.    TTien  upon  lip-foe,  tiSentlv  up  the  itair.  noJKIeoIv  info  UK 
room,  tame  the  comediant  Arlecchino,  Paitialeime,  n  Dcttore,  and  Cot-ambiim,  mho  teitk  much  love  earried 
aaay  upon  their  ahouidert  the  vhite  frocked  clown  of  Bergamo  ;  vjhtther,  we  fcnou  noU" 
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tent,  thftt  Beardaley  can  lay  claim  to  dia-  the  work  iteelf,  as  decoration,  quite  apart 
tinction  as  an  "  infant  phenomenon,"  and  from  any  special  story  his  pictnrea  may 
that  his  work  commands  attention  as  the  tell,  deserves  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  and 
productions  of  a  Wunderkind,  we  think     can  command  attention  and  approval  on 

its  own  merits.  Of  course.  Cap- 
tain Bnnsby  coald  have  said 
nothing  more  obvious,  bnt  it  is 
difficult  to  forget  the  meaning 
of  the  individual  pictures  — 
which  often  repel — and  regard 
them  always  as  schemes  of  decor- 
ation in  black  and  white.  But 
only  BO  can  Beardsley's  work  he 
said  to  deserve  respectfnl  treat- 
ment ;  in  that  light  it  deserves 
all  the  honor  and  distinctioa 
that  these  handsome  volumes  of 
reprinted  drawings  confer,  Mr. 
Marillier  recognizes  this  fact, 
saying ;  "  One  thing,  at  all 
events,  is  clear,  that  Beardsley 
was  essentially  a  decorative 
artist.  All  his  arrangement  and 
handling  of  subjects,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  human  figure,  his 
use  of  landscape — all  were  sub- 
ordinate to  the  ultimate  decor- 
ative effect.  No  trace  of  '  nat- 
uralism '  ever  creeps  in  to  mar 
the  set  convention  of  his  work. 
In  his  treatment  of  nature  he 
is  as  formal  as  any  missal 
scribe  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
as  mannered  as  the  old  Egyp- 
tian or  the  modern  Japanese," 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  cer- 
tain pictures  were  included  in 
these  two  books  which  have 
been  included.  Beardsley  was 
no  such  mditre  of  anything,  as 
to  make  every  scratch  of  his 
pen  something  worthy  of  pre- 
servation and  study.  Surely  it 
would  have  been  wiser,  kinder 
L*  DiK  ivx  ciiitmB  and  deeenter  to  have  omitted  the 

[Hitherto  unpublished.    Painted  Id  1897,  In  water  colore,  on  the  ay        f^^   examples   of   "  the  offsCOUr- 
lesfotBcopyot  "Lb  Dame  aui  CMn$ll»8,"  nhlch  was  given  U>  •<■    <       -      ,■  /       ir      ir      -i 

the  artist  by  H,  Aleitandre  DumaB,  fl]..]  IDgS  of  hlS  brain       (aS  Mr.  Maril- 
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lier  himself  calls  them),  which  have  beeo 
incladed  in  these  two  coUectiooB,  of 
which  the  Becond  ia  called,  A  Second  Book 
of  Fifty  Drawings  by  Aubrey  BeardsUy. 
It  is  arged  that  Beardsley  himself  insisted 
upon  the  publication  of  some  of  these. 
Under  the  circamBtances,  we  think  that 
Beardsley  was  not  a  competent  judge  of 
what  was  worthiest  of  his  great  skill ;  and, 
like  many  a  dead  antoerat,  hie  memory 
snffers. 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  dwell  too  long  on 
the  fanlts  of  the   books.     They  contain 
many  drawings  most  skilful  and  delicate 
in  execution,  and  many  purely  decora- 
tive compositions — as  in  the  long  list  of 
book-covers — which  are  admirable  texts 
for  decorators   to  study.    Some   of    the 
newspaper  drawings  ought  not  to  have 
been  included,  since  they  show  nothing 
but  the  most  commonplace  putterings  of 
an  unwilling  hand  working  for  a  mind  un- 
attracted  by  the  subjects.    The  sketch  of 
"  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  as  the  Devil  of  Notre 
Dame,"  however,  ia  spirited  and  amusing. 
Most  of  the  pictures  in  the  Early  Work 
have  been  published  in  one  place  or  an- 
other ;   more  than  half  of  those  in  the 
Second' Fifty  Drawings  appear  now  for 
the  first  time.     Two  or  three  of  the  pic- 
tures are  duplicated  in  the 
two  books,  among  them  a 
"  Portrait    of    Mme.    R6- 
jane"    which    we    repro- 
duce.   We  have  chosen  the 
"Death   of    Pierrot"    for 
reproduction    because     it 
displays    fully     the    best 
qualities    of     Beardsley'a 
work     without     carrying 
any  dead-weight  of  repul- 
sivenese.       Mr.      Gleeson 
White  once  spoke  of  the 
outline  of  this  pinched  face 
of    Pierrot  as  a   brilliant  c 


example  of  the  wonderful  so-called 
"  Beardsley  line  ; "  a  suggestion  with 
greater  artistic  reason  to  back  it  than 
most  of  the  talk,  of  which  there  has  been 
80  much,  about  Beardsley's  "  line."  Yet 
here,  surely,  as  in  every  excellent  bit  of 
Beardsley'a  work,  we  have  a  real  composi- 
tion, excellently  contrived  and  honestly 
worked  out.  Nobody  need  regret  that  he 
spent  ao  much  time  drawing  lace  edgings 
to  underclothes,  since  he  also  drew  such 
architectural  bed  and  bedclothes.  Beards- 
ley's  fancy  was  amused  by  trifles,  and  this 
tendency  to  overelaboration  often  made 
his  work  fuaay  ;  but  in  his  best  drawings 
he  kept  his  fussy  work  well  out  of  the 
main  picture,  and  nobody  but  a  fellow- 
student  of  fasBiness  need  be  specially 
affected  by  it. 

There  are  one  or  two  portraits  in  these 
books  which  it  would  seem  that  any  faithful 
friend  of  Beardsley  might  have  burned 
instead  of  printing,  they  are  so  ugly.     On 
the  whole,  we  may  be  glad  to  have  these 
two  new  books,  because,  at  least,  they  are 
well  manufactured,  and  the  drawings — 
good,  bad  and  indifferent — are  well  repro- 
duced.   It  is  with  renewed  delight  each 
time  that  one  turns  to  such  charming 
drawings,  among   others,    as    "Chopin's 
Third  Ballade,"  "A  Cat- 
alogue     Cover,"       "  The 
Fruit   Bearers,"  and   the 
"  Venus  and  Tannhauaer  " 
sketches,  notably  the  "  Re- 
turn   of    Tannhauaer    to 
the      Venusberg."      The 
"  Volpone"     illuatrations 
are     also     admirable     in 
every     detail,     and     the 
silhouette  grotesque   por- 
trait,    which    we    repro- 
duce,   is     a     well-chosen 
seal  with  which  to  close  the 
iij  book. 

W.  S.  M. 


FAMILIAR  BOOK  TITLES 

WHO    CAN   TRACE   ALL   THESE    QUOTATIONS   TO   THEIR   SOURCES? 

FOLLOWING  is  a  list,  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Bates,  of  more  than  forty  titles  of 
books  and  essays,  each  of  which  is  a  quotation  so  familiar  as  to  make  the  title 
catching.  Thongh  the  quotations  are  on  the  tip  of  one's  tongue,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  many  can  be  found,  with  chapter  and  verse.  For  the  best  set  of  jinswors 
first  received  at  this  office,  sent  by  a  subscriber  to  The  Book  Buyer,  we  will  give  a 
prize  of  ten  dollars'  worth  of  books,  chosen  from  the  list  of  any  publisher.  For  the 
second  best  set  five  dollars'  worth  of  books  will  be  given.  No  answers  can  be  received 
after  July  1,  and  the  result  of  the  competition  will  be  published  in  the  August  Book 
Buyer. 

The  answers  must  be  full  and  definite.    Just  to  be  generous.  The  Book  Buyer 
will  answer  two  of  the  questions,  showing  the  form  of  answer  desired  : 
21.  Tennyson  :  "  Locksley  Hall." 
27.  "  Merchant  of  Venice  : "  IV:  1 :  184. 


BOOK  TITLES 

1.  Benefits  Forgot. 

2.  Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune. 

3.  A  Wheel  of  Fire. 

4.  This  Goodly  Frame  the  Earth. 

5.  Many  Inventions. 

6.  He  Cometh  Not,  She  Said. 

7.  Bound  in  Shallows. 

8.  Taken  at  the  Flood. 

9.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 

10.  Love  in  Idleness. 

11.  Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

12.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

13.  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night. 

14.  Native  Wood  Notes  Wild. 

15.  Time  and  the  Hour.     (Magazine.) 

16.  The  Shadow  of  a  Dream. 

17.  In  Divers  Tones. 

18.  Upon  the  Face  of  the  Waters. 

19.  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms. 

20.  Master  of  his  Fate. 

21.  A  Cycle  of  Cathay. 

22.  Arms  and  the  Man.    (Drama.) 


23.  This  Mortal  Coil. 

24.  Passing  the  Love  of  Women. 

25.  A  Woman's  Reason. 

26.  Book  and  Heart. 

27.  The  Quality  of  Mercy. 

28.  Near  a  Whole  City  Full. 

29.  AU's  Right  with  the  World. 

30.  Dearest  Foe  (Her). 

31.  But  Yet  a  Woman. 
82.  Little  Rivers. 

33.  A  Brother  to  Dragons. 

34.  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty. 

35.  Twice  Told  Tales. 

36.  Gods  Arrive. 

37.  A  Handful  of  Silver. 

TITLES  OF   ESSAYS,   ETC. 

(a)  Cakes  and  Ale. 

(b)  A  Liberal  Education.    (Essay  on  Love.) 

(c)  Ancient  and  Honorable.   (Military  Company.) 

(d)  The  Pity  of  It. 

(e)  Signs  and  Seasons. 

(f)  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey. 

(g)  As  One  Having  Authority. 


FROM 

SOME  MEMBERS 

OF 


PRESIDENT 
Thc:  l.  dcvinne. 

1896 


A    BOOK    WITHOUT  TYPES 


CAN  one  imagine  a  book  that  is  not 
written  or  printed,  not  engraved  or 
stencilled,  not  photograpbed  or  painted  ? 
Yet  there  ia  sach  a  book  and  it  is  be- 
fore the  writer,  and  it  has  been  made 
without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  ao-called 
graphic  arts.  What  may  seem  still  stranger, 
the  book  is  not  on  paper  or  vellum,  or  the 
prepared  cloth  of  any  vegetable  tissue. 
Its  title  but  partially  explains  the  paradox, 
"Livre  de  Prifires  Tiss6  d'apres  les 
Enluminures  dee  Manascrits  dn  XIV 
auXVISiecle.   LyonMDCCCLXXXVI." 


The  colophon,  or  closing  paragraph,  gives 
us  more  infonpation — "  Cet  ouvrage  a 
ete  heureusemeut  achev4  A  Lyon  le 
vii]  Sept.  Tan  de  N.  S.  mdccclTxxvii  sur 
les  deaeina  dn  K.  P.  J.  Hervier  S.  M. 
par  J,  A.  Henry,  fabricant.  A,  Roux, 
libraire  editeur  Lyon." 

It  ia  a  woven  book — a  book  woven  on 
a  Jacquard  loom  with  threads  of  the 
blackest  silk,  of  exquisite  fineness,  on  a 
groundwork  of  the  palest  pearl-gray 
silk.  Every  page  has  a  different  border 
of  medieval    design,    all  profusely  dec- 
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orated  with  interlaced  ornament  or  foliage. 
There  are  many  pictures,  as  veil  as  pic- 
torial designs  in  the  large  and  small  initial 
letters  with  which  every  page  is  studded. 
The  letters  of  the  text,  about  sis  lines 
to  the  inch,  are  in  the  conventional  httres 
da  forme,  or  pointed  Gothic,  which  was 
the  prescribed  character  in  the  fifteenth 


century  for  all  service  books  of  the  Church. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  either  letters, 
pictures  or  decorations  are  in  any  way 
weak  or  misty.  Every  line  is  as  sharp  and 
clear  as  if  from  type,  and  the  gradnatiou 
of  light  and  shade  in  the  pictures  is  really 
better  than  in  the  average  print.  The 
leaves  of  the  book  open  aa  readily  as  leavBs 
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of  paper,  without  sagging  or  flabbiness. 
They  are  properly  closed  at  the  edges  and 
protected  against  any  ravelling  of  the 
tissue.  How  this  has  been  done  is  as 
much  a  marvel  to  the  binder  as  the  repro- 
duction of  letters  and  pictures  is  to  the 
printer.  The  writer  can  hazard  no  ex- 
planation. The  book  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  crushed  levant,  of  deep  maroon  color, 
carefully  hand  tooled  after  medieval  styles, 
with  a  generous  doubl^e  and  watered 
silk  lining,  it  is  in  all  points  a  book  of 
price  and  a  family  heirloom,  as  was  in- 


tended.   For  it  is  a  recent  Christmas  gift 
of  the  TypothetaB  of  this  city  to  their 
president,    Theodore    L.    DeVinne.     MTo 
finer  or  more  acceptable  gift  could  hA^re 
been  made  to  a  printer  or  collector.    Tlie 
givers  and  the  receiver  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  obtaining  another  copy 
of  this  very  rare  book,  a  result  to  whicb 
the  writer  rejoices  that  he  was  able,  in  some 
degree,  to  contribute,  for  he  induced  the 
maker  to  put  the  cards  on  the  loom  once 
more  for  this  purpose.    It  is  the  last  of  a 
small  edition  of  200  copies. 

Samuel  P.  Avert/. 


THREE    POEMS 


THE  SPIRE 

In  dumb  perfection  stands  the  spire, 

Lone  watcher  of  the  night ; 
No  frozen  vigils  ever  tire 

This  steadfast  acolyte. 
Baptised  in  Dawn*s  supernal  fire — 

It  serves  the  Great  White  Throne, 
And  all  the  stars  in  Heaven's  choir 

Pray  fortheir- saint  in'stone. 


WAITING 

Hills  that  miss  you, 
Pines  that  whisper  you, 

Days  that  dawn  in  vain — 

Brooks  that  raoum  you. 
Paths  hard  worn  for  you. 

By  footfall  of  lonely  rain  ; 

Birds  that  call  you. 
Buds  that  fall  for  you, 

Stars  that  seek  and  wane — 

Hands  that  need  you, 
Hearts  that  plead  for  you — 
Pray  for  your  coming  again. 


WHITE    BIRCHES 

Dare  not  the  shadows  of  a  hooded  road 

That  lures  thy  step  within  a  certain  wood, 
Where  nightfall  makes  her  chosen  lone  abode 

And  Nature's  faithfiil  children  find  her  good  ; 
For  'mid  the  propemess  of  greenery, 

Where  weary  days  outstretched  in  slumber  lie — 
Darkness  and  dreams  in  sober  wedlock  be 

Hushed  decorous  beneath  a  Summer  sky — 
Flaunt  the  White  Binges,  mocking  ways  of  sleep  ; 

Wakeful  and  eager  for  thy  pleasuring,  . 
Their  white  feet  turned  to  forest  revels  deep^ 

Their  white  arms  waving  wistful — beckoning  ! 
Daughters  of  joy  I  To  whose  remote  embrace 

Toung  moons  prefer  their  silver  gallantries, 
And  roaming  night  winds  lay  a  tender  face, — 

Soft  indiscretions,  shamed  by  blameless  trees  ! 

However  steadfast  beat  his  blood,  and  be  he  loath 
or  be  he  fain — 
Who  once  hath  trembled  after  these,  down  paths 
of  dusk  will  seek  again 
Their  youth-illumined  witcheries  I 

For  leafy  measures  trod  in  gauze,— elusive  laugh- 
ter, elfin  sighs, — 

No  mortal  venturing  his  troth  but  will  wear  moon- 
shine in  his  eyes, 

Fee  to  his  sisters  of  the  moth  who  fiit  at  eve  in 
sylvan  guise. 


■From  *'  Within  (he  Hedge"  hy  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson.    By  permission  of  the  Doubleday  A 
McClure  Co. 


Prom  "  Hlgbways  and  Brirafs  In  Doneireland  Antrim."— Tba  UacmlUaD  C 


TN   THE  IRISH   HIGHLANDS 


TF  there  is  one  thing  above  all  others 
-I-  that  the  modem,  athletic,  sport-lov- 
ing tourist  longs  for  it  is  a  place  that  is 
not  spoiled.  And  such  a  country-side, 
first  and  foremost,  must  be  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  the  herd  of  travelers  who 
go  abroad,  not  for  pleasure,  but  rather  as 
a  solemn  duty,  a  duty  to  be  performed 
sadly,-  as  the  French  say  we  take  our  pleas- 
ures. The  American  visitor  to  Great 
Britain  has  had  hie  attention  turned  to 
Ireland  recently  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usual.  The  English  themselves  have  sud- 
denly awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
a  fine  playground  ready  to  their  hand 
whenever  they  wish  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  The  beauties  of  Killamey,  and  the 
beggars  of  Killamey,  are  an  old  story. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fox  hunting 
and  stag  hunting  in  the  horsey  counties, 
and  the  horsey  counties  are  many.  But 
while  the  South,  East  and  West  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  have  been  getting 
more  and  more  patronage  from  those  who 

Hiuhwais  abd  Btvats  in  Dohioal  and  Aktsu.  By 
Btephen  Owynn.  With  lUiutraUoiu  bj^  Hugh  Tbomion. 
The  Hacmlllan  Conipauy.  S>o,  $3.00. 
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have  found  the  picturesque 
parts  of  Scotland  and  England 
rather  overrun,  an  interesting 
tract  of  the  country,  with  great 
poBsibilitiee,  hae  been  left  in 
the  lurch.  It  is  to  this  that 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson,  the 
artist,  calls  attention  in  his 
Highways  and  Byways  in  Don- 
egal and  Antrim. 

Mr.  Qwynn  takes  you 
through  the  mountain  country 
lying  along  the  north  coast 
from  Carrick  on  Donegal  Bay 
to  the  briny,  hustling  city  of 
Belfast.  At  one  extreme  is  the 
wildest  scenery  unspoiled  by 
the  hand  of  man,  and  at  the  ~ 
other  the  seaport  which  has  — 
led  in  the  march  of  Ulster's 
industrial  progress,  where  they 
build  battleships  and  turn  out, 
complete  from  stem  to  stem, 
the  greatest  steamships  that 
make  the  run  from  Queenstown 
to  Sandy  Hook. 

Our  guide  writes  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  one  who  knows  his 
subject,  but  no  book  was  ever 
the  worse  for  that.  He  is  able 
to  say  with  assurance  that  there  are  two 
things  in  the  Irish  Highlands  "  that  will 
never  disappoint — the  scenery  and  the 
people."  For  the  man  in  search  of  a  hol- 
iday, with  time  and  a  moderate  purse  that 
is  much.  But  there  is  more  here.  If  you 
follow  the  itinerary  pursued  by  the  writer 
and  the  artist  "  always  you  will  be  among 
the  same  brown  and  purple  mountains, 
always  in  sight  and  seldom  out  of  hearing 
of  the  sea,  always  you  will  be  crossing 
swift,  pretty  streams  and  rivers,  every  one 
of  them  the  home  of  trout  and  salmon, 
and  harboring  no  coarser  fish  ;  always 
there  will  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the  home 
of  snipe,  grouse  and  wood-cock,  and  the 
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d  Antrim."— Tbe 


haunt  of  cormorant  and  sea-guU  on  the 
other  ;  in  short  you  will  be  ,  .  .  always 
somewhere  between  the  heather  and  the 
sea."  The  fisherman  who  has  despaired 
of  the  over-fished  waters  of  Scotland  will 
appreciate  the  story  told  here  of  the 
old  keeper  on  the  Lackagh  Eiver,  who 
when  asked  if  there  were  any  fish  in  the 
pool  replied  :  "  Fish,  is  it  ?  It's  fair 
polluted  with  them!"  And  you  need  not 
leave  your  golf-clubs  at  home,  for  at  many 
places  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
keep  in  practice. 

Mr.  Gwynn  has  dealt  Judiciously  with 
the  historic  interest  of  the  region,  which 
is  considerable,  and   he  has  succeeded  in 
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producing  not  &  guide  book,  but  a  real     tertaining.     Mr.  Thomson's  drawings  ar 
book,  that  is  both   Btimnlating  and  en-     excellent. 

Frederick  James  Qregg. 


From  "  HIghiraya  and  Byvsy*  In  Donegal  BUd  Antrim."— The  HncmUlan  Co, 


AN  EGOTIST 

A  FLOWEB  grew  in  a  louelf  plac«  ; 
A  knigbt  came  riding  bj  apace  : 
Said  be,  "  This  flower  nij  plume  shall  grace, — 

With  a  heigh-ho  I 

None  shall  know 
What  a  prize  I  found  in  this  lonel]'  place  I " 

The  flower  looked  gaf  for  a  little  while. 

But  it  drooped  ere  the  knight  had  ridden  a  mile; 

Sohe  said  with  a  frown,  and  he  said  with  a  smile; 

"  Though  it  droop, 

Though  it  die, 

It  was  none  but  1 
Who  plucked  it,  and  wore  it,  a  little  whilel " 

—From  "^Poemt,"  by  Ervetl  Hartley  Coleridge.    By  permitaion  of  Mr.  John  Lane. 
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FROM  what  I  hear^  I  should  think  that 
the  autobiography  of  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
to  be  published  by  the  Blackwoods,  will 
be  a  notable  book  this  season.    At  the 
time  of  writing  I  have  not  seen  the  book^ 
which  is  not  quite  ready  ;  but  a  friend, 
who  has  gone  over  the  proof  sheets  care- 
fully, tells  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  heart- 
rending chapters  of  life  he  has  ever  read. 
The  outside  world  used  to  wonder  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  Mrs.  Oliphant's  pen  had 
always  to  be  busy.    The  reason  is  now 
obvious.    Her  outlook  on  life  was,  in  its 
essence,  that  of  a  Scottish  landed  fam- 
ily, poor  but  proud.    Thus,  buoyed  with 
the  belief  that  a  parent's  duty  is  greater 
to  the  child  than  the  child's  to  the  parent, 
she  actually  sent  her  boys  to  Eton,  prob- 
ably the  most  ezpensive  school  in  the 
world.    And  then  the  lads  died,  and  her 
labor  was  in  vain.    A  series  of  similar 
tragedies    followed,    and    thus    it    came 
to  pass  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  to  be  at 
her  desk  without  ceasing.    The  endless 
productivity   of   some   living   authors   I 
could  name  is  the  result  of  circumstances 
not  dissimilar.    But  the  general  reader 
remains  in  ignorance. 

One  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  numerous  cor- 
respondents was  "A.  K.  H.  B.,*'  who 
recently  met  such  a  melancholy  end.  Dr. 
Boyd,  as  all  readers  of  "  The  Recreations 
of  a  Country  Parson''  know,  could  tell 
many  excellent  anecdotes  about  his  con- 
temporaries. And  they,  in  turn,  could 
tell  even  funnier  ones  about  himself.  I 
fear,  however,  that  these  will  not  be  relat- 
ed in  his  life,  which  is  being  written  by  his 
son,  Mr.  C.  W.  Boyd,  who  is  a  journalist. 
Dr.  Boyd's  other  son,  Frank,  edits  a  lively 
weekly  called  The  Pelican,  which  has 
little  in  common  with  the  church.  I  be- 
lieve his  sons  absolutely  deny  the  authen- 
ticity of  many  of  the  amusing  anecdotes 


told  of  "  A.  K.  H.  B.,"  but  the  Country- 
Parson  Saga  will  not  be  easily  silenced. 
It  was,  at  least,  always  kindly.  Again, 
will  the  reminiscences  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  which  are  being  prepared  for  Mr. 
James  Bowden  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lawrence, 
be  illuminating  ?  Many  books  about  Sa- 
voy opera  have  already  appeared,  but 
they  tell  nothing  that  a  critic  might  not 
guess  for  himself. 

When  I  wrote  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Nisbet,  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Times,  apropos  of 
Mr.  William  Archer's  visit  to  you,  we  did 
not    know    that  he    was    slowly    dying. 
Mr.  Nisbet  was  one  of  the  hardest-working 
journalists  in  London,  resembling    Mr. 
Harold  Frederic  in  more  ways  than  one. 
His  "Insanity  of  Genius"  at  once  gave 
him  a  place  above  the  anonymity  and 
transiency  of  daily  journalism.    His  new 
book,  "  The  Human  Machine,"  published 
after  his  death  by  Mr.  Orant  Richards,  is 
another  study    in  his    philosophy.     Mr. 
Nisbet  was  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  possessed 
the  enormous  faculty  of  his  countrymen 
for  hard  work.     But,  strong  as  he  was, 
even  he  could  not  stand  the  terrible  strain 
of  turning  out  column  after  column  of 
daily  work,  in  addition  to  those  studies 
which  occupied  his  spare  moments,  just 
as  fiction  absorbed  Mr.  Frederic.    Jour- 
nalism is  the  easiest  way  of  earning  one's 
living  by  one's  pen,  but  it  makes  the  pro- 
duction   of    serious    book    work,    which 
involves  any  lengthened   study  or  con- 
centration, exceedingly  difficult  and  very- 
tiring. 

French  Revolutionary  literature  does 
not  become  less  popular.  Since  the  year 
began  we  have  had  two  elaborate  studies 
of  Danton,  while  M.  Sardou's  play, 
"  Robespierre  " — the  first  ever  written  by 
a  Frenchman  for  an  English  manager — 
which  is  now  holding  the  Lyceum,  has. 
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been  followed  by  a  republication  of  George 
Henry  Lewes's  biography  of  the  Incor- 
ruptible, while  Ten  Brink's  book, "  Bobes- 
pierre  and  the  Bed  Terror,"  has  been 
translated  for  Messrs.  Hutchinson  bv  Mr. 
Hedeman.  The  production  of  "Eobes- 
pierre^'  at  the  Lyceum — and  it  is  quite 
the  most  wonderful  spectacle  ever  pro- 
duced in  a  theatre — coincided  with  the 
tricentenary  of  Cromweirs  birthday  and 
our  own  Revolutionary  period.  Dr.  Cox, 
who  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Protector 
at  Naseby  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birthday,  is  preparing  an  account  of  the 
royal  visits  to  Holdenby,  while  Sir  Rich- 
ard Tangye,  the  well-known  engineer, 
who  has  a  fine  collection  of  Cromwell 
relics,  has  also  written  a  book  for  the  oc- 
casion. An  elaborate  genealogy  of  the 
Cromwell  family  has  also  recently  been 
issued.  The  growing  custom  of  observing 
anniversaries  shows  that  the  number  of 
historical  students  is. really  increasing. 

**  John  Le  Breton  "  has  made  a  hit  with 
the  novel,  "Unholy  Matrimony,'*  issued 
by  Mr.  John  Macqueen,  a  "  canny ''  Scot, 
who  took  the  book  after  other  publishers 
had  refused  it.  "John  Le  Breton"  is 
really  two  writers — Mr.  Murray  Ford,  the 
editor  of  the  comic  paper,  Pick-Me-  Up, 
and  Miss  Harte  Potts,  who,  I  believe,  used 
to  be  associated  with  him  on  a  music-hall 
journal  called  the  Encore.  Their  first 
novel,  "  Miss  Tudor,"  was  clever,  but  did 
not  gain  the  recognition  it  deserved  ;  but, 
in  view  of  the  success  of  "  Unholy  Matri- 
mony," it  is  being  reread,  just  as  Mr. 
Richard  Whiteing's  "  No.  5  John  Street " 
has  brought  a  trebled  audience  to  his  ear- 
lier work.  Another  clever  new  novelist 
is  "  Martin  J.  Pritchard  " — that  is,  Mrs. 
Augustus  Moore — whose  story,  "The 
Passion  of  Rosamund  Keith,"  has  just 
appeared.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
she  wrote  an  extraordinary  novel  two  or 
three  years  ago,  which  involved  the  theory 
of  an  immaculate  conception  in    Bond 


Street!  Mrs.  Moore  is  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Monckton,  the  town  clerk  of 
London,  and  of  Lady  Monckton,  the 
actress.  Her  brother,  Mr.  Lionel  Monck- 
ton, besides  being  a  journalist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  is  a  clever 
composer  of  light  operatic  music  and  has 
a  hand  in  most  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  suc- 
cesses, like  "  The  Shop  Girl,"  "  The  Run- 
away Girl "  and  the  various  other  "  girls  " 
that  delight  that  ingenuous  public.  Mr. 
George  Moore,  who,  by  the  way,  has  been 
strangely  silent  recently,  is  the  brother- 
in-law  of  "  Martin  J.  Pritchard."  Mr. 
Gilbert,  you  may  remember,  does  not  like 
the  "lady  novelist."  But  she  is  very 
much  with  us.  One  of  the  most  indus- 
trious of  the  race  is  Mrs.  C.  N.  William- 
son, who  turns  out  novel  after  novel  with 
amazing  rapidity.  Born  near  Poughkeep- 
sie,  she  is  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Chancellor  Livingston,  and,  as  Miss  Alice 
Livingston,  came  to  London  in  1892  to 
practice  the  gentle  art  of  journalism. 
Five  years  ago  she  married  Mr.  C.  N. 
Williamson,  one  of  the  founders  of  Black 
and  White. 

The  growing  interest  in  geography  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
Newnes,  the  publishers  of  Tii-Bils,  have 
prepared  an  "  International  Geography  " 
on  which  no  fewer  than  seventy  authors 
have  collaborated.  The  book,  which  will 
be  issued  in  America  by  Messrs.  Appleton, 
will  be  equipped  with  some  five  hundred 
maps,  and  will  form  a  very  interesting  re- 
view of  the  world  as  we  know  it  at  the  end 
of  the  century.  There  is  an  enormous 
audience  in  this  country  for  travel-books. 
Hence  it  is  that  even  very  expensive  works, 
like  Nansen's  in  its  earlier  editions,  find 
so  ready  a  market.  The  readers  may  not 
be  literary  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  they  are  good  customers  of  the  book- 
sellers. The  publishers  who  now  make  a 
specialty  of  works  of  travel  are  Mr.  Heine- 
mann,  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.,  the 
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Constables  and  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  who 
publishes  most  of  the  best  books  on  moun- 
tq.ineering. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund  gave  Mr.  Choate,  your  new  ambas- 
sador^ a  chance  to  make  his  first  literary 
speech.  With  great  appropriateness.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  presided.  Mr.  Choate, 
who  proposed  the  toast  of  literature,  did 
not  make  the  impression  that  some  of  his 
predecessors  have  done.  He  was  less  liter- 
ary than  ambassadorial.  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  re-echoed  an  old  protest  of  his 
against  the  dominance  of  fiction,  which  he 
regards  as  perhaps  the  most  real  danger 
which  threatens  the  world  of  books.  Much 
might  be  added  in  favor  of  Mr.  Gosse's 
thesis.  Our  free  public  libraries  (sup- 
ported by  the  rate  payers)  exist  very 
largely  for  the  novel-consumer,  although 
the  librarians  at  their  annual  congresses 
solemnly  deny  this.  And  newspapers  give 
far  more  attention  to  fiction  reviews  than 
almost  to  any  other  form  of  critique. 

"We  have  had  a  great  splutter  over  the 
two  new  Sunday  newspapers.  It  has  been 
raised  by  those  people  who  see  in  the 
movement  the  thin  edge  of  the  seven  days 
working  week.  It  is  long  since  the  Messrs. 
Harms  worth  contemplated  a  Sunday  edi- 
tion of  their  very  clever  morning  journal, 
the  Daily  Mail.  Then  the  proprietors  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph — the  Mail's  chief 
rival — resolved  to  anticipate  them.  And 
the  Mail,  in  turn,  brought  out  its  Sunday 
issue  on  the  same  day  as  the  Telegraph, 
Both  journals,  however,  are  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, although  they  differ  from  the 
existing  Sunday  papers  in  being  summa- 
ries, not  of  the  week's,  but  of  Saturday's 
news.  The  Mail  issues  a  pictorial  supple- 
ment, which  is  rather  a  poor  imitation  of 
your  journals.  The  reception  of  both  has 
been  much  less  hearty  than  the  opposition 
to  them  from  the  church  seemed  to  indi- 
cate. The  fact  is  that  even  London  re- 
mains immensely  Sabbatarian,  while  the 


country  retires  into  dire  dulness  on  Sun- 
day. The  great  obstacle  to  a  big  circula- 
tion on  Sunday  is  the  poor  means  of  distri- 
bution at  command.  Bailway  trafi&c  prac- 
tically stops,  and  the  ordinary  means  of 
communication  in  London  vanishes  almost 
so  that  you  cannot  get  your  letters,  even 
by  calling  at  post  offices  for  them.  Until 
these  obstacles  are  overcome  Sunday  news- 
papers will  not  be  a  success. 

A  curious  journalistic  development  is 
announced,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Latest, 
It  is  to  be  a  four  page  penny  paper,  issued 
every  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  after  the 
other  evening  journals  have  ceased  from 
troubling.  The  projector  of  7he  Latest 
is  Mrs.  Charrington,  the  wife  of  a  well 
known  London  brewer,  and  a  great  hunt- 
ing woman.  She  is  supported  by  several 
leading  lights  in  Society  (with  a  big  S), 
which  is  very  much  bitten  with  the  jour- 
nalistic mania,  from  Mr.  Astor  with  his 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  Lady  Bandolph 
Churchill  with  her  Anglo-Saxon  Review, 
Indeed,  there  has  never  been  a  time  in 
this  country  when  society  and  Fleet  Street 
were  on  such  friendly  terms.  Ladies  mov- 
ing in  the  "  best  circles  "  are  paid  enormous 
salaries  for  contributing  gossip  to  some 
newspapers.  One  lady  gets  as  much  as 
£1,500  a  year,  while  the  wife  of  a  learned 
judge  is  credited  with  writing  a  gossipy 
letter  to  a  weekly  journal.  Again  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn  edits  a  paper  of  his  own 
called  Scottish  Life,  while  Viscount 
Mountmoralf,  an  Irish  peer,  whose  father 
was  murdered  during  the  agrarian  out- 
rages nineteen  years  ago,  has  been  a  hard 
working  journalist  for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  story,  "A  Lady 
of  Quality" — which  has  just  been  issued 
in  sixpenny  form — proved  unsuccessful  as 
a  play.  The  story  had  good  melodramatic 
material  in  it,  but  it  was  badly  manipu- 
lated for  the  stage,  and,  despite  the  very 
clever  acting  of  Miss  Eleanor  Calhoun, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  Calif ornian,  it  failed 
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to  attract.  A  much  better  fate  is  likely  to 
befall  "  The  Christian/'  which  is  to  follow 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  "Adventure  of  Lady 
Ursula''  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre 
under  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  management 
— for  the  American  is  everywhere  with  us. 
But  the  play  of  the  day  is  undoubtedly  "The 
Gay  Lord  Quex,"  by  Mr.  Pinero,  who  has 
abandoned  the  obviously  problem-drama. 
It  has  made  a  great  hit  at  the  Globe  The- 
atre^ especially  by  reason  of  the  acting  of 
Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  (who  is  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Prebendary  Barnes,  of  Exeter  Ca- 
thedral). Mr.  Pinero's  step-daughter,  Miss 
Myra  Hamilton,  who  writes  clever  stories, 
is  going  to  publish  a  volume  of  fairy  tales 
at  Christmas.     She  has  a  pretty  wit. 

The  great  social  event  of  the  season  so 
far,  the  marriage  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
daughter.  Lady  Peggy  Primrose,  with  the 
Earl  of  Crewe,  interested  literary  people 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  bridegroom, 
who  is  more  than  double  the  bride's  age, 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Baron  Houghton, 


better  known  as  Monckton  Milnes,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Eeats.  Lord 
Crewe's  sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Hen- 
niker,  who  played  the  hostess  to  her 
brother  at  the  Vice  Regal  Lodge  in  Dublin 
when  Lord  Crewe  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  (1892-5),  has  published  one  or  two 
novels,  and  is  one  of  the  women  who  try 
to  maintain  literary  salons  in  modern 
London.  They  are  too  often  very  anaemic 
organizations.  It  was  curious  to  notice 
the  books  presented  as  wedding  gifts. 
Lord  Cairns  gave  a  copy  of  Rabelais  ! 
The  Prince  of  Wales — who  is  a  first-rate 
French  scholar — gave  the  poems  of  Joa- 
chim du  Bellay,  while  Mr.  William  Watson 
and  Sir  Algernon  West  (Mr.  Gladstone's 
most  recent  biographer)  each  gave  an  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Watson's  own  verses.  Another 
literary  alliance  was  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Frances  Forbes-Robertson  (the  sister  of 
the  well-known  actor)  and  Mr.  Harrod. 
Miss  Forbes-Robertson  is  making  a  name 
for  herself  rapidly  as  a  novelist. 

J.  M,  Bulloch, 


THE   OPEN  WINDOW 


Mt  tower  was  grimly  builded, 

With  many  a  bolt  and  bar, 
'*  And  here,"  I  thoaght,  "  1  will  keep  my  life 

From  the  bitter  world  afar.*' 

Dark  and  chill  was  the  stony  floor, 

Where  never  a  sunbeam  lay. 
And  the  mould  crept  up  on  the  dreary  wall, 

With  its  ghost  touch,  day  by'  day. 

One  mom,  in  my  sullen  musings, 

A  flutter  and  cry  I  heard  ; 
And  close  at  the  rusty  casement 

There  clung  a  frightened  bird. 

Then  back  I  flung  the  shutter 
That  was  never  before  undone, 


And  I  kept  till  its  wings  were  rested 
The  little  weary  one. 

But  in  through  the  open  window, 

Which  I  had  forgot  to  close. 
There  had  burst  a  gush  of  sunshine 

And  a  summer  scent  of  rose. 

For  all  the  while  I  had  burrowed 

There  in  my  dingy  tower, 
Lo!  the  birds  had  sung  and  the  leaves  had  danced 

From  hour  to  sunny  hour. 

And  such  a  balm  and  warmth  and  beauty 

Came  drifting  in  since  then, 
That  the  window  still  stands  open 

And  shall  never  be  shut  again. 


-From  ^^Hermione,   and  Other  Poems  J'*    By  Edward  Rowland  Sill,    By  permission  of  Messrs, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 


INDIES  EAST   AND   WEST 


COMPREHENSIVE  as  is  the  title- 
page  of  Mr.  John  Foreman's  book 
on  Ths  Philippine  Islands,  all  the  prom- 
ises made  there  are  kept  by  the  pages  that 
follow — too  well  kept,  they  may  think 
who  are  in  a  hurry  to  acquire  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  our  new  possessions  in  the 
Far  East;  but  other  and  more  serious 
readers,  desirous  of  obtaining  the  varied 
and  detailed  information  from  which 
alone  the  condition,  the  resources  and  the 
potentialities  of  the  great  archipelago  can 
be  intelligently  judged,  will  be  grateful  to 
the  author  for  his  industry;  and  they,  at 
least,  will  avoid  the  mistake  of  charging 
him  either  with  prolixity  or  diffu3eness. 
Though  it  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say 
that  Mr.  Foreman  has  produced  a  "  mon- 
umental work,''  he  has  done  little  less; 
and  in  a  field  almost  discouragingly  broad 
he  has  left  gleanings  only  for  the  scientific 
specialists,  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  the 
ethnologist,  the  economist  by  profession, 
who  in  the  future  will  write  on  a  single 
subject,  each  for  a  particular  and  re- 
stricted class  of  students  or  teachers. 

As  preparation  for  his  colossal  task, 
Mr.  Foreman  had  a  residence  in  the  isl- 
ands of  many  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  traveled  over  and  among  them  exten- 
sively, and  became  personally  familiar 
with  both  their  alien  and  native  inhabifc- 

Thb  Philippins  Islands.  A  Political,  Geocrrapbical, 
Ethnographical,  Social  and  Commercial  History  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  and  its  Political  Dependencies, 
embracing  the  Whole  Period  of  Spanish  Rule.  By  John 
Foreman,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Second  editfon,  revised  and  en- 
larged, with  maps  and  Illustrations.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  8to,  $5.00. 

Thb  Philippinb  Islands.  By  Ramon  Reyes  Lala,  a 
native  of  Manilft.  Illustrated.  Continental  Publishing 
Co.,  4to,  $2.60. 

The  Porto  Rico  of  To-day.  Pen  Pictures  of  the  People 
and  the  Country.  By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson.  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons,  12mo,  $1.60. 

PuKBTO  Rico  akd  Its  Resources.  By  Frederick  A. 
Ober.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  D.  Appleton  A  Co., 
12mo,  $1.60. 


ants.    He  speaks,  therefore,  with  assur- 
ance and  authority  of  Spanish  officials 
and  Spanish  priests — wherein  is  much  of 
historic  interest  and  many  an  impressive 
warning  for  the  future — and  as    confi- 
dently as  any  Occidental  can  of  the  wel- 
ter and  wilderness  of  humanity  called,  for 
convenience's  sake,  the  Filipinos.     The 
newspapers  have  already  told  us  that  the 
word  "  Filipino  "  has  merely  a  geograph- 
ical significance;  but  Mr.  Foreman  em- 
phasizes this  statement,  and  makes  it  clear 
that  the  islands  are    inhabited  not    by 
tribes,  but  by  races,  much  more  diverse  in 
mind  and  body  than  those  of  Europe;  and 
that  he  who  says  "  native  "  may  be  talk- 
ing of  negroidal  savages  so  close  to  the 
apes  that,  for  most  practical  purposes,  the 
difference  between  man  and  beast  is  neg- 
ligible; or  he  may  have  in  mind  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  church-going,  land-culti- 
vating, shop-keeping  Tagalogs,  educated 
as  well  as  intelligent,  and  with  morals 
and  complexion  only  a  little  dusky;  or  he 
may  mean  the  able  and  energetic  Moslem 
pirates,  whose  religion  is  no  veneer,  and 
who  are  not  less  determined  never  to  have 
a  master  from  the  West  than  they  are 
sure  that  they  never  did  have  one.    Then 
there  are  mixtures  of  these  and  other 
varieties  of  the  native,  and  a  lot  of  long- 
settled  Chinamen  and  Japanese  to  com- 
plete the  inextricable  mixture. 

These  folk,  according  to  Mr.  Foreman 
arealike  in  but  a  single  point;  they  are 
beyond  a  white  man's  comprehension. 
Often  he  can  get  along  with  them  very 
well  for  a  score  of  years,  and  then  some- 
thing will  come  up  that  leaves  him  in 
stunned  bewilderment  as  to  their  methods 
of  thought  and  motives  for  action.  This 
peculiarity  of  the  Filipino  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind  while  dealing  with  them, 
just  as  every  resident  of  the  islands,  white. 
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Charles  Scribner'i  Sons, 


black,  brown  or  yellow,  shonld  ever  re- 
member the  instant  poBeibility  of  an  earth- 
quake and  a  volcanic  ernption. 

In  judging  the  islands  apart  from  their 
popnlation,  Mr.  Foreman  ia  neither  en- 
thusiastic nor  despairing.  With  them  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  limitless  re- 
soarcea,  difficult  of  development.  To  ac- 
complish marvels  there  one  needs  only 
patience,  wisdom  and  energy,  joined  to 
large  capital  and  much  knowledge.  Only  I 
Spain's  wretched  failure  teaches  nothing 
except  how  not  to  do  it,  American  domi- 
nation will  inevitably  he  superior  to,  and 
more  succegsfal  than,  that  of  Spain 
because  we  will  put  the  Church  back  in 
her  own  sphere  and  keep  her  there.  How 
much  more  superior  and  successful  remains 
to  be  seen.  There  will  still  be  chance  for 
disaster,  but  Mr.  Foreman  haa  more  hopea 
than  fears. 

This  is  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition 
of  a  book  published  some  years  ago.  The 
statistical  information  in  it  is  well  up  to 


date,  and  among  the  additions  are  a  most 
valuable  account  of  the  Tagalog  insurrec- 
tion which  began  in  189G  and  ended,  not 
long  before  Admiral  Dewey's  victory  in 
the  buying  off — or  up — of  Aguinaldo  and 
other  prominent  rebels  by  the  Spaniards. 
New,  also,  is  a  detailed  narrative  of  the 
negotiations  and  operations  that  preceded 
our  capture  of  Manila.  Mr.  Foreman's 
story  of  the  naval  battle  of  May  Ist  con- 
tains several  curious  inaccuracies,  and  for 
some  utterly  unimaginable  reason  he  refers 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  as  "  an 
incident,"  "  the  cause  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  made  clear  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  world." 

A  disquieting  hint  as  to  Filipino  char- 
acter is  given  by  another  book,  entitled 
The  Philippine  Islands,  the  work  of  Ra- 
mon Reyes  Lala,  a  "native  of  Manila" 
who  was  educated  in  England  and  Switz- 
erland, and  is  DOW  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Lala  evidently 
occupies  a  position   peculiarly  advantag- 
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From  "  Pusrto  Hico  and  Its  Keaourow." 


©oua  for  viewing  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  of  the  islands.  Knowing  both 
the  East  and  the  West  we  can  j'natly  ex- 
pect mnch  of  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
provides  those  of  us  who  are  cynics  with 
nothing  but  amusement,  and  those  of  ua 
who  are  seriously  studying  a  new  and  dif- 
ficult situation  with  nothing  hut  an  excuse 
for  vague  apprehension. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Lala  says  that  the 
idea  of  writing  a  full  and  accurate  history 
of  the  Philippines  is  one  that  has  been  in 
his  mind  for  years,  and  in  preparation  for 
it  he  has  utilized  exceptional  opportunities 
of  access  to  the  archives  at  Manila,  and 
has  consulted  all  the  available  authorities, 
ancient  and  modern.  Those  statements 
may  all  be  true,  but  of  their  truth  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  in  Mr,  Lala's  finely 
illustrated  and  well  written  volume.  For 
all  of  his  history  and  for  practically  all  of 
his  ethnology  he  is  indebted  to  one  author, 
and  that  author  ia  Mr.  John  Foreman  I 
From  him  Mr.  Lala  takes  every  citation 


of  old  chroniclers  that  he  used,  and  from 
him,  too,  he  pillages  statistics,  anecdotes, 
and  deseriptiona  by  wholesale.  Sometimes 
whole  paragraphs  are  taken  word  for  word ; 
sometimes  they  are  more  or  less  skillfully 
paraphrased  or  condensed.  As  the  source 
was  good,  the  product  is  not  without  in- 
terest or  value;  but  what  a  sorry  showing 
does  the  compiler  make  in  the  eyes  of  any 
reader  who  compares  the  pretensions  of 
the  preface  with  the  crude  plagiarism  that 
follows!  The  original  passages  in  Mr. 
Lala's  hook  relate,  oftener  than  not,  to 
the  glory  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
virtues  of  its  inhabitants.  He  loves  us 
very  dearly,  truats  us  without  measure, 
and  hasn't  a  doubt  about  our  ability  to 
make  Heaven  and  the  Philippines  inter- 
changeable terms  within  six  months  or  a 
year. 

Two  volumes  upon  Porto  Rico,  one  by 
Mr.  Albert  Gardner  Robinson,  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
during  August,  September  and  October, 
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1898,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  Ober,  already  well  known  as  a  writer 
on  Weet  Indian  snbjecte,  are  among  the 
most  recent  attempts  to  meet  the  call 
for  information  about  Porto  Rico.  It 
la  not  to  be  auppoaed  that  at  the  present 
stage  of  affairs  a  great  book  on  this  island 
can  be  writteoj  or  a  final  estimate  placed 
on  its  reBOurces  and  possibilities,  but  both 
of  these  observers  state  facts  and  bo  are 
worth  reading. 

As  Mr,  Robinson's  Porto  Rico  of  To-day 
has  already  made  its  appearance  in  print 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  journal  men- 
tioned, ardent  sympathizers  with  "ex- 
pansion" may  refuse  to  read  it,  but  if  so 
they  will  deprive  themselves  of  much  use- 
ful and  carefully- sifted  information  en- 
livened, after  the  newspaper  fashion,  by 


From  "Puerto  Rico  and  lU  Reeources." 


a  judicious  mingling  of  amusing  incidents 
and  observations. 

The  author  has  aimed,  he  says,  not 
to  produce  a  guide  book,  an  economic 
treatise  or  a  handbook  of  military  science, 
though  these  and  other  topics  are  treated 
more  or  less  fully  in  his  pages,  but  to  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  Porto  Rico  and  its  people, 
and  to  throw  light  upon  "  the  commercial 
possibilities  in  our  new  possession  that 
lie  within  the  reach  of  American  business 
men."  It  is,  of  course,  his  last-named 
point  that  is  of  special  interest. 

Mr.  Robinson  assures  prospective  visi- 
tors to  Porto  Rico  of  the  comforting  fact 
that  no  one  need  refrain  from  seeking  his 
fortune  in  the  island  because  he  has  not  a 
command  of  the  Spanish  language.  He 
himself  was  able,  by  attaching  to  guiero 
(I  want)  and  cuanio  (how 
much?)  thojvarious nouns 
and  namcB^that  suited  his 
purpose,  to  obtain  every- 
thing he  needed  during  a 
stay  of  three  months  in 
the  island,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  anything  ex- 
cept a  little  dignity  now 
and  then.  An  abnormally 
reserved  person  might 
not  like  to  fiap  his  arms 
at  the  breakfast  table  of 
a  strange  hotel,  imitate 
the  cackle  of  a  hen  and 
form  an  ovoid  with  his 
thumbs  and  fingers  in 
order  to  get  an  egg;  but 
that  was  how  Mr.  Robin- 
xon  saw  an  unfortunate 
fellow-traveler  perform 
in  Ponce  because  he  did 
not  know  the  secret  of 
the  inestimably  valuable 
"quiero"  and  "cuanto" 
with  which  Mr.  Robinson 
transacted  all  his  busi- 
ness. "  Muchas  Gracias  " 
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is  an  amiable  phrase  which  may  be  added 
to  this  repertory  if  one  desires,  but  it  is  an 
amenity  and  not  a  necessity  of  life  in 
Porto  Eico. 

Aside  from  its  natural  beauties  and 
adaptability  as  a  perfect  winter  resort, 
when  American  enterprise  shall  have  pre- 
pared the  necessary  accommodations,  Mr. 
Robinson  evidently  looked  at  Porto  Rico 
from  a  very  cool,  calm  standpoint.  He 
liked  things  there,  but  his  enthusiasm  did 
not  at  all  affect  his  judgment,  and  he 
does  not  give  the  slightest  indication  of 
thinking  that  this  new  tropical  possession 
of  ours  is  going  to  rival  the  home  states  in 
any  kind  of  production  for  a  good  number 
of  years.  His  manifestly  careful  statement 
of  both  the  inducements  and  drawbacks  to 
American  enterprise  which  the  island 
presents  is  therefore  to  be  read  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence. 

The  most  evident  truth  to  be  gleaned 
from  this  book  is  that  antecedent  to  all 
development  of  Porto  Rico  must  be  the 
establishment  of  a  good  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  highways  and  railroads, 
since  in  the  3,600  square  miles  of  the 
island  there  are  only  150  miles  of  passable 
roads  and  only  143  miles  of  railroad  in 
operation.  When  it  shall  be  easy  or  even 
possible  to  carry  products  from  the  plant- 
ations to  the  coast  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  raise  large  crops  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  climate  in  raising  several  crops. 
The  author's  idea  that  these  roads  should 
be  built  by  the  Porto  Ricans  themselves 
under  the  superintendence  of  honest  and 
skilful  American  engineers  and  by  borrow- 
ing a  suitable  sum  of  money,  seems  a  good 
one.  It  would  afford  them  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  fact  that  the  aim  of  the 
United  States  government  is  not  so  much 
to  give  everybody  all  he  wants,  or  to  do 
everything  that  anybody  would  like  to 
have  done,  as  it  is  to  enable  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  to  get  things  and  to  do 
things  for  themselves. 


One  gathers  from  a  chapter  on  *'  indus- 
trial possibilities  '^  that  Mr.  Robinson  does 
not  put  much    faith  in  Porto  Rico    as 
likely  to  be  a  good  place  for  Americans 
seeking  their  fortunes.    It  is  going  to  be 
a  farm,  not  a  workshop,  for  its  wealtb  is 
almost  exclusively  in  its  fertile  soil.     The 
export  of  sugar,  coffee,  fruits  and  rage- 
tables    could    all  be .  largely  and  easOj 
increased  over  the  present  output,  but  the 
author  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  na- 
tives will  make  such  a  radical  change  in 
their  nature  and   habits  as  this   would 
involve,  or  that  any  American  settlers  on 
the  island  could  refrain  from  soon  drop- 
ping into  the  prevalent  indolence.     The 
establishment  of  any  mechanical  indus- 
tries, which  are    now    entirely  lacking, 
would  mean  the  education  of  a  race  to  per- 
sistent  day-in    and    day-out   labor — not 
a  simple  matter.    In  fact,  Mr.  Robinson 
seems  to  say  that  Porto  Rico  is  about  the 
best  kind  of  an  island  to  have,  if  we  must 
have   an   island,  but  it    is  never  likely 
to  make  much  of  a  stir  in  our  political 
economy. 

Mr.  Ober's  Puerto  Rico  afid  lis  Resources 
is  the  result,  not  of  a  three  months'  visit, 
but  of  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
island,  dating  from  1880,  and  is  quite 
different  in  method  and  purpose  from  the 
book  just  noticed.  It  is  not  particularly 
interesting  as  literature,  but  as  it  contains 
at  least  two  hundred  pages  of  solidly 
packed  information  arranged  in  systematic 
order,  and  including  every  subject  regard- 
ing Porto  Rico  which  could  possibly  be 
thought  of  by  any  inquirer,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent book  for  reference.  Beginning  with 
the  island's  commercial  and  strategic 
value,  on  which  points,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Ober  is  very  sanguine,  he  treats  exhaus- 
tively its  coastal  features,  rivers  and 
harbors,  its  climate,  seasons,  hurricanes, 
etc.,  gives  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of 
the  almost  countless  vegetable  produc- 
tions, together  with  an  intelligent  discus- 
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sion  of  their  value  and  the  ways  in  which 
that  value  may  be  increased^  describes  the 
abounding  animal  life,  and  takes  up  the 
important  towns  one  by  one  in  their  salient 
points. 

Of  the  abounding  richness  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  limitless  opportunities  it  offers 
to  those  agriculturally  inclined,  one  can 
have  no  doubt,  after  reading  the  array  of 
evidence  which  Mr.  Ober  has  accumulated; 
but  of  our  own  adaptability  to  get  out 
of  this  mine  of  wealth  all  that  is  in  it,  he 
leaves  the  same  doubt  in  the  mind  as  does 
the  more  philosophical  view  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son.   The  release  of  Porto  Rico  from  the 


clutches  of  Spain  means  new  life  and  lib. 
erty  and  probable  wealth  to  the  Porto 
Ricans,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
there  will  be  great  opportunities  for  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  by  immigrants  from 
the  United  States.  The  conditions  of  cen- 
turies cannot  be  changed  in  a  day  even  by 
the  magic  of  American  energy.  The  au- 
thor notes  that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
most  observers  that  Porto  Rico  is  not  *'  a 
poor  man's  country.*'  A  hand-to-mouth 
existence  there  is  easy,  but  the  opportuni- 
ties for  expansion  are  not,  at  present, 
abounding. 

F.  C.  Mortimer, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MRS.  WHARTON  AND  HER  USE  OF  THE  EPIGRAM  IN  "THE  GREATER 

INCLINATION '' 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Book  Buyeb. 

Deab  Sib  :  Some  story-tellers  with  the  gift  for 
epigram  leave  the  impression  on  one  of  using  the 
smart  sayings  for  beads  on  a  string.  The  result 
may  be  ornamental,  but  no  essential  purpose  is 
served.  Others  have  the  rare  gift  of  weaving 
them  into  the  texture  of  their  prose,  where  they 
produce  the  same  effect  as  a  glowing  touch  of  color 
in  a  piece  of  tapestry.  But  in  this  case  it  is  im- 
possible to  consider  the  gleam  apart  from  the  com- 
plete scheme  of  color.  It  is  to  this  latter  class  of 
artists,  clearly,  that  Mrs.  Wharton  belongs.  There 
are  many  flashes  in  the  tales  making  up  her  vol- 
ume, ''The  Greater  Inclination,"  which  make  one 
pause  in  sheer  joy  at  the  felicity  of  the  touch. 
But  you  soon  see  that  not  one  of  these  is  put  on 
without  consideration  of  the  total  effect.  In  every 
instance  you  feel  that  the  successful  phrase,  the 
happy  aphorism,  gives  a  clew  to  character,  an  aid 
to  your  knowledge  of  the  temperament  of  the  in- 
dividual, such  as  Is  furnished  by  a  gesture,  or  a 
trick  of  the  eyes,  when  you  try  to  form  an  estimate 
of  a  stranger  met  for  the  first  time.  Take  a  few 
examples  from  "The  Muse's  Tragedy":  "She 
asked  him  the  questions  which  are  the  wise  wom- 
an's substitute  for  advice";  "You  can't  imagine 
the  excuses  a  woman  will  invent  for  a  man's  not 
telling  her  that  he  loves  her — pitiable  arguments 


that  she  would  see  through  at  a  glance  if  any  other 
woman  used  them."  These  throw  a  backward  and 
forward  light  on  the  narrative  that  can  only  be 
fully  understood  when  the  curious  story  is  read. 
Take  these  in  "  A  Coward  " :  "  Miss  Carstyle,  the 
young  man  decided,  was  the  kind  of  girl  whose 
surroundings  rub  off  on  hor  " ;  "  Nobody  believes 
in  a  man  who  doesn't  believer  in  himself,  and  Mr. 
Carstyle  always  seems  to  be  winking  at  you 
through  a  slit  in  his  professional  manner."  In  a 
moment,  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  you  are  able  to 
place  these  two  characters.  Pages  of  description 
and  repetition  would  not  have  served  you  so 
well. 

There  is  the  same  skill  in  the  matter  of  indirec- 
tion in  the  general  method  of  the  stories.  Each 
tale  is  mainly  told  between  the  lines.  By  a  touch 
here  and  a  touch  there  you  are  enabled  to  con- 
struct a  prelude  for  yourself,  and  when  you  come 
to  the  last  page  you  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
on  the  action  to  its  remote  possibilities,  or  to  its 
inevitable  subsequent  proceedings.  Mrs.  Wharton 
makes  you  wonder  again  at  the  truth  of  the  old 
axiom  that,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  so  eloquent 
as  silence.  And  in  spite  of  her  reticence,  nothing 
essential  is  taken  for  granted.  You  are  never  ex- 
asperated by  anything  lacking  of  what  you  would 
want  to  know. 
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It  is  hard  to  pick  and  choose  where  so  much  is 
excellent.  Bat  the  excellences  are  varied.  While 
"The  Twilight  of  the  God"  will  suggest  to  the 
reader  a  coming  dramatist,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  courage  and  directness  of  "Souls  Belated" 
will  leave  the  most  abiding  impression  on  readers 
of  the  book.  This  story  alone  would  stamp  the 
writer  as  somebody  to  be  reckoned  with.  And 
while  there  is  a  problem — and  a  big  problem  of 
the  day— it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mrs.  Wharton  was 
only  interested  in  the  human  elements  of  the  situ- 
ation. The  grasp  of  the  author  may  be  best  indi- 
cated by  a  passage  in  which  the  sensations  of  the 
woman  are  described  at  a  critical  point  in  the 
affair: 

"  In  so  large  a  charter  of  liberties  as  the  mere 
act  of  leaving  Tillotson  seemed  to  confer,  the 
mere  question  of  divorce  or  no  divorce  did  not 
count.  It  was  when  she  saw  that  she  had  left  her 
husband,  only  to  be  with  Gannett,  that  ^e  per- 
ceived the  significance  of  anything  affecting  their 
relations.  Her  husband,  in  casting  her  off,  had 
virtually  flung  her  at  Gannett ;  it  was  thus  that 
the  world  viewed  it.  The  measure  of  alacrity 
with  which  Gannett  would  receive  her  would  be 
the  subject  of  curious  speculation  over  afternoon 
tea-tables  and  in  club  rooms.    She  knew  what 


would  be  said — she  had  heard  so  often  of  others ! 
The  recollection  bathed  her  in  misery.  The  men 
would  probably  back  Gannett  to  '  do  the  decent 
thing';  but  the  ladies*  eyebrows  would  emphasize 
the  worthlessness  of  such  enforced  fidelity  ;  and, 
after  all,  they  would  be  right.  She  had  put  her- 
self in  a  position  where  Gannett '  owed '  her  some- 
thing ;  where,  as  a  gentleman,  he  was  bound  to 
*  stand  the  damage.'  The  idea  of  accepting  such 
compensation  had  never  crossed  her  mind  ;  the 
so-called  rehabilitation  of  such  a  marriage  had 
always  seemed  to  her  the  only  real  disgrace." 

The  encounter  of  the  American  elopers  and  the 
English  elopers  at  the  fashionable  Italian  hotel, 
the  new  aspect  convention  and  respectability 
take  on,  the  longing  to  be  above-board,  the  effort 
of  the  woman  to  leave  the  man  and  her  weaken- 
ing at  the  last  moment,  are  told  with  great  skill. 
As  a  study  in  temperament,  nothing  better  has 
been  done  for  a  long  time.  And  the  small  com- 
pass in  which  Mrs.  Wharton  succeeds  in  turning 
round  is  amazing. 

In  some  of  the  stories,  such  as  •*  The  Portrait^" 
"The  Pelican  "  and  "  A  Journey,"  her  method  is 
simpler.  Yet  it  is  where  the  difficulties  are  great- 
est that  she  succeeds  in  coming  out  of  them  most 
triumphantly.  F.  J,  O. 


NOTES  OF  RARE  BOOKS 


THE  late  Mr.  Frederick  Wame  was  once  re- 
monstrated with  by  some  one  for  the  gen- 
eral character  of  his  publications.  His  re- 
ply was  "that  every  day  in  England  there  was  born 
a  boy  who  wanted  to  read  Robinson  Crusoe."  One 
has  some  such  feeling  in  writing  upon  the  subject 
of  the  First  Four  Folios  of  Shakespeare,  viz.,  1623, 
1632, 1663  and  1685. 

Each  rising  generation  ought  to  be  instructed  in 
the  history  and  unusual  interest  which  gathers 
around  these  First  Folio  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Comhill  Maga- 
zine, Mr.  Sydney  Lee,  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  Shakespeare  and  the  author  of  the  article  on 
him  in  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography," 
remarks  "that  the  publication  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  a  collected  form  for  the  first  time  in  1623 
is  the  greatest  of  all  events  in  English  history  and 
in  the  history  of  English  publishing,  and  no  more 
interesting  material  of  that  event  than  the  copy 
about  which  he  writes  has  come  to  light."  He 
furthermore  utters  a  wail  because  he  fears  that  the 


Americans  are  despoiling  English  collections  of 
their  best  copies,  and  adds:  "  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  all  English  men  and  women  .who  at 
the  present  time  own  copies  of  the  First  Folio — ^by 
far  the  most  valuable  of  the  four  volumes — will 
keep  a  firm  grip  on  them;  for  this  country  is  being 
rapidly  drained  of  its  First  Folios  by  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"  When  in  the  summer  of  last  year  I  found  that 
for  the  purpose  of  research  it  was  desirable  that  1 
should  consult  two  copies  of  the  First  Folio,  which 
were  recorded  to  possess  unique  features,  and  were 
known  to  have  been  in  libraries  in  England  a  few 
years  ago,  my  inquiries  led  me  to  the  embarrass- 
ing conclusion  that  if  I  wished  to  consult  the 
copies  in  question  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
take  a  trip  to  New  York.  One  of  these  two  copies 
only  crossed  the  seas  in  1897. 

"  There  was  a  third  copy  which  I  sought  to  trace 
in  vain,  and  1  believe,  although  I  have  no  precise 
information  on  the  subject,  that  that  now  has  also 
joined  its  brethren  in  America. 
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**  English  booksellers  make  no  secret  of  the  fact 
of  the  growing  practice  of  exporting  rare  editions 
of  Shakespeare  to  America.  Mr.  Qnaritch,  the 
great  bookseller  in  Piccadilly,  wrote  to  me  lately 
in  reference  to  the  First  Folio :  '  Perfect  copies  are 
usually  sold  by  us  dealers  to  American  collectors. 
They  thus  get  scarcer  and  dearer  every  year.' " 

Mr.  Quaritch  himself  must  remember  the  copy 
he  advertised  for  so  many  years  at  1,000  g^uineas, 
and  how  it  was  finally  purchased  by  an  American, 
and  is  safely  lodged  in  a  collector's  library  in 
Brooklyn,  from  whence,  let  us  sincerely  hope,  it 
will  never  be  disturbed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that,  because  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of  the  Americans,  many 
of  these  rarities  do  come  to  this  country.  Some  few 
years  ago  Mr.  W.  H.  Fleming  made  some  investi- 
gations in  this  country  regarding  the  First  Folios 
at  that  time  owned  here,  with  their  condition  and 
provenance  with  some  interesting  results  which 
may  be  learned  by  consulting  his  monograph, 
called  '*  A  Bibliography  of  the  First  Folios." 

There  are  many  curious  facts  relating  to  the 
First  Folio  which  seem  trite  to  the  student,  but 
not  so  to  the  average  reader,  which  we  give  in 
brief.  Mr.  Lee  estimates  that  there  were  some  five 
hundred  copies  of  the  First  Folio  printed,  and  al- 
together about  two  hundred  copies  have  been 
traced  in  this  century.  The  original  issue  was  pub- 
lished at  one  guinea,  equivalent  to  $25.00  to-day. 

Of  these  less  than  twenty  are  perfect:  by  that 
we  mean,  none  of  the  text  in  facsimile,  no  leaves 
inlaid,  neither  the  portrait  nor  verses  inlaid.  But 
alas!  the  greater  number  of  copies  are  imperfect  in 
some  way,  and  one  doubts  whether  perfect  copies 
will  ever  turn  up  for  sale  again.  The  standard 
copy,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and 
by  which  other  copies  ^are  generally  measured,  is 
the  copy  that  was  sold  in  London  in  1864,  belong- 
ing to  George  Daniel,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Baroness  Burdett-Goutts.  This  measures  12  7-8  x 
8  1-2,  and  brought  at  his  sale  £?16.2 

Mr.  Lee's  discovery  of  the  copy  which  was  pre- 
sented to  a  Mr.  Vincent  by  Isaac  Jaggard,  the 
printer  of  the  First  Folio,  and  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  critical  eye  of  the  modem  com- 
mentator, has  put  this  famous  '' Daniel"  copy  as 
the  second  instead  of  the  first,  for  the  measure- 
ment of  this  copy  in  question  is  taller  by  one  Inch 
and  in  width  by  about  a  half  an  inch. 

Again  one  is  tempted  to  doubt  the  general  de- 


scriptions ascribed  to  these  various  copies  by  the 
older  editors  and  collectors,  .for  they  were  not 
nearly  so  critical  as  the  modem  ones.  A  pious 
pilgrimage  might  be  made  by  some  of  the  various 
enthusiasts  having  the  leisure  and  knowledge  to 
examine  these  copies.  Many  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts  about  the  four  editions  have  been  brought 
to  light;  a  few  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  viz. : 

The  first  folio  contains  twenty-one  plays,  issued 
for  the  first  time. 

There  are  some  2,000  typographical  errors  and 
many  other  crudities,  corrections  and  variations 
found  in  the  original  issue. 

To  the  second  issue  of  the  third  edition  were 
added  seven  plays,  "  never  before  printed,"  six  of 
which,  later  commentators  have  decided,  were  not 
written  by  Shakespeare,  viz.,  "The  London  Prod- 
igal," "The  History  of  Thomas,  Ijord  Cromwell," 
"Sir  John  OldcasUe,"  "The  Puritan  Widow," 
"A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  "The  Tragedy  of  Loc- 
rine."  The  only  genuine  one  included  was 
"  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre." 

Next  to  the  first,  this  edition  is  the  rarest,  as 
many  unsold  copies  were  burned  in  the  Great  Fire 
of  London  in  1666.  Probably  no  volume  excepting 
the  Bible  has  been  so  persistently  scanned  and 
studied  as  these  folios;  ciphers  have  been  made 
from  the  errors  in  pagination,  several  facsimile 
reprints  made  at  enormous  expense,*  the  water- 
marks in  the  paper  carefully  scmtinized,  and  every 
riddle  possible  to  put  has  been  asked  in  connection 
with  these  interesting  monuments.  Therefore, 
when  a  set  occurs  for  sale,  perfect  and  immaculate, 
it  is  a  matter  of  international  importance. 

At  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  & 
Hodge,  London,  a  copy  of  Kipling's  "  Schoolboy 
Lyrics  "  came  up  for  sale  and  realized  £135.  As 
this  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  under  the  ham- 
mer much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  result. 
This  little  volume  was  privately  printed  in  Lahore, 
India,  in  1881,  when  the  author  was  but  eighteen 
years  old.  The  MS.  title  and  design  on  the  cover 
were  made  by  Mr.  Kipling's  father.  We  give  the 
collation  for  those  who  may  chance  to  find  the 
little  rarity.  It  has  blank  white  paper  covers: 
title-page  and  forty-six  pages  of  text,  and  meas- 
ures 6>^x4>i.  The  title  mnning  thus:  "Schoolboy 
Lyrics,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  Lahore.  Printed  at 
the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  Press,  1881." 

Emeet  Dreesel  North, 


CURRENT  LITERATURE 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  ITALY 

THE  Perugia  of  Margaret  Symonds  and 
Lina  Duff  Gordon  is  pleasant  read- 
ing not  only  for  the  tourist  in  Italy^  but 
for  the  student  of  Italian  art  and  history 
as  well.  The  book  is  an  interesting  one 
from  many  different  points  of  view  and 
no  pains  have  been  spared  in  its  prepara- 
tion. The  works  of  archaeologists,  art 
critics,  chroniclers  and  historians  have 
been  intelligently  and  conscientiously 
studied  and  the  civic  life  of  Perugia 
in  its  successive  phases — Etruscan,  Rom- 
an, Italian — is  closely  followed  and  clearly 
presented. 

There  are  many  citations  from  John 
Addington  Symonds's  study  of  Perugia 
in  his  "  Studies  and  Sketches  in  Greece  and 
Italy '^;  indeed,  the  whole  chapter  on  the 
Baglioni,  and  the  deft  translation  of 
Matarazzo^  flowery  account  of  the  fam- 
ily massacre  is  from  the  same  source. 
This  has  been  wisely  done  as  the  story 
could  hardly  be  so  well  told  a  second  time. 
Not  that  the  writers  themselves  lack  either 
ability  or  charm.  Their  simplicity  and 
directness,  their  love  of  landscape  and  of 
animals,  their  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy 
with,  the  Tuscan  peasant,  impart  a  per- 
sonal flavor  to  a  work  which,  in  many 
hands,  would  have  been  a  mere  compila- 
tion. Delicate  touches  like  the  following 
show  that  the  authors  have  had  eyes  for 
something  besides  Perugino^s  sweet-faced 
saints  and  Matarazzo's  beautiful  young 
cut-throats  : 

"  As  we  looked  at  it  [an  altarpiece  of 
Perugino]  the  people  from  the  town  came 
to  see  it,  too,  the  baker  and  the  smith,  the 

Pkruoll    By  Margaret  Symonda  and  Lina  Duff  Gor- 
don.   The  Macmillan  Co.,  16mo,  %\.W. 

Thb  Italians  of  To-Day.    By  R6n6  Bazfn.    Translated 
by  William  Marchant.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  ISmo,  91  50. 


driver  and  the  local  painter.  'You  see,' 
said  the  smith,  'it  is  a  very  beautiful 
thing,  this  picture  of  ours  ;  and  when  we 
hear  it  is  uncovered  we  come  to  see  it, 
too.  We  particularly  like  that  white  dog 
in  the  background,  and  the  shepherds  are 
exactly  like  the  life.  We  often  come 
to  look  at  it ;  how  should  we  do  other- 
wise ? ' " 

Again  :  "  There  is  in  a  side  chapel  of 
S.  Agostino  a  rather  beautiful  old  fresco, 
probably  by  some  scholar  of  Perugino,  of 
a  Madonna  and  some  saints  with  a  white 
rabbit  in  the  foreground.  Looking  one 
day  at  the  picture  we  wondered,  vaguely, 
why  the  rabbit  had  been  painted  there. 
'  Ma^  per  hellezza*  hazarded  the  small  son 
of  the  sacristan  with  the  delightful  intui- 
tion peculiar  to  the  children  of  his  nation. 
No  doubt  he  was  perfectly  right.^' 

It  is,  of  course,  the  human  interest 
which  dominates  all  others  in  M.  Bazin's 
Italians  of  To-Day,  This  book,  though 
published  several  months  ago,  is  full  of 
timely  interest,  as  it  bears  upon  the 
burning  questions  suggested  by  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Italy,  to  which  the 
revolt  of  a  year  ago,  in  Milan,  attracted 
popular  attention  all  over  the  civilized 
world. 

Economics,  agriculture  (in  its  relations 
to  economics),  the  social  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  Italian  peasants,  were  studied 
in  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  from  Lom- 
bardy  to  Reggio,  by  M.  Bazin,  who  brought 
to  his  task  intelligence',  technical  knowl- 
edge and  a  sympathetic  comprehension 
of  the  Italian  character  which,  though 
many  have  felt  its  peculiar  quality,  only 
one  or  two  Frenchmen  have  been  able 
to  intuitively  understand  and  lucidly 
define. 

Why  in  a  country  so  fertile  and  so 
thriftily  farmed  should  the  peasant  be  so 
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miserably  poor  ?  Why  in  the  midst  of 
smiling  fields  and  fruitful  orchards  should 
the  picturesque  hill  towns  present  such 
pictures  of  human  misery?  Why  is  Signor 
Eomussi^  editor,  journalist  and  histor- 
ian, one  of  the  best  known  of  Italian 
writers  to-day  in  solitary  confinement? 
Why  only  last  week  did  Garibaldi's  daugh- 
ter, from  her  father's  tomb  appeal  to  the 
king  to  have  mercy  on  the  political  prison- 
ers ?  Why  in  the  garden  of  Europe,  in 
sober,  industrious  Lombardy,  should  such 
a  loathsome  anachronism  as  the  pellagra 
count  its  hundreds  of  victims  ? 

These  considerations  have  obtruded 
themselves  on  the  least  observant  and 
most  hurried  traveler  and  even-  the 
aesthete  or  the  art  lover  or  the  student, 
oblivious  as  he  may  be  of  the  human  ele- 
ment, cannot  completely  shut  out  the 
harrowing  sights  which  crowd  upon  his 
vision.  The  figure  of  the  coast  guard 
watching  the  rocky  shore  lest  the  peasants 
scrape  off  a  little  salt  from  the  stones 
where  the  waves  break  and  thus  elude  the 
tax ;  the  heart-rending  excuse  which  is  so 
often  ofFered  for  a  sick  or  fretful  child : 
"  Pardon  him,  he  is  hungry;"  a  glimpse  at 
the  old  rookeries  in  Naples;  a  peep  at  a 
laborer'^s  dinner;  these  are  sights  which 
come  between  us  and  the  frescoes  and  bas- 
reliefs  and  bring  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems and  ugly,  joyless  realities  of  actual  life 
into  the  serene  atmosphere  of  art  and 
beauty. 

Few  lovers  of  Italy  will  forget  the  be- 
wildered indignation,  the  disgust  over- 
borne by  pity  with  which  they  read  the 
tales  of  Salvatore  di  Giacomo  or  of  Verga 
and  their  reluctance  to  accept  these  stories 
of  abject  wretchedness  in  a  sunless  under- 
world as  studies  of  veritable  Italian  life. 
But  the  facts  and  figures  in  M.  Bazin's 
admirable  little  book,  and  his  able  exposi- 
tion of  the  causes  of  Italian  poverty, 
disease  and  emigration  disperse  our  hap- 
py incredulity,  and  force  us  to  unwil- 


lingly believe  that  poor, "  redeemed,"  over- 
taxed Italy  still  possesses  her  "  fatal  dower 
of  infinite  woes." 

Evangeline  Wilbour  Blashfield. 


SOME  NEW  SHORT  STORIES 

ALL  but  one  of  the  five  writers  whose 
recent  books  are  here  grouped  to- 
gether for  convenience  of  comment,  might 
have  christened  their  collected  stories  by 
the  title  which  Mrs.  Wharton  has  chosen 
for  hers,  TTie  Greater  Inclination,  for  they 
deal  with  character,  with  its  development 
through  circumstance,  the  simple  delinea- 
tion of  it,  or  the  play  of  one  personality 
upon  another. 

In  Tiverton  Tales  Miss  Alice  Brown 
writes  from  an  unstrained,  warmly  human 
and  womanly  point  of  view;  there  is 
no  excitement  in  the  stories,  but  they 
are  told  with  insight  and  show  the  sweet- 
est side  of  New  England  country  life. 
They  vary  greatly  in  interest  and  work- 
manship; all  of  them  are  slight,  but  some 
are  charmingly  rounded,  like  "  A  Stolen 
Festival,"  and  others,  like  "  The  Flat  Iron 
Lot,"  wander  past  the  bounds  of  easy 
story-telling  into  negligence  of  plan.  "  A 
Stolen  Festival,"  the  story  of  a  year-old 
bride  whose  husband  forgets  the  date  of 
their  marriage,  is  exquisite.  Everyone 
must  love  the  little  woman  who  celebrates 
her  wedding  anniversary  with  a  subtle 
blending  of  amusement,  tenderness,  rap- 
turous remembrance,  and  loneliness,  while 
her  husband  sits  beside  her,  eating  his 
piece  of  wedding  cake  without  a  suspicion 

TiVKRTON  Talks.    By  Alice  Brown.     Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.50. 

Thx    Gbbatbb    Inclination.     By    Edith    Wharton. 
Cluurles  Scribner*s  Sons,  12mo,  $1.60. 

Low's  DiLEiorAS.    By  Robert  Herrick.    H.  S.  Stone  & 
Co.,  18mo,  $1.60. 

Ths  Jamcsons.      By  Mary   E.  WiUdns.     Doubloday 
&  McClure  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.00. 

Thk  Conjurk  Woman.      By  Charles  W.   Chesnutt. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.25. 
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that  it  is  anything  more  than  an  unex- 
pected bit  of  luxury  at  the  end  of  his 
dinner  in  the  woods,  and  yet  who  takes 
her  hand  and  holds  it  with  a  love  which 
she  knows  is  as  fresh  and  changeless  as 
her  own.  It  is  a  tender  little  story,  and 
one  holds  one's  breath  in  the  gentlest  way, 
just  toward  the  end,  for  fear  that  she  will 
be  surprised  into  telling  him  and  so  spoil 
the  perfect  day;  but  she  does  not.  It  is 
easily  the  best  story  in  the  book,  but 
"The  Way  of  Peace,''  "Hom-o'-the- 
Moon,"  and  "  A  March  Wind  "  are  almost 
as  delightfully  human. 

The  contrast  between  Mrs.  Wharton's 
book  and  Miss  Brown's  is  like  one  of 
those  sharp  contrasts  in  life  which  Mrs. 
Wharton  uses  so  deftly,  and  although 
neither  suffers  by  it,  many  a  reader  who 
in  enthusiastic  over  one  will  find  some- 
thing uncongenial  in  the  other.  Mrs. 
Wharton  writes  of  worldly  people  and 
commands  a  technique  so  ^perfect  that 
once  in  a  while  the  interest  of  the  story  is 
not  quite  vivid  enough  to  sustain  it.  A 
great  end  is  needed  to  keep  the  means 
from  seeming  formal  in  their  freedom 
from  blemish,  and  until  the  reader  is 
stirred  to  interest  in  the  people  of  the 
tale,  he  is  likely  to  resent  the  nicety  of 
expression  and  analysis  which  will  delight 
him  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  care,  and  sees 
that  with  the  simplest  material  of  inci- 
dent Mrs.  Wharton  has  done  memorable 
work.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  more 
original  stories  in  their  absolutely  quiet 
way  than  "  The  Pelican  "  and  "  The  Cow- 
ard," while  in  "  Souls  Belated,"  Lydia's 
and  Gannett's  struggle  with  the  problem 
of  their  life  together  after  Lydia  is  di- 
vorced from  her  husband  and  free  to 
marry  Gannett  is  worked  out  so  strongly, 
so  entirely  without  appeal  to  sympathy, 
that  after  the  necessary  stating  of  the 
case  in  the  beginning  it  has  the  intensity 
of  a  drama  in  actual  life,  overheard  and 
needing  no  explanation.    The  courtesy  of 


Mrs.  Wharton's  attitude  toward  her  read- 
ers is  noteworthy.    She  is  an  analyst^  yet 
she  only  analyzes  where  to  do  so  is  the 
shortest  way  of  stating  the  conditions, 
never  to  make  the  incidents  or  the  con- 
versations plain  ;  if  she  can  understand 
why  her  characters  act  and  talk  as  they 
do,  she  takes  it  for  granted  that  her  read- 
ers can  understand    also,  and  she  never 
"  dots  her  i's  "  ostentatiously,  even  at  the 
end  of  a  story,  and  yet  not  an  end  is  vague. 
"The  Pelican"  and  "The  Portrait"  are 
told  in  the  first  person,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  "  person  "  is  a  man,  but  the 
work,  strong,  quiet,  and  dignified,  does 
not  need  a  signature  to  show  that  it  is  a 
woman's  work  after  all,  the  work  of  a 
woman  who,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  "  rea- 
sons her  emotions  "  and  understands  other 
women  better  than   the  keenest  analyst 
among  the  men. 

Mr.  Herrick  studies  character  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  One  feels  him 
watching  the  people  of  his  tales  not  so 
much  to  see  what  they  are  coming  to  indi- 
vidually as  to  see  how  they  will  affect  one 
another.  His  lovers  are  partners  at  whist, 
each  with  his  hands  full  of  cards  which 
the  other  cannot  see,  and  the  zest  of  the 
thing  is  in  seeing  whether  the  two  hands 
have  the  material  for  an  advantageous 
cross-play,  or  a  losing  game.  Lovers  Di- 
lemmas are  told  in  six  stories,  of  which 
"A  Marriage  by  Proxy"  will  probably 
stay  longest  in  most  people's  minds,  be- 
cause, although  the  slightest,  it  is  so  much 
the  prettiest.  It  is  about  an  American 
stenographer  in  London  who  is  such  an 
insignificant  figure  that  she  "doesn't 
count,"  and  so  trots  unconventionally  in 
and  out  of  her  neighbor's  room;  though 
she  loves  him  she  throws  her  whole  heart 
into  his  love  story  with  an  "  Honorable 
Miss  "  whom  she  never  meets  but  sees  ride 
by  once  in  a  carriage.  Sometimes  she  is 
in  the  young  man's  way,  particularly  when 
the  brother  of  the  Honorable  Miss  calls 
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and  finds  her  making  one  of  her  yisita- 
tionSy  but  on  the  whole  he  is  beautifully 
good  to  her^  and  tells  her  all  about  the 
other  affair;  when  he  goes  down  into  Sur- 
rey to  stay  over  Sunday^  she  knows  that 
he  is  going  to  propose,  and  when  evening 
comes  she  feels  that  she  cannot  run  the 
type-writer,  "  for  who  could  tell  when  the 
tremendous  moment  might  arrive  ?  She 
would  not  like  to  think  afterwards  that 
she  had  been  banging  the  machine  theu/' 
That  is  about  all  there  is  to  it,  but  it  has 
the  sympathetic  quality  which  much  of 
Mr.  Herrick's  work  lacks.  His  writing  is 
so  bright  and  well  studied  that  one  won- 
ders why  it  fails  to  be  moving,  until  one 
realizes  that  his  effects  are  all  touched  in 
as  lightly  as  a  prose  pastel. 

The  Jamesons  is  a  new  departure  in  style 
for  Miss  Wilkins,  and  the  village  woman, 
into  whose  mouth  she  puts  the  narrative, 
tells  it  less  picturesquely  than  Miss  Wil- 
kins would  have  told  it  without  mas- 
querade. It  is  divided  into  six  chapters, 
which  have  little  connection — except  the 
feeble  love  affair  which  lurks,  voiceless, 
in  the  background — but  the  chronicle,  as 
a  whole,  is  neither  a  story  nor  a  collection 
of  short  stories  :  it  is  a  very  long  character 
sketch.  The  few  situations  which  the 
play  of  character  develops  are  indicated 
rather  than  worked  out.  The  book  shows 
Miss  Wilkins  outlining  a  harmless  story 
that  will  hurt  nobody^s  feelings,  instead 
of  Miss  Wilkins  '^  painting  the  thing  as 
she  sees  it,  for  the  God  of  things  as  they 
are,'' as  she  did  in  "Pembroke"  and  "Jane 
Field.''  She  even  makes  friends  with  her 
formidable  heroine  in  the  end,  but  nobody 
will  believe  that  she  is  "  really  very  fond 
of  Mrs.  H.  Boardman  Jameson,"  in  spite 
of  her  assertion,  for  Mrs.  Jameson  and 
fondness  are  not  correlative  terms. 

The  Conjure  Woman  is  ,50-  different 
from  anything  that  h|ks%^en  written  lately, 
that  it  deserves  an  Entirely  distinct  notice 
in  a  different  key.    It  can  be  compared 


to  nothing  except  "  Uncle  Remus,"  and  it 
takes  up  such  a  different  set  of  negro 
traditions  from  those  which  Mr.  Harris 
has  given  us,  that  it  is  better  to  make  no 
comparison,  but  just  advise  everyone 
to  read  it  who  can.  /  The  stories  are  all  of 
voodooism — "  conjurin' "  or  "  goopherin' " 
Uncle  Julius  calls  it,  and  Uncle  Julius 
tells  the  stories — ^but  with  all  the  black 
art  which  they  recount  they  are  not  un- 
canny, for  Uncle  Julius  always  has  his 
own  entirely  natural  reason  for  telling 
them  to  the  newcomer  from  the  North, 
whom  he  wishes  to  twist  round  his  finger 
and  frighten  away  from  certain  parts  of 
the  plantation  which  he  considers  as 
his  own  preserves.  /  Not  too  much  is  said 
about  Uncle  Julius,  but  the  reader  comes 
to  know  him  pretty  well  before  the  end 
of  the  book  ;  his  character  is  perfectly 
drawn,  and  it  gives  an  unexpected  and 
human  twist  to  stories  which,  without 
Mm,  would  be  queer,  grewsome  fairy  tales. 

Mary  Tracy  Earle, 


BALDWIN'S    "POLITICAL      INSTI- 
TUTIONS" 

JUDGE  BALDWIN,  in  his  Modern 
Political  Institutions,  has  admirably 
performed  the  task  which  he  set  for  him- 
self when  he  collected  and  revised  the  es- 
says and  addresses  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  before  us.  As  he  puts 
his  object :  "  Unity  of  social  policy,  uni- 
formity of  statute  law  and  judicial  pro- 
cedure, solidarity  of  national  beliefs — 
these  are  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  put  before  themselves  as  the 
ideals  to  be  striven  for"  (page  5).  To 
attain  these  ends  it  is  before  all  things 
necessary  that  the  whole  people — first  the 
teachers,  then  the  pupils — should  realize 
the  value  of  such  ideals  in  the  develop- 

MoDKRN  Political  Institutions.    By  Simeon  E.  Bald- 
win, LL.D.,  eta    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  IS.00  net. 
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ment  of  our  national  life  and  character. 
Withoat  national  aspirations,  or  without 
the  national  unity  of  purpose  to  make 
them  effective,  we  must  speedily  die  of 
corruption  of  blood,  and  neither  our  num- 
bers, our  wealth  or  our  prowess  in  the 
battlefield  can  save  us  from  the  fate  which 
has  oyertaken  the  Bomans,  the  Spanish 
and  the  Poles  at  different  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  Caucasian  races.  We  have 
entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  our  politi- 
cal estate  with  a  full  share  of  our  heritage 
in  the  hitherto  unsurpassed  sound  politi- 
cal instincts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch  of 
the  Teutonic  stock;  we  have  had  freedom 
in  growth  and  material  wealth  to  try  dar- 
ing experiments  such  as  no  other  nation 
has  ever  had;  we  have  consolidated  our 
national  spirit  by  internal  and  external 
wars  which  have  left  no  enduring  national 
or  class  hatreds;  and,  in  short,  we  have 
enjoyed  our  youth  and  our  minority  ac- 
cumulations, as  only  youth  can,  impatient 
of  restraint,  careless  of  the  future,  and 
heedless  of  the  past.  Our  instincts  and 
our  sound  constitution  have  hitherto  saved 
us  from  the  worst  results  of  our  follies, 
but  wh^t  about  the  future  ?  Judge  Bald- 
win does  not  answer  this  question  directly, 
though  we  are  left  in  no  doubt,  from 
the  tone  of  healty  optimism,  based  upon 
adequate  research  and  accurate  knowledge 
which  pervades  this  volume,  that  he  feels 
sure  that  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  still  guides  the  destinies  of 
this  nation. 

Of  the  many  delightful  chapters  in  this 
work — dealing,  as  they  one  and  all  do, 
with  living  political  institutions,  and 
abounding  in  apt  illustrations  drawn  from 
a  mind  richly  stored  with  the  theories  and 
practices  of  government  in  ancient,  me- 
diaeval and  modern  European  states — we 
have  been  most  struck  by  the  masterly 
analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  President  of 
the  TJnited  States,  given  in  Chapter  IV, 
and  by  the  notable  history  of  corpora- 


tions, from  the  days  of  the  Roman  Be- 
public  to  the  present,  narrated  in  Chapter 
VI.  Judge  Baldwin  is  the  first  writer,  so 
far  as  we  know,  who  has  not  only  pointed 
out  the  constant  and  apparently  irreversi- 
ble expansion  of  Presidential  autocracy, 
until  it  has  become  the  most  powerful 
single  legal  institution  in  our  body  politic, 
but  who  has  also  given  the  successive  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  which  have 
placed  the  exercise  of  this  power  abore 
attack,  except  by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion or  by  impeachment.  The  chapter  on 
corporations  is,  in  substance  and  in  au- 
thority of  deliverance,  up  to  the  level  of 
Maine's  tracing  out  of  the  institution  of 
contracts,  though  it  lacks  the  superlative 
literary  skill  of  the  author  of  ''  Ancient 
Law.'' 

On  minor  topics,  such  as  the  treatment 
of  habitual  criminals  and  the  rights  of 
untried  prisoners.  Judge  Baldwin  assumes 
the  attitude  of  a  radical  reformer.  Though 
we  cannot  quarrel  with  his  plan  of  plac- 
ing all  habitual  criminals  under  police 
supervision,  we  strongly  object  to  his  pro- 
posal to  adopt  the  French  method,  even 
though  softened  and  curtailed,  of  cross- 
questioning  untried  prisoners  by  an  Amer- 
ican juge  dHnstruction,  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  author  rightly  observes,  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  appeals  from  verdicts  in 
criminal  cases  is  at  present  carried  to  ab- 
surd lengths. 

We  do  not  like  to  conclude  a  notice  of 
a  volume  which  has  afforded  us  so  much 
pleasure  and  instruction  with  a  note  of 
disapprobation,  but  we  are  in  duty  bound 
to  say  that  Judge  Baldwin  seems  to  us  to 
be  palpably  wanting  in  sympathetic  in- 
sight when  he  discusses  English  institu- 
tions, and  almost  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
depreciate  the  influence  of  great  pre- 
Revolutionary  Englishmen  in  laying  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  splendid 
structure  of  the  United  States  has  been 
erected.     For  example,  in  his  chapter  on 
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American  Jurisprudence  he  leaves  the 
reader  to  suppose  (page  264)  that  Mon- 
tesquieu^s  Esprit  des  Lois  was  a  summary 
of  Continental  thought^  instead  of  its 
being  English  wine  in  French  bottles, 
which  it  really  was.  We  do  not  find 
Blackstone's  name  in  the  index,  and  yet 
the  noble  prose  of  that  great  writer  had  an 
influence  in  forming  the  diction  (to  say 
the  least)  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  well  as 
that  of  nearly  all  the  great  statesmen  and 
lawyers  who  preceded  him.       E.  H.  M. 


"  MORE  NOVELS  YET 


}> 


MR.  RICHARD  WHITEING,  whom 
but  few  will  remember,  in  these 
days  of  rapid  and  constant  production,  as 
the  author  of  that  brilliant  social  satire, 
"  The  Island,*'  has  broken  his  long  silence 
with  admirable  results.  As  in  the  earlier 
book,  so  in  No.  5  John  Street,  the  ap- 
palling selfishness  of  a  high  state  of  civ- 
ilization is  his  theme,  and  he  draws  a  pic- 
ture of  the  yicarious  sufferers  from  what 
we  so  conveniently  call  "  economic  condi- 
tions '^ — an  expression  that  sounds  scien- 
tific and  therefore  soothes  the  uneasy 
conscience — that  will  not  be  readily  for- 
gotten. He  is  serious  in  his  denunciation, 
but  seriousness  alone  does  not  suffice  for  a 
novel  of  this  kind.  Therefore  we  are 
glad  that  he  possesses  the  qualities  that 

No.  5  John  Strkkt.  By  Richard  Whiteing.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  crown  Svo,  $1.50. 
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go  to  the  making  of  a  remarkable  book — 
biting  irony,  a  delightful  sense  of  humor 
and  an  admirable  style — and  that  he  has 
utilized  them  with  excellent  skill  to  em- 
phasize his  righteous  indignation.  A 
polished^  fastidious  artist  to  his  finger- 
tips^ he  maintains  to  the  end  the  balance 
that  alone  can  make  his  message  carry 
far  ;  therefore  his  characters  all  live — the 
apathetic,  helpless,  bovine  victims  in 
the  slums,  as  well  as  the  super-civilized 
ornaments  of  the  West  End.  For  this  is 
a  tale  of  London  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  than 
which  no  better  background  could  have 
been  chosen  for  the  accentuation  of  the 
gulf  that  yawns  between  the  English  up- 
per classes  and  the  poor. 

To  what  extent  should  the  author  rely 
upon  the  collaboration  of  his  reader,  if  at 
all  ?  This  question  is  forcibly  suggested 
by  Miss  Harraden's  much  heralded  book. 
That  it  is  the  result  of  personal  observa- 
tion, that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  photograph  from 
real  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the 
author  has  been  able  only  to  reproduce  as 
faithfully  as  she  could,  what  she  saw  but 
did  not  understand,  leaving  the  labor  of 
interpretation  to  her  audience.  Therefore 
the  "  Fowler "  remains  a  mystery  to  the 
end  of  the  last  chapter,  his  power  unex- 
plained, the  cause  of  his  victim^s  subjuga- 
tion unanalyzed.  The  book's  characters 
are  shadowy,  because  the  psychological 
problem  behind  it  all  was  beyond  the 
author's  powers.  This  limitation  of  her 
analytical  skill  is  painfully  apparent  in 
the  construction  of  the  story.  The  man 
remains  a  puzzle  to  the  reader  until  he  is 
inartistically  explained  in  a  chapter  evi- 
dently introduced  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
the  pages  of  a  somewhat  improbable  diary. 
He  does  not  explain  himself,  because  the 
author  herself  knows  merely  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  certain  influence,  not  its  source 
and  his  method  of  exerting  it.  Still,  the 
book  is  interesting,  because  it  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  new  product  of  civilization — the 
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man  who  preys  upon  woman's  newly 
awakened  intellect,  a  Don  Juan  whose 
conquests  are  of  the  mind  only,  who  finds 
his  pleasure  in  ruining  a  woman's  soul  and 
subjugating  her  individuality.  The  type 
is  readily  understood,  even  in  Miss  Harra- 
den's  incomplete  and  hesitating  presenta- 
tion of  it,  and  this  will  suffice,  we  think, 
to  bring  the  book  success.  The  study, 
with  all  its  glaring  faults  and  weaknesses, 
forms  a  curious  chapter  in  the  new  de- 
velopment of  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 

Mrs.  Atherton's  A  Daughter  of  the  Vine 
is  a  much  elaborated  and  notably  im- 
proved version  of  her  first  novel,  "The 
Randolphs  of  Redwood,"  which  never 
became  known  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  published. 
The  undeniable  skill  with  which  it  is 
written  in  parts  does  not  alleviate  the 
repulsiveness  of  its  subject,  especially  as 
there  is  at  least  one  episode  that  is  inar- 
tistic, because  it  vehemently  belies  the 
characters  of  the  hero  and  heroine  as  they 
have  been  developed  by  the  author  up 
to  that  point.  The  short  closing  chapter  is 
a  regrettable  anti-climax.  The  plot  is  con  - 
cerned  with  the  unfortunate  love  affair 
of  a  girl  whose  mother,  to  be  revenged 
upon  her  father,  mixed  whiskey  with  her 
food  in  her  infancy,  and  made  her  a  con- 
firmed drunkard  ;  the  lover  of  good  work 
will  be  interested  in  the  chapters  describ- 
ing life  in  the  early  days  of  California 
society  in  San  Francisco  and  in  its  summer 
homes,  and  in  the  flashes  of  psychological 
insight  that  make  one  overlook  every 
mistake  Mrs.  Atherton  makes,  and  retain 
his  belief  in  her  great  talent.  She  has 
been  writing  now  for  many  years  with 
inexplicable  unevenness,  always  disap- 
pointing the  high  expectations  whose  ful- 
filment lies  well  within  her  power.  Will 
she  ever  make  her  victory  complete  ? 

It  would  doubtless  be  unfair  to  say  that 
the  thing  that  makes  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  a 
remarkable  figure  in  contemporary  book- 


writing  is  the  paucity  and  superficiality 
of  his  ideas.  Yet,  if  that  ungenerous  com- 
ment of  a  patient  reader  be  accepted  for 
the  moment,  we  must  admit  that  he  would 
deserve  fame,  for  the  making  of  books 
without  ideas  is  a  far  more  difficult 
achievement  than  that  of  making  bricks 
without  straw.  Young  Lives  has  already 
become  a  classic  on  account  of  its  graphic 
description  of  Mr.  Kipling  as  "a  short, 
firmly  built,  clerkly  fellow,  with  a  head 
like  a  billiard  ball  in  need  of  a  shave,  a 
big  brown  moustache  and  enormous  s^^ec- 
tacles,"  not  to  speak  of  that  other  sketch 
— auto-descriptive,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
enemies  say — of  "  a  tall  young  man  with 
a  long,  thin  face,  curtained  on  either  side 
with  enormous  masses  of  black  hair,  like 
a  slip  of  the  young  moon  glimmering 
through  a  pine  wood."  "Here's  rich- 
ness," in  the  appreciative  phrase  of  the 
learned  Wackford  Squeers.  Young  Lives 
tells  us  about  a  young  man  who  would  be 
a  poet,  his  sister,  and  another  young  man 
who  would  be  an  actor  and  marry  the  sis- 
ter— all  of  which  noble  aspirations  were 
frowned  •  upon  by  Philistine  parents, 
wherefore  the  two  young  men  went  up  to 
London  and  triumphed.  Really,  the  tale 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  realities  of 
literary  and  artistic  life.  Mr.  Le  Galli- 
enne poses  as  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Brit- 
ish Philistine,  but  he  sometimes  forgets 
that  there  are  Philistines  in  Bohemia  as 
well  as  in  Philistia.  There  be  many  men 
that  dabble  in  art  who  bear  the  stamp  of 
Brixton  indelible  upon  them. 

Captain  Charles  King,  now  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  service  of  the  country  at 
Manila,  has  for  many  years  held  the  mon- 
opoly of  United  States  army  fiction,  which 
he  has  exploited  with  varying  success. 
Ilis  tales  have  been  written  from  the 
inside,  which  point  of  view  seems  to  differ 
but  little  from  that  of  the  other  side,  as 
is  shown  by  Miss  Brown's  unpretentious 
and  clever  sketch.    "  Civilian  Attache  "  is 
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the  expression  commonly  used  at  the  army 
posts  to  designate  visitors^  and  it  is  the 
simple  love  story  of  a  young  visitor  to  an 
isolated  post  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
that  furnishes  the  romance  of  this  little 
book.  This  is  a  water-color,  not  a  work 
in  oils;  but  for  all  that,  the  order,  routine 
and  healthful  simplicity  of  army  life 
in  times  of  peace  are  exceedingly  well 
sketched,  while  the  different  types  of 
officers  are  drawn  with  telling  lines. 
They  are  all  there — the  older  men  who 
went  through  the  Civil  War,  the  Indian 
fighters,  and  the  young  West  Pointers  who 
envy  them  for  their  active  service.  There 
is  also  a  tiny  little  bit  of  scandal — nothing 
really  serious,  you  know,  but  it  worries  the 
officers'  wives — and  an  adroit  introduc- 
tion of  the  officer,  who,  some  years  ago, 
almost  single-handed  cowed  a  mob  of 
riotous  strikers  at  the  Chicago  railroad 
yards. 

The  story  of  the  Black  Douglas  fills  but 
a  part  of  the  479  pages  of  Mr.  Crockett's 
new  book,  and  even  of  that  part  the  intro- 
ductory chapters  are  unnecessarily  dila- 
tory, and,  truth  to  tell,  rather  dull.  The 
later  pages  of  the  episode,  however,  have  a 
well-sustained  interest.  But  when  the 
story  comes  to  its  close  with  the  death  of 
the  great  Scotch  noble,  Mr.  Crockett  does 
not  end  his  book.  On  the  contrary,  he 
proceeds  to  give  his  readers  an  expurgated 
account  of  the  doings  of  the  infamous 
Gilles  de  Retz,  the  mediaeval  demonolo- 
gist.  The  revolting  story  of  this  monster 
is  not  fit  material  for  a  story,  even  though 
edited  most  vigorously  for  Anglo-Saxon 
consumption.  The  younger  Dumas  made 
this  darkest  blot  on  the  chronicles  of  the 
middle  ages  the  motive  of  one  of  his 
novels,  and  Huysmans  selected  it  as  the 
keynote  of  an  unspeakable  book,  to  which 
he  gave  at  least  an  air  of  pseudo-scientific 
research  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  its  read- 
ing. Mr.  Crockett's  account  is  necessarily 
incomplete,  historically  speaking,  yet  suffi- 


ciently revolting  to  evoke  a  word  of  pro- 
test. If  this  is  the  logical  result  of  the 
development  of  the  "  murder  novel,"  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt.  It  is  understandable 
that  Mr.  Crockett  desired  to  do  something 
"  stronger  "  than  he  had  ever  done  before 
— to  satisfy  the  supposed  desire  of  his 
readers  to  "  sup  full  of  horrors,"  but  if 
this  be  the  case,  we  suspect,  and  hope,  that 
he  has  overshot  his  mark. 

Miss  Anna  Chapih  Ray  is  more  or  less 
in  the  same  plight  as  her  heroine  at  the 
close  of  her  book :  she  has  failed  of  achiev- 
ing success  because  she  was  unable  to  feel 
truly  the  drama  of  her  story.  Each  Life 
Unfulfilled  is  a  creditable  piece  of  work, 
conscientiously  and  painstakingly  done, 
but  it  lacks  the  true  touch  of  life.  Occa- 
sionally the  narrative  rises  to  at  least  a 
fair  measure  of  understanding,  but  it  re- 
mains a  narrative  to  the  end — the  author 
is  never  lost  in  her  characters;  she,  not 
life,  controls  it  all.  These  dramas  of  the 
inner  life  require  so  many  gifts  for  their 
successful  presentation,  that  the  true  effect 
is  rarely  attained,  and  so  we  are  but  mildly 
moved  by  these  pages,  though  they  are 
more  than  fairly  interesting.  We  remain 
at  the  point  whence  the  author  herself  has 
seen  and  chronicled  her  tale,  at  a  little 
distance  from  its  characters,  observers  of 
its  outer  events,  rather  than  sympathizers 
with,  and  participators  in,  their  inner 
meaning. 

M.  Rod  lacks  cheerfulness,  and  he  never 
was  more  lugubrious  than  in  Pastor  Nan- 
(lie's  Young  Wife,  which  is  a  tale  of 
Protestant  France  in  all  its  narrowness, 
for  in  countries  of  mixed  religions  the 
minority  always  makes  itself  uncomfort- 
able with  an  excess  of  piety.  Pastor 
Naudie  is  a  young  widower  with  many 
children  who  marries  a  second  time.  His 
bride  is  a  rich  girl  of  uncertain  moods, 
who  believes  that  she  loves  him,  as  she 
once  believed  that  she  loved  an  English 
tenor — whom,  indeed,  her  guardian  gladly 
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disposes  of  in  this  manner^  which  he  hopes 
will  preclude  possible  future  complica- 
tions. The  pastor  loves  his  wife,  but  fears 
lest  his  love  shall  bring  him  under  '^  the  law 
of  sin/'  The  wife  soon  shows  her  shallow, 
vindictive  nature,  and  ends  by  falling  in 
love  with  an  unwholesome  theological 
student,  who  has  religious  doubts  and  a 
delicate  constitution.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  concerned  with  the  clergyman's 
invertebrate  behavior,  the  reckless  selfish- 
ness of  the  wife,  and  the  weak  attempts  of 
the  student  to  act  in  a  decent  manner. 
The  end  brings  release  to  Pastor  Naudie 
and  a  new  dignity  born  of  suffering. 

A.  Schade  van  Westrum. 


A  GROUP  OF  ESSAYS 

HERE  are  seven  books  about  books 
and  their  writers.  If  any  whilom 
lover  of  literature  finds  that  his  mind 
has  been  too  completely  distracted  from 
the  paths  in  which  it  used  to  wander,  and 
his  attention  too  completely  engrossed  by 
politics  and  business  and  current  affairs, 
he  may  hope  by  pasturing  his  faculties 
for  a  week  on  these  seven  books  to  recover 
tastes  that  are  slipping  away  from  him, 
and  thoughts  and  ideas  which  it  is  profit- 
able to  the  intellect  to  entertain.  In  no 
one  of  these  books  is  there  anything  about 
the  Philippines  or  the  war  with  Spain, 
or  Tammany  Hall,  or  the  rise  in  stocks. 
They  are  all  concerned  with  older  inter- 

A  History  of  English  Romamtioism  in  the  Eiqhtebnth 
Centuby.  By  Henry  A.  Beers.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  12mo, 
$2.00. 

Miscellanies.  By  Austin  Dobson.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
16mo,  $1.25. 

Three  Studies  in  Literature.  By  Levrls  E.  Gates. 
The  Maomillan  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 

In  the  Republic  of  Letters.  By  W.  Macnelle  Dlzon. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Importers,  12mo,  $1.26. 

LrrsRARY  Ldungs.  By  Richard  Burton.  Copeland  & 
Day,  8vo,  $1.26. 

Among  My  Books.  By  Augustine  Birrell.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  16mo,  $1.50. 


ests ;  with  some  writers  who  are  dead, 
with  some  books  that  are  dead,  but  alfio 
with  living  writers  and  books  that  are  still 
alive. 

The  biggest  and  most  deliberately   in- 
structive book  of  the  group  is  Professor 
Ilenry  A.  Beers'  Hisiory  of  English  Ro- 
manticism in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
reader  whose  notion  of  what  English  ro- 
manticism was  or  is,  is  vague,  need  not,  for 
that  reason,  suppose  that  Professor  Beers* 
book  was  not  written  for  him  or  will  not  in- 
terest him.   It  is  precisely  for  him  and  his 
fellows  that  it  was  written,  for  its  sub- 
stance   consists    of  a  series  of    lectures 
given  by  its  author  in  elective  courses 
in  Yale  College.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  assembling  of  these  lectures,  or  the 
substance  of  them,  between  covers,  may 
not  take  them  out  of  use  as  instruments 
of  collegiate  instruction,  but  rather  en- 
large their  field,  for  they  are  interesting 
enough  to  make  one  look  back  with  envy 
to  the  time  of  life  when  to  accumulate 
literary  erudition  of  this  sort  counts  as 
part  of  the  day's  work,  and  not  as  a  priv- 
ilege surreptitiously  enjoyed  in  the  inter- 
vals of  labor.    The  dust  is  pretty  thick 
on  some  of  the  eighteenth-century  books 
which  Professor  Beers  takes  down,  and 
the  average  contemporary  reader  is  much 
more  likely  to  know  of  them  by  hearsay 
than  by  personal  inspection.    Professor 
Beers  saves  him  many  sneezes  and  some 
yawns,  and  helps  him,  if  not  to  know  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  least 
to  know  about  it.    Who  was  Warton  and 
what  was  his  school  ?    If  by  any  chance 
you  don't  know,  you  may  learn  from  this 
book.    And    about  the   Miltonic  group, 
too,  the  landscape  poets,  the  Spencerians 
and  the  Augustans,  the   Gothic   revival, 
Percy  and  the  ballads,  Ossian,  Chatter- 
ton,  and  the  later  writers  who  showed  the 
influence    of    Germany.     What    authors 
write  is  not  so    much  what  they  have 
in  mind  as  what  is  in  the  air.     Professor 
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Beers'  discourse  concerns  what  literary 
influences  and  inspirations  were  in  the  air 
at  different  periods  of  the  last  century, 
and  where  they  came  from,  and  what  re- 
sults ensued. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  a  favorite 
stamping-ground  of  Austin  Dobson,  and 
his  new  volume  of  Miscellanies  is  largely 
concerned  with  its  characters  and  locali- 
ties. He  has  made  a  pleasant,  gossiping 
book,  which  starts  with  an  essay  on  Gold- 
smith and  his  plays  and  winds  up  with  a 
discourse  about  the  adventures  of  a  book, 
to  wit:  the  Memoirs  of  Jean  Marteilhe  of 
Bergerac,  French  Protestant,  condemned 
to  the  galleys  on  account  of  his  religion, 
which  memoirs  Goldsmith  translated  into 
English.  The  book  has  lived  and  is 
known  in  our  day  and  country  as  "  The 
Huguenot  Galley  Slave."  Erudition — 
literary,  antiquarian,  artistic — ^leaks  out 
of  Mr.  Dobson  at  every  turn,  but  it  is 
never  dry.  He  is  always  readable,  and 
sympathetic  with  his  subject  whether  it  is 
Old  Whitehall,  or  Changes  at  Charing 
Cross,  or  BoswelFs  Predecessors,  or  the 
Latest  Life  of  Steele.  Here  is  an  essay 
from  him  on  John  Gay,  one  on  "  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield";  one  on  Leicester  Fields. 

In  Three  Studies  in  Literature  by  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  E.  Gates,  of  Harvard,  we  come 
a  step  nearer  to  contemporary  times.  He 
comes  over  the  threshold  into  the  present 
century  in  an  essay  on  Francis  Jeffrey, 
which  includes  a  lively  account  of  the 
starting  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  and 
many  interesting  details  of  its  success  and 
management.  There  was  a  group  of  six- 
teenth-century men  to  which  Shakespeare 
belonged,  and  a  group  of  seventeenth-cen- 
tury men  of  which  Johnson  was  the  cen- 
tre. With  the  first  the  imagination  loves 
to  linger,  and  the  second  we  know  by 
heart.  The  nineteenth  century  has  pro- 
duced several  rather  notable  groups,  but 
the  one  that  is  associated  with  Jeffrey 
and  the  Edinburgh  Beview  stills  hold  its 


own  with  any  of  them.    Sydney  Smith 
and  Macaulay  belonged  to  it,  and  Broug- 
ham and  Francis  Horner,  while  many 
other  men  of  note  were  attached  to  it  by 
slenderer  ties.      Professor  Gates   points 
out  that  the  Edinburgh  succeeded  not  so 
much  as  a  magazine  in  which  books  were 
reviewed,  as  because  ii  came  at  a  time 
when  a  vehicle  was  needed  in  which  quali- 
fied men  could  express  their  own  opinions 
on  matters  of  public  interest.    What  Jef- 
frey or  Macaulay  or  Horner  or  Sydney 
Smith  had  on  their  minds  came  out  in  that 
Review,  and  a  chief  office  of  the  books 
that  might  be  sent  to  them  to  consider 
was  to  provoke  their  own  utterances.  The 
literary  influence  of  the  Review  was  pro- 
digious, but  it  was  only  one  branch  of  a 
power  that  touched  all  important  contem- 
porary concerns.    When  the  Edinburgh 
was  started  able  men  in  England  and 
Scotland  were  shy  of  writing  for  current 
periodicals,  and  well    they  might    have 
een,  for  the  pay  was  small  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  service    were    humiliating. 
But  the    success  of   Jeffrey's  magazine 
changed  all  that.    When  the  booksellers 
had  been  used  for  fifty  years  to  pay  their 
hacks  two  guineas  a  sheet  of  sixteen  pages, 
and  to  dictate  opinions  to  them,  the  Edin- 
burgh at  the  start  make  ten  guineas  a 
sheet  its  minimum  rate,  soon  raised  it  to 
sixteen  guineas,  and  paid  its  best  writers 
twenty  and  twenty-five  guineas,  or  more. 
And  as  there  was  no  bookseller  in  control 
of  the  Edinburgh  its  writers  were  in  no 
way  cramped  by  considerations  of  trade. 
From  the  day  of  its  birth  in  October, 
1802,  it  was  an  astonishing  success.    In 
six  years  its  subscription  list  was  9,000; 
and  by  1813  it  was  12,000,  while  the  cir- 
culation of  the  London  Times  was  still 
less  than  8,000. 

The  other  "studies"  in  the  book  are  on 
Newman  as  a  prose  writer  and  on  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  and  both  are  interesting  and 
valuable. 
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The  contemporary  essayist  who  con- 
cerns himself  with  literature  seems  neces- 
sarily to  pay  his  respects  to  Matthew 
Arnold.  Not  one  of  the  seven  books 
which  are  now  on  the  table  fails  of  at 
least  a  quotation  from  him.  A  discourse 
upon  his  poetry  is  the  leading  essay  in 
Professor  W.  Macneile  Dixon's  In  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  Mr.  Dixon  is  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Mason  College,  Bir- 
mingham. In  this  volume  he  upholds 
George  Meredith  as  a  poet  and  scolds 
him  a  good  deal  as  a  writer  of  prose.  But 
his  fault-finding  with  the  style  of  some  of 
the  novels  rather  emphasizes.than  detracts 
from  his  vast  admiration  for  Meredith  as 
a  writer  and  his  delight  in  him,  style  and 
ally  which  latter,  he  says,  has  at  its  best 
the  elasticity  of  steel  with  its  strength. 
He  also  discourses  at  some  length  on  the 
poetry  of  the  De  Veres  (Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere  and  his  son  of  the  same  name),  whose 
exploits  in  the  Muse's  service  are  probably 
even  less  familiar  to  the  average  reader 
than  those  of  George  Meredith.  The 
Bomantic  Bevival  is  the  subject  of  an- 
other essay,  in  which  he  takes  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  period  to  which  Professor 
Beers  has  devoted  a  book. 

Eichard  Burton,  in  Literary  Likings, 
brings  us  into  our  own  day  and  genera- 
tion by  an  opening  discourse  about  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  with  allusions  here 
and  there  throughout  this  book  to  such 
ccDvals  as  Kipling  and  Meredith,  Lang 
and  Brander  Matthews,  Howells  and 
James.  These  essays — there  are  twenty- 
one  of  them — have  nearly  all  been  pub- 
lished in  American  magazines,  and  possess 
the  qualities  which  we  are  used  to  find  in 
our  periodical  literature.  They  have  the 
American  setting  and  the  American  point 
of  view,  and  none  of  them  is  hard  reading. 
One  is  devoted  to  Henry  Howard  Brow- 
nell,  of  Connecticut,  "A  Battle  Lau- 
reate," who  wrote  some  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Civil  War,  a  part  of  which  he  saw  as 


ensign  aboard  Admiral  Farragut's  flag- 
ship, "  Hartford."  Writing  about  Amer- 
ican English,  Mr.  Burton  recommends  us 
to  use  the  broad  a,  in  spite  of  its  being  Brit- 
ish, because  it  sounds  better,  and  because 
there  are  other  good  reasons  for  preferring 
it.  He  speaks  gratefully  of  Washington 
Irving's  services  to  American  Literature. 
He  discourses  in  four  essays  on  Old  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  and  in  three  on  Phases  of  Fic- 
tion. He  talks  of  Renaissance  pictures  in 
Browning's  Poetry,  and  Ideals  in  Amer- 
ican Literature.  He  compares  Bjornsen, 
Daudet  and  James,  and  he  treats  of  Per- 
manent Types  in  Fiction.  He  does  not 
speak  the  last  word  on  any  subject,  but  on 
many  his  speech  is  apt,  and  furnished  out 
of  a  well  stored  mind. 

A  variety  of  subjects  wider  even  than 
we  get  from  Mr.  Burton  is  offered  by  Mr. 
H.  D.  Trail,  the  editor  of  Literature,  in  a 
volume  to  which  he  furnishes  the  preface. 
When  Literature  was  started  a  year  or  two 
ago,  it  had  in  each  number,  and  still  has,  a 
short  signed  essay  on  a  literary  subject  by 
some  well-known  writer.  Among  My  Boohs 
is  the  headline  under  which  these  essays 
have  appeared,  and  is  the  title  of  this  volume 
in  which  twenty-one  of  them  have  been 
gathered.  Each  is  by  a  different  writer,  and 
each  is  about  fifteen  hundred  words  long. 
Gold  win  Smith  writes  of  "  American  His- 
tories," Augustine  Birrell  contributes  "  A 
Colloquy  on  Criticism,"  Professor  Ma- 
haffy  writes  "  Thoughts  on  Style,"  and 
there  is  "  Bysshe:  A  Dialogue,"  by  John 
Oliver  Hobbes, "  History  as  It  Is  Written," 
by  Andrew  Lang,  and  so  on.  The  result 
is  entertaining  rather  than  edifying;  a 
newspaperish  book,  as  one  might  expect, 
but  its  leaders  are  by  deft  hands,  and  good 
of  their  kind.  It  is  a  better  book  to  read 
in  the  street  cars,  or  on  the  railway,  than 
one  usually  finds  for  that  use. 

Augustine  Birrell,  so  well  known  as  a 
delightful  essayist,  is  a  lawyer,  too — 
enough  of  a  lawyer,  at  least,  to  be  Quain 
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Professor  of  Law  at  University  College, 
London.  Of  eighteen  lectures  on  the 
general  subject  of  copyright,  which  he 
delivered  there  a  year  ago,  seven  have 
contributed  their  substance  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  volume  on  the  Law  and  History 
of  Copyright.  Even  when  Mr.  Birrell 
lectures  on  law  he  cannot  break  himself 
of  the  habit  of  giving  entertainment. 
The  seven  lectures  (which  he  says  were 
the  most  popular  of  the  series),  with  their 
introduction,  are  all  readable  and  even 
amusing;  and,  of  course,  we  can  rely  with 
confidence  on  their  being  exact  as  to  fact 
and  trustworthy  as-  to  law.  One  may  gain 
from  them  valuable  knowledge  as  to  what 
the  law  of  copyright  ought  to  be,  as  well 
as  about  what  it  has  been  in  time  past, 
and  how  in  various  countries  it  came  to 
be  what  it  is.  E.  S.  Martin. 


TALES  OP  THE  PIONEERS 

THE  romance  of  the  Wild  West  grows 
in  strength  as  the  early  days  of  the 
Indian,  the  trapper,  the  scout  and  the 
immigrant  recede  farther  into  the  past. 
In  fiction  it  was  long  a  fruitful  field  of 
exploitation  for  many  men  of  greatly  vary- 
ing gifts — from  Cooper  (who  may  be  clas- 
sified with  them  so  far  as  subject  is 
concerned),  Mayne  Reid  and  Gustavo 
Aimard,  to  the  scribblers  of  dime  novels. 
Of  late,  however,  the  historian  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  novelist,  and  in  the  event 
the  romance  has  been  proved  real,  and  the 
romancer  erring,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of 
conservatism.  It  is  well  that  the  history 
of  the  West  that  is  past  is  being  written 
by  those  who  witnessed  its  growth  and 
changes,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  they 
almost  invariably  prove  to  be  possessed 
of  enough  literary  talent  to  write  that  his- 
tory well.   Beside  the  "Story  of  the  West" 

Thb  Great  Salt  Lakb  Trail.  By  Colonel  Henry  In- 
man  and  Colonel  William  F.  Cody.  lUuHtrated  by  F. 
Colburn  Clarke.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  8vo,  $3.50. 


series,  now  in  course  of  publication,  which 
will  embrace  all  phases  and  types  of  the 
great  movement,  there  are  published  from 
time  to  time  independent  works  full  of  in- 
formation and  the  spirit  of  romance  that, 
whatever  its  guise  or  period,  invariably 
charms  healthy  men  and  women. 

Among  the  most  successful  of  the  latter 
books,  of  late,  was  Col.  Henry  Inman's 
"The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail"  to  which  he 
has  now  added,  with  the  collaboration  of 
Col.  William  F.  Cody,  a  history  of  The  Great 
Salt  Lake  Trail,  These  two  trails  were 
unquestionably  the  most  important  ones 
of  the  seven  historic  highways  crossing 
the  great  plains.  The  Salt  Lake  route 
was  followed  by  the  Mormons  -on  their 
wearisome  pilgrimage  to  the  desert  that 
they  transformed  into  a  garden  ;  the 
overland  stage  lumbered  along  its  waste 
of  sage  brush  and  alkali  dust;  and  the 
pony  express  thundered  over  its  miles  of 
dreary  desert.  Finally,  the  Indians  made 
their  raids  there  from  the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  the  white  man  to  the  Custer 
massacre,  pillaging,  burning  and  killing 
all  upon  their  path. 

These  different  phases  of  the  romance, 
which  was  such  stern  reality  less  than 
half  a  century  ago,  are  described  by  our 
two  authors  with  spirit  and  evident  truth- 
fulness. Beginning  with  accounts  of  the 
earliest  explorers  of  the  region,  they  tell 
successively  of  the  trading-posts  of  the 
fur  companies,  the  hegira  of  the  Mormons, 
and  then  of  the  advent  of  the  immigrant 
and  the  gradual  settling  of  the  country, 
with  many  reminiscences  of  famous  scouts, 
Indian  fighters,  settlers,  hunts  and  battles. 
Colonel  Cody,  who  passed  the  early  years 
of  his  life  on  the  trail,  contributes  his 
reminiscences,  and  there  are  several  chap- 
ters of  interesting  Indian  folk-lore. 

The  book,  though  a  historic  document, 
is  as  entertaining  as  a  romance,  and  not 
the  least  of  its  many  merits  is  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  its  authors'  "  literary  method." 
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They  are,  of  course,  under  great  obliga- 
tion to  earlier  writers  and  books,  from 
Washington  Irving  and  his  "Astoria" 
downward,  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
readableness  of  their  work,  especially  as 
many  of  their  sources  are  almost  forgotten 
or  hard  to  obtain.  It  abounds,  moreover, 
in  good  stories — ^such  as  that  of  the 
Indian  chief,  who,  resolved  to  obtain 
whiskey  by  any  means  at  his  command, 
proposed  to  a  trading-post  agent  to 
"swap"  his  daughter  for  a  barrel  of 
the  liquor,  declaring  solemnly  that  the 
Great  Spirit  had  put  the  thought  into  his 
mind  to  make  them  both  his  children  ; 
and  of  another  chief,  who,  upon  listening 
to  a  missionary's  exposition  of  the  story  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, said :  "  Who  were  they  who  killed 
the  very  good  man  of  whom  my  white 
brother  tells  us  ?  None  of  them  were  red 
men !  The  red  man  will  die  for  his  friends 
— he  will  not  kill  them.  Let  my  pale  face 
brother  talk  to  the  white  man.  His  own 
people — ^they  are  very  bad.  Would  my 
brother  do  us  good  ?  Then  let  him  tell 
us  how  to  make  powder." 


"MY  NEIGHBOR" 

JI^ORKINQMEWS  INSURANCE, 
by  William  Franklin  Willoughby, 
is  an  invaluable  text-book  on  a  complicated 
subject  of  daily  increasing  importance. 
In  spite  of  the  protestations  of  those 
demagogues  who  are  constantly  trying  to 
persuade  the  multitude  that  we  ought  to 
be  a  law  unto  ourselves,  one  of  the  best 
evidences  of  our  political  healthiness  is 
our  growing  tendency  to  take  to  heart  the 
lessons  taught  by  hard  experience  to  the 
older  and  less  fortunate  communities  of 
Europe.  We  have  hitherto  been  blessed 
with  such  ample  room  for  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding population,  with  such  an  unex- 

WoRKiNQM KN'8  Insurjlnoe.    By  William  Franklin  Wil- 
loughby.   T  .  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  12  mo.  $1.76. 


hausted  and  fruitful  soil,  with  such  great 
natural  gifts  of  mechanical  inventive- 
ness, and  with  such  an  amount  of  individ- 
ual productive  energy,  that  our  national 
thrift,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  due  to  per- 
sonal ambition,  rather  than  to  the  fear  of 
poverty.  We  have  never  had  to  suffer 
the  pangs  of  chronic  semi-starvation,  as 
Taine  shows  was  the  case  with  the  great 
bulk  of  the  French  peasantry  before  the 
Revolution ;  we  have  had  no  Thirty  Years' 
war  to  retard  our  economic  development 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  as  the  Ger- 
mans have  had  ;  and  we  have  been  spared 
the  horrors  of  a  sudden  economic  revolu- 
tion among  a  fixed  and  thickly  settled 
population,  such  as  was  seen  in  England 
when  the  cottage  artisan  was  turned  into 
the  factory  hand. 

Yet  we  are  as  much  the  victims  and 
the  followers  of  the  "  Zeit-geist,"  as  the 
French,  the  Germans  or  the  English.  We 
cannot  hold  back,  if  we  would,  when  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  are  meet- 
ing in  the  strife  of  industrial  competition  ; 
neither  tariff-walls,  nor  a  prolific  soil,  nor 
accumulated  wealth,  can  guard  us,  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  nation,  from  having  to 
take  our  part  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. The  day  is  fast  coming,  if  it  has 
not  already  arrived,  when  our  surplus 
energy  and  wealth  must  be  expressed  in 
manufactures  to  be  sold  in  competition 
with  those  of  Europe,  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  present  standard  of  comfort.  But 
as  soon  as  we  have  to  sell  our  productions 
at  auctioneers'  prices,  the  stress  of  univer- 
sal competition  will  be  upon  us.  That 
we  shall  excel  in  this  struggle  for  many  a 
generation  to  come,  by  reason  of  our 
genius  for  wholesale  production  and  our 
faculty  for  industrial  organization,  we 
make  no  manner  of  doubt.  At  the  same 
time,  our  margin  of  profit  will  be  derived 
from  our  superior  skill,  and  not,  as  hith- 
erto, from  the  exploitation  of  recently 
discovered  fallow  ground.     The  result  of 
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this  change  must  ineTitably  be  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  condition  of  the  working- 
men  of  the  new  world  to  that  of  the  old. 
Ambitious  thrift  will  then  be  replaced  by 
calculated  provision  against  accidents^  sick- 
ness, old  age  and  want  of  employment. 

We  have  been  giving  the  current  of  our 
own  thoughts,  after  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby's  book,  rather  than  a  rSsumS  of 
what  he  says.  Indeed  the  author  merits 
the  highest  commendation  for  having 
stuck  so  closely  to  his  text,  thereby  mak- 
ing his  work  full  of  suggestiveness  to  those 
who  take  any  interest  in^his  subject.  He 
gives  us  an  adequate  and  pointed  survey 
of  the  compulsory  and  non-compulsory 
systems  of  state  workingmen's  insurance 
in  force  in  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe,  followed  by  an  equally  good  ac- 
count of  the  purely  voluntary  system 
which  prevails  in  Great  -  Britain.  Each 
separate  system  is  thoroughly  analyzed, 
and  examined  by  the  canons  of  sound  in- 
surance. The  author  is  careful  to  point  out 
that  the  doctrine  of  making  compensation 
for  injuries  to  workingmen  an  absolute 
charge  on  employers  is  now  accepted  and 
proclaimed  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
while  it  has  as  yet  gained  no  such  general 
acceptance  with  us.  The  railroad  em- 
ployees^ relief  associations  of  the  United 
States  are  examined  with  sufficient  ful- 
ness, and  the  plan  adopted  by  some  of  the 
companies  of  denying  relief  benefits  to 
those  who  elect  to  sue  for  compensation 
for  injuries,  is  severely  and  properly  criti- 
cized. The  insurance  methods  of  three 
of  the  strongest  labor  organizations — the 
Cigarmakers'  International  Union,  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
— are  also  analyzed  and  their  advantages 
and  defects  pointed  out.  The  volume 
closes  with  a  critical  review  of  the  whole 
subject,  an  appendix  dealing  with  insur- 
ance against  unemployment,  and  a  biblio- 
graphical note. 


THE  PERSIAN  AT  HOME 

MISS  SYKES'S  book  is  not  merely 
the  record  of  a  trip  on  horseback 
through  the  "  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Sun,"  as  its  title  would  seem  to  indicate. 
She  resided  there  for  some  time,  "  keeping 
house"  for  her  brother,  Captain  Moles- 
worth  Sykes,  Her  British  Majesty's  con- 
sul in  the  districts  of  Kerman  and  Balu- 
chistan, and  accompanying  the  boundary 
commission  appointed  to  fix  the  frontier 
between  British  and  Persian  Baluchistan. 
Her  account  of  things  Persian  is  full  of 
interest,  though  we  are  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  her  happy  knack  of  conveying 
information — with  which  her  pages  are 
packed — ^is  the  result  of  an  unconscious 
gift,  or  of  the  tedious  hard  writing  that 
makes  easy  reading.  However  that  may 
be,  her  book  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
those  in  search  of  information  regarding 
the  country  and  the  people.  It  is  not  sta- 
tistical, economical  or  scientific;  it  deals 
with  daily  life  and  conditions,  but  the 
pen-pictures,  whether  of  men  and  women, 
places  or  customs,  are  so  clear  and  sharply 
defined,  that  they  acquire  a  permanent 
value.  Of  course,  the  author  saw  more 
of  the  women  of  the  country  than  all  the 
men  who  ever  will  visit  it  could  do,  and 
her  accounts  of  its  domestic  economy  are 
amusing,  though  not  altogether  new,  as 
the  Oriental  servant  has  been  found  out 
in  his  bland  sins  long  ere  now.  But,  un- 
like his  Indian  confrere,  the  Persian  ser- 
vant never  displays  the  slightest  attach- 
ment to  his  master,  who  exists  in  his  eyes 
only  to  be  robbed.  Her  brother's  official 
position  brought  Miss  Sykes  into  contact 
with  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Shah's 
government  and  their  ladies,  and  of  them, 
too,  she  gives  excellent  sketches.  Alto- 
gether she  looks  back  upon  her  sojourn  in 
Persia  as  a  pleasant  experience,  and  those 
who  read  her  book  will  fully  agree  with  her. 

Throuoh  PKRaiA  ON  A  Stde  Saddlr.    By  Ella  C.  Sykes. 
niustrated.    J.  6.  Llppincott  Co.,  8vo,  $4.50. 


BOOKS   OF  VARIED   INTEREST 


j4FRICA  in  ths  Nineteenth  Century,  by 
Edgar  Sanderson,  M.  A.,  is  a  useful 
volume,  the  scope  of  which  is  indicated  by 
its  title.  The  author,  by  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  history  and  geography,  contrives 
to  give  us,  within  the  compass  of  325 
clearly  printed  crown  8vo  pages,  a  good 
view  of  how  different  sections  of  the 
"  Dark  Continent  *'  have  been  opened  up 
to  European  settlement  or  control,  to- 
gether with  a  similiar  concise  account  of 
Abyssinia,  Morocco  and  Tripolis,  which 
are  still  independent  countries.  The 
method  of  arranging  such  a  mass  of  ma- 
terial, involving  as  it  does  so  many  complex 
interests  and  different  territories,  must  al- 
ways be  open  to  criticism,  but  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Sanderson,  having  in  view  the 
wants  of  readers  uninstructed  in  African 
affairs,  has  chosen  the  best  that  offered  it- 
self. He  begins  with  a  sketch  of  Egyp- 
tian history  from  the  rise  of  Mahomet 
Ali  early  in  the  century  to  the  disposition 
of  Ismail  in  1878.  He  then  turns  to  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  including  in  this  ac- 
count the  rise  of  the  two  Boer  Republics, 
the  Kaffir  and  Zulu  wars,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  interest  down  to  1875.  Then  fol- 
lows the  French  conquests  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  with  a  graphic  and  animated  ac- 
count of  the  heroic  struggles  of  Abd-el- 
Kadr,  whom  the  author  aptly  compares 
with  Saladin  and  Schamyl.  The  history 
of  the  Dutch  control  in  Egypt,  Arabi's 
rebellion,  British  intervention,  and  the 
loss  and  reconquest  of  the  Soudan  are 
next  given  at  some  length,  after  which  we 
have  a  short  but  admirable  account  of 
Abyssinia.  The  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  famous  partition  of 
Africa  among  the  Eurpean  powers  between 
1884  and  1890,  and  to  bringing  up  to  date 
the  various  threads  of  the  narrative.  One 
understands  better,  after  the  inevitable 


comparisons  here  suggested,  why  the 
French  and  Germans  are  so  envious  of 
British  prosperity  in  Africa.  Algeria, 
after  seventy  years'  occupation,  stiU  costs 
the  French  taxpayers  over  $4,000,000  a 
year,  while  Egypt,  after  fifteen  years- 
British  occupation,  has  an  annual  surplus 
of  13,500,000.  In  1,000,000  square  miles 
of  German  territory  in  Africa,  exactly  452 
non-official  white  subjects  of  the  Kaiser 
reside,  at  a  cost  in  taxation  to  the  home 
government  of  about  $4,000  per  head. 
[Scribners,  Importers,  8vo,  $1.75.] 

M.  Gaston  Boissier,  in  his  Roman  Africa: 
ArchcBological  Walks  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  has  given  us  one  of  those  charming 
and  graphic  accounts,  which  seem  to  be 
the  almost  exclusive  gift  of  French  waters, 
of  a  great  enterprise  of  Latin  colonization 
and  dominion.  Although  we  are  not 
troubled  with  chronological  or  genealogi- 
cal tables,  or  with  lists  of  successful  and 
unsuccessful  generals  and  administrators, 
we  have  re-created  for  our  benefit  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  the  alternate  prodigality 
and  parsimony  of  nature,  the  races  of  men 
and  the  permanent  attributes  of  atmos- 
phere and  landscape  which  marked  Boman 
rule  in  the  north  of  Africa  from  the  fall  of 
Phoenician  Carthage  until  the  settlement 
of  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era,  a  period  covering  about  600  years, 
M.  Boissier  has  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  the  aboriginal  and  chief  race  of  North 
Africa,  excluding  Egypt,  is  identical  with 
the  Berbers  of  the  present  day,  and  that 
although  Phoenicians,  Eomans,  Byzan- 
tines, Saracens  and  Turks  have  at  various 
times  made  settlements  along  the  coast, 
and  sometimes  held  considerable  portions 
of  the  interior  in  subjection,  the  visiting 
races  have  ultimately  been  absorbed  by 
the  permanent  stock.  At  the  same  time 
he  also  proves  that  the  Berbers,  by  what- 
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ever  name  they  may  be  locally  called,  are 
capable  of  attaining  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  civilization  than  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  display  for  the  past 
1200  years.  The  volume  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Arabella  Ward,  who 
has  added  many  useful  notes  at  the  end 
of  the  author's  chapters.  There  are  four 
n^aps,  or  rather  plans,  two  being  devoted 
to  Carthage  and  two  to  Timegad,  but  a 
map  of  Northwest  Africa  with  ancient 
and  modern  names  is  lacking,  though 
badly  needed.   [Putnams,  8vo,  iH.75.] 

Mr.  Walter  Scott  Perry's  Egypt:  the 
Land  of  the  Temple  Builders^  is  intended, 
primarily,  for  students  and  teachers  of 
art  history.  It  gives  a  fairly  good  survey 
of  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  text 
being  illustrated  though  not  elucidated  by 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  il- 
lustrations. The  origin  and  development 
of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting  and  decoration  are  dis- 
cussed in  successive  chapters,  the  author 
furnishing  the  information  regarding  the 
country's  civilization,  religion,  life  and 
customs  required  for  a  full  understanding 
of  the  monuments  of  its  art.  The  record 
of  that  art  begins  with  the  great  pyramids 
of  Gizeh,  belonging  to  the  IVth  dynasty, 
whence  it  is  a  great  step  to  the  XVIIIth 
and  XXIst  dynasties,  under  which  were 
erected  the  wonderful  temples  at  Thebes, 
Karnak,  Kurnah,  Abydos,  Luxor,  etc.  It 
was  at  Thebes,  by  the  way,  that  the  late 
Dr.  Georg  Ebers  discovered  the  "  Ebers 
Papyrus  "  which  established  his  name  as 
an  Egyptologist.  The  decay  of  Egyptian 
art  began,  however,  already  under  Rameses 
III  of  the  XXth  dynasty,  when  originality 
gave  way  to  traditional  treatment.  Mr. 
Perry's  book  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
fine  illustrations.  [The  Prang  Educa- 
tional Co.,  12.00.] 

The  War  in  the  Peninsula,  by  Alexan- 
der Innes  Shand,  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  admirable  "  Events  of  Our  Own 


Time  "  series.  As  it  happens,  we  are  able 
to  compare  the  present  volume  with  sev- 
eral of  its  predecessors,  from  which  it 
shows  no  falling  off  either  in  interest  or 
in  carefulness  of  treatment.  We  may 
perhaps  be  permitted,  in  passing,  to  com- 
mend  every  work  in  this  series  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  may  wish  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  many  of  the 
most  important  historical  developments 
or  events  of  the  present  century,  with  the 
certainty  of  having  facts  accurately  yet 
simply  told,  and  with  the  assurance  that 
all  the  writers  are  competent  men  who 
have  given  suflBcient  time  to  their  re- 
spective subjects  to  do  them  justice.  In 
the  volume  at  present  before  us,  Mr.  Shand 
has  assumed  a  convincing  moderation  of 
tone  in  narrating  the  astounding  feats 
performed  by  British  soldiers  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  chiefly  under  the  direction 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  While  he 
avoids  the  details  of  battles  and  armies, 
which  the  professional  soldier  can  easily 
find  elsewhere,  he  gives  a  clear  outline  of 
the  tactics  in  every  important  engage- 
ment. He  makes  no  attempt  to  slur  over 
the  excesses  of  the  British  troops  after 
the  storming  of  Badajoz  or  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  though  he  uses  no  fiorid  rhe- 
toric in  describing  six  years'  hard  fight- 
ing against  French  veterans  with  a  uni- 
form success  analogous  to  that  of  Csesar's 
campaigns  in  Gaul.  We  gain  in  these 
pages  the  true  measure  of  Wellington's 
greatness,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  general 
commanding  armies  in  the  field.  He  was 
as  alert  to  repair  his  own  mistakes  as  he 
was  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  those  of 
his  adversaries,  as  his  successive  victories 
over  Massena,  Ney,  Marmont,  Jourdan 
and  Scoult  amply  prove.  Mr.  Shand  gives 
due  praise  to  Scoult  and  Suchet  as  the 
ablest  of  Napoleon's  soldiers  who  held  in- 
dependent commands  in  the  Peninsula. 
He  does  not  mince  matters  in  referring  to 
the  incapacity  or  venality  of  the  Spanish 
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generals,  or  to  the  insubordination  and  cal- 
lous cruelty  of  Spanish  soldiers  of  all  ranks. 
Both  officers  and  men  in  our  own  armies 
now  occupying  former  Spanish  colonies, 
being  in  a  position  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  British  ninety  years  ago  in 
Spain  itself,  may  gain  much  information 
which  will  be  of  use  to  them,  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  Spanish  character  as  it  is 
clearly  depicted  in  this  volume.  [Scrib- 
ners.  Importers,  8vo,  $1.75.] 

In  selecting  Dr.  A.  Lockhart  Gillespie 
to  write  The  Natural  History  of  Diges- 
tion toT  the  Contemporary  Science  Series, 
the  editor,  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  has  given 
us  another  example  of  his  usual  good 
judgment  in  such  matters.  There  are 
not  many  men  in  the  world  whose  knowl- 
edge of  comparative  physiology  and  mi- 
nute anatomy,  and  of  dietetics  and  thera- 
peutics, is  at  once  sufficiently  wide  and 
sufficiently  accurate  to  attempt  such  a 
work  without  the  risk  of  uneven  treat- 
ment in  the  numerous  matters  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  volume, 
but  Dr.  Gillespie  seems  to  be  one  of  these. 
Not  only  has  he  made  a  skilful  compila- 
tion of  existing  knowledge  on  the  diges- 
tive processes  and  apparatus  of  plants  and 
animals,  giving  abundant  references  to 
original  sources  of  information,  but  he 
has  also  embodied  many  results  of  his 
own  experiments  in  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Edinburgh.  He  mentions, 
among  other  very  recent  observations,  an 
ingenius  method  of  following  the  steps  of 
gastric  digestion.  This  has  been  done, 
it  appears,  by  mixing  small  quantities  of 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  with  the  food  of 
dogs,  and  then  watching  the  opaque  spots 
produced  by  the  metal  by  means  of  the 
X-rays.  On  the  difficult  and  perplexing 
subject  of  unorganized  ferments,  the  au- 
thor throws  all  the  light  possible,  without 
tlicorizing  too  much.  His  account  of  the 
dietetic  effect  of  alcohol  is  the  clearest  we 


ever  remember  to  have  read,  and,  al- 
though he  gives  no  encouragement  to  in- 
temperance, he  is  without  fear  of  teeto- 
tal fanatics  in  defining  the  province  of  its 
usefulness.  He  has  a  convenient  habit  of 
summarizing  every  branch  of  his  subject 
in  adequate  tables.  For  students  of  bi- 
ology, who  may  be  in  need  of  a  concrete 
text  book,  or  for  physicians  who  may 
wish  to  brush  up  their  knowledge  of  the 
physiology  of  digestion  without  having  to 
resort  to  the  large  systematic  treatises, 
che  present  volume  ought  to  have  a  high 
value.  The  book  is  well  illustrated, 
many  of  the  cuts  being  taken  by  permis- 
sion from  Quain  and  other  standard  au- 
thorities. There  is  also  a  very  satisfac- 
tory index.  [Scribners,  Importers,  12mo, 
11.25.] 

Even  the  most  casual  observer  of  the 
ways  of  animals  would  hardly  deny  their 
possession  of  mental  faculties  that,  if  not 
entitled  to  be  classified  in  terms  applied 
to  the  human  animal,  are,  to  say  the 
least,  exceedingly  difficult  to  account 
for  on  the  old  theory  of  animal  in- 
stinct. Certain  psychic  manifestations, 
plainly  based  upon  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  cause  and  effect,  are  as  evi- 
dent in  the  conduct  of  our  familiar  friend, 
the  dog,  as  in  that  of  a  child  whose  unfold- 
ing mind  is  such  a  cause  of  wonder  and 
surprise.  Modern  science  applies  the  same 
methods  to  the  investigation  of  mind  in 
animals  as  to  human  beings.  ^'  In  these 
days  it  is  becoming  an  accepted  fact  that 
morphology,  physiology  and  psychology 
are  intimately  related,  and  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  one  implies  an  equally 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  other."  It  has 
been  the  purpose  of  Dr.  James  Weir,  Jr., 
in  his  little  book.  The  Dawn  of  Reason; 
or,  Mental  Traits  in  the  Lower  Animals^ 
to  deal  especially  with  insects,  and  he 
thus  enters  a  field  already  made  fas- 
cinating by  such  men  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock.    Doctor  Weir  knows  what  has 
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been  done  by  others,  but  many  of 
his  observations,  based  upon  original 
research,  bear  the  impress  of  novelty, 
and  now  and  then  contradict  more  or  less 
accepted  theories  with  the  confidence  of 
discovery.  There  is  no  getting  away  from 
the  author's  insistent  evolutionism.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  instructive  book, 
entirely  untechnical  in  the  sense  of 
being  addressed  to  specialists,  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  ever  increasing 
nature  library.     [Macmillan  Co.,  16mo.J 

At  first  flush  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  a  large  octavo  volume  of  378  pages 
could  be  written  on  The  Tides,  even 
though  its  author.  Prof.  George  Howard 
Darwin,  of  Cambridge,  adds  the  sub-title 
''and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the  Solar 
System.''  Yet  not  only  has  he  achieved 
the  feat  of  writing  so  large  a  book,  he  has 
achieved  it  apparently  without  effort, 
and,  what  is  more,  with  the  utmost  direct- 
ness and  clearness  of  statement.  Indeed, 
the  book  well  serves  its  author's  purpose, 
which  is  to  give  to  the  layman  an  account, 
in  plain  language,  of  a  phenomenon  that 
he  believes  himself  perfectly  familiar  with, 
though  in  reality  he  knows  nothing  about 
it  whatever.'  As  a  rule  he  carries  with 
him  through  life  a  vague  reminiscence  of 
his  school  days,  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  moon  on  ebb  and  flow,  but  he  is  ut- 
terly unaware  of  the  branches  of  specula- 
tive astronomy  that  are  closely  connected 
with  the  problem.  Prof.  Darwin's  is  a 
readable  book,  though  filled  with  the  solid 
learning  that  was  first  dispensed  in  the 
form  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston,  in  1897.  [Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  crown  8vo,  $2.00.] 

Mr.  T.  Jenkins  Hains's  volume  of  sea 
stories  entitled  The  Wind-Jammers  con- 
tains sixteen  short  sketches  of  sailor  life 
which,  plainly  told,  without  attention  to 


elaboration  or  detail,  are  all  readable, 
and  reveal  a  faculty  for  the  choice  of 
incident  interesting  in  itself.  If  Mr. 
Hains  had  lengthened  these  episodes  with 
such  bits  of  description  as  only  one  who 
has  traveled  the  seas  could  write,  and  had 
acquainted  us  more  fully  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  of  his  stories  we 
should  have  to  thank  him  for  a  remarka- 
ble production.  However  his  stories  are 
well  worth  reading — full  of  action,  excite- 
ment and  the  spirit  of  health,  and  his 
book  will  please  those  who  like  a  frank 
expression  of  life  in  literature.  [J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50.] 

One  would  scarce  expect  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  scene  and  character  in  a  small  vol- 
ume of  six  short  stories  than  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser's  book.  The  Eye  of  a 
Ood.  His  several  tales  of  the  Far  East, 
suggesting,  as  they  do,  Mr.  Kipling's  work, 
are,  fortunately,  individual  enough  to  suf- 
fer little  from  a  comparison  which  is  inevi- 
table. His  stories  are  short  even  for  short 
stories,  and,  naturally,  the  pictures  of  life 
they  present  seem  smaller  even  than  they 
are  when  one  considers  them  in  relation 
to  the  greater  canvases  of  his  contempo- 
rary. In  reading  "  D jalma  "  and  the  tale 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  volume,  an 
impression  fixes  itself  that  these  sketches 
of  the  Hindoo  and  of  India  are  true  to  the 
same  fundamental  principles  of  art  and 
distinctive  in  their  way  as  are  the  won- 
derful word-paintings  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  modem  writers.  Mr.  Fraser's  other 
stories  are  about  the  Blackfoot  and  Cree 
Indians  of  the  Great  West,  and  are  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  trail  and  the  hunt,  the 
life  of  the  savage  and  the  beginning  of 
mission  work  among  the  tribes  by  the 
priests.  They  are  quite  as  well  done  as 
his  Oriental  tales.  [The  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Co.,  16mo,  11.25.] 
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World  Politics.  "  T."  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co..  12mo,  206  pp., 
$1.00. 

Where  To  Educate  1898-99.    Edited  by  Grace  Powers 


Thomas.    Brown  &  Co..  illustrated,  crown,  8vo,  S82pp 


R. 


Lithography  and  Lithographers.    Joseph  and 
Pennell.    Century  Co.,  illustrated,  large  4to,  270  pp. 

Mysteries  of  Police  and  Crime.     Major  Arthur  Grif- 
fiths.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  2  vols.,  8vo.  496  and  488  pp. 

Anecdotes  and  Morals.    Louis  Albert  Banks.    Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  12mo,  463  pp.,  $1.50. 
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How  answer  you  thai  t 


MIDBUMMBR  mOHT'S  DREAM  Ui.  -1 


EDITED  BY  ROSSITER  JOHNSON 

[TO  CONTRIBUTORS:— Querte«  mtut  he  brief,  must  relate  to  literature  or  authort,  af%d  muet  be  of  eome  general 
intereet.  Ansu}er9  are  eolicited,  and  must  be  prefaced  with  the  numbers  of  the  questions  referred  to.  Queries  and 
answers^  vyritten  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  Oiouid  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  THE  BOOK  BUYER,  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons,  15S-1S7  FVth  Avenue,  New  York.] 


37^- — (1)  Can  any  reader  tell  me  who  wrote  a 
book  that  I  read  when  a  boy,  called  *' Jonathan 
Slick,  or  High  Life  in  New  York"? 

(2)  Are  there  two  books  entitled  "The  Glory 
and  Shame  of  England  "  ? 

(3)  Is  there  any  other  book  besides  William 
Winter*s  that  describes  Kngland  in  Shakespeare's 
time  ?  c.  T.  L. 

(1)  It  was  published  anonymously,  and  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens. 

(2)  We  know  of  but  one  with  exactly  that  title  — 
Charles  Edward  Lester's,  which  made  a  sensation 
in  its  day;  but  we  believe  there  is  a  later  one  with 
a  very  similar  title. 

(3)  There  is  a  larger  and  older  one,  in  two  vol- 
umes, by  Walter  Thombury,  which  we  believe  was 
the  first,  and  there  is  a  small,  anonymous  one. 


373- — I  recently  read  a  book  that  I  am  very 
anxious  to  see  again,  but  unfortunately  can  re- 
member neither  title  nor  author.  The  plot  is 
something  like  this:  Some  "  Lwly  Betty  "  is  met  by 
two  young  princes  on  her  way  home  from  church. 
One  of  them  becomes  enamored  of  her,  and  the 
brothers  visit  her  fre<j[uently  afterward,  incog. 
The  eldest  is  the  one  m  love,  and  a  marriage  is 
arranged,  which  is  just  on  the  point  of  being 
celebrated  when  news  airives  of  the  death  of  the 
lover's  father,  the  King.  The  Prince  thus  becomes 
King  himself,  and  the  marriage  is  frustrated. 
The  lady  never  marries,  but  finds  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  the  recollection  of  having  been 
loved  by  one  in  so  exalted  a  station.        m.  e.  t. 


374.— I  l^ave  a  cop^  of  Gray's  "Elegy"  (20 
pages,  4to),  printed  in  Cambridge,  England, 
m  1762,  which  has  the  original  English  and  a 
Latin  translation  on  opposite  pages.  It  is  pref- 
aced by  a  Latin  poem,  **Ad  Poetam,"  of  wnich 
there  is  an  English  translation  in  manuscript 
as  follows : 

"  Beneath  the  silent  shacle^  the  solemn  firloom. 

Where  Nifi^ht  and  Stillness  reifcn,  O,  Bard  divine  I 
I  too  would  wander  near  the  lonely  Tomb 

And  strike  my  Lyre  in  unison  with  thine. 
To  sit  unheeded  in  the  Hamlet's  cell, 

In  pensive  mood  to  ran^ce  the  rural  Grove, 
Beneath  the  Rustic's  humble  roof  to  dwell. 

And  near  the  Brook  and  o'er  the  Lawn  to  rove. 
Thy  muse  would  deign  ;  above  the  vaulted  sky 

Tho'  winged  to  soar,  and  keep  her  distant  way. 


The  Bird  of  Jove's  ethereal  heifrhts  to  try. 

And  rise  with  Pindar  to  the  realms  of  day. 
If  not  displeas'd  the  Latin  muse  to  hear. 

To  thy  sweet  Lays  who  tunes  her  classic  need, 
If  her  aspiring  numbers  soothe  thine  Ear. 

Thy  Smile  approving  be  her  envy'd  Meed. 
Haply  reclined  oy  silver  Arno's  side 

Some  swain  may  teach  the  Llst'ning  Grove  thy  Name,"* 
And  Tiber  as  he  rolls  his  yellow  Tide 

By  many  a  rustic  Tomb,  resound  thy  Fame. 
When  o'er  thy  Grove  each  drooping  Muse  shall  wail. 

And  strive  in  vain  to  wake  thy  sleeping  Fire, 
When  on  thy  dull,  oold  ear  shall  nought  avail 

Castalia's  murmurs  or  Apollo's  Lyre, 
Then  shall  the  Muse  (tho'  tny  unnoted  Doom 

No  Pageantry  proclaim)  her  oflT'rings  pour. 
Forever  languish  o'er  thy  grassy  Tomb, 

And  cheri^  with  her  tears  each  rising  Flow'r." 

The  manuscript  translation  is  signed  "E.  C." 
Can  any  reader  tell  me  who  he  was,  and  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  the  Latin  version  ?       s.  s. 


375. — (1)  What  is  the  origin  and  explanation 
of  the  expression,  '* It  is  as  dead  as  a  door-nail"  ? 
(2)  I  have  somewhere  seen  an  accoimt  of  the 
way  in  which  Watling  Street,  London,  came 
to  have  that  name.  Can  you  tell  me  the  explana- 
tion ?  (3)  Is  the  melodrama  one  of  the  early  kinds 
of  plays,  or  is  it  a  recent  form  of  stage  produc- 
tion? 

(4)  Also,  I  should  like  to  ask  about  the  use 
of  abbreviations,  such  as  "don't,"  "won't," 
"  shouldn't,"  and  the  like.  Is  it  properly  consid- 
ered inelegant  to  make  use  of  them  ?  f.  k. 

(1)  The  only  explanation  we  know  of  refers  it  to 
the  piece  of  metal  resembling  the  head  of  a  nail 
(which,  perhaps,  originally  was  an  actual  nail)  on 
which  the  knocker  strikes.  This,  being  struck 
violently  on  the  head  so  often,  would  suggest  the 
fancy  that  it  must  be  unquestionably  dead. 

(2)  This  was  originally  a  Roman  road  extending 
from  a  point  on  the  Kentish  coast  to  one  on  the 
coast  of  Wales,  passing  through  London.  It  was 
built  by  the  Roman  general,  Vitellianus,  and  is 
said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  corruption 
of  his  name  into  Watelane  and  then  into  Watling. 

(3)  It  is  comparatively  modem,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  developed  from  the  musical  pantomimes 
which  were  performed  where  no  license  could  be 
obtained  for  legitimate  comedy  or  tragedy. 

(4)  It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  taste ;  but  in  con- 
versation at  least  it  is  better  to  use  them,  as  avoid- 
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ance  of  them  gives  an  air  of  stiftness  and  for- 
mality. But  one  should  be  careful  to  use  them 
correctly,  not  using  "don't"  as  the  abbreviation 
of  "  does  not,"  for  instance. 


376. — Where  do  the  following  lines  come  from, 
which  are  quoted  as  a  motto  m  Dana's  ^^House- 
hold Book  of  Poetry  "  ? 

"  With  a  heart  of  furious  fancies. 
Whereof  I  am  commander, 


With  a  buminflf  spear. 
And  a  horse  of  air, 
To  the  wilderness  I  wander.'* 


L.  D. 


The  whole  poem  is  given  in  the  article  '*  Tom  o' 
Bedlams,"  in  Disraeli's  "  Curiosities  of  Literature." 
Disraeli  says  he  found  it  in  a  scarce  collection  enti- 
tled "Wit  and  Drollery,"  published  in  1661.  He 
remarks  of  the  last  stanza  (half  of  which  is  quoted 
above)  that  it  **  contains  the  seeds  of  exquisite 
romance  and  is  worth  many  an  admired  poem." 


ANSWERS 

348. — The  late  Rev.  John  A.  Davis,  aiithor  of 
"The  Young  Mandarin,"  "The  Slave  Girl  of 
China,"  and  other  works,  chiefly  of  fiction,  was 
born  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated 


at  Rutgers  College  in  1865.  He  lived  in  Aukoj, 
China,  as  a  missionary,  two  years,  186&-70  ;  and 
later  served  several  churches  (Reformed)  in  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  dying  in  1897.  He  was  a 
fluent  writer  and  a  man  of  wide  reading. 

W.  E.  G. 


369. — I  think  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the 
answer  to  query  369,  as  I  know  the  quotation  as 
being  in  a  poem  called  '*  The  Baby's  Debut"  by 
W.  Wordsworth,  beginning  : 

*•*  My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  3Cay.** 

E.  F.  M. 

That  is  indeed  the  title  of  the  piece,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  *^  Rejected  Addresses  "  which  the  Smith 
brothers  (Horace  and  James)  wrote  when  a  prize 
was  offered  for  a  poetical  address  to  be  spoken  at 
the  re-opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  after  the 
fire,  in  1812.  These  pretended  addresses  parodied 
the  styles  of  the  well-known  poets  of  that  day. 
The  one  cited  is  a  parody  of  Wordsworth.  All  the 
addresses  that  were  really  offered  were  rejected, 
and  Lord  Byron  wrote  one  by  request.  A  similar 
address,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  was  spoken  at 
the  original  opening  of  the  theatre  in  1747. 


JOHN  LANE'S  NEW  BOOKS 


SOME  MODERN  CLASSICS. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  William  Watson.    With 
'      Portrait.    S2.50. 

The  Last  Ballad  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  Da- 
vidson.   Fcap  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  Silence  of  Love.  Poems.  By  Edmund  Holmes. 
Post  4to,  $1.50. 

The  Alhambra  and  Other  Poems.  By  F.  B.  Monby- 
C0UTT8.    Crown  8vo,  $1.25. 

THE  SEQUEL  TO  ''AYLWIN.'' 

The  Coming  of  Love :  Rhona  Boswell's  Story  and 
Other  Poems.  By  Thkodoee  WATTs-DuNTONf 
author  of  "Aylwin.*^    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

New  Book  by  the  author  of  ''*' Forest  Lovers.^^ 

Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett.   Crown  Svo,  $1.25. 

NEW  POEMS  BY  W,  B.  YEATS. 

The  Wind  Amons  The  Reeds.  By  W.  B.  Yeats. 
$1.25. 

NEW  BOOK  BY''  MAX." 
More.    By  BiAx  Bebrbohm.     A  Volume  of  Essays. 

$1.25. 

The  Spirit  of  Place  and  Other  Essays.  By  Alice 
Metnbll.    Fcap  8vo,  $1.25. 


NEV  NOVELS. 

By  tlie  author  of  "ftaWervcc  Sparhawk.** 
A  Dauffhter  of  the  Vine.    By  Gertrude  Athbkton. 
Second  Edition.    $1.60. 
The  Boston  Globe  says:  "  It  is  so  well  told  that  it  is 
sure  to  outlast  a  great  deal  of  current  fiction." 

Younsr  Lives.    A  Romance.    By  Ricbard  Lm  Gai.' 

libnnb.    $1.60. 
**The  sweetest  and  most  idealistic  work  he  has 
yet  produced."— Boa^on  Post. 

New  Novel  by  the  author  of  "  Derelicts.'''' 
Idols.    By  W.  J.  LooKE,  author  of  ''  The  Derelicts,^* 
etc.    $1.50. 

New  Romance  by  John  Buchan, 

A  Lost  Lady  of  Old  Years.    By  the  author  of  ''  John 
Burnet  of  Bams."    Crown  Bvo,  $1.50. 
New  Historical  Romance  by  FYank  Maihew. 

Defender  of  the  Palth.  By  Frank  Mathow,  author 
of  •*  The  Spanish  Wine,"  etc  With  three  Por- 
traits after  Holhein.    $1.50. 

Professor  Hieronlmus.  A  Novel,  translated  from 
the  Swedish  of  Amalie  Skram.  By  Alice  Stson- 
ACH  and  G.  B.  Jaoobi.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

THE  NEW  "  GOLDEN  AGE."^ 
Dream  Days :  Belnfl;  Eigrht  **  Qolden-Affe  "  Stories. 

By  Kenneth  Graham e.     Fourth  Edition.     $LS5. 
Uniform  with  "Golden  Age"  and  ''Pagan  Papers." 
Comedies  and  Errors.  By  Hbnrt  Harland.  Second 
Edition.    $1.50. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO.    35  Cents  a  Month  ;    $3.50  a  Tear.     Specimen  copy,  post  free,  10  Cents. 
From  the  NewYork  Tribune :  '*  The  'Studio'  is  to-day  by  all  odds  the  best  artistic  periodical  printed  in  English." 
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L0THR0F5    SPRING    BOOKS. 

THE  ST0RIE5  POLLY  PEPPER  TOLD. 

By  Mabgarbt  Sidney,  author  of  the  famous  "  Pepper  Books."    Illustrated  by  Jessie  McDermott 

and  Etheldred  B.  Barry.    12mo,  $1.60. 

A  charming  ^  Addenda  "  to  the  fiunous  "  Fire  Little  Pepper  "  stories.  A  unique  plan  of  Introducing  old  friends 
anew.    WID  he  welcomed  by  tiiousands  of  children. 

**  One  of  the  best  series  of  books  ever  Issued  for  young  people.**— S.  S.  Bulletin. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.    Nearly  one  hundred  illustrations.    12mo,  $1.50. 

Authentic,  complete,  up-to-date.    From  the  destruction  of  the  MAINE  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

"  Mr.  Brooks  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  blrd*s-eye  view  of  the  war.  Told  simply  and  without  much  detail  in  an 
interesting  and  comprehensive  manner."— 3%«  Outlook. 

TALES  OP  THE  flALAYAN  COAST.     From  Penang  to  the  Philippines. 

By  Consul-General  Wildman.     Dedicated  to  Admiral  Dewey.    Illustrated  by  Sand  ham.    12mo, 

gilt  top,  $1.00. 

**  Have  much  of  that  rugged  power  that  characterizes  Kipling^s  *  Jungle  Stories.* .  .  .  The  ring  and  thrill  of 
every  one  of  these  tales  is  a  very  live  quality.**— Boston  Herald. 

'*  Mr.  Wildman  has  introduced  a  new  type  to  literature.**— Potffon   Journal. 

THE  DISPATCH  BOAT  OF  THE  WHISTLE.    A  Story  of  Santiago. 

By  William  O.  Stoddard.    Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.    12mo,  $1.25. 

a  bright,  breezy  land  and  sea  story  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
''  Masterly  is  the  word  for  it.**— Bo«fon  JoumcU. 

GER/IANY:  HER  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  STORY. 

By  Augusta  Hale  Gifford.  Fully  illustrated.   598  pages.   8vo,  oloth,  emblematic  cover,  $1.75. 

A  new,  up-to-date,  popular  history  of  Germany  from  Arminius  to  William  n.  Written  by  the  wife  of  an  Ameri- 
can consul,  long  resident  in  Germany. 

''  We  ao  not  recall  any  history  of  the  Fatherland  more  likely  to  interest  all  members  of  the  family  circle.  .  .  . 
It  is  written  by  an  American  for  Americans.**— PioHIand  Transcript. 
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LOTHROP  PUBLISHINQ  COMPANY,    -        -    Boston,  Mass. 

THE  WIND-JAMMER5 

BY 

T.    JENKINS    HAINS. 

THE  J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  CO.,  Publishers,       PHILADCLPOU,  Pi. 

ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD "  Mr.  Hains  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  writing 

a  better^  more  natural,  vigorous  and  thrilling  yarn  than  any  other  writer  of  this  class 
of  fiction  except  Eussell." 

THE  NEW  YORK  SUN.—"  The  stories  are  all  interesting.  They  are  well  told 
and  have  the  true  sea  flavor." 

THE  CHICAGO  INTER-OCEAN — "The  author  sees  the  ludicrous  as  well  as 
the  serious  side  of  the  sailor's  life  and  his  sketches  abound  in  merriment." 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE — "  Written  by  a  man  who  has  been 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  who  knows  his  business — ^the  Wind-Jammers  are  mainly 
to  be  commended  for  tneir  truth  and  dramatic  power." 

THE  WIND-JAMMERS.  CLOTH,  ORNAMENTAL,        -        -   .      $1.35. 
CAPFAIN  QORE,  CLOTH,  IN  THE  LOTOS  LIBRARY,         -  .75. 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  BOOKS 


Across  the  Campus 

A  Story  of  CoUcge  Life 
BY  CAROLINE  RL  FULLER 


Windy  Creek 

BY  HELEN  STUART 
THOMPSON 


On  the  Edge  of  the 
Empire 

BY  EDGAR  JEPSON  AND 
CAPTAIN     D.     BEAMES 


TUf^SS  FULLER'S  book  is  a  story  of  the  college 
■^'^  life  of  a  group  of  girls  ^  and  reflects  the  at- 
mosphere of  her  Alma  Mater  with  extraordinary 
fidelity y  and  with  a  delightful  humor ,  enthusiasm 
and  gaiety  of  spirits.  The  story  deals  with  the 
gradual  development  of  their  characters,  as  affected 
by  the  social  side  of  college  life,  *'        I2m0y  $i,^o. 

A  SERIES  of  sketches  which  tell,  in  a  straight- 
^^  forward  and  quite  unconventional  way,  the 
story  of  a  community  of  Colorado  settlers  who  are 
new  in  literature.  These  people  are  characterized 
by  Miss  Thompson  with  an  unfailing  instinct  for 
what  is  most  poignant  and  humorous  in  them, 

44  HTHE  tivo  authors  have  been  markedly  success^ 
^  ful  in  what  they  have  undertaken^  for  they 
bring  the  native ^  his  thoughts  and  feelings  before 
us  with  photographic  clearness.  The  strength^ 
the  vigor,  the  intensity  of  these  portraitures  is 
wonderful,** — Brooklyn  Eagle.         i2mo,  $J.^o. 


44/^OOD,  and  more  than  good  ;  it  is  fresh  y  de- 
^^  licately  original,  and  finely  observed,  .  .  . 
Camelia  is  such  a  heroine  as  many  novelists  dream 
of,  but  few  can  draw.  She  has  wealth  and  beauty, 
and  she  is  the  cleverest  woman  in  London  Society  ; 
and  the  reader  will  believe  it,  ,  .  .  Miss  Sedgwick 
has  a  subtle  and  distinguished  imagination.'* — The 
Academy.  I2m0y  $1.2^, 

A  CIVILIAN  ATTACHE.     By  Helen  Dawes  Brown 

A  charmingly  told  love  story,  giving  a  series  of 

vivid  pictures  against  a  frontier  army  post  as  a 

background.  i6mo,  75  cents, 

IF  I  WERE  A  MAN*    By  Harrison  Robertson 

**  A  good  story  from  every  point  of  view  j  care- 
fully written,  well  balanced,  and  thoroughly  whole- 
some. There  is  promise  in  it  of  strong  4ane  work 
in  the  future** — The  Outlook.       idmo^  75  cents. 

SVEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES 

Stories  of  Life  in  the  Navy*    By  Anna  A*  Roofers 

*  *  They  are  all  charming.     None  but  one  fully 

acquainted  with  her  subject  could  write  as  she  does. 

All  are  marked  by  delicacy  of  treatment  and  grace 

of  style.** — Boston  Transcript.       j6mo,  j 5  cents. 


The  Confounding: 
of  Camelia 

BY  ANNE  DOUGLAS 
SEDGWICK 


In  the 
^^  Ivory  Series  ^^ 


Three 
New  Volumes 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS,        New   Yor^k 
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In  the 
Klondyke 

BY  FREDERICK  PALMER 


A  Texas 
Ranger 

BY  N*  A.  JENNINGS 


In  Cuba 
with  Shafter 

BY  LIEUT^OOLONEL 
JOHN  D*  MILEY 


44  'T^HIS  is  the  best  description  of  the  Klondyke 
^  mines  and  miners  yet  written.  Mr,  Palmer 
has  permitted  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  to  tell 
their  own  story ^  as  it  were.  The  result  is  a  book 
of  extraordinary  interest"  —  Boston  Journal. 
With  illustrations  from  photographs. 

i2mo^  $i.SO. 

A  TRUE  story  of  surprising  adventures  in  the 
^^  varied  career  of  a  young  man  who  enlisted  in 
the  Texas  Rangers,  The  book  is  as  thrilling  as  a 
border  romance  y  for  no  page  is  without  its  incident ^ 
pathetic y  tragic ^  or  amusing,  I2m0y  $i,  25. 

44/^rVES  us  a  fullness  of  particulars  that  makes 
^^  his  book  the  most  valuable  record  we  have 
had  of  some  phases  of  the  expedition.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  a  narrative  in  which  every  sentence 
carries  its  necessary  information,** — Army  and 
Navy  Journal.  With  10  portraits^  and  4  maps 
from  official  sources.  I2m0y  '$1 50. 


^^fJIR  THOMPSON  has  deep  learning  in  the 
^^^  ways  of  animals^  his  office  as  Naturalist 
to  the  Government  of  Manitoba  having  afforded 
him  abundant  opportunities  for  study  of  his  subject 
in  a  most  prolific  region.  He  has  also  a  captivat- 
ing strain  of  humor ^  both  as  writer  and  artist,** — 
New  York  Tribune.  Seventh  Thousand,  With 
200  illustrations  from  drawings  by  the  author. 

Square  I2m0y  $2,00, 

4  ^fJR  has  written  an  entertaining  story  of  the 
^  ^    island  and  its  inhabitants  and  social  con- 
ditions and  picturesque  scenery Information 

has  been  gathered  which  will  appeal  to  the  public  at 
large^  and  it  is  presented  in  the  most  attractive  and 
alluring  form,** — Boston  Herald. 
With  J  maps  and  24  illustrations,     I2m0y  $1,^0, 

a  INHERE  are  valuable  chapters,  *  How  the  or- 
"*  chestra  greWy  from  Peri  to  Handel^'  and 
^  How  orchestral  music  grew  from  Bach  to 
Strauss*  The  book  is  one  of  value  to  musicians  as 
well  as  amateurs,  for  Mr,  Henderson  has  liberal 
knowledge,  clear  vision^  a  cool  brain,  a  catholic 
taste,  and  agreeable  faculty  of  literary  expression.** 
— Mr.  Philip  Hale  in  the  Musical  Record. 

With  portraits.     i2mo,  $1. 25  net. 


Wild  Animals 
I  Have  Known 

BY  ERNEST  SETON 
THOMPSON 


The  Porto 
of  To-day 

Pen  Pictures  of  the 
People  and  the  Cotsntry 

BY  A.  G.  ROBINSON 


[Vol,  I.  in 
The  Music  Lover's  Library^ 

The  Orchestra  and 
Orchestral  Music 

BY  V/J.  HENDERSON 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS,       New   York 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  FICTION 

Strong   Hearts.      By   George  W.   Cable 

l2mo^  $1.25 

^^For  sheer  perfection  in  character-drawing    *  The  Taxidermiu*    may  be  mentioned Jirst^  a  itory  %ffkose 
vtoeetneu  /eaves  a  sort  of  rose-fragrance  in  the  memory.** — Boston  Transcript. 

44'~PH£  interest  is  kept  alive  through  clever  touches  of  characterization  and  especially  by 
the  picturesqueness  which  the  author  rarely  ^Is  to  achieve  when  he  seeks  his  ma- 
terial among  the  mixed  races  of  New  Orleans.  He  knows  the  color  of  that  old  locality, 
he  knows  its  Creole  types,  the  soft  lisping  so  common  there,  and  all  this  knowledge  goes 
to  make  him  readable.** — New  York  Tribune, 


By  E.  W.  Hornung 


The  Amateur   Cracksman. 

Fourth  thousand,     I2m0y  $1.2 J 

( 4  1 T  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  better  in  their  way  than  the  eight  stories  of  crime 
here  delineated.      Short  and  to  the  point,  each  is  suggested  with  admirable  art,  and 
each  is  finished  to  perfection.** — London  World, 

a  O  AFFLES  is  amazing ;  his  resource  is  perfect ;  he  talks  like  a  gentleman  and  acts  like 
one,  except  when  occupied  with  pressing  business  in  another  man*s  house,  at  midnight. 
His  adventures  are  ingeniously  devised,  and  they  are  all  well  told.**— New  York  Tribune. 

The   Greater  Inclination.         By   Edith   Wharton 

H  CTORIES  that  are  full  of  a  certain  kind  of  distinction.     Mrs.  Wharton  has  style — an 
individual  and  characteristic   way  of  saying  things.      She  has,  moreover,  her  own 
point  of  view.  She  is  extremely  clever.     She  says  many  things  that  are  full  of 

psychological  insight.** — The  Outlook. 

The  Stolen  Story,  and  Other  Newspaper  Stories 

By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams 
i2mo^  $1.2 J 

a  T-T^  h^s  caught  the  tragic  as  well  as  the 
comic  side  of  the  life  very  accu- 
rately. ...  In  these  sketches  Mr.  Wil> 
Hams  has  shown  insight  as  well  as  knowledge 
and  descriptive  power.  We  think  they  are 
the  best  stories  of  newspaper  life  that  have 
been  written  in  a  long  time.** — Brookljrn 
Eagle. 


ii  Vf  R.  WILLIAMS  has  the  advanUge 
of  knowing  thoroughly  what  he  is 
talking  about  and  of  making  it  interesting. 
*  The  Stolen  Story  *  is  one  of  the  best  short 
stories  that  has  been  written  in  a  long 
time.*' — New  York  Sun. 


Red   Rock.      By  Thomas   Nelson   Page 


i2mo^  ^i.jio 

^T  ^^ DED  ROCK''  Is  having  an  untisual  stiecess  in  .,,  ^^^. 

tn  tts  tv     tr     t     ji        ,         tx€    *   .  .J       I «  illustrations 

^^  ^^    England,   where  it   is  being  tecetved  with  ^ 

thousand  ^^  P»*««*  Clinedinst 

ii  C)^^  cannot  read  this  novel  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  its  sterling  literary 
beauties  and  its  human  interest.     It  is  tender,  mellow  and  sweet,  exhaling  the 
flavor  of  ail  that  is  best  and  most  admirable  in  American  life.** — London  Daily  Mail. 
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SORIBNER'S    NEW    IMPORTATIONS 

THE  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

A  Political,  Geographical,  Ethnographical,  Social,  and  Commercial  History  of  the  Philippine  Ar- 
chipelago and  its  Political  Dependencies,  embracing  the  whole  period  of  Spanish  rule.  By 
John  Fobeman,  F.  R.  G.S.  Second  edition,  carefully  revised  throughout,  including  the  latest 
facts  up  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  rule.  With  thirty-two  full-page  Illustrations,  Maps  and 
Plans.  Mediiun  8vo,  pp.  640.  $5.00. 
Mr.  Foreman  was  the  authority  on  this  subject  consulted  by  the  Peace  Ck>nuni8slon  at  Fftris. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

A  Biography.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Qardiner,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  facsimile  frontispiece  in 
colors,  twenty -nine  full-page  illustrations  and  twelve  smaller  ones,  including  various  au- 
thentic portraits  of  the  Protector  himself,  of  other  members  of  his  family,  and  of  other  impor- 
tant personages,  post  of  which  have  been  obtained  from  originals  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
pubhc,  and  some  of  which  have  never  before  been  reproduced.  1  vol.  royal  quarto  pap«:» 
uniform  with  '*  Queen  Victoria,"  published  last  year.  Edition  de  Luxe  on  Japanese  paper, 
limited  to  35  copies  for  America,  net,  $50.00.  Edition  on  Fine  Paper,  limited  to  224  for 
America,  net,  $20.00. 

f\  Apart  from  the  artistic  quality  of  this  remarkable  volume  it  has  the  highest  value  as  a  biography,  as  I>r. 
Gardiner  is  the  first  authority  on  that  period  of  history. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  BUILDERS- 

THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  GUILD.  By  Leader  Soott.  About  80  full-page  iUustrations. 
Royal  8vo,  $6.00. 

In  this  work  the  veil  is  lifted  from  the  mysteries  of  mediaeval  Free  Masonry,  and  the  great  Cathedral-building 
age  is  explained. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  books,  treating  respectively  of  :  I.  Romano-Lombard  Architects ;  IL  The  first 
Foreign  Emigrations  of  the  Guild ;  III.  Romanesque  Architects ;  IV.  Italian,  Gathlc  and  Renaissance  Architects. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

CHITRAL:  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege* 

By  Sir  G.  S.  Robertson.  With  introduction  explaining  the  events  which  culminated  in  the 
famous  siege.    With  numerous  illustrations,  plans  and  maps.    Demy  8vo,  $2.50  net. 

^*  A  stirring  account  of  a  memorable  siege  told  in  a  fashion  which  makes  it  cu  fascinating  cu  Sir  Walter  Scott"* 
best  fiction.^*— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

''A  masterpiece  of  narrative."— ixmdon  Daily  Chronicle. 
"A  splendid  story,  splendidly  told,"— London  Critic. 

CHARLES  DICKENS^S  WORKS. 

Completion  of  the  Gadshill  Edition.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  In  34  vols,  square  crown  8vo, 
$1.50  each. 

This  edition'of  Diokkns's  Works  is  the  most  complete  and  handsome  that  has  yet  been  published.  It  is  printed 
on  Special  Paper  from  New  Type,  and  bound  In  scarlet  cloth  with  gilt  tope.  The  Original  Illustrations  inseparably 
associated  with  Dickens^s  writings,  by  Sbtmour,  Hablot  K.  Browns,  Cruikshank,  Pinwkll,  Walkkr,  Land6vjbh, 
Maclisb,  Lebch,  Marcus  Stonr,  Cattkrm olb,  Barnard,  Luke  Fildbb,  are  all  printed  from  an  unused  set  of  dupli- 
cate plates  in  the  possession  of  the  Publishers,  or  from  plates  reengraved  for  this  edition.  In  some  instances,  where 
the  illustrations  were  not  of  uniform  merit,  fresh  ones  have  been  drawn  to  take  their  place  by  Charles  Orbxn, 
Maurice  Grbiffenhaobn,  Harry  Furniss,  F.  H.  Townsend,  A.  Jules  Goodman,  etc.,  and  are  reproduced  in 
photogravure, 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  contributes  introductions  and  notes  to  each  work,  and  a  (General  Essay  on  the  works  of 
Charles  Dickens  by  Andrew  Lang  appears  in  ^^  Reprinted  Pieces,^*  the  last  volume. 

HENRY  FIELDING'S  WORKS 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  NEW  HAND-MADE  PAPER  EDITION.     In  12  vols.  8vo.    830.00  net. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  written  a  Critical  Essay  included  in  the  first  volume.  The  text  is  based  on  Uie  last  edi- 
tion revised  by  the  author.  Photogravure  frontispiece  in  each  volume.  The  volumes  are  thus  arranged :  Joseph 
Andrews,  2  vols.;  Tom  Jones,  4  vols.;  Amelia,  8  vols.;  Jonathan  Wild,  1  vol.;  Miscellanies,  2  vols. 
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CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS,  PUBLISHERS,  153-157  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PORTRAITS    IN    COLORS 


FROM  ORIGINAL  DRAWINOS 
BY  PENRKVN  5TANLAWS 

These  unique  poster  portraits  are  carefully 

mounted   on   extra   heavy   Bi«el    frray  and 

choco]at»<»lored  boarda.  Ona   Inchee.  and 

Bold  BeparaCeLf  at  flfty  cents  each,  postpaid. 

NOW  RBADV 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke 

Hamlin  "' 


van  Dyke 
W.  MaUc 


CHARLES    SCKIBNER'S    SONS 
153-157    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York 


ANNOUNCED  AS  JUST  PUBUSHED. 


FIELD,  FOREST  AND  WAVSIDB  FLOWERS, 

With  ohaptors  od  Qrassea.  BedKes  and  Ferns.  Ud(«cIuiI. 
cai  Btudles  Cor  Unlearned  Loveri  of  Nature.  By 
XA.OB  Oomo,  author  of  "With  the  Wild  FloireiB." 
CrovTD  810,  cloth  decorated,  [lluatrated  with  mani' 
half-tone  and  Uoe  eograTlni^s,  fl.BO, 
Written  eapedally  for  people  who,  without  1 

mllUirlie  themielTee  r'" 


tAchnlcal  b 


a  loren 


FROM  THE  CHILD'S  STANDPOIftT 
Studiea  of  Chlld-nature.    A  Book  for  Pmrents  and  Tench- 
en.    By  Flosimck   Htnj.  Wintibbuu(,   author  of 
"  Nursery  Ethics."    ISmo,  cloth,  wltb  a  portrait  of 
the  author,  «l.»k 
This  hook  iB  H  collection  of  itudles  ot  cbJld-ni 


TO  A  PRAYER- HE ARINO  OOD 

By  ArthubT.  Picrsom,    With  an  lotroducUoa  by  Jamea 

Wright,  son-fn-law    and  suooeasor  In  the  work  of 

QeorKeHUller.    Crown  Sro.  doth,  Illustrated.  (1. SO. 

This  work  was  iBreely  prepared  at  Bristol,  the  home  of 

Ur.  Haller,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  bis  family.    It 

covers  not  only  the  same  period  as  the  four  voluraes  of 

the  "Narrative  of  the  Lord's  DealluirB  with  Gteonre  HUI- 

ler,"  but  also  the  remainder  of  his  life  from  1BS5  to  ISW. 

At  ail  book-dealers^  or  aeni  postpaid  on  receipt 

of  the  price  hv 
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LITERATURE    AND    ART 


AUTHORS  I  Have  you  MSS.  of  Stories.  No- 
veto,  or  of  other  Literary  work  ?  We  give  expert 
Revision,  criticism,  advice  as  to  disposal,  and 
read  MSS.  of  all  kinds  on  reasonable  terms  for 
Publisliers  and  authors.  Address  for  circular 
(K)  and  references!  * 
Editorial  Bureau,  lao  Uberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Established  1867. 

J.  W,  BOUTON 

RARE    AND   STANDARD    BOOKS 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  NOVELS 

Early  Printed  Boob,  First  Editions,  Bindinp,  etc 

JO  West  28ih  Streets  New  York 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH 


BCX)KBINDING 

PLAIN  AND    AUTISTIC 

IN  ALL  VARIETIES  OP  LEATHER 

HENRY  BLACKWELL, 

66  University  Place,  cor.  10th  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


A.  S.  CLARK, 

174  Fulton  Street,    -     -    New  York  City, 

HAS  PRINTED  A. 

CATALOGUE 

Which  tis  numbered  47,   and  contains  an  interesting 

variety. 

Antiqae   and   Modern    Books 

Comprising  FIRST  EDITIONS,  In  original  bindings,  of 
American  and  English  authors,  DRAMATIC  LITERA- 
TURE (biographical  and  historical).  Bibliography,  Art, 
Occultism,  etc.,  etc.    Catalogues  on  application. 

P.    K.    FOLEY, 

a6  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 


OLD  BOOKS       RARE  BOOKS 
CHOICE  BOOKS    QUAINT  BOOKS 
TYPOGRAPHY     TOPOGRAPHY 
BOOKS  ON  ALL  SUBJECTS 

FIRST  EDITIONS,  ETC.,  ETC. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  pronounced  to  be  the  most  on'g^inal 
and  iHterestin/^  list  issued.     364  pages,  8 vo,   ^70  reproductions 
0/ plates,  portraits,  and  title-pages.    Post  free.   6  shillings  ^which 
amount  is  deducted  from  first  purchase  of  30  shillings). 

PICKERING  A  CYXATTO,  Antiquarian  Booksellers 

66  Haymarket,  St.  James's.  London,  S.  W. 

RARE  AND 
VALUABLE  BOOKS 

Fine  condition.  Catalogue  80  illustrated 
with  21  reproductions  of  unique  books  or 
remarkable  historical  bindings. 

J,  Pearson  &  Co. 

5  Pall  Mall  Place  London,  England 


When  Searching  For 

OLD  BOOKS  TRY 

%  CHARLES  P.  EVERITT, 

J8  EAST  23d  ST.,  NEV  YC»K 
New  Books  at  Special  Rales 


'/./•A 


CATALOOUeS  FREE 


£STABUSHED  IN    1886. 

QLD  MAGAZINES  AND  OTHER 

^     PERIODICALS,      Scu,  volume*,  or  odd  nacaben. 

a.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  ioth  St.,  New  York. 


AUTHORSI 

Do  you  desire  the  honest  and  able  criticism  of  your 
story,  essay,  poem,  biosraphy,  or  its  skilled  revision  ? 
Such  work,  said  Qeorge  w.  Curtis,  is  ''  done  as  it  should 
be  by  The  Easy  Chalr'B  friend  and  f eUow  laborer  In  lot. 
ters.  Dr.  Titus  M.  Coan."  Send  for  circular  B.  orfor- 
wardlycur  book  or  MS.  to  the 

N.  Y.   BUREAU  OF  REVISION  70  Fifth  Av«me 

LIBRARIES 

Our  topkally  arranged  General  Library  List  of  the  Standard 
and  New  Books  of  all  publishers  revised  to  date  has  just  left 
the  press.  It  will  be  found  of  jpreat  use  by  Librarians  and  all 
others  having  occasion  to  select  titles,  and  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application.  Estimates  on  proposed  additions  to  public  and 
private  libraries  promptly  furnished  by 

THE  BAKER  &TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale  Books,  5  4  7  East  i6«h  S«.,  Now  York 

BOOKS 

AUTOGRAPHS 
PORTRAITS 

Catalomies  Mailed  to  Buyers 

Picking:  up  Scarce  Books,  etc.,  a  Specialty 

AMERICAN  PRESS  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIRST   EDITIONS   OF 

MODERN   AUTHORS 

including  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  Ainsworth,  Stevenson, 
Jefferies,  Hardy,  Kipling,  books  illustrated  by  G.  and  R 
Cruikshank,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  Leech,  etc.  The  Lawt 
and  Choicest  Collection  offered  for  Sale  in  the  World  Cata- 
^gucs  issued  and  sent  post  free  on  application.  Books 
bought       Walter  T.  Spencer,  37 New  OxYord  St.,  Lond<«; 
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OOKS,  SECOND-HAND   AND   NEW,  Standard  sod  Raf« 
Books  bought.    Catalogue!  iMned. 
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Thb  Burton  Socxety  will  print,  for 
free  distribution  amon^^  Its  members, 
1  U  1  ui  A  TIT  ^^  illustrated  facsimile  of  The  First 
AKAolAll  ^<^^o°  of  Burton's  Arabian  Nights. 
MI/»DVr^  Cost  of  membership.  Including  The 
[yillll  I  \    Arabian     Nights,   $100,   payable  In  in- 

^    stalments.    Full  particulars  on  applica- 
tion. 

THE  BURTON  SOCIETY,  ai  Barth  Block.  Desver.  Colo. 


LITERATURE    AND    ART 


READY  JUNE   1: 

""MARY  CAMERONi''  A  ROMANCE  OF  FISHERMAN^  ISLAND 

About  260  pagte,  illustrated  and  attractively  bound  in  oloth.    A  new  novel*  '*  Mght,  enter- 
taining,  good." 
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Daily  Picayune. 

MR.,  MISS,  AND  MRS. 

By  Charles  Bloominodalb,  Jr.  ("Karl*').  Tall 
:2mo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

*'  The  stories  of  life  in  Bohemia  are  especially  well 
told,  and  Mr.  BJoomingdale's  characters  are  real  men 
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A  TRIPLE  ENTANGLEMENT 

By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Author  of  "  A  Bachelor 
Maid,"  "  Sweet  BeUs  Out  of  Time,"  "Good  Ameri- 
cans," etc.  With  illustrations  by  Violet  Oakley, 
ISmo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

"  The  story  concerns  the  doings  of  a  set  of  Ameri- 
can  tourists  in  Europe,  and  it  Is  a  very  lively  and 
agreeable  narrative  throughout."  —  Pnikidelphia 
Evening  Telegraph. 


A  TROOPER  QALAHAD 

By  General  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.    With  frontis- 
piece by  Harry  C.  Edwards.    ISmo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

**  It  is  a  story  of  the  Southwest,  and  there  are  ex- 
cellent character  sketches  and  pictures  of  life  at  a 
frontier  post."— iSTt.  Louis  Globe'DemocrtU. 

THE  WIND-JAMMERS 

By  T.  Jenkins  Hadts,  Author  of  *'  Captain  Gore*s 
Courtship,"  etc.     12mo,  doth,  ornamental,  $1.85. 

"  The  stories  are  all  entertaining.  They  are  weU 
told  and  have  the  real  sea  flavor."— Aieio  York  S%ut. 

HEART  AND  SWORD 

A  New  Copyright  Novel.   By  John  Strange  Wintkr. 

*' '  Heart  and  Sword '  deals  largely  with  the  life  of 
the  Stage.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  of  John 
Strange  Winter's  books.^*— London  Telegraph. 
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Novels  for  June,  1S99. 
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By  G.  M.  Robins  (Mrs.  L.  Baillie  Reynolds),  Author 
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"  The  work  is  practically  four  books  in  one,  dealing  with  four  separate-countries  and  handling  a  series  of 
subjects  and  condensing  a  mass  of  information  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  single  work  now  to  be  had. 
Each  topic  of  importance  is  treated  with  the  same  breadth  of  handling,  and  presents  in  a  reasonably  brief 
space  Just  the  information  that  interested  persons  are  likely  to  wish  to  obtain."—  Washingtfm  Post^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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and  tbe  part  it  took 
intbt  brief -war  wilb 
Spain  is  told  in  ibis 
book  in  a  char,  gra- 
phic, calm,  and  im- 
partial way.  .  .  In- 
terest in  tbe  story 
never  drags." — /4rmy 
and  Navy  Register. 


f  military 

history  produced  in  recent  years,     .     ,     .     The 

whole  book  is  written  with  the  skill  of  a  trained 

literary  man   who  was  able  to  keep  his   head  in 

battle.     It  is  a  volume  which  will  at  once  take 

its  place  among  the  authoritative  records  of  the 

one  hundred  days'  war." — New  York  Times. 
<<i^F    all  the  books  about  the  war,   Governor 
^     Roosevelt's  is  likely  to  have  the  widest  read- 
ing.    It  describes  in  terse,  frank,  direct  English  the 

origin  and  organization  of  a  most  picturesque  body  of  fighters,  their  camp 
life,  their  battle  experiences,  their  curiously  varied  personnel,  the  odd,  amus- 
ing, or  heroic  incidents  of  their  campaign,  their  cheerful  endurance  under 
discomfort  and  illness,  and  their  return  to  this  country.  Throughout  the 
narrative  has  spirit,  straightforwardness,  and  clean-cut  certainty  of  touch. 
It  is  illustrated  amply  and  in  a  decidedly  interesting  way.  We  know  of  no 
recent  book  from  which  a  boy  could  get  by  concrete  example  so  many  good 
lessons  in  patriotism,  energy,  and  discipline." — The.Outlook. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  IS3-IS7  Pifth  Ave.,  N.  V. 
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ECCE  CLERUS 

or,  The  Christian  Minister  in  Many  Lis:hts 

BY   A   5TUDENT  OF  THE  TIMES 

"Ecce  Clerus"  is  an  attempt,  as  the  author  points  out  in  his  Preface,  to  deal  with  some 
pressing  present-day  problems  having  their  incidence  within  the  sphere  of  religion,  and  holding 
peculiarly  intimate  relation  to  the  ministerial  calling.  Fidelity  to  its  aim  in  this  regard  makes 
it  a  more  or  less  free  aud  candid  criticism  of  the  spirit,  status,  functions,  methods  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Christian  ministry,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  special 
requirements  of  the  age. 

The  book  is  a  word  from  the  watchtower  of  a  waning  century — a  century  whose  signifi- 
cance for  science,  philosophy,  invention  ;  for  historical  and  critical  research  ;  for  commercial 
expansion  and  industrial  development  ;  for  moral,  social  and  penal  reform  ;  for  educational, 
religious,  and  political  progress,  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  two  preceding  centuries 
which  have  contributed  any  sort  of  a  record  to  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  author  points  out  that  in  the  nature  of  things  both  the  retrospect  and  the  outlook 
obtained  from  the  point  of  elevation  on  which  the  closing  year  of  such  a  century  places  us  could 
not  but  be  broad,  varied,  and  profoundly  interesting,  and  that  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if 
many  dogmas  in  every  department  of  thought — scientific,  philosophical,  historical,  industrial, 
ethical,  and  religious-— did  not  seem  different  to  us  near  its  close  from  what  they  appeared  to 
those  whose  mature  life  was  lived  at  its  beginning.  With  one  feature  only — ^though  an  im- 
mensely imjportant  one— of  the  general  forecast  thus  obtained,  namely  with  religion  in  its 
administrative  and  practical  aspect,  does  the  author  of  ''Ecce  Clerus"  concern  himself.  He 
shows  that  the  times  we  are  passing  through  are  transitional.  But  he  maintains  that  the  Eter- 
nal Spirit  and  the  Time  Spirit  are  not  necessarily  at  war ;  that  they  are  only  irreconcilable  when 
the  latter,  instead  of  taking  its  cue  and  complexion  from  the  former,  assumes  to  be  the  domin- 
ant and  determining  factor,  which  is  the  error  he  deprecates.  His  work  is  an  appeal  from  the 
Spirit  of  Time  to  the  Spirit  of  Eternity. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    $1.50. 


BIBLICAL  AP0CALYPTIC5 

A  Study  of  the  Host  Notable  Revelations  of  God  and  of 

in  the  Canonical  Scriptures. 

By  MILTON  S.  TERRY,  D.a, 

Professor  io  Qsrrett  Biblical  Institute. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  OPINIONS 

LUTHERAN  QUARTERLY.— "This  book  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  value  and  importance.  The  reader  will 
in  every  passage  discussed  find  a  meaning,  clear,  definite,  intelligible,  and  supported  by  considerations  that  everyone 
must  respect,  even  though  he  may  not  accept.  The  work  is  able,  intensely  interesting,  and  will  prove  helpful  to 
anyone  who  cares  to  know  what  Gfod  has  spoken  in  past  times/* 

THE  MICHIGAN  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE.—*'  Dr.  Terry  is  a  fearless  investigator,  a  sturdy  thinker,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  well-attested  results  of  modem  scholarship.  This  volume  will  stimulate  study,  and  will 
elevate  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  to  a  loftier  and  more  satisfying  plane.'* 

THE  OUTLOOK.—"  A  sane  and  wholesome  exposition  of  those  facts  of  the  Bible  which  are  most  liable  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  author  follows  the  historical  method  of  interpretation,  which  modifies  many  current  notions, 
while  conserving  the  substance  of  fundamental  truths." 

NORTHWESTERN  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,— "  We  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  this  as  one  of  the  most  helpful 
books  on  interpretation  printed  this  year.  Dr.  Terry  has  not  apparently  avoided  any  passage  because  of  Its  allll- 
culty ;  he  has  not  apparently  left  any  difficulty  without  due  consideration.  His  gift  of  exposition  almost  amounts 
to  genius.'* 

Octavo.    Cloth.    $3.00. 
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From  "James  Riusell  Lowall  aod  Hla  FrleDdB."  HoughUMi,  Ulfflin  &  Co. 

JOHH  EOLmS,  EBTtB  HOWI,  ROBERT  CtRTRK.  JAKEB  RII8BRLL  LOWRLL 

(From  a  pbotograph  owned  by  Oeneral  Jamn  Lowell  Carter] 

LOWELL   THE    MAN 

IT  is  eight  years  since  Lowell  died,  at  elapse  before  tlie  place  to  which  he  is  en- 

the  age  of  seTenty-two,  and  five  yeara  titled  in  our  literature  and  our  national 

since  the  publication    of    the    carefully  life  can  be  determined  by  an  impartial 

edited  letters.    A  longer  interval  must  judgment.     His  mind  was  too  yariouB  and 

Coprrlffht,  lan.  by  CaiRLEa  BasmNRR's  Som.    AU  rigkU  reierned. 
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the  range  of  his  activities  too  wide,  poetry 
and  humor,  scholarship,  philosophy  and 
zest  in  public  affairs  were  too  intricately 
mingled  in  his  life,  to  let  him  be  seen 
clearly  and  seen  whole  by  a  contemporary 
biographer;  and  those  serve  him  best, 
perhaps,  who  are  satisfied  with  gathering 
together  biographical  material  which  in 
time  will  certainly  be  moulded  by  an 
efficient  hand. 

With  this  in  mind.  Dr.  Hale  has  drawn 
upon  his  large  fund  of  reminiscences  to 
recall  the  circumstances  of  that  narrow 
world  in  which  LowelFs  character  ma- 
tured, and  connect  them  with  the  course 
he  kept  through  the  much  larger  world 
of  his  later  interests. 

By  the  nature  of  many  of  these  remi- 
niscences we  are  reminded  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  "  undelayable  year  *'  rolls 
round.  When  Lowell,  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
entered  Harvard  College  his  Alma  Mater 
was  little  better  than  "a  somewhat  en- 
larged country  academy ,*'  with  the  dis- 
tinction that  "  you  studied  your  lesson  in 
your  room  and  recited  it  in  another  build- 
ing." Chapel  exercises  followed  the  sun, 
occurring  at  six  in  the  morning  and  six 
at  night  during  the  long  days,  and  ranging 
to  half -past  seven  in  the  morning  and  a 
quarter  past  four  in  the  afternoon  as  the 
days  grew  shorter,  "  that  the  chapel  need 
not  be  artificially  lighted."  Breakfast 
and  supper  hours  were  regulated  by  the 
hours  for  prayers,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  students  had  "  enormously  long  even- 
ings for  winter  reading."  The  books 
taken  out  of  the  library  were  "  not  books 
of  science,  nor  history,  nor  sociology,  nor 
politics;  they  were  books  of  literature," 
as  "literature"  was  emphatically  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  A  queer  little  volume 
of  Coleridge,  Shelley  and  Keats,  published 
in  Philadelphia,  was  seen  "  pretty  much 
everywhere,"  and  Tennyson's  18:10  volume 

Jamks  Rusbell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.    By  Edward 
Everett  Hale.    Houghton,  Mimin  &  Co.    8to,  $8.00. 


was  known  in  Emerson's  copy,  which 
somebody  borrowed  in  Cambridge,  and 
which  was  "  passed  reverently  from  hand 
to  hand."  ''  It  is  always  pleasant  to  me 
to  remember,"  Dr.  Hale  declares,  "  that 
those  first  poems  of  his  were  handed  about 
in  manuscript  as  a  new  ode  of  Horace 
might  have  been  handed  round  among 
the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome." 

The  fact  that  Lowell  was  "  rusticated  '* 
at  Harvard  is  attributed  by  Professor 
Norton  to  his  negligence  of  the  set  lesson, 
for  which  he  often  substituted  '^ something 
of  more  worth  intrinsically  and  for  him- 
self." Dr.  Hale  attributes  it  to  the  fact 
that  he  would  not  go  to  morning  prayers. 
Once  a  week  he  would  "screw  himself  np 
to  go  "  as  if  to  propitiate  the  Faculty  who 
met  on  Monday  night,  but  obedience  one 
day  out  of  the  seven  proved  insufficient. 

Whatever  the  whole  cause  of  the  rusti- 
cation was,  it  certainly  was  not  any  mys- 
terious offence,  gossipy  rumors  of  which 
have  reached  Dr.  Hale's  ears  to  meet  with 
his  emphatic  denial.  The  charge  of  "  gross 
intemperance  "  he  repudiates  with  special 
scorn,  declaring  that  he  never  saw  Lowell 
"  from  his  birth  to  his  death  "  under  any 
influence  of  liquor  which  could  be  detected 
in  any  way."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  Letters  Lowell  calls  his  gout  the 
"  unearned  increment "  of  his  grandfath- 
er's Madeira. 

In  the  light  of  Boston's  present  reputa- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  origin 
of  "  The  Boston  Miscellany  of  Literature 
and  Fashion,"  to  which  Lowell  sent  his 
post-graduate  compositions;  and  which  is 
now  so  much  sought  for  by  collectors.  Its 
publishers  saw  no  future  for  a  "purely 
literary  "  magazine,  and  included  in  each 
number  two  pages  of  fashion  with  a  fash- 
ion-plate to  float  the  other  forty-six  pages 
of  text  by  Hawthorne  and  Lowell,  Dr. 
Hale  himself,  and  others  with  names 
nearly  as  potent.  Dr.  Hale's  brother, 
Nathan  Hale,  was  the  literary  editor,  and 
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[From  the  crayon  by  William  Psrb  In  the  pousuBlon  of  Mrs.  Chirlea  F.  Brlggs,  Brookl; n,  N.  Y,] 


his  department  was  quite  distinct  from 
the  faebioii  pages,  aa  he  was  obliged  care- 
fully to  explain  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  de- 
clined to  contribute  becanae  she  had  been 
"  shocked  by  a  dt'collete  figure  "  on  one 
of  the  plates. 

Those  were  days  when  young  writers 
were  not  encouraged  in  Boston  as  they 
have  been  in  later  years.  The  old  firms 
of  book  publishers  were  chiefly  importers 
and  "  regarded  an  author  with  a  manu- 
script much  as  a  dealer  in  Russian  sail- 


cloth might  regard  a  lady  who  should 
come  into  his  counting-room  and  ask  him 
to  make  her  a  linen  handkerchief,"  while 
for  magazine  articles  a  dollar  a  page  was 
exceptionally  high  pay.  When  Lowell 
became  editor  of  the  Atlantic  he  was  dis- 
criminatingly cordial  to  authors  who  were 
still  on  the  threshold,  and  a  pleasant  story 
is  told  of  a  joke  between  him  and  Mr. 
Aldrich. 

"  When    Aldrich,   somewhat    timidly, 
sent  his  first  poem  to  the  Atlantic,  Lowell 
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I  From  0  crayon  by  S.  W.  Rowse.  In  the  possaulon  of  Miss  neorKiua  Loxell  Putnam,  Boslon.] 


at  once  recognized  its  worth,  and  sent  to 
him  the  moat  cordial  tlmnkB.  M^u)'  years 
after  Aldrieh  found  himself  in  turn  editor 
of  the  Atlantic,  Lowell,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  sent  a  poem  to 
the  magazine.  Aldrieh  had  the  fun  of 
copying,  in  acknowledging  the  manuscript, 
the  very  note  which  Lowell  wrote  to  him 
most  kindly  twenty  years  before,  in  which 
he  recognized  the  value  of  hia  first  con- 
tribution. Lowell  came  round  to  the 
office  at  once  and  told  Aldrieh  that  he 


had  almost  determined   him   to   adopt  a 
literary  career." 

That  part  of  Dr.  Hale's  book  which  has 
to  do  with  the  latter  part  of  Lowell's  life 
naturally  lacka  the  personal  flavor  of  the 
earlier  pages,  but  the  engaging  way  in 
which  comment,  quotation,  and  anecdote 
are  mingled  gives  a  very  vital  if  not  a 
very  consecutive  impression.  We  see 
Lowell  the  man  on  the  crest  of  bis  eager 
individuality,  interrupting  his  work  aa 
diplomatist  to  send  some   tobacco    to    a 
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minister  of  State  who  "  must  be  blistering 
his  tongue  with  Spanish  mundnngus," 
and  following  it  up  with  the  promise  to 
keep  hia  pipe  full  for  bo  long  as  he  stayed 
in  Spain,  discusBing  etymologies  with  Dr. 
Murray,  and  insisting  upon  the  existence 
of  Hebrew  blCtod  in  every  man  of  mark, 
including  himself  and  Browning.  Of  bis 
last  half-dozen  years  his  friends  remem- 
ber, Dr.  Hale  says,  his  conversation  most. 
Ue  adapted  himself  to  the  wishes  and  no- 
tions of  the  people  about  him,  and  seemed 
as  much  at  home  in  one  subject  aa  another, 
but  when  he  had  his  own  way  the  teXk 


was  quite  sure  to  drift  round  to  discussion 
of  etymologies,  dialect,  or  change  of  cus- 
tom. Considerate  of  others  and  dreading 
to  give  pain,  he  "would  go  so  much  more 
than  half-way  in  trying  to  help  the  person 
who  was  next  him  that  he  would  permit 
himself  to  be  bored,  really  without  know- 
ing that  he  was  bored."  The  somewhat 
dreary  note  of  his  later  letters  does  not 
get  into  Dr.  Hale's  account  of  him.  He 
is  joyous  and  courageous  and  whimsical 
to  the  end.  Certainly  we  should  not  wish 
to  miss  this  aspect  of  our  composite  idea 
of  him. 

Elisabeth  Luther  Cary. 


Krom  "Jame*  Ruwell  LowoU  and  Hia  Frienda."  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 

[TakflD  In  tbe  iprlos  of  tSBI.    CopynshC«d  by  Un.  J.  II.  Thuntoa] 


A   FEW  "LOWELLS" 


IN  a  corner  of  a  book-case  I  well  know 
are  two  Bhelves.  On  these  shelves 
are  a  hundred  books,  and  these  books  are 
to  me,  really,  James  Russell  Lowell.  Be- 
tween these  covers  you  find  him  in  his 
boyhood ;  you  see  him  a  young  man  full 
of  a  mixture  of  conceit  and  modesty,  with 
his  great  purposes,  with  his  flat  failures. 
Take  down  another  time-worn  volume, 
and  here  again  is  Lowell,  the  hard-work- 
ing professor  and  editor;  here  is  Lowell, 
the  critic,  the  man  of  the  world,  man  of 
letters,  the  ambassador,  the  old  man,  still 
young,  returning  to  his  old  home  and 
spending  his  days  again  among  his  books 
long  loved.  This  is  the  poet,  always  the 
poet,  and  this  is  Lowell,  as  he  calls  him- 
self in  a  letter — "  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Great  Readers.'' 

This  little  collection  of  books  was  gath- 
ered among  the  bookstalls  and  gleaned  in 
the  auction  rooms.  It  began  with  a  five- 
volume  set  of  Lowell  read  and  reread  in 
college  days.  Then  the  "  find  "  was  made, 
by  chance,  in  an  old  New  Jersey  book- 
store, of  a  first  edition  of  ''Under  the 
Willows."  The  faded  covers  of  this  book 
held  between  them  the  subtlest  charm  for 
me.  The  spell  began  its  work.  Thence- 
forth the  first  editions  were  hunted  down, 
one  by  one. 

Among  these  books  the  first,  in  point 
of  time,  is  the  "  Class  Poem,"  which  was 
published  for  the  class  of  '38  at  Harvard. 
It  is  a  little  pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages, 
with  a  paper  cover  the  color  of  weak 
chocolate.  The  verses  have  somewhat  the 
same  flavor.  One  might  dig  up  and  read 
over  many  class  poems  (except  one's  own 
class  poem)  and  find  them  neither  more 
nor  less  sparkling.  Lowell  did  not  read 
his  poem  at  Commencement,  and  Dr.  Hale, 
in  his  new  volume,  has  already  told  the 
reason  why. 


Then  comes  "  A  Year's  Life  " — a  really 

rare  little  book.    The  story  is  told  that 

Lowell  undertook  the  cost  of  publishing 

an  edition  of  five  hundred  copies  of  this 

the  first  book  to  bear  his  name.    But  few 

copies  were  sold,  though  a  number  were 

given  away.  Fire  destroyed  the  remainder 

of  the  edition,  and  as  the  publisher  carried 

an  insurance  on  his  stock,  Lowell  realized 

the  cash  value  of  his  venture.   If  my  copy 

ever  finds  its  way  to  the  auction  room, 

it  may  be    described    in  the    following 

fashion : 

Lowell.  A  Year's  Life.  Boston,  1841.  16mo, 
original  boards,  paper  label,  uncut.  First  edi- 
tion.    Very  scarce.     In  a  slip  morocco  case. 

To  the  lover  of  books  words  like  these 
carry  a  meaning  and  bring  a  joy  not  to 
be  expressed  in  words.  You  must  take 
"A  Year's  Life"  reverently  from  its 
morocco  case.  Here  is  a  young  man's 
first  public  venture.  It  bears  the  tender 
inscription:  Jch  habe  gelebi  und  geliebeL 
"  Concerning  which,"  remarks  Mr.  Under- 
wood, "  it  may  be  said  that  most  young 
men  appear  to  have  reached  the  maturity 
of  having 'lived  and  loved'  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period."  Lowell  was  hardly 
twenty-two  then,  and  these  are  verses 
from  the  heart,  most  of  them  very  senti- 
mental. When  this  book  first  came  from 
the  printers,  I  fancy  that  two  young  heads 
close  together  bent  over  its  pages,  and 
perhaps  the  praises  from  the  lips  of  the 
girl  who  was  to  become  his  wife  gave  more 
pleasure  to  the  poet  than  came  to  him 
many  years  afterward,  when  around  the 
tables  of  a  state  dinner  party  ran  the  ap- 
plause which  followed  a  brilliant  speech. 

Upon  this  lower  shelf  is  a  copy  of  The 
Pioneer — the  third  and  last  number.  On 
its  cover  we  learn  that  J.  R.  Lowell  and 
R.  Carter  are  its  "  Editors  and  Proprie- 
tors."   It  died  in  infancy.    Perhaps  sub- 
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flcribers  did  not  send  in  their  checks. 
Perhaps  too  many  copies  carried  the 
compliments  of  the  editors.  Above  the 
title  of  my  number  is  written :  "  Miss  S. 
C.  Lowell  with  the  affectionate  respects  of 
her  nephew  J.  E.  L."  At  any  rate  The 
Pioneer  was  worthy  of  carrying  "affection- 
ate respects/'  but  the  great  public  did  not 
buy  it.  And  yet  look  at  the  contents  of 
this  forerunner  of  modern  American  peri- 
odicals. There  is  a  tale  by  N.  Hawthorne, 
an  essay  by  Poe,  one  by  W.  W.  Story,  a 
sonnet  by  Elizabeth  Barrett.  And  there 
are  poems  by  the  editor  himself,  which, 
like  a  wise  editor,  he  did  not  always  sign. 
Think  of  a  magazine  to-day  containing 
contributions  by  Poe  and  Hawthorne,  Mrs. 
Browning  and  Lowell,  and  think  that  such 
a  magazine  once  died  of  neglect.  Within 
twoscore  years  that  same  editor  was  of- 
fered a  thousand  dollars  for  whatever  he 
might  choose  to  contribute. 

A  little  further  along  the  shelf  you  may 
find  the  volume  of  "Poems,'*  published 
in  1843 ;  the  book  is  dated  1844,  however. 
Though  only  twenty-four  years  old,  the 
young  author  was  becoming  known.  This 
book  went  into  a  second  edition  the  same 
year,  and  from  it  Lowell  received  a  modest 
— very  modest — revenue.  But  it  gave  en- 
couragement to  its  author,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Lowell  and  Maria  White  were 
married.  On  the  title-page  of  my  copy 
some  former  owner  has  written  after  the 
author's  name,  either  in  praise  or  derision 
"  Abolitionist! "  Who  could  have  lived  in 
New  England  fifty  years  ago  and  not  have 
either  hated  or  loved  that  title  ? 

Lowell  was  a  constant  contributor  in 
those  days  to  The  Boston  Miscellany  of 
Literature  and  Fashion,  which  under 
Nathan  Hale's  editorship  sandwiched  po- 
etry between  petticoats  and  patty-pans. 
It  was  the  day  when  "  Annuals  "  were  go- 
ing into  decline,  but  polite  literature  was 
still  embellished  with  those  truly  wonder- 
ful steel  engravings.    Turning  over  the 


pages  of  my  bound  volume  of  this  old 
magazine  one  finds  a  deal  of  good  litera- 
ture peeping  out  from  the  surrounding 
crinoline,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  a  future  generation  will  find  our 
amazing  magazines  of  to-day  more  worth 
the  reading. 

Next  to  the  "Poems,"  already  looked 
at,  is  the  volume  known  to  the  bibliogra- 
phers as  "Poems:  Second  Series,"  and 
next,  almost  hidden,  it  is  so  slight,  is  the 
book  that  first  -showed  the  full  strength 
of  Lowell's  poetry.  It  is  "  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal,"  published  in  1848;  a  thin 
little  volume  bound  in  boards,  covered 
with  an  old-fashioned  ivory-white  glazed 
paper,  and  he  who  finds  a  clean  and  spot- 
less copy  may  count  himself  fortunate. 
Lowell  wrote  better  poetry  in  his  later 
life;  in  the  "Commemoration  Ode"  he 
gave  the  world  a  really  great  poem;  per- 
haps the  "Biglow  Papers"  will  live 
longest  of  all;  but  the  "Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal"  will  be  read  and  quoted 
— ^yes,  and  loved — by  many  who  would  en- 
joy Adam  Smith  as  much  as  they  would 
enjoy  some  of  Lowell's  greater  essays. 

In  the  same  year — 1848 — the  first  ser- 
ies of  the  "  Biglow  Papers "  was  pub- 
lished. I  wonder  if  we  of  to-day  can  fully 
appreciate  their  wit,  their  satire,  their 
true  poetical  beauty.  They  were  written 
as  newspaper  verse,  often  dashed  off  at 
white  heat,  and  they  ran  through  New 
England  like  wildfire.  The  Abolitionists 
had  never  lacked  their  orators;  now  they 
had  their  poet,  a  champion  whose  shafts 
were  keen  and  pointed.  Many  an  editor 
during  our  recent  Spanish  War  found 
"The  Biglow  Papers"  a  fortunate  and 
unfailing  source  of  quotation.  But  here 
is  the  copy  of  the  "  Papers  "  first  collected. 
It  is  a  remarkable  book.  The  wonderfully 
clever  "  Notices  of  an  Independent  Press  " 
come  before  the  title-page  and  at  the  end 
of  the  book  is  a  complete  glossary. 
Merely  as  a  piece  of  foolery  it  would  be 
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worth  considering.  Perhaps  the  poems 
have  fulfilled  their  mission  and  will  not 
be  read  by  younger  generations.  But  in 
any  case,  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  have  al- 
ready fixed  themselves  in  the  literature  of 
our  national  history. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  Biglow  Papers. 
There  were  so  appreciated  in  England  and 
so  widely  quoted  that  Hotten  brought  out 
an  edition  in  1859  with  a  frontispiece 
etched  by  George  Cruikshank,  and  the 
same  year  another  edition  appeared  with 
an  introduction  by  the  author  of  "  Tom 
Brown.''  When  the  second  series  of  the 
Biglow  Papers  was  appearing  in  the 
daily  papers  during  the  Eebellion  they 
were  gathered  together  by  Triibner  in 
London  and  issued  in  incomplete  form  in 
1865.  The  American  edition  with  its  re- 
markable introduction — an  exposition  of 
philology — was  not  published  until  two 
years  afterward  and  at  the  same  time  an 
authorized  edition  was  printed  in  Eng- 
land. 

Something  lighter  is  this  next  little 
fellow  in  dull  grey  boards — the  "  Fable  for 
Critics,"  written  to  amuse  Lowell  himself 
and  his  friend,  Charles  F.  Briggs.  It  begins 
with  the  well-known  rhymed  title-page: 

Reader  !  tocUk  up  at  once  (it  will  aoon  be  too  late)^ 
and  buy  at  a  perfectly  ruinous  rate 

A  FABLE  FOR  CRITICS: 

OR,  BETTEB, 

(I  like,  as  a  thing  that  the  reader's  first  fancy  may  strilce. 

an  old-ra&hioned  title-page, 
such  as  presents  a  tabular  Tiew  of  the  volume's  contents), 

A  GLANCE  AT  A  PEW  OF  OUR  LITERARY  PROGENIES 

(VRS.   MALAPROPOS  WORD) 

FROM   THE   TUB    OF   DIOGENES; 

A  VOCAL  AND  MUSICAL  MEDLEY, 

THAT  IS, 

A   SERIES  OF  JOKES 

123?  71  iDonberfui  ^ui3> 

Who  accompanies  himself  with  a  rub-a-dub-duh,  full  of  spirit  and  grace, 

on  the  top  of  the  tub. 

Set  forth  in  October ^  the  Slat  day. 
In  the  year  *A9,  G.  P.  Putnam^  Broadvoay. 


One  man  certainly  was  deceived — the 
printer.  He  didn't  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  all  rhymed^  and  so  he  left  oat  a 
line.  You  may  know  the  true  first  edition 
by  the  omitted  line  and  the  rhyme,  in 
consequence,  thrown  out  of  gear.  Copy 
after  copy  of  the  book  sold,  and  Briggs, 
to  whom  Lowell  had  presented  the  copy- 
right, found  the  gift  generous  indeed. 

Notice  how  the  title-page  ends : 

"Set  forth  in  October,  the  31st  day, 
In  the  year  *48,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway." 

But  in  the  first  issue  the  unsuspicious 
printer  inserted  a  "By"  before  G.  P. 
Putnam.  And  here  is  another  curious 
fact :  Putnam  moved,  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Fable  "  came  out,  again  the  printer  and 
proof-reader  seemed  serenely  unconscioas 
that  this  was  no  ordinary  title-page,  and 
instead  of  the  above  couplet,  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
second  edition  there  are  the  very  unrhyth- 
mical lines : 

*'  Set  forth  in  October,  the  31st  day. 
In  the  year  '48,  G.  P.  Putnam,  10  Park  Place." 

Even  at  college  Lowell  was  a  great 
reader  of  the  old  English  dramatists,  and 
this  somewhat  battered  paper-covered 
book  is  a  first  edition  of  his  "  Conversa- 
tion on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets,"  published 
in  1845.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Lowell  drew 
the  illuminated  cover  design.  The  essays 
went  into  a  second  edition,  but  were  not 
again  reprinted  until  after  Lowell's  death. 
Later  on  his  publishers,  finding  a  number 
of  unbound  and  unsold  sheets  of  this  sec- 
ond edition,  since  many  years  had  passed^ 
added  a  new  title-page,  bound  up  the 
sheets,  made  them  saleable,  and  so  tamed 
them  into  an  available  asset;  but  this 
mild  fraud  upon  the  unsudpecting  public 
has  been  generally  overlooked  and  cer- 
tainly forgiven.  Lowell  shows  the  results 
of  his  early  studies  in  his  after  work,  when 
he  had  come  into  his  full  power  of  criti- 
cism. The  greatest  of  these  essays  were 
collected  and  published  in  1870  and  1871, 
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under  the  titles  '^  Among  My  Books  "  and 
"  My  Study  Windows."  In  1876  the  sec- 
ond series  of  "Among  My  Books"  ap- 
peared^ and  these,  together  with  "  Fireside 
Travels/'  which  was  published  in  1864, 
made  up  the  bulk  of  Lowell's  prose  until 
1887  and  1888,  when  various  writings  and 
addresses  were  collected  and  published 
as  "Democracy"  and  "  Political  Essays." 

Further  along  the  shelf  we  find  three  of 
the  chief  treasures  of  the  collection,  three 
old  plays  by  Chapman,  by  Webster,  by 
Ben  Jonson.  These  small  quartos  were 
once  in  Lowell's  own  library  and  bear  his 
autograph  on  the  fly-leaves. 

The  facts  of  Lowell's  life  after  he  be- 
come Minister  to  Spain  are  •  too  well- 
known  to  need  repeating.     His  brilliant 


success  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  how  he 
won  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  how  ably 
he  maintained  the  high  American  ideal, 
these  things  are  matters  of  public  record, 
though  one  will  find  little  of  it  in  his 
books,  unless  one  goes  to  the  "  Letters," 
published  after  his  death.  "  Heartsease 
and  Bue,"  his  last  volume  of  verse,  ap- 
peared in  1887. 

The  literary  history  of  the  last  years  of 
Lowell's  life  is  held  in  the  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  his  collected  works  published  in 
1890.  Seeing  this  edition  through  the 
press  occupied  his  closing  days.  The  next 
year  his  hand  no  longer  held  the  pen.  On 
August  12, 1891,  the  master  of  Elmwood 
died  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  had 
dreamed  his  first  boyish  dreams. 

George  V.  W.Duryee, 


SONNETS 


Poet  I  if  on  a  lasting  fame  be  bent 

Thy  unperturbing  hopes,  thou  will  not  roam 

Too  far  from  thine  own  happy  heart  and  home; 

Cling  to  the  lowly  earth,  and  be  content  I 

So  shall  thy  name  be  dear  to  many  a  heart; 

So  shall  the  noblest  truths  by  thee  be  taught, 

The  flower  and  fruit  of  wholesome  human  thought 

Bless  the  sweet  labors  of  thy  gentle  art. 

The  brightest  stars  are  nearest  to  the  earth, 

And  we  may  track  the  mighty  sun  above 

Even  by  the  shadow  of  a  slender  flower. 

Always,  0  bard,  humility  is  power  ! 

And  thou  mayst  draw  from  matters  of  the  hearth 

Truths  wide  as  nations,  and  as  deep  as  love. 


U 


1  SCARCELY  grieve,  0  Nature!  at  the  lot 

That  pent  my  life  within  a  city's  bounds, 

And  shut  me  from  thy  sweetest  sights  and  sounds. 

Perhaps  I  had  not  learned,  if  some  lone  cot 

Had  nursed  a  dreamy  childhood,  what  the  mart 

Taught  me  amid  its  turmoil ;  so  my  youth 

Had  missed  full  many  a  stem  but  wholesome  truth. 

Here,  too,  0  Nature  !  in  this  haunt  of  Art, 

Thy  power  is  on  me,  and  I  own  thy  thrall. 

There  is  no  unimpressive  spot  on  earth: 

The  beauty  of  the  stars  is  over  all, 

And  Day  and  Darkness  visit  every  hearth. 

Clouds  do  not  scorn  us:  yonder  factory's  smoke 

Looked  like  a  golden  mist  when  morning  broke. 


"^Tco'^*'**^  ^^  ^^^^  ^wirod  'V  Memorial  Edition,    By  permission  of  Messrs,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
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FRANCISQUE  SARCEY  dead,  leaves 
no  legitimate  successor  in  the  field 
of  French  dramatic  criticism.  Others 
there  are  remaining,  more  keen  perhaps 
than  he,  and  better  informed,  but  none  so 
fearless,  none  so  individual,  albeit  so  full 
of  small  prejudices  and  theatric  theories. 

The  most  prolific  of  French  journalists, 
and  most  powerful  of  critics,  he  had  an 
interesting  personality.  In  appearance 
he  was  never  anything  more  than  a  big 
bewhiskered  boy:  rotund,  spectacled  and 
always  good-natured.  A  natural  icono- 
clast, he  went  about  his  work  of  devasta- 
ting a  great  reputation  with  the  same 
calm  smile  that  illumined  his  face  as  he 
wrote  into  popularity  some  ingenue  of  the 
provinces.  Sarcey's  fame,  great  as  it  is, 
rests  wholly  upon  the  strength  of  his  writ- 
ings for  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
French  capital.  The  bulk  of  his  work 
has  been  in  the  way  of  dramatic  criticism, 
but  the  theatre  did  not  mark  the  limit  of 
his  knowledge.  A  voluminous  writer 
whose  wit  and  humor  never  failed  him, 
he  was  always  readable.  His  critiques  in 
the  FiqarOy  Le  Temps,  XlXieme  Steele 
and  other  important  journals  of  Paris 
were  devoured  and  discussed  before  the 
day's  news  was  read,  and  this  by  everyone, 
literally  everyone,  for  all  Paris  feeds  upon 
the  theatre,  and  all  Paris,  in  the  dramatic 
sense,  means  all  France. 

Sarcey's  work  defies  analysis;  it  bristles 
with  familiarities,  with  slang,  with  the 
technical  terms  of  the  stage,  but  nothing 
he  penned  was  coarse  or  vulgar.  He  could 
damn  without  recourse  to  the  bludgeons 
of  speech  and  praise  with  an  old  man's 
fairness  of  mind.  His  allusions  are  always 
happy,  his  similes  striking  and  felicitous. 
His  fund  of  fitting  anecdotes  seemed  in- 
exhaustible. Furthermore,  one  could 
never  doubt  his  sincerity  or  misinterpret 


his  meaning.  While  questioning  his  judg- 
ment at  times,  the  straightforward  lucidity 
of  his  style  and  his  evident  honesty  could 
not  be  denied.  ^*  The  authority  of  a  critic 
lies  in  the  confidence  of  the  public,'*  wrote 
Sarcey  long  ago,  and  it  was  because  he 
wished  to  preserve  his  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity that  he  refused  to  solicit  the  suc- 
cession of  Emile  Augier  in  the  French 
Academy.  "  To  protect  my  freedom  with 
the  pen,"  said  he,  "I  have  refused  all 
honors,  even  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor."  If  M.  Sarcey  is  remembered  by 
posterity  it  was  his  wish  to  be  known  only 
as  a  professor  and  a  journalist.  He  is  on 
record  as  saying,  '^Just  two  explanatory 
words  should  decorate  my  tombstone — 
these  two :  '  Professor  and  Journalist/  I 
want  no  greater  eulogy  than  these  conve^^ 
to  intelligent  minds."  Now  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  making  of  his  epitaph, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  if  those  who  loved 
him  will  carry  out  his  simple  desire. 

Many  times  before  he  finally  yielded 
was  Sarcey  called  upon  to  publish  in  book 
form  some  of  his  brilliant  newspaper  es- 
says on  the  theatre  and  its  art,  and  up  to 
a  few  years  ago  he  remained  steadfast  in 
his  refusal  to  become  an  author.  He  was 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  unique  character 
in  the  world's  literary  history — a  famous 
author  who  never  wrote  a  book.  He  died 
too  late  to  enjoy  that  distinction,  but  his 
defense  of  booklessness  is  worthy  of  rec- 
ord :  "My  articles  are  journalism  pure 
and  simple — not  literature,  and  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  two  is  that  the 
newspaper  is  meant  only  for  th£  moment 
while  the  book  is  intended  for  all  time/' 
And  again  comparing  the  bound  volume 
and  the  loose  sheet  Sarcey  wrote  :  "  In  a 
book  an  author  may  be  modest  in  his  as- 
sertions, but  in  a  newspaper,  which  is 
thrown  away  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
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&  writer  must  needa  force  the  note  ;  oft- 
times  be  mast  declare  his  opinions  loudly 
and  with  undue  emphasis."  Sarcey  often 
availed  himself  of  this  privilege,  and  that 
was  one  reason  why  he  had  no  desire  to 
see  his  newspaper  eSneions  revived  after 
their  real  interest  and  purpose  had  been 
fulfilled.  Then,  too,  he  found,  aa  all  good 
critics  find,  that  his  opinions  of  an  earlier 
day  changed  radically  at  a  later  period 
and  a  book  in  which  his  early  criticisms 
might  be  published  would  make  him  ap- 
pear inconsistent. 


"  If  I  reprint  my  feuilleton"  he  once 
laughingly  declared,  "  I  should  loose  the 
right  to  contradict  myself."  But  notwith- 
standing these  fine  views  Sarcey's  name  is 
on  the  title-pages  of  a  number  of  fat 
tomes  touching  matters  of  more  or  less 
transient  interest,  philosophic  and  dram- 
atic. Yet  his  inimitable  style  and  his 
power  of  telling  a  story  well  should  pre- 
serve these  books  for  years  ahead. 

A  man  reflects  bis  surroundings,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  a  literary  celebrity.  Sarcey 
fitted  into  his  background  as  few  men  do 
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who  have  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  them. 
He  was  a  stranger  to  affectations  of  any 
kind.  His  real  background  was  his  coun- 
try home  at  Nanterre,  barely  half  an  hour 
out  of  Paris,  for  there  the  greater  part  of 
his  work  was  accomplished.  The  house 
was  a  deluge  of  books,  a  Niagara  of  pic- 
tures. From  garret  to  cellar  it  overflowed 
with  the  choicest  products  of  the  Parisian 
press  and  works  of  genuine  art.  Every 
new  volume  of  essays,  every  new  novel, 
found  its  way,  fresh  from  the  binder's 
hands,  to  this  literary  storehouse.  Edi- 
tions de  luxe  were  as  thick  inside  the 
house  as  the  leaves  outside.  It  was  the 
home  of  a  trae  bibliophile,  a  man  who 
loved  books  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
what  was  in  them.  The  cable  dispatches 
tell  us  that  to-day,  scarcely  before  the 
form  of  their  owner  has  grown  cold,  these 
treasures  are  in  the  hands  of  a  cataloguer 
who  is  preparing  them  for  the  auction 
mart.  Events  of  this  nature  work  for  the 
sure  extinction  of  the  race  of  book-lovers 
and  book-collectors. 

Sarcey's  life-story  is  quickly  told.  His 
first  years  were  passed  in  Dourdan,  a 
suburb  of  Paris.  Born  in  1828,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Normal  School  in  1848, 
having  for  classmates  M.  Taine  and 
Edmond  About.  Sarcey's  father  was  am- 
bitious for  his  son  to  become  a  great  musi- 
cian, but  circumstances  decreed  a  very 
different  walk  of  life  for  the  boy.  He 
has  given  an  amusing  account  of  his 
musical  education  in  his  Souvenirs  de 
Jeunesse,  a  charmingly  frank  and  whole- 
some book,  ranking  with  the  autobio- 
graphical sketches  of  Kenan  and  Loti. 
The  future  critic  smothered  his  musical 
aspirations,  but  not  without  a  struggle 
with  himself  and  much  opposition  from 
his  paternal  parent.  But  the  paths  of 
professorship  in  those  days  led  to  the 
broad  highways  of  almost  every  attain- 
able distinction.  At  college  Sarcey  was 
the  enfant  terrible  to  the  entire  faculty. 


The  success  attained  by  some  of  his  old 
classmates  finally  prompted  him  to  try 
his  'prentice  hand  with  the  pen.  The 
thought,  at  this  time,  of  making  journal- 
ism a  profession  was  far  from  his  mind. 
One  evening,  after  a  late  and  exceedingly 
lively  dinner  at  the  home  of  Edmond 
About,  who  encouraged  his  attempt,  he 
wrote  an  article  on  life  and  character  in 
the  French  provinces,  which,  after  months 
of  waiting,  he  saw  printed  in  the  Figaro, 
over  his  assumed  name,  '*  Satane  Binet." 
This  fixed  his  purpose  ;  henceforward  he 
minded  his  pen. 

When  in  1859  the  Opinion  Nationale 
was  started  Sarcey  became  its  dramatic 
critic.  Eight  years  later  he  joined  the 
staff  of  Le  Temps,  indisputably  the  ablest 
and  most  dignified  of  all  Parisian  papers. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  Sarcey  has 
contributed  to  the  columns  of  Le  Temps 
a  weekly  review  of  the  drama.  His  death 
will  be  felt  more  keenly  by  the  elder  read- 
ers and  makers  of  that  paper,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  quarter. 

In  person  the  dead  critic  was  ponderous, 
but  his  heaviness  was  of  the  body  only, 
not  the  mind.  He  was  portly,  puffy  and 
thick-set,  but  not  thick-witted;  physically 
short-sighted,  no  contemporary  critic  had 
a  keener  mental  vision.  His  position  in 
literary  Paris  was  unlike  that  of  any  other 
man.  His  criticisms  were  invariably  just, 
however  harsh  they  looked  in  print.  His 
blows  were  heavy  ones,  given  straight 
from  the  shoulder  of  his  convictions,  but 
above  it  all  his  sunny  good  nature  shone 
forth.  "  I  have  often  heard  people  talking 
of  getting  angry ,'^  said  he  once.  "  As  for 
myself  I  don't  know  what  it  means.  I 
was  never  angry  in  my  life."  That  is  the 
ideal  mental  attitude  of  the  ideal  critic. 
Whatever  estimate  one  places  upon  the 
life  and  work  of  Francisque  Sarcey  it 
must  be  conceded,  even  by  his  bitterest 
foe,  that  he  fought  fairly. 

Ferriton  MaxwelL 
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ni/TORE  than  a  hundred  sets  of  answers 
-^^  tracing  the  sources  of  the  "  Familiar 
Book  Titles/^  published  in  the  June  Book 
Buyer  have  already  been  received,  and 
each  day  brings  a  fresh  bundle  of  letters. 
Some  of  our  correspondents  write  a  second 
time,  correcting  an  answer  given  in  the 
first  place,  or  supplying  an  omission,  and 
ask  if  such  second  thought  is  permissible. 
Certainly  it  is,  but  the  whole  set  of  an- 
swers so  amended  will,  naturally,  be  reck- 
oned as  received  upon  the  day  when  the 
second  letter  came  to  this  office.  Several 
literary  coincidences  are  brought  to  notice 
by  the  answers  to  these  questions,  and  in 
one  instance  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  title,  as  traced  to  its  source,  was  not 
thought  of  by  the  author  of  the  book  as  a 
quotation  at  all.  Which  shows  that  many 
of  us  are  more  reminiscent  than  we  realize 
in  everyday  speech  and  writing. 

The  prospectus  of  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill's  new  quarterly  is  imposing 
enough  as  an  item  of  documentary  evi- 
dence of  the  wave  of  Anglo-American 
friendliness  which  now  breaks  from  Bar 
Harbor  to  St.  Augustine : 

"  As  one  who  hears  upon  a  western  bea(^h 
The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey." 

It  is  to  be  published  for  subscribers  by 
Mr.  John  Lane,  in  quarto  volumes,  each 
of  which  the  editor  hopes  to  make  as  dis- 
tinguished as  pen  and  graver  can  achieve. 
The  volumes  will  have  leather  covers  re- 
producing famous  or  historical  binding 
designs.  Each  volume  will  contain  about 
250  pages  and  will  include  illustrations  in 
photogravure,  lithography  and  wood  en- 
graving. The  title,  as  finally  decided,  will 
be  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  Review :  A  Quar- 
terly Miscellany,"  and  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill  proposes  to  offer  her  subscribers 


articles  on  public  affairs,  literature,  science 
and  the  arts,  contributed  by  men  and 
women  of  distinction.  Fiction  is  to  be 
represented  by  short  stories.  The  illustra- 
tions will  consist  mainly  of  reproductions 
of  historical  portraits  '^of  famous  men 
and  beautiful  women  *' — certainly  a  cour- 
teous classification.  So  far  as  possible  the 
portraits  selected  will  be  paintings  and 
miniatures  of  which  no  adequate  reproduc- 
tions exist.  The  published  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Review  includes  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Lord  Salisbury,  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  Henry  Irving  in  England,  and  among 
the  Americans  we  note  the  names  of  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Mr.  John  Hay,  Mr.  W. 
K.  Vanderbilt  and  Senator  Hale.  The  list 
of  contributors  to  early  volumes  includes 
the  names  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Godkin,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  Mr.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Dr.  Richard  Qarnett,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Grahame,  Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne, 
Mr.  William  Watson,  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Mr.  Lane  also  sends  word  that  his  busi- 
ness in  New  York  will  hereafter  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Hunter  H.  Robinson,  in  a 
new  office  at  251  Fifth  Avenue. 

On  another  page  we  print  a  letter  from 
a  correspondent  who  pleads  for  the  loftier 
things  in  literature  and  deprecates  what 
he  finds  to  be  a  present  fashion  for  "  vir- 
ility "  and  "  vitality "  at  the  expense  of 
delicacy  and  uplifted  thought.  One  of 
his  references  is,  by  name,  to  Mr.  Kipling, 
whom  he  seems  to  find  dangerously  in- 
clined to  be  absorbed  by  the  blood  and 
bones  of  life  rather  than  to  be  attracted 
to  its  spiritual  essence.  Yet,  in  support 
of  his  argument,  he  quotes  from  Kii)ling^s 
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poem,  "  To  the  True  Romance/*  though 
he  does  so,  apparently,  as  a  concession.  It 
seems  to  us  that  in  this  poem  Kipling 
preaches  exactly  the  same  gospel  as  his 
critic,  and  sets  "  the  true  romance  "  on  a 
heaven-kissing  pedestal.  Is  not  this  the 
clear  sight — the  true  understanding  ? 

**  Since  spoken  word  Man's  Spirit  stirred 

Beyond  his  belly  need. 
What  is  is  Thine  of  fair  design 

In  thought  and  craft  and  deed  ; 
Each  stroke  aright  of  toil  and  fight, 

That  was  and  that  ^hall  be, 
And  hope  too  high,  wherefore  we  die, 

Has  birth  and  worth  in  Thee. 

Who  holds  by  Thee  hath  Heaven  in  fee 

To  gild  his  dross  thereby, 
And  knowledge  sure  that  he  endure 

A  child  until  he  die — 


As  Thou  didst  teach  all  lovers  speech 

And  Life  all  mystery, 
So  shalt  Thou  rule  by  every  school 

Till  love  and  longing  die. 
Who  wast  or  yet  the  Lights  were  set, 

A  whisper  in  the  Void, 
Who  shall  be  sung  through  planets  young 

When  this  is  clean  destroyed. 


Time  hath  no  tide  but  must  abide] 

The  servant  of  Thy  will  ; 
Tide  hath  no  time,  for  to  Thy  rhyme' 

The  ranging  stars  stand  still — 
Regent  of  spheres  that  lock  our  fears, 

Our  hopes  invisible. 
Oh  'twas  certes  at  Thy  decrees 

We  fashioned  Heaven  and  Hell  ! 


0  Charity,  all  patiently 

Abiding  wrack  and  scaith  ! 
0  Faith,  that  meets  ten  thousand  cheats, 

Yet  drops  no  jot  of  faith  ! 
Devil  and  brute  Thou  dost  transmute 

To  higher,  lordlier  show. 
Who  art  in  sooth  that  lovely  truth 

The  careless  angels  know  I " 

Our  correspondent,  it  will  be  noticed, 
makes  "Art"  synonymous  with  "that 
lovely  truth  the  careless  angels  know  " — 
unless,  indeed,  he  means  to  adapt  Kipling^s 


words  to  his  own  argument,  without  ref- 
erence to  Kipling^s  use  of  them.  It  would 
be  idle  to  enter  an  abstract  discussion  of 
the  equation  Art  =  Truthy  but  since  Kip- 
ling is  quoted  to  confound  himself,  it 
seems  only  fair  to  read  the  poet's  words 
with  their  context.  And  we  do  not  recall 
a  loftier  phrasing  of  a  lofty  perception 
than  this  same  apostrophe  "  To  the  True 
Romance.*'  That  Kipling  sometimee 
writes  of  things  nearest  the  soil  of  haman 
nature  seems  (to  us)  not  to  indicate  that 
he  finds  any  joy  in  the  consideration  of 
base  things,  but  rather  that  in  what  God 
hath  cleansed  with  the  fire  of  life,  Kip- 
ling finds  nothing  common  or  unclean. 

ji 
If  we  may  dwell  on  this  point  for  a 
moment,  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  present  fashion  for  "  vitality  *'  in 
literature — for  unquestionably  there  is 
such  a  fashion — should  bring  up  such  a 
crop  of  make-believe  heroes,  all  claiming 
descent  from  the  true  dragon's  teeth.  The 
realism  of  the  man  with  the  muck-rake,  the 
morbid  dissection  of  diseased  moral  tissue, 
cynicism  and  brutality,  blood  and  wounds 
— these  things  do  not  compose  a  true  or 
symmetrical  picture  of  life  at  any  time, 
even  in  a  world  of  sin.  But  it  is  the  merest 
commonplace  to  point  out  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  poets  and  romancers  who 
are  "producing"  their  "vital  literature  " 
(with  no  law  to  prevent  them)  are  only 
stupid  artisans,  shaping  something  like  the 
form,  but  missing  the  real  thing  alto- 
gether. The  very  few  literary  artists 
ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  sins  of 
their  bungling  imitators — even  by  im- 
plication. But  at  the  moment  there  is 
heard  a  wail  from  certain  prophets  of 
"  delicacy  in  literature  " — we  do  not  refer, 
at  all,  to  our  correspondent — against  the 
great  popular  appreciation  of  Kipling's 
genius  which  is  rolling  and  breaking  over 
itself  like  any  other  wave,  just  now.  No 
less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
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has  cried  out  lately  against  Kipling  and 
all  his  works — as  a  bathing  master,  wlio 
can  turn  Bomersaults  in  reasonably  still 
water  (if  the  extended  simile  be  not  tire- 
Bome)  cries  oat  when  a  great  comber  comes 
along  and  rolls  him  over  and  knocks 
him  flat,  and  leaves  him  winded  and 
gasping  on  the  beach.  The  wave  spends 
itself,  and  the  undertow  sucks  back  a  lot 
of  temporary  enthusiasm  which  disappears 
forever,  but  the  tide  rises  steadily,  after 
all,  and  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  can  hope  for  no 
better  luck  than  KingOauute  had.  Kip- 
ling does  not  compel  honor  by  the  force 
of  his  words,  but  by  the  unseen,  irresistible 
power  of  his  intellect,  which  makes  his 
speech  golden — his  counters,  coins, 
ji 
Owing  to  exigencies  of  make-up,  the 
pictures  of  the  Shelley  locket,  of  which 
Mr.  Bulloch  writes  in  his  Tiondon  letter, 
are  printed  here  instead  of  with  our  cor- 
respondent's paragraph.  It  was  given  by 
I-ady  Shelley  to  Miss  Alma  Murray  who 


played  Beatrice  in  a  production  of  "The 
Cenci,"  made  in  18S(j.  In  one  aide  is  the 
(luido  portrait,  and  in  the  other  is  a  lock 
of  Shelley's  hair. 

The  Grst  volume  in  the  Uacmillan's 
new  series  of  "  National  Studies  in 
American  I-ettera,"  has  just  been 
published,  "  Old  Cambridge,"  by  Mr. 
Thomas  AVentworth  Higginaon.  The 
series  is  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Professor  George  E.  Woodberry,  and  the 
general  purpose  of  the  new  series  is  to 
present  the  history  and  development  of 
our  literature  during  its  first  century  in  a 
form  sufficiently  various  and  many-aided 
to  comprehend  its  many  phases  and  their 
particular  relation  to  historii-al  move- 
ments, social  conditions,  localities,  differ- 
ences of  origin,  temperament  and  envir- 
onment— to  exhibit,  in  general,  its  whole 
breadth  and  copiousness.  The  absence  of 
any  very  thorough  treatment  of  our  liter- 
ature 'as  a  national  product  leads  to  an 
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incomplete  apprehension  of  its  extent  and 
variety.  In  the  single  department  of  hn- 
mor,  for  example,  there  are  many  distinct 
phases  and  stag^  of  which  our  knowledge 
is  almost  a  haphazard  matter.  In  fiction 
there  was  romance  before  Hawthorne, 
which  had  an  interesting  career,  and  was 
illustrated  by  names  still  remembered. 
The  taste  for  sentiment  and  lightness  of 
touch  of  which  Willis  was  the  popular 
type  was  wide-spread.  In  view  of  such 
diversities  and  of  the  national  interest  in 
the  components  that  came  to  make  up  the 
general  type  of  the  country,  it  is  intended 
to  conduct  this  series  experimentally,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  all  these  themes,  whether 
slight  or  highly  important,  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  completed  work.  The  west- 
ern and  southern  country,  especially,  may 
look  to  find  their  expression  in  literature 
seriously  recognized  and  carefully  treated 
as  a  part  of  American  letters. 

If  Colonel  Higginson,  in  publishing 
this  last  book,  "  Old  Cambridge,"  through 
the  Macmillans,  seemed  to  be  wandering 
far  from  home,  he  had  abundant  pre- 
cedent for  it  in  the  long  list  of  volumes  he 
has  previously  published  through  the 
Lougmans.  Now,  as  a  Cambridge  writer 
should,  he  is  transferring  all  the  "  literary 
works,"  eleven  in  number,  from  their  list 
to  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  who 
already  have  in  preparation  a  new  uni- 
form edition  of  his  writings.  "  Mal- 
bone,"  "Oldport  Days,"  "The  Proces- 
sion of  the  Flowers,"  and  many  other 
familiar  volumes,  come  thus  to  the  Bos- 
ton house.  A  new  volume  of  special  in- 
terest which  they  will  publish  in  the 
autumn  is  to  be  called  "Contempora- 
ries." In  this  Colonel  Higginson  brings 
together  from  periodicals  separate  papers 
on  men  and  women  well  known  both  to 
him  and  the  world  at  large.  What  with 
this  volume,  Mrs.  Howe's  "  Remijiiscen- 
ces"    and    Dr.    Hale's    "James    Russell 


Lowell  and  his  Friends,"  the  rising  gener- 
ation will  have  scant  excuse  for  ignorance 
about  the  striking  personalities  of  the 
generation  to  which  Colonel  Higginson 
and  his  contemporaries  narrowly  escaped 

belonging. 

ji 

Though  Whitman  charged  men  to  found 
no  school  upon  him,  his  admirers  have 
not  refrained  from  casting  their  writings 
into  the  mould  which  marks  all  its  pro- 
ducts with  his  stamp.     Hardly  more  than 
a  year  ago  Mr.  William   E.  Davenport 
published    in  New  York  his  "Poetical 
Sermons,"  bearing  this  stamp,  and  now 
Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Whitman's 
present  publishers,  are  on  the  point  of 
bringing  out  the  American    edition    of 
"  Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and  Parable/'  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Crosby,  son  of  the  Rev.  How- 
ard Crosby.    The  Brotherhood  Publisli- 
ing  Company  produces  the  book  in  lion- 
don.    Another  book  of  verse  which  the 
same   Boston  house  is  making  ready  to 
publish  will  be  called  «  Sea  Drift."      Its 
writer  is    Grace  EUery    Channing,  now 
Mrs.  Stetson.    The  effect  of  living  both 
in  Italy  and  in  Southern  California  is  said 
to  be  shown  clearly  in  poems  so  related  to 
one  another  as  to  show  also  in  a  suggestive 
manner  the  contrasts   and   comparisons 
between  the  aspects  of  the  two  lands. 

ji 
On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  June,   Philip 
Henry  Savage  died  at  the  Massachusetts 
Qeneral  Hospital  in  Boston.    Mr.  Savage 
was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  and 
for  several  years  had  served  the  Boston 
Public  Library  in  an  important  capacity. 
During  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Putnam's  term 
of  office  he  was  the  Librarian's  immediate 
assistant,  and  soon  after   Mr.  Putnam's 
removal   to   Washington  he  was    elected 
Clerk  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Library, 
a  post  which  Mr.  Putnam  and  other  libra- 
rians before  him  had   themselves    filled. 
Though  but  little  over  thirty  years  of 
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Mr.  SsTage  was  thought  by  many  to  stand 
in  the  place  from  which  promotion  into  the 
headship  of  the  Library  was  moat  prob- 
able. It  is  evident  that  such  a  man  poe- 
aoaaed  a  high  faculty  for  ufTairB.  By  its 
side,  however,  stood 
a  marked  poeiio 
gift.  In  his  "First 
Poems  and  Frag- 
ments," published 
three  or  four  years 
^S^i  l^y  Messrs. 
Copeland  &  Day, 
this  gift  was,  of 
course,  less  ade- 
quately displayed 
than  in  his  "PoeniB," 
published  by  the 
same  firm  last  fall. 
Here  the  true  lover 
of  nature  and  the 
skilful  joiner  of 
word  and  thought 
met  in  a  rare  union. 
Mr.  Savage  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard 
College  in  18!i;t.  On 
the  day  of  his  death 
his  engagement  was 
announced  by  the 
family  of  his  fianc6e. 
We  reprint  else- 
where one  of  the 
most  striking  and  characteristic  poems 
from  Mr.  Savage's  second  volume. 

In  the  general  transference  of  literary 
properties  which  has  followed  the  failure 
of  Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolfle  &  Vo..  the 
rights  of  publishing  in  both  England  and 
iVmerica,  Mr.  James  F,  Muirheatl's  re- 
markably readable  and  just  volume,  "  The 
Land  of  Contrasts,  A  Hriton'a  View  of  his 
American  Kin,"  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Lane.  Four  volumes 
of  verse  by  Mr.  Bliss  Carman  had  a  shorter 
journey  to  make — up  one  flight  of  stairs 


|HIb  l&test  portrfUt,  by 


in  the  Boston  building  where  they  have 
been  published,  into  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Small,   Maynard  &  Co.     It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  though  it  has  been  said 
before  in  these  columns, that  the  "Co." of 
this  firm   and   Mr. 
Carman  himself  arc 
at  least  in  part  iden- 
tical.  Thus  the  vol- 
umes are  but  going 
where  they  seem  to 
belong. 

The  first  five  vol- 
umes of  the  "Bea- 
con Biographies  " 
have  been  published 
in  June,  and  prepa- 
rations for  a  second 
group,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  au- 
tumn, are  well  ad- 
vanced. Since  the 
firstannouncements 
of  subjects  •  and 
writers,  two  inter- 
■  eating  volumes  have 
been  promised.  Mr. 
Joseph  Edgar 
Cbamberlin  will 
write  of  John  Brown 
^^  of  Ossawotamie,and 

from  Mrs.  James  T. 
Fields  will  come  the  volume  on  Haw- 
thorne. There  are  few  of  onr  own  con- 
temporaries who  at  once  knew  Hawthorne 
so  well,  and  have  so  much  the  contempo- 
rary point  of  view  as  Mrs.  Fields. 

Mr.  Kobert  II.  Rusaell  has  lately  en- 
larged his  dramatic  series  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Augustus  Thomas's  "Alabama," 
with  a  note  of  the  original  cast  and  of  the 
original  stage  production.  This  is  issued 
in  uniform  atyle  with  his  edition  of  "  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac."  Other  volumes  in  the 
same  form   aro   two  of    Qerhart  Haupt- 
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mann'B  plays,  "  Lonely  Lives"  aud  "  The 
Weavers  " ;  and  "  The  Sunken  Bell,"  which 
Mr.  Sothern  is  to  play  in  next  year,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  Hauptmann's  master- 
piece, is  in  preparation.  Mr.  C.  II.  Meltzer 
bos  translated  the  piece,  and  received  an 
enthiiaiaatic  letter  from  the  author,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  says  : "  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  regard  your  effort  with  (|uite  un- 
usual pleasure,  and  am  honestly  rcjoii'ed 
at  it." 

j» 
The  Boston  Public  Library  is  one  thing 
and  the  Boston  Library  quite  another. 
The  second,  of  which  much  less  is  heard, 
ia  far  the  older  institution.  Indeed  it  is 
one  of  the  very  oldest  of  proprietary  libra- 
ries, dating,  as  it  does,  from  1794.  Its  share- 
holders, in  some  cases  the  representatives 
ill  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  its 
original  owners,  still  find  their  way  to  its 
house  in  Boylston  Place.  Within  a  door 
or  two  of  it  l)r.  Hnmuel  Q.  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  once  lived.  The  historian, 
Motley,  was  also  for  a  time  its  neighbor. 
At  present  its  best  known  neighbor,  across 


the  way,  is  the  Tavern  Club.  Tinte  and 
the  Hour,  the  little  weekly  conducted  by 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Bacon,  a.  trustworthy  au- 
thority on  all  things  concerning  old  Bos- 
ton, reports  the  rumor  that  this  ancient 
library  is  about  to  change  its  habitation. 
ThuH  perhaps  it  will  emerge  from  its  lonjr 
obscurity,  and  at  the  same  time  lose  some- 
tliingflf  its  attract! vtmess  for  those  who 
liavG  used  it. 

The  "  bird  books  "  go  on  multiplying 
with  the  rapidity  commonly  attributed  to 
the  Australian  rabbit.  Yet  the  latest 
specimen  of  the  class  is  not  strictly  a  new 
book.  More  than  a  year  ago  Messrs. 
Copeland  &  Day  announced  "  On  the 
Bird's  Highway,"  by  Mr.  Reginald  Heber 
Howe,  Jr.  For  one  reason  and  another 
the  publication  of  the  book  was  deferred 
from  time  to  time;  and  now  in  the  shift- 
ing abont  that  has  followed  the  dissolntion 
of  this  firm,  the  book  appears  at  last  un- 
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tier  the  imprint  of  McssrB.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.     The  articles  which  make  up 
the  Toliime  have  been  printed  in  the  daily 
papers  and  other  periodicals.     They  are 
informal,  first-hand  studies  of  birds  from 
Maryland  to  Maine.     Many  illuBtrationa 
from  photographs   and  drawings  by  the 
author      embellish 
the  book,  which  is 
so  well  printed  and 
bound  as  to  suggest 
the  field  far  less  than 
that  other  scene  of 
reading — the    clos- 
ot,     or     in     more 
modern  speech,  the 
library  table. 

Three  "hooka  for 
the    country"    are 

jnat      published    by  hr.  bihbb  unAnun  soi 

the  Putnams— "Na- 
ture Studies  in  Berkshire,"  by  John  Cole- 
man Adams,  with  illustrations;  "Orna- 
mental Shrubs  for  Gardens  and  Lawns," 
by  Lucius  D.  Datis,  with  many  pictures; 
and  "  An  Insect  Friend  and  Foes,"  by 
Belle  S.  Cragin,  with  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  illnatrations. 
Jt 
The  portrait  which  forms  the  front- 
ispiece to  The  Book  Buyer  this  month 
is,  we  think,  the  most  satisfactory  likeness 
of  Mr.  Howells  which  we  have  seen,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Mr.  St.  Gaudens's  medal- 
lion. Mr,  StanlawB  is  to  he  congratulated 
on  hie  success.  Another  effective  piece  of 
work  is  Mr.  Greene's  portrait  of  Sarcey,  in 
Mr.  Maxwell's  appreciation  of  the  distin- 
guished critic,  which  waa  drawn  from  life 
only  a  few  months  ago,  Jules  Verne's 
latest  portrait  shows  a  curious  resemblance 
to  Victor  Hugo.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr, 
Frank  Yeigh,  of  Toronto,  for  Mr,  Robert 
Barr'a  photograph,  and  for  the  pictures  of 
two  of  the  novelist's  houses.  Apparently, 
Mr,   Barr  collects   houses  as  other  men 


might  collect  Shakespeare  folios,  or  min- 
iatures,  or  Greek  vases,  or  crystal  balls. 
Wc  believe  his   collection   includes  still 
another  house  somewhere  iu  England,  be- 
sides a  German  castle. 
Jt 
By  a  slip  of  the  pen  last  month,  Miss 
Julia    Arthur   was 
mentioned   as    the 
subject  of  an  attrac- 
tive picture  book, 
published    by    Mr. 
K.  H.  Russell,  in- 
stead of  Miss  Julia 
Marlowe.   Mr.  Rus- 
sell, who  announces 
another  book  of  pic- 
tures to  appear  ear- 
ly in  the  autumn, 
which  will  attempt 
■  OH  TH«  BT.  cum  HivBB         to  glvB  a  pictopial 
history  of  the  va- 
rious races  which  have  been  sailed  for  the 
America's  Cup.     The  drawings  show  the 
most  interesting  point  ineatih  of  the  races, 
and  there  is  no  text,  except  a  brief  note  of 
explanation  of  the   diSerent   challenges, 
with  dates  and  results. 
J* 
Messrs.  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  have 
issued  a  large  number  of  books  this  spring, 
of  which  one  of  the  most  attractive,  in 
every  way,  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Norman 
Gale's  "  A  June  Romance,"  for  which  a 
very  charming  frontispiece  has  been  drawn 
by  Miss  Violet  Oakley. 

The  new  (and  revised)  edition  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  "American  Notes  " — now  called 
"From  Sea  to  Sea" — is  issued  by  the 
Douhleday  &  MeClure  Co.  in  two  unpre- 
tentious volumes. 

J) 

Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Oxford,  and  write  about  the 
"Literary  Landmarks"  of  that  ancient 
town.  The  Eatnbter. 


LONDON  « PUNCH"  AND  ITS  MAKERS 

I— THE  WRITERS 


TN  July,  1841,  at  the  Shakespeare  Head, 
-*-  Wjeh  Street,  London,  there  eprnng 
full  grown  into  this  vale  of  tears  a  certain 

hunch-backed,  albeit  shrewd  and  kindly 
dwarf,  whose  face,  limned  a  little  later  by 
the  inspired  pencil  of  Richard  Doyle,  has 
since    become   familiar 
all  aronod   the   world, 
and   whose   qujps,  and 
cranks  and  merry  turnR 
have   played   no   small 
part  in  the  history  of  the 
closing  half  of  this  hist- 
ory-making century. 

London   Punch — the 
dwarf   I   refer  to — was 
born     under     unusual 
conditions.     One  Mark 
Lemon,  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable   ability,    was 
then  the  landlord  of  the 
Shakespeare   Head.     A 
tavern,  boasting  such  a 
keeper  and  such  a  name, 
was,     of     course,     fre- 
quented by  a  circle  of 
wits,  with  whom  in  the 
year  just  mentioned    Punch  originated. 
There   are  conflicting  claims   as  to  the 
paternity  of  the  infant,  with    the    evi- 
dence in  favor  of   Lemon   and   Douglas 
Jerrold,  but  history  has  it  that  its  name 
was  suggested   by  the  place  of  its  birth. 
If  so,  it  at  once  lost  all  associations  with 
the  ladle  and  the  bowl,  and   received  a 
wider  and  better  interpretation,  and  there 
is  no  neater  piece  of  allegorical  writing  in 
our  language  than  the  introductory  article 
of  the  first  number,  wherein  is  adroitly 
shadowed  forth  the   moral  of  the  work, 
Punch,  suggestive  of  the  "  graver  puppe- 
try, the  visual  and  oral  cheats  by  which 
mankind  are  cajoled." 


Indeed,  since  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
historic  Fleet  Street  where   Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  made  the  sorry  Latin  jest  on  the 
traitors'  heads,  and  where  his  ghost  is  still 
supposed  to  walk  o'  nights,  the  hero  of  the 
famous  puppet  show,  chosen  for  the  pre. 
siding  genius  of  the  new 
venture  on  the  journal- 
istic sea,  has  found  or 
made  his  fun  in   other 
and  very  different  waye 
than   were  his    in   the 
ancient    and    mythical 
time  when  he  cultivated 
the   wild   oat    on    the 
sunny  slopeof  the  Apen- 
nines,  and    thought   it 
fun  to  beat  his  wife,  the 
luckless  Judy,   to  toss 
the   baby    out    of    the 
window,  to  wallop  the 
family  doctor,  and  craft- 
ily to  make  way  with 
the  common  hangman, 
all  to  the  squeaking  of 
cracked    pipes.      Four 
generations    of    prime 
ministers    and    lesser    ministers,   of  ex- 
ministers    and    would -he    ministers,    of 
fops  and  flunkies,  of  frauds  and  fribbles, 
have  stood  in  awe  of  his  wit.   He  kept 
alive     the     distrust     that     dogged    the 
later  days  of  Peel,  and   he    long    made 
Disraeli  impossible  and  to  the  last  absurd 
and  theatrical.     On  the  other  hand,   he 
aided  not  a  little  in  the  making  of  Pal- 
merston,  and  how  has  he  not  laughed  and 
made  others  laugh  at  Gladstone,  without 
hurting  him  a  bit;  at  his  vast  collars  and 
hia    vaster    energy;    at    Gladstone,  who 
lauglis  at  nothing,  whereas  his  great  rival 
laughed  at  everything.     Little  bonnets 
and  big  hoops,  I-ord  Mayors  and  stock- 
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jobbers,  Sir  Gorgias  Uidae  and  Jeames ' 
YellowpluBh,  the  Prince  Consort  and  the 
stock  that  choked  Private  Thomas  A.tkins, 
Mrs,  Ponsonby  de  Tomkyns  and  the  ruf- 
fian   of    Whitechapel — all  these    and    a 
hundred  more  have  winced   under  the 
vholesome  cracking  of  that  ready  laeh. 
And  through  it  all,  like  the  true  humorist 
he  is,  he  has  ever 
been  the  friend  of 
goodness    and    the 
enemy  of  evil,  never 
stooping  to  bully  the 
weak  or  to  cringe 
to  the  powerful. 

The  first  number 
of  Punch  appeared 
on  July  17,  1841, 
and  the  serial  has 
lived  over  fifty-six 
years  and  grown  to 
the  bulk  of  one 
hundred  and  thir- 
teen volumes.  It 
was  not,  however, 
built  in  a  day.  It 
knew  a  rickety  in- 
fancy and  hours  of 
peril,  and  it  owes 
its  rescue  from  neg- 
lect and  starvation, 
its  subsequent  and 
assured   prosperity,     [p„^  u,,  p^.^^  by  air  d- 

tO       Messrs.       Brad-  National  Fort 

bury  &  Evans,  the 

publishers  for  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
who  having  bought  it — some  say  for  what  its 
projectors  had  spent  out  of  pocket — nursed 
and  resuscitated  it  at  the  critical  moment, 
supplying  the  money  and  the  patience 
that  made  it  what  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained— the  national  comic  paper  of  Eng- 
land ;  comio  without  the  sacrifice  of 
earnestneas  and  morality,  for  the  jangle 
of  its  jester's  bells  has  always  had  a  pure 
tone  of  veneration  for  religion,  save 
where,  in  the  old  days,  the  papacy  was 


concerned,  while  its  humor  has  been  clean 
and  has  never  failed  of  a  wholesome  and 
weighty  purpose. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  belongs,  of 
course,  to  the  successive  editors  of  Punch. 
Mark  Lemon,  first  of  the  Hue,  waa  an  ad- 
mirable literary  director,  who  easily  won 
and  held  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the 
brilliant  corps  of 
contribntors,  which, 
in  the  course  of 
time,  he  drew  about 
him.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  song  writer 
and  dramatist,  and 
a  clever  amateur 
actor,  playing  for 
the  Guild  of  Litera- 
ture and  Art  with 
Dickens,  Forster 
and  the  rest,  and 
enacting  the  rAle  of 
FaUlaff—he  was  a 
man  of  huge  physi- 
cal proportions  and 
often  figured  in  the 
Christmaa  numbers 
of  popular  publica- 
tions as  Father 
Christmas  —  in  an 
expurgated  version 
jmiou.  °^       Shakespeare's 

Mftcn«,  F.  R.  8.  A  ,  In  the       plajB     of       "  Heniy 

raitaaiiery.]  IV,"  It  was  Lemon 

who,  very  early  in 
the  journal's  history,  instituted  the  fa- 
mous weekly  dinners,  where  the  Punch 
cartoon  was  settled  over  a  bottle  of  claret, 
and  he  wrote  the  "national  anthem  "  which 
his  contributors  used  to  sing  on  these 
occasions,  its  first  verse  running  in  this 
wise: 

"Now,  bojB,  a  row,  boys,  we  surel;  may  allow, 

boys. 

Here,  boys,  to  cheer,  hoi's,  our  hero  and  his  lunch; 

Laughing  ant]  chaffing,  the  merry  nectar  quaffing. 

Fill,  boys,  «e  will,  boys,  and  drink  a  health  to 

Funeh. 


SillKLEY     BROOKS. 

{From  a  Phoiogiaph  by  Loxi! urdt 

and  Co.) 


TOM     TAYLOR. 

{Ft-3'n  a  Photograph  hy 

BASsano.) 


le  London  Oraphic.'l 
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Long  may  he  flourish,   the  saide  good   humor 
nourish, 

Pleasing  the  million,  yet  pandering  to  none  ; 
Bitter  but  healthful,  his  money-box  of  wealth  full. 

Coarse  humor  deeming  the  lowest  grade  of  fun." 

Shirley  Brooks,  who  had  for  many  years 
held  the  laboring  oar  on  the  Punch  craft, 
succeeded  to  the  editorship  when  Lemon 
died  in  1870.  He  was  a  gracious  and 
scholarly  gentleman,  the  master  of  a  light 
and  graceful  pen,  and  the  author  of 
a  number  of  plays  and  novels  popular 
in  their  day  but  now  half-forgotten.  His 
"Essence  of  Parliament'*  was  for  many 
years  a  feature  of  Punch,  After  Brooks 
came  Tom  Taylor,  a  writer  of  excellent 
verse — ^witness  his  memorable  lines  called 
forth  by  the  death  of  Lincoln — the  author 
of  several  successful  plays,  and  for  twenty 
years  the  art  critic  of  the  Times.  Both 
Brooks  and  Taylor  were  men  of  mark,  im- 
bued with  and  respecting  the  creed  formu- 
lated by  Lemon,  that  fun  and  humor  could 
be  good  fun  and  humor,  and  still  be  whole- 
some, healthy  and  pure,  so  that  Punch 
was  in  their  time,  as  it  is  to-day,  a  favorite 
in  the  parsonage  and  the  drawing-room 
as  well  as  the  club. 

Francis  C.  Burnand  is  the  present  ed- 
itor of  Punch,  Mr.  Burnand  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  duly 
called  to  the  bar ;  but  instead  of  occupying 
himself  with  briefs,  turned  his  attention 
to  farce-writing.  Then  he  drifted  into 
comic  journalism,  and  in  18(33  was  writing 
for  Fun,  It.  occurred  to  him  that  to 
burlesque  the  sensational  novel  of  the 
day  was  an  idea  that  would  lend  itself  to 
humorous  writing  and  drawing.  Accord- 
ingly he  sought  and  secured  an  interview 
with  Mark  Lemon,  to  whom  he  suggested 
"Mokeanna,**  to  be  illustrated  after  the 
manner  of  the  London  Journal — an  illus- 
trated story  paper  of  the  period.  The  ed- 
itor of  Punch  promptly  accepted  the 
proposal;  the  burlesque  appeared,  illus- 
trated   by    Gilbert,     Du    Maurier     and 


Keene,  and  at  once  became  the  talk  of 
the  town. 

When  the  first  chapters  were  published, 
Mr.  Bradbury,  the  senior  proprietor  of 
Punchy  was  ill  and  confined  to  his  bed. 
His  number  of  Punch  that  week  reached 
him  with  the  London  Journal  burlesque 
folded  outside.  At  first  he  thought  that 
the  Journal  had  been  sent  to  him  by  mis- 
take, but  when  he  discovered  that  the 
page  formed  a  portion  of  Punch  he  did 
not  stay  to  read  a  line,  but  bounding  from 
bed,  dressed  with  wild  haste  and  hurried 
to  the  office.  " Stop  Punch"  he  exclaim- 
ed; "stop  the  machine.  You  have  got 
a  page  of  the  Journal  in  the  form  I  "  And 
it  required  considerable  explanation  be- 
fore the  printer  and  proprietor  really  un- 
derstood the  thing. 

In  this  manner  did  Mr.  Burnand  be- 
come   a    member    of    the    Punch    staff. 
Thackeray  was  the  first  man  that  he  met 
among  the  Punch  writers,  and  the  great 
novelist    introduced    him  at  the   weekly 
dinners  in   these   words  :    "Gentlemen — 
the  new  boy."    The  newcomer  worked  in- 
dustriously   and     with    marked     success 
from  the  first  moment  that  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Pu7ich   brotherhood;    his 
diverting  "  Happy  Thoughts,"  begun   in 
1866,  greatly  enhanced  his  prestige   and 
fixed  him  firmly  in  the  public  eye,  and 
when,   in    1880,   Tom    Taylor    died,    he 
succeeded  to  the  editorship,  since  which 
time  he  has  discharged  its  duties  ably  and 
well.     Mr.  Burnand,  who  is  now   rising 
two-and-sixty,  is  a  family  man,  the  happy 
father  of  thirteen  children,  and  as  cheery 
and  pleasant  in  his  manners  as  he  is  in 
his  writing. 

I  have  mentioned  Thackeray  as  a  Punch 
contributor.  His  name,  with  that  of 
Douglas  Jerrold,  stands  at  the  head  of  an 
ever-growing  list  that,  at  one  time  and  an- 
other, has  included  a  majority  of  the 
brightest  and  wittiest  men  in  England, 
among  them,  not  to  name^men  whose  work 
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•leath  in  1857.  HiB  fa- 
mouB  "Caiidle  Lectures," 
which  have  the  perma- 
nency of  all  true  humor, 
first  appeared  in  Punch, 
but  their  author  always 
made  light  of  their  in- 
stant and  enduring  popu- 
larity, claiming,  with  the 
naual  perversity  of  a  man 
of  genius,  to  value  most 
his  more  Berious  efforts — 
an  opinion,  it  should  be 
added,  which  few  of  his 
admirers  shared  with  him. 
Those  who  knew  JerroM 
described  him  as  boyish 
and  impulsive  in  manner 
until  the  last,  giving  full 
play  at  ail  times  to  the 
acrid  wit  which  often 
pained  both   friend  and 


is  atill  unfinished,  Tom  Hood,  Horace  and 
Henry  Mayhew,  Gilbert  A'  Heckett,  Albert 
'  Smith,  Percival  Leigh,  W.  H.  Wills,  Stir- 
ling Coyne,  H.  P.  Grattan,  C.  Laman 
Blanchard  and  James  Hannay.  Jerrold, 
who  was  thirty -eight  years  old  when 
Punch  came  into  being,  found  his  most 
congenial  sphere  of  work  in  its  columns, 
and  was  a  constant  contributor  from  the 
second  number  until  ten  days  before  his 


Thackeray's 
tion  with  Punch,  which 
began  in  1842  and  ended 
in  1854,  bore  fruit  in  the 
"Book  of  Snobs"  and 
the  "Yellow  Plush  Pa- 
pers," and  in  several  hun- 
dred humorous  drawings. 
He  was  long  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  at  the 
weekly  Wednesday  din- 
ners, already  referred  to, 
at  which  the  plan  for  the 
forthcoming  issue  of 
Punch  is  solemnly  agreed  upon  and 
worked  out,  and  to  which  no  stranger  is 
ever  allowed  admission  upon  any  possible 
pretence  whatever.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
and  a  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers, are  said  to  be  the  only  outsiders 
who  have  ever  witnessed  the  sacred  func- 
tion. Most  of  Thackeray's  associates  on  the 
staff,  for  one  reason  or  another,  held  him 
in  wholesome  awe,  and  Lemon  once  con- 
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feaaed  to  Joseph  Hatton  that  he  vas  never 
quite  at  home  with  his  distinguished  con- 
tributor—"  Thackeray  was  always  bo  in- 
fernally wiae  "  was  the  jolly  editor's  excuse 
for  his  own  timidity. 

Horace  Mayhew  waa  for  a  time  co-editor 
yrith  Lemon.     Coyne,  whose  wit  equaled 


his  industry,  wrote  for  thefirst  numbera 
only,  and  the  clever  and  sarcastic  Leigh 
was  but  an  occasional  contributor.  Gil- 
bert A'Beckett,  on  the  other  hand,  who, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Jerrold  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb  at  Highgate,  "  was  singa- 
Ivly  gifted  with  the  subtlest  powers  of 
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i4 

lOROSE  THB  BUtI 

humor  and  wit,  faculties  eTer  exercised  by  dying  man  when  Punch  was  founded,  and 

their  possesaor  to  the  healthiest  and  most  his  contributions  to  it  were  few  in  num- 

innocent  purpose,"  wrote    regularly  for  ber,  but  the  best  thing  that  he  ever  wrote. 

Punch  from  its  earliest  numbers  until  his  the  immortal  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  crept 

death  in  1856.     Tom  Hood  was  already  a  into  the  world  through  its  columna.     Nor 
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does  this  complete  the  list  of  Punch's 
contributors.  Coventry  Patmore  was  seen 
at  least  once  in  its  pages,  and  Lord  Tenny- 
son twice,  when  under  the  pseudonym 


of  "  Al(;ibiades''  he  turned  upon  Lord 
Lytton,  "  the  padded  man  that  wears  the 
stays/'  and  contemptuously  pulled  his 
pretensions  to  pieces. 

Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson. 


[Concluded  next  monthj] 

[Note.— The  portraits  as  id^en  in  this  article,  of  Mark  LemoD,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Shirley  Brooks,  Tom  Tavlor 
and  John  Leech,  are  taken,  by  permission,  from  Mr.  M .  H.  Spielmann^s  notable  **  History  of  Punchy''''  publisbed  by 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  Acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  to  that  firm  for  their  courtesy  in  allowing  these  rare  por^ 
traits  to  be  reproduced  in  Mr.  Wilson^s  article.] 
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THE   SONG   OP   WANDERING 

^NGUS 

I  WENT  out  to  the  hazel  wood 

Because  a  fire  was  in  my  head, 
And  cut  and  peeled  a  hazel  wand, 

And  hooked  a  berry  to  a  thread  ; 
And  when  white  moths  were  on  the  wing, 

And  moth-like  stars  were  flickering  out, 
I  dropped  the  berry  in  a  stream 

And  caught  a  little  silver  trout. 

When  1  had  laid  it  on  the  floor 

I  went  to  blow  the  Are  a-flame. 
But  something  rustled  on  the  floor, 

And  someone  called  me  by  my  name  ; 
It  had  become  a  glimmering  girl, 

With  apple-blossoms  in  her  hair, 
Who  called  me  by  my  name  and  ran, 

And  faded  through  the  brightening  air. 

Though  I  am  old  with  wandering 

Through  hollow  lands  and  hilly  lands, 
1  will  And  out  where  she  has  gone, 

And  kiss  her  lips  and  take  her  hands  ; 
And  walk  among  long  dappled  grass, 

And  pluck  till  time  and  times  are  done 
The  silver  apples  of  the  moon, 

The  golden  apples  of  the  sun. 


THE  FIDDLER  OF  DOONEY 

When  I  play  on  my  fiddle  in  Dooney, 
Folk  dance  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  ; 

My  cousin  is  priest  in  Kilvamet, 
My  brother  in  Moharabuiee. 

I  passed  my  brother  and  cousin  ; 
They  read  in  their  books  of  prayers  ; 


I  read  in  a  book  of  songs 
I  bought  at  the  Sligo  fair. 

When  we  come  at  the  end  of  time 

To  Peter  sitting  in  state, 
He  will  smile  on  the  three  old  spirits. 

But  call  me  first  through  the  gate. 

For  the  good  are  always  the  merry, 

Save  by  an  evil  chance. 
And  the  merry  love  the  fiddle. 

And  the  merry  love  to  dance. 

And  when  the  folk  there  spy  me. 
They  will  all  come  up  to  me, 

With  "  Here  is  the  fiddler  Dooney  ! " 
And  dance  like  a  wave  of  the  sea. 


A  POET  TO  HIS  BELOVED 

I  BRING  you  with  reverent  hands 

The  books  of  my  numberless  dreams  ; 

White  woman  that  passion  has  worn 
As  the  tide  wears  the  dovo-gray  sands. 

And  with  heart  more  old  than  the  horn 
That  is  brimmed  from  the  pale  fire  of  time  ; 

White  woman  with  numberless  dreams, 
1  bring  you  my  passionate  rhyme. 


/EDH  WISHES   FOR  THE   CLOTHS 

OF  HEAVEN 

Had  I  the  heavens*  embroidered  cloths, 

Enwrought  with  golden  and  silver  light. 
The  blue  and  the  dim  and  the  dark  cloths 

Of  night  and  light  and  the  half-light, 
I  would  spread  the  cloths  under  your  feet  ; 

But  I,  being  poor,  have  only  my  dreams  ; 
I  have  spread  my  dreams  under  your  feet  ; 

Tread  softly,  because  you  tread  on  my  dreams. 


— From  **r/ie  Wind  Among  the  Reeds"    Poems  hy  W.  B.  YecUs,    By  permission  of  Mr,  John  Lane, 
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11  Eooms  nnd  Athletics." 


THE  BOOK  OP  YALE 


T^O  write  a  book  that  shall  tell  what 
•*-  Yule  is  to-day  as  distinguished  from 
the  story  of  what  Yale  has  been,  and  yet 
include  alluBions  to  the  significant  things 
in  Yale's  past  which  have  made  it  what  it 
is  to-day,  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  diffi- 
culty. One  thing  alone,  the  manner  of 
telling,  iuTolves  all  the  art  of  a  nice  dis- 
crimination. The  narrative  cannot  be 
made  one  of  simple  fact,  for  facts,  stated 
as  facts,  appeal  to  very  few  even  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  attempt  to  dress  facts  with  all  the 
traditions,  illustrations  and  stories  that 
cluster  about  a  university  like  Yale,  would 
be  to  write  a  romance,  and  what  has  here 


Yale:  Her  Cihpds.  Clibb  Roohb 
Lewis  Sheldon  Welch  and  Walter  Camp.  With  on  Intro- 
duction by  Samuel  J.  Eider.  Uluatrated,  L.  C.  Pago  & 
Co.,  Bto,  SS.SO. 


been  attempted  is  a  history.  It  is  history, 
too,  at  a  period  of  transition,  when  the 
changes  are  still  going  on;  when  many 
things,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  distinctly, 
because  they  themselves  are  indistinct; 
when  the  aim  must  largely  be  suggestion 
rather  than  description. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beginning  of 
anything  like  a  general  elective  system  in 
Yale  college  proper  dates  back  only  to 
18S4.  The  radical  changes  whicH  have 
taken  place  under  this  system  in  the 
class-rooms,  and  the  co-ordinate  growth 
which  has  at  the  same  time  enlarged  the 
bounds  of  the  university  and  exerted  a 
strong  reflex  influence  on  the  college, 
have  only  now  been  manifested  in  ways 
obvious  to  even  a  casual  observer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  instmctors  and  students;  the 
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bringing  together  in  common  'university 
interest  of  many  claeBes  of  students  whose 
life  before  was  largely  separated  from  the 
common  life  by  the  detached  condition  of 
the  profeBsional  and  other  echools,  mere 
offshoots  of  the  college;  and,  by  contrast, 
the  segregation  of  other  classes  of  atadents, 
as  by  their  own  choice  they  fall  into  inde- 
pendent groups  where  before  all  pursued 
practically  the  same  schedule  of  studies; 
these  changes  have  created  new  conditions 
of  social  life  which  belong  to  the  Yale  of 
to-day  in  distinction  from  the  Yale  of 
yesterday. 

This  inadequate  sketch  of  what  is 
involTed  in  writing  the  history  of  a  mod- 
ern university  as  it  has  grown  out  of  an 
old-fashioned  New  England  college,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  task  attempted  in  the 
production  of  the  present  book.  For  this 
task  its  authors  were  well  equipped.  Mr. 
Welch  is  a  trained   journalist,  who  has 


for  some  years  devoted  himself  with  great 
success  to  the  development  of  the  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly,  which  is  the  organ  of  her 
graduates.  He  is,  therefore,  closely  in 
touch  with  the  Yale  of  to-day,  while 
through  experience  and  sympathy  he  has 
known  the  Yale  of  yesterday.  Mr.  Camp 
is  the  well-known  authority  on  athletics, 
popularly  called  "  the  Father  of  American 
Football,"  who  is  far  more  than  an  expert 
in  athletics,  for  he  has  always  had  a  taste 
for  literature  and  has  always  poBsessed 
grace  as  a  writer.  The  history  has  been 
divided  so  that  each  can  tell  the  parts  of 
it  which  he  is  best  fitted  to  tell.  The 
style  throughout  is  one  of  charm,  and 
avoids  on  the  one  hand  the  recital  of  bare 
facts,  and  on  the  other  too  great  exagger- 
ation of  what  is  interesting  but  triviaL 
In  short,  there  is  presented  an  accurate  and 
adequate  picture  of  life  at  Yale  to-day  as  it 
is.  In  the  more  technical  parts  of  the  book. 


:   Her  Campus.  Closa  Roo 


BODd  Atbletics." 
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the  d«8criptioD  of  the  varions  departments, 
Mr.  Welch  has  had  the  assistance  of  those 
who  have  made  special  study  of  the  facta, 
leading  professors  of  the  departments. 
Thas  the  book  has  great  variety  as  well  as 
completeness  of  Htatement.  The  story 
takes  one  first  to  the  campus  where  Yale 
lives  its  .life.  Then  it  carries  him  into 
the  workshop  of  Yale,  explaining  the 
courses  of  instruction,  the  laboratories 
and  the  museums.  Then  he  is  led  to  the 
field,  to  the  river,  to  the  gymnasium — to 
that  other  side  of  Yale  education  which  is 
called  athletics.  Lastly,  all  the  facts  are 
summed  up  in  get-at-able  shape  in  stat- 
istics and  tabulated  historical  dates. 
There  are  altogether  over  600  pages  of 
matter,  with  perhaps  75  illustrations. 

The  book  thus  appeals  to  a  great  variety 
of  readers.  The  boy  who  is  thinking  of 
"  going  to  Yale  "  will  find  in  it  as  good  a 
picture  of  what  he  is  to  expect  as  it  is 


possible  to  print — for  college  life,  like  any 
other  experience,  cannot  be  described,- but 
must  be  lived.  The  young  man  who 
chooses  a  college  for  what  he  can  get  out 
of  it  in  a  practical  way,  for  its  possibilities 
to  education  rather  than  for  the  pleasures 
of  its  life  and  associations,  will  here  find 
data  on  which  to  determine  his  choice  of 
Yale  or  of  some  other  college.  The  grad- 
uate, it  goes  without  the  saying,  will  turn 
the  pages  of  this  book  with  the  greatest 
of  interest,  to  compare  this  record  with 
the  Yale  which  he  once  knew.  The  stu- 
dent of  university  life  in  general  who  is 
interested  in  watching  developments  in 
the  higher  education,  will  here  discover 
much  both  of  interest  and  of  value. 

Passing  over  the  special  features  of 
Yale  life,  whether  of  the  campus  or  ath- 
letics— and  it  may  be  said  as  regards  the 
latter,  that  no  one  who  ia  interested  in  the 
growth   of   intercollegiate    athletics  can 


Troin  "Yale:  Her  Campus.  Clan  Rooms  and  Athletics. " 
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afford  to  omit  Mr.  Gamp's 
full  and  informing  nar- 
rative— the  part  of  the 
book  that  deals  with  the 
modern  curricnlum  and 
with  the  more  earneet 
aides  of  life  in  New 
Haren,  such  as  the  work 
of  the  college  Y.M.C.  A., 
and  the  newly  aroused 
enthusiasm  for  debate, 
have  the  widest  interest 
for  the  general  public. 
Up  to  a  <)uite  recent 
time,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  Yale  curri- 
culum meant  for  half  the  From  "  Vole:  Her  Campus,  CIau  Boomx  i 
course  Latin,  Greek  and  obbohn  i 

mathematics,  and  for  the 
other  half  more  Latin,  Greek  and  mallic-     required  of  Jnniors  and  Seniors,"     This 


matica,  varied  with  some  natural  science,  is  what  is  involved  in  the  making  over  of 

history,  political   economy,  a  smattering  an  old-fashioned  college  curriculum,  to 

of  German  and   French,  an  attempt  at  meet  the  demands  of  modem  education, 

psychology,    and     some     instruction    in  and  the  end  is  by  no  means  yet,  especially 

literature.    But,  dating  from   1884,  pre-  with  so  progressive  a  man  as  Prof.  Hadley 

vioua  to  which  S7  per  cent,  of  a  student's  to  shape  the  future  development  of  the 

work  was  in  prescribed  courses — largely  of  college.     In  the  ShefBeld  school,  which 

the  kind  indicated^a  recent  graduate  of  has  come  to  include  perhaps  one-third  of 

the  college  has,  as    Prof.   8chwab  says,  Yale's  undergraduate  students,  there  has 

"  enjoyed  an  academic  education,  conaiat-  always  been  a  modern  curriculum.     There 

ing  one-fourth  of  training  in  the  clasaica  ;  is,  therefore,  not  the  same  reason  of  inter- 

one-seventh   in  the  modern    languages;  est  in  its  curriculum,  which  is  arranged  in 

about  one-tenth  each  in  history,  political  "  ten   distinct  and   parallel   coursea,"   as 

science,  English,  mathematics,  and  philos-  Professor  Corwin  puts  it,  courses  that  are 

ophy  ;  about   one-fourteenth   in  natural  "well-rounded  out  with  general  studies, 

sciences,  and  the  rest  a  seasoning  of  Bibli-  which  differ,  one  from  the  other,  only  in 

cal  literature,  art  and  music,  with  a  trace  subjects  and  instruments,  but  not  in  the 

of  physical  culture  and  military  science."  general  aim  of  a  broad  and  thorough  edu- 

After    satisfying    the    requirements     of  cation    based    chiefly    on    discipline     in 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  the  stu-  science." 

dents.  Prof.  Schwab  adds,  "  are  at  liberty         Turning  next  to  the  work  of  the  collego 

to  divide  their  time  among  thirteen  de-  Y.   M.   C.   A.,  one  ia  surprised   to    find, 

partments,  and  get  a  general   view  of  a  especially  if  one  has  taken  at  face  value 

variety  of  lines  of  study  ;  or  they  can  the  sensational  stories  of  the  newspapers, 

devote  all   their  energies  to  one  or  two  how  thorough  and  far-reaching  it  is.      Its 

lines  of  study, always  provided  they  enroll  membership,  including  those  more  or  Icsa 

themselves  in    the    pliilosophical  course  loosely  attached  to  it,  is  at  least  half  of  the 
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total  of  aDdergradnate  studeots.  Its  an- 
nual receipts  are  about  ^5,000.  It  sends 
out  its  committees,  like  the  campaign 
committees  of  a  college  society,  to  meet 
the  incoming  Freshmen,  to  warn  them  of 
dangers  to  morals,  and  to  start  them 
right.  It  supports  one  mission  of  its  own 
in  a  slum  part  of  Xew  Haven,  and  has 
recently  erected  a  building  there  at  a  cost 
of  »8,000.  The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
receives  full  and  sympathetic  treatment 
in  Yale's  new  book.  Much  might  also 
be  said  of  the  interest  in  debating,  started 
under  great  difficulties,  but  which  has  now, 
owing  to  the  earnestness  of  the  younger 
men,  and  the  fostering  care  of  interested 
graduates — foremost  among  whom  is  Prof. 
Had  ley  ^assumed  encouraging  propor- 
tions. But  this  would  be  simply  illustra- 
tive of  the  many-sidedness  of  modem 
college  life  in  our  larger  universities  as 


compared  with  the  college  life  of  even  a 
decade  ago. 

Indeed,  the  dominant  impression  which 
is  left  by  the  book  is  one  of  many-sided- 
ness. The  young  men  who  to-day  com- 
prise the  students  of  one  of  our  modern 
universities,  have  a  dissimilarity  of  ex- 
perience and  interest  unknown  to  their 
fathers.  They  naturally  divide  into  groups 
according  to  similarity  of  taste,  and  still 
enjoy  common  enthusiasms  in  the  athletics 
of  their  college.  On  the  other  hand  they 
are  brought  together  much  leas  closely 
than  when  they  were  under  the  same 
regime  of  study  and  living.  It  is  obvious 
that,  unavoidable  as  this  is  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  modern  education,  it  must,  if 
pushed  too  far,  destroy  not  a  little  of  the 
charm  of  what  has  been  known  as  college 
life. 

Arthur  Reed  EimbaU. 


From  "Yale:  Her  Campue,  Claw  R 
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Days  Id  tbe  Arctic."       Copyrlgfat,  IBW,  b;  Harper  £  Brothers. 


THREE  YEARS  OP  ARCTIC  WORK 


WHEN  we  compare  the  BuccesBive 
maps  made  of  various  features  of 
the  earth's  surface,  such  as  those  of  the 
MissiBsippi  River  or  of  Victoria  Njanza, 
we  gain  a  vivid  idea  of  the  slow  and  pain- 
ful steps  by  which  accurate  geographical 
knowledge  is  attained.  We  find  that  it 
devolves  upon  explorers,  not  only  to  make 
new  discoveries  but  also  to  correct  the 
blunders  of  their  predeeesaorB.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  three 
yearB'  work  of  Mr.  Jackson  in  Franz  Josef 
Land  is  the  new  conception  he  gives  of 
the  entire  archipelago.  He  and  his  eight 
comrades  went  to  this  far  northern  region 
in  the  summer  of  1804  with  the  map  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  explorer  Payer  had 
made,  just  twenty  years  earlier,  on  which 
geographers  had  based  their  idea  of  Franz 


A  Tholisikd  Bits  m  tbi  AiuTnc  By  Frederick  G. 
jBcKsoa.  With  preface  by  Admiral  Sir  F.  Leopold  Mo- 
CUntock.  IlluBtrat«d  Irom  photOKTapbs  by  Ihenuthor 
snd  arawlngtB  by  R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.  K.  A..  Clifford  Carle, 
ton,  Harry  C.  EdwarijB  and  F.  W.  Frohawk  Irom  data 
rurnlahed  by  tlie  author.  With  Ave  orlKlnal  maps, 
Huper.A.BniUien,  Svo,  ta.W, 


Josef  Land  as  consisting  of  one  or  more 
large  land  masses  extending  far  towards 
the  pole  and  offering  an  excellent  land 
base  for  exploration  to  or  beyond  that 
elusive  goal.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
Jackson  took  his  expedition,  finely  out- 
fitted by  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Harmswortb,  of 
England,  to  this  threshold  of  the  unknown 
in  the  European  Arctic;  and  hie  book  is 
the  record  of  their  life  and  work  in  one  of 
the  most  desolate  parts  of  the  world  for 
three  years,  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
explorers  have  voluntarily  remained  in 
the  Arctic  regions. 

Erecting  his  little  log  hut  on  North- 
brook  Island  Jackson  improved  the  first 
opportunity  to  start  north  on  his  sledges 
and,  much  to  his  astonishment  and  dis- 
may, he  soon  began  to  unmake  the  geog- 
raphy provtouBlj  recorded.  He  gives  fnll 
credit  to  the  really  excellent  work  in 
many  respects  that  Payer  did  and  to  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  the  brave 
little  party  which  found  these  new  lands 
in  the  ice  ocean,  but  as  his  work  advanced 
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he  erased  one  feature  after 
another  of  their  mapping  until 
there  is  little  left  to-day  of  the 
delineation  of  Franz  Josef 
Land  as  it  appeared  on  all  our 
maps  for  twenty  years.  It  was 
long  before  he  could  believe 
that  the  original  mapping  was 
80  far  wrong.  But  what  had 
become  of  the  masB  of  land  to 
the  north,  shown  on  Payer's 
map  ?  Jackson  was  there  to 
cross  it  and  a  far-spreading  sea 
with  DO  land  on  the  horizon 
stopped  him.  Zichy  Land 
could  not  be  found  and  be 
hunted  in  vain  for  King  Oscar 
Land.  The  continental  land 
mass  shown  on  the  earlier 
map  had  vanished  and  there 
was  nothing  left  but  an  archi- 
pelago of  small  islands.  When 
Nansen  and  Jackson  met  on 
the  ice, after  Hansen  had  passed 
through  the  islands  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  the  Nor- 
wegian explorer  said  he  had 
not  believed  this  was  Franz 
Josef  Land  on  account  of  the 
non-existence  of  lands  where 
Payer  had  marked  them.  Thus 
Jackson's  plan  of  reaching  the 

pole  by  following  a  coast  line  was  frus-  known  as  Queen  Victoria  Sea.  The  ex- 
trated  because  there  was  no  coast  line  to  plorer's  adventures  and  the  vicissitudes 
follow.  The  notion  that  the  best  approach  and  trials  of  Arctic  experience  are  set 
to  the  pole  is  by  Franz  Josef  Land  has  down  in  his  narrative  just  as  he  recorded 
now  been  abandoned  because  Jackson's  them,  withconaiderabledescriptive  power, 
work  and  the  drift  of  the  Fram  have  when  they  were  fresh  in  bis  mind.  The 
proven  conclusively  that  the  archipelago  scientific  staff  found  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
docs  not  extend  far  poleward.  all  departments  of   natural  science,  and 

Jackson's  book  is  therefore  the  story  of  the  collections  were  large  and  interesting. 
what  was  done  in  three  years  to  explore  Incidentally  there  were  many  hunting 
and  map  this  terra  incognita.  Many  adventures,  and  Jackson's  example,  in  one 
new  islands  were  discovered,  many  wide  respect,  might  be  followed  to  advantage 
or  narrow  channels  among  the  islands  by  not  a  few  other  explorers.  Keen  nim- 
were  threaded  by  sledge  or  boat  and  a  rod  as  he  is  Jackson  permitted  no  animals 
great  sea  to  the  north  was  revealed,  now     to  be  killed  simply  for  the  pleasures  of 
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enjoyed  throughout  to  the  abundauce  of 
fresh  meat.  Strong  currents  in  the 
channels  around  his  headquarters  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  permanent  ice, 
and  bear,  walrus  and  seals  resorted  in 
considerable  numbers  to  these  water 
spaces  and  thus  the  means  of  replenishing 
the  larder  were  near  at  hand.  Ninety- 
seven  hear  were  killed  and  the  explorers 
learned  to  like  the  meat,  but  the  tough, 
coarse  flesh  of  the  walrus  did  not  become 
a  popular  article  of  food.  The  ringed 
seal,  which  is  not  commercially  valuable, 
is  the  chief  food  of  the  bear.  Walrus  are 
not  sufficiently  abundant  to  make  that 
region  worth  visiting  for  their  hides  and 


considering.  As  in  most  other  Arctic 
lands  bird  life  is  in  enormous  abnndsnce. 
Loons  were  the  great  stand-by  for  the 
table  and  it  was  a  feast  day  when  a  goose, 
less  wary  than  his  fellows,  was  bagged  for 
dinner.  Numerous  bones  of  the  reindeer 
show  that  they  once  lived  on  the  islands, 
and,  as  in  Greenland,  fossil  trees  are  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  milder  climate  the 
Arctic  once  enjoyed.  To-day  there  is  no 
vegetation  that  would  support  the  rein- 
deer. The  animal  was  probably  driven 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  glacial  ice,  to  the 
higher  points  of  land  and  finally  suste- 
nance failed  entirely. 

It  was  a  trying  experience  for  a  handful 
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of  men  to  be  boxed  up  during  tbree  Arctic 
vintere  in  a  hut  twenty  feet  square,  but 
Jackson  eajs  that  no  happier  or  jollier 
party  OTer  lived  in  northern  latitudes. 
They  were  all  good  fellows,  he  says,  and 
we  may  believe  him,  for  only  good  fellows, 
compulsorily  herded  as  they  were,  could 
live  BO  long  together  without  each  being 
voted  a  bore  by  all  the  others.  But  they 
did  not  pass  quite  unscathed  through  the 
months  of  darkness,  for  all  were  troubled 
with  insomnia  in  the  winter,  and  the  re- 
sult was  some  impairment  of  spirits  and 
appetite.  They  were  a  little  pale  when 
the  Bun  arose  and  spring  field  work  began, 
but  no  one  failed  to  do  bis  full  duty 
every  day  for  the  three  years,  which  is  an 
unequalled  Arctic  record,  to  be  explained, 
in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  present  equip- 


ment of  Arctic  explorers  and  their  meth- 
ods of  living  and  work  are  the  result  of 
some  centuries  of  dear-bought  experience. 
The  moat  dramatic  episode  that  relieved 
the  monotony  of  this  long  sojourn  was  the 
meeting  with  Dr.  Nansen  and  his  comrade. 
Lieutenant  Johansen,  who  were  passing 
Jackson's  camp,  not  knowing  of  its  exist- 
ence, when  they  became  the  guests  of  the 
British  party.  On  May  19, 1896,  they  had 
left  their  winter  hut  on  an  islet  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  northeast,  and  had  paddled 
in  their  kayaks  among  the  islands  and 
floating  ice,  hoping  at  last  to  reach  Spitz- 
bergen,  where  they  knew  Norwegian  ves- 
sels go  every  year.  They  were  now  about 
to  enter  the  open  sea  to  make  the  last  two 
hundred  miles  in  their  canvas-covered 
boats  among  the  masses  of  heavy  drift  ice. 


^^I^- 


d  Days  jD  the  ArcUc." 


9,  by  Harper  &^Bro(bar«. 
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Nansen  still  believes  that  he  could  have 
made  the  journey,  but  Jackson  insists  tbat 
he  would  have  been  compelled  to  remain  in 
the  northern  archipelago,  as  a  aea  journey 
in  leaky  canvas  boats  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  may  have  been  Providential  that 
succor  was  at  band,  though  as  Jackson 
says,  Kansen  and  bis  friend,  with  their 
great  resource  and  hardihood,  and  the 
ammunition  still  in  store,  might  easily 
have  weathered  another  winter  in  Franz 
Josef  Land. 

The  greatest  height  of  land  Jackson 
found  vaa  the  top  of  Hooker  Island,  about 
2,U0O  feet  above  the  sea.  No  stunted  trees, 
like  those  found  in  the  valleys  of  south 
Greenland  were  seen,  nor  were  there 
shrubs  or  other  forms  of  vegetation  grow- 
ing higher  than  six  inches  above  the 
ground.  Payer  said  these  lands  were  the 
most  barren  in  the  world,  but  Jackson  re- 
lieved them  from  this  stigma,  though  he 
found  that  they  are  inferior  in  vegetation 
to  almost  all  other  Arctic  lands.  He 
traced  the  coast-line  on  the  northwest  and 
west,  but  though  the  limits  of  the  archi- 


pelago on  the  north  and  east  are  practi- 
cally known,  the  islands  there  are  not  yet 
fully  outlined.    For  many  years  mapmak- 
ers,  following  the  example  of  Petermftnii 
—  the  German  geographer  —  put   Gillis 
Land  on  their  maps,  but  it  has  now  disap- 
peared, as  Jackson  could  not  find  it  where 
Captain  Oillis  said  he  saw  the  island  in 
1706.     Probably  no  volume  of  Arctic  ex- 
ploration surpasses  this  book  in  the  value 
of  its  illustrations,  which  givi 
of  many  of  the  characteristi 
this  region  of  remarkable  Ai 
If  the  sudden  and  great  cha 
perature  and  the  almost  it 
movements  in  the  channels 
difficulties  to  Jackson's  work 
also  gave  him  subjects  for  thi 
are  among  the  moat  unique  i 
ing  of  bis  pictures.     Thestaf 
observers  were  highly  qualifi 
the  result  of  all  the  work  di 
that  is  valuable  not  only  for  its  entertain- 
ing narrative,  but   also  for  the  valuable 
information  it  contains. 

C^nts  C.  Adamg. 


A  Tbousaud  Dny 


Coprrlght,  1899,  bj  Harper  &  Brathen. 
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'THE   ROUGH   RIDERS' 


THE  Spanish- American  War  baa  been 
so  pen-pictured  and  kodaked  out 
of  all  recognition  that  it  requires  some 
physical  energy  to  read  a  new  work  on 
the  subject  and  still  greater  moral  courage 
to  recommend  it  to  a  satiated  public. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  book,  however,  is 
such  a  clean-cut,  illuminatiye,  and  power- 
ful commentary  upon  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign that  it  stands  preeminent  amongst 
its  contemporaries  in  serious  military 
yalue.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  story  of  remark- 
able dramatic  interest,  brimming  over  with 
human  nature,  humor,  and  all  the  lights 

The  RoDQH  RmiBS.  Bj  Theodora  Rfflwerelt,  ColoDel 
ot  the  riTBt  Unitfld  Statai  Volunteer  Cavalry.    (IHub- 

trated.)    Charles  ScrlbDer's  Soni,  Sra,  |S.OO. 


and  shades  of  the  primitive  passion  of 
war.  The  "  Rough  Riders "  formed  a 
unique  military  body,  the  very  apotheosis 
of  democracy,  picturesquely  summed  up 
by  their  colonel  as  "  children  of  the  drag- 
on's blood,"  and  perhaps  no  attempt  at 
classification  could  be  more  accurate  than 
this.  Nearly  every  class  that  America 
can  produce  was  represented  in  the  ranks, 
but  of  all  alike,  club  men  and  cowboys, 
college  athletes  and  Indians,  the  same 
standard  of  rigid  diBcipliue,  cheerful  en- 
durance and  unflinching  courage  waa  de- 
manded, and  it  is  with  pardonable  pride 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt  declares  that  "  Not 
a  man  of  them  backed  out;  not  one  of 
them  failed  to  do  his  whole  duty." 
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With  a  less  wise  and  discriminating  his- 
torian this  chronicle  of  the  "  Bough 
Riders  ^'  might  have  easily  supported  the 
dangerous  and  misleading  theory  that  a 
volunteer  regiment  is  as  good  as  a  regular 
one  for  purposes  of  modern  warfare,  and 
the  American  public  is  only  too  ready  to 
accept  this  fascinating  and  absurd  fallacy. 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  however,  is  the  first  to 
recognize  and  admit  the  superiority  of 
the  trained  regular  soldier,  and  is  careful 
to  point  out  that  the  striking  success  at- 
tained  by  his  regiment  was  due  to  its  re- 
markable  and  altogether  exceptional  fea- 
tures which  could  scarcely  be  duplicated  or 
reproduced.  The  average  volunteer  regi- 
ment is  of  little  or  no  military  value  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  its  service,  and  is 
consequently  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  warfare.  This 
is  the  essential  moral  to  be  read  between 
the  lines  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  book. 
He  also  brings  out  very  clearly  and  enter- 
tainingly the  guiding  principle  of  the 
Santiago  expedition.  "Each  for  himself 
^and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost,"  is  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  campaign,  and  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  in  the  matter  of 
"hustling''  the  "Rough  Riders"  were 
facile  princeps. 

But  for  an  unabashed  exhibition  of 
audacity,  push  and  more  than  a  passing 
disregard  of  the  eighth  commandment, 
red  tape  would  have  effectually  and 
permanently  picketed  the  "  First  Volun- 
teer Cavalry"  to  American  soil;  and  the 
story  of  the  desperate  expedients  resorted 
to  by  the  oflBcers  to  get  the  regiment 
equipped,  moved  to  Tampa,  included  in 
the  expedition,  provided  with  a  transport 
vessel,  disembarked,  and  plunged  head 
over  ears  into  the  first  fight,  forms  most 
instructive  and  amusing  reading.  It  also 
throws  a  lurid  light  upon  the  chaotic  un- 
preparedness  and  inefficiency  of  the  War 
Department  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  whilst  the  display  of  "  individual 


initiative "  in  the  American  Army  would 
have  been  classed  as  gross  insubordination 
in  European  military  circles,  it  was  the 
only  source  of  useful  results  in  the  Santi- 
ago campaign. 

Coming  down  to  the  actual  history  of 
the  operations.  Colonel  Roosevelt  quietly 
but  effectually  disposes  of  the  widespread 
and  absurd  story  of  the  "  Rough  Riders  " 
being  ambushed  at  Las  Guasimas.  This 
legend,  which  originated  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  some  panic-stricken  journalists, 
dies  hard,  but,  as  is  well  known  by  all  ex- 
perienced observers  on  the  spot,  the 
American  movement  on  Las  Guasimas 
was  carefully  planned  on  accurate  previ- 
ous information,  and  the  fight  did  not 
commence  until  nearly  half  an  hour 
after  the  enemy  had  been  located.  The 
story  of  the  fighting  at  Las  Guasimas  and 
San  Juan  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  full 
and  tactical  description  of  these  two  bat- 
tles, but  merely  an  authoritative  account 
of  the  part  taken  in  them  by  the  author's 
own  regiment.  The  narrative  is  convinc- 
ing and  extremely  graphic,  full  of  per- 
sonal touches  and  dramatic  incidents,  and 
whilst  it  carries  one  away  with  its  action 
and  swing  it  is  distinguished  by  much 
quiet  self-restraint  and  a  soldierly  sense 
of  proportion.  Very  charming  too  are 
the  occasional  streaks  of  local  color,  with 
a  refined  and  poetic  appreciation  of  na- 
ture's setting  for  the  drama. 

Scattered  through  the  narrative  are 
many  amusing  anecdotes  illustrating  the 
varied  characteristics  of  members  of  the 
regiment,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  charm- 
ing is  the  story  of  "Happy  Jack,"  a 
typical  Western  desperado,  who  spent  an 
entire  off-day  carrying  bundles  for  the 
sick  and  aged  refugees  who  were  fleeing 
from  Santiago  to  El  Caney.  Full  of  in- 
terest and  pathos  is  the  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  army  after  the  surrender  of 
Santiago.  Fever,  exposure  and  poor  food 
had  done  their  work  and  "  the  lithe  college 
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athletee  had  lost  their  spring;  the  tall, 
gaunt  hunters  and  eow-punchera  lounged 
listlessly  in  their  dog-tenta,  which  were 
steaming  moraBses  during  the  torrential 
rains,  or  ovens  wJien  the  sun  hlazed  down ; 
bnt  there  were  no  complaints."  The 
words  "  no  complaints  "  might  indeed  be 
adopted  as  a  proud  motto  for  the  "  Rough 
Eiders,"  and  their  sturdy  independence 
and  pride  after  the  war  in  refusing  the  as- 
sistance they  had  legally  earned  is  quite 
as  much  to  their  credit  as  their  gallantry 
in  the  field.  The  regular  army  officer 
charged  with  the  mustering  out  of  the 
regiment  writes :  "  Men  who  bore  on  their 


faces  and  in  their  forms  the  traces  of  long 
days  of  illness,  indicating  wrecked  consti- 
tutions, declared  that  nothing  was  the 
matter  with  them,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
claiming any  intention  of  applying  for  a 
pension.     It  was  exceptionally  heroic." 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  more  detailed 
notice  ol  Colonel  Roosevelt's  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  war,  but 
special  attention  must  be  drawn  to  his 
spirited  and  destructive  criticism  (con- 
tained in  the  appendix)  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Bonsai's  strangely  perverse  and  misleading 
account  of  the  "  Fight  for  Santiago." 


From  "  The  Bough  Hlden 
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THE  late  Augustin  Daly  was  an  enthusiastic 
collector.  He  had  for  years  been  gathering 
books,  autographs,  play-bills  and  illustrations  re- 
lating to  the  stage.  Naturally,  his  library  was  par- 
ticularly rich  in  this  department.  He  was,  how- 
ever, most  partial  to  Grangerized  books,  and  had 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  that  art  ever  done  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Daly  never  hesitated  about  the 
price  of  anything  when  he  wanted  it,  but  it  had  to 
be  in  his  line  and  up  to  his  standard.  His  collection 
of  autograph  letters  by  Dickens,  Thackeray  and 
Lamb  was  probably  unique.  Besides  autograph 
letters,  these  gentlemen  were  represented  by  first 
editions,  and  many  notable  copies  were  included. 
The  original  drawings  by  Seymour  for  "  Pickwick 
Papers"  cost  Mr.  Daly  £500,  and  many  other 
rarities  were  in  proportion.  The  copy  of  the  Bible, 
extra  illustrated,  is  a  monument  to  his  industry, 
enthusiasm  and  religious  fervor.  If  the  books 
should  come  under  the  hammer,  they  would  make 
one  of  the  most  notable  sales  of  books  ever  held  in 
this  country,  partly  because  of  their  previous  own- 
ership, and  largely  because  they  were  bought  be- 
fore the  long  purses  of  the  collectors  of  to-day 
were  so  well  filled.  Mr.  Daly  was  a  considerable 
donor  to  the  library  of  The  Players. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Richard  Gamett  of  the 
British  Museum,  on  March  20th,  was  an  event 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  As  all  students  at 
that  venerable  institution  know,  he  had  been 
for  over  forty  years  connected  with  the  Reading 
Room,  and  for  a  part  of  that  time  the  Principal 
Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books.  His 
universal  courtesy,  wide  information,  and  literary 
instincts  were  known  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  while  his  contributions  to  literature 
made  his  name  familiar  wherever  English  litera- 
ture is  known.  The  recognition  of  his  retirement 
and  the  token  of  gratitude  for  his  long  services  to 
the  public  took  an  unusual  form.  Instead  of  pre- 
senting him  with  a  loving-cup,  a  gold-headed  cane 
or  a  paid-up  life  insurance  policy,  his  coadjutors 
decided  on  a  handsome  book  as  the  most  appro- 
priate way  of  commemorating  the  event,  its  title 
being  :  "Three  Hundred  Notable  Books,  added 
to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  under  the 
Keepership  of  Richard  Garnett,  1890-1899."  The 
volume  is  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  rub- 
ricated title-page,  and  contains  the  following  spe- 
cial features:  Preliminary  matter  extending  eight 
pages,  and  184  pages  of  text ;  sixty  illustrations  and 
facsimiles,  a  monogram  by  Laurence  Housman,  and 


a  portrait  specially  etched  by  William  Strang.  As 
the  title  indicates,  it  gives  the  names  and  special 
features  of  the  three  hundred  most  notable  books 
added  during  the  nine  years  of  Dr.  Gamett's  incnin- 
bency .  There  were  printed,  of  this  most  interestiiig 
volume,  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies — ^two  hundred 
for  the  subscribers  and  fifty  for  presentation,  few, 
if  any,  copies  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
viewers or  booksellers.  The  cost  of  printing,  il- 
lustrating, casing  and  distributing  the  volume 
was  about  £200.  Of  course  the  editors  gave  their 
labors,  and  doubtless  the  printers  did  their  work 
for  cost,  as  Dr.  Gamett  is  a  universal  favorite. 

Few  copies  came  to  this  country,  and  therefore 
the  collector  will  have  to  content  himself  witJi 
readmg  about  this  sumptuous  testimonial  instead 
of  owning  it.  We  note  that  the  Grolier  Club  of 
New  York  is  to  receive  a  copy  by  gift,  and  Mr.  S. 
P.  Avery  seems  to  be  the  only  other  American 
subscriber. 

In  glancing  over  the  list  of  books  acquired  by 
Dr.  Gamett  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  names  of 
several  rare  American  books,  notably  Hawthorne's 
**  Fanshawe,"  Boston,  1828;  Emerson's  "  Nature," 
Boston,  1836,  etc.,  etc.  Of  course  the  purchase  of 
these  and  other  rarities  was  to  fill  up  gaps,  and 
must  necessarily  supplement  already  large  colleo- 
tions  of  these  author's  works.  We  note  in  passing, 
that  during  the  nine  years  mentioned  above  the 
trustees  of  the  museum  have  acquired  no  less  than 
five  books  printed  by  Caxton. 

At  the  *'Manson"  sale  recently  held  in  Boston, 
some  conspicuous  prices  were  realized,  notably  in 
the  department  of  Americana.  It  is  but  natural 
that  the  Boston  collector  should  be  especially  in- 
terested in  Massachusetts'  history  and  everything 
relating  to  Boston,  while  contemporary  accounts: 
of  the  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill 
fights  have  always  been  centres  around  which 
many  a  Boston  buyer  has  collected. 

One  item  relating  to  the  Bunker  HiU  fig^ht 
fetched  a  record-breaking  price.  It  was  Clarke's 
"  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  a  small 
8vo  which  ordinarily  sells  for  about  thirty  dol- 
lars, while  in  this  it  went  for  $140! 

The  price  realized  for  the  Mtumchusetts  Jfo^a- 
zine,  Boston,  1776,  was  another  surprise,  the  six 
volumes  bringing  $480,  largely  because  they 
contained  plates  engraved  by  Paul  Bevere,  which 
tact  seemed  to  have  been  lost  sight  of.  Books  con- 
taining illustrations  as  well  as  separate  plates  en- 
graved by  Revere,  bring  high  prices.    There   is 
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much  intelligent  interest  displayed  in  the  study  of 
American  engraving  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, especially  those  representing  historic  scenes 
or  personages,  the  work  of  such  engravers  as 
Norman,  Doolittle,  Revere  and  several  others  being 
eagerly  sought  for. 

While  this  number  of  The  Book  Buyer  is  on 
the  press  there  will  be  sold  in  London,  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby's,  the  library  of  William  Wright,  Esq.,  a 
sale  which  will  doubtless  attract  more  attention 
than  any  since  the  dispersion  of  Lord  Ashbum- 
ham's  books  two  years  ago.  It  will  appeal,  how- 
ever, to  an  entirely  different  audience,  and  because 
of  the  immaculate  condition  of  the  books,  will 
doubtless  establish  some  record-breaking  prices. 
We  mention  briefly  its  particular  and  distinctive 
merits,  and  will  record  only  the  prices  which  are 
phenomenal.  The  catalogue  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  92  pages  of  which  are  devoted  to  books,  13 
to  portraits  of  dramatic  and  literary  celebrities, 
and  91  to  autograph  letters.  In  the  latter  depart- 
ment one  notes  64  letters  written  by  Garrick,  which 
are  offered  en  bloc  at  the  reserve  price  of  £400, 
and  many  by  other  well-known  dramatists  and  ac- 
tors. In  the  department  of  books  many  unique 
copies  are  offered  for  sale  which  doubtless  will 
fetch  high  prices. 

A  large  sprinkling  of  books  with  extra  illustra- 
tions is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  collection, 
while  the  library  contains  a  remarkable  series  of 
books  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Lever  and  many  other  nineteenth  cen- 
tury authors.  These  were  represented  not  only  by 
first  editions  but  by  unique  copies.  For  example 
**  The  Pickwick  Papers,"  in  parts,  was  presented  to 
Miss  Mary  Hogarth  by  Dickens,  also  a  copy  pre- 
sented to  Edward  Chapman,  his  publisher;  '*The 


Chimes,"  has  the  original  illustrations  by  John 
Leech,  inserted;  the  autograph  MS.  of  Dickens's 
'*  The  Battle  of  Life,"  which  is  probably  the  only 
MS.  of  any  of  Dickens's  works  that  will  ever  be 
offered  for  sale,  as  most  of  the  others  are  in  the 
Forster  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum. Thackeray  is  represented  by  a  presentation 
copy  of  "The  Irish  Sketch  Book,  London,  1843," 
"To  Mrs.  Carlyle  with  Mr.  Titmarsh's  grateful 
regards";  "Vanity  Fair,"  in  the  original  parts: 
"The  Snob"  and  "The  Gownsman";  "Second 
Funeral  of  Napoleon "  and  many  others  are  also 
here. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  Mr. 
Wright  is  a  gambler  !  There  is  no  law  to  prevent 
a  gambler  from  being  a  book  lover,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  combination  is  unusual.  Mr. 
Wright  had  been  collecting  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  was 
never  frightened  by  the  price  of  any  book  provided 
the  condition  was  immaculate.  It  would  be  well 
for  some  of  the  younger  buyers  who  have  more 
enthusiasm  than  sense  to  take  this  principle  as  a 
guiding  one  in  making  their  collections. 

[The  following  prices  have  reached  us  just  in 
time  for  insertion.] 

Dickens's  "Strange  Gentleman,"  1887  (with 
original  drawing  by  Phiz),  80  guineas ;  Dickens's 
"Pickwick  Papers,"  original  parts  (presentation 
copy  to  Miss  Hogarth),  100  guineas;  Dickens's 
"Pickwick  Papers,"  original  parts,  85  guineas; 
the  same  (presentation  to  Mr.  Chapman,  his  pub- 
lisher), 63  guineas;  the  same  (presentation  copy 
to  Mrs.  fjjdward  Barrow),  36  guineas;  original 
autograph  MS.  of  "  The  Battle  of  Life,"  £400; 
Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens,"  3  vols.,  folio  (with  in- 
serted plates,  autographs,  etc.),  £500. 

Ernest  Dreaad  North. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LITEEATUKE  AND  LIFE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Book  Buyer. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  final  test  of  literature,  according 
to  the  verdict  of  criticism,  is  vitality.  Worth, 
merit,  permanence,  all  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
life  which  a  literary  production  possesses.  Form, 
once  the  leading  factor,  is  now  seen  to  be  second- 


ary and  subsidiary.  Purpose — ^let  the  purpose  be 
what  it  may,  empty,  vicious  or  divine — ^it  matters 
not  so  it  be  but  sustained  and  swept  on  by  a  mighty 
current  of  vitality  I  Thus  saith  modem  criticism. 
And  without  doubt  the  critic  has  caught  the  true 
secret  of  power.  It  is  the  literature  informed  with 
life,  that  which  pulses  and  throbs  and  leaps,  which 
finds  response  and  endures.  Homer,  Job,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  are  instinct  with  a  vitality 
that  thrills  and  refreshes  every  new  generation. 
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The  weary  world  bathes  in  their  streams  of  inspira- 
tion and  emerges  with  new  youth  and  ardor. 
Every  new  claimant  of  literary  honor  should  be 
able  to  exhibit  some  touch  of  this  elemental 
energy,  this  elixir  of  life. 

And  yet,  if  life  is  to  be  made  the  test  of  Talua- 
tion  the  difference  in  the  qitalityot  life  should  not 
be  overlooked.  If  the  mere  power  of  impact, 
strength  of  assertlveness,  electric  energy,  consti- 
tutes life  the  weed  has  more  of  life  than  the  rose, 
the  sparrow  than  the  thrush,  the  Berserker  than 
the  Grecian  gentleman,  Whitman  than  Whittier, 
Kipling  than  Wordsworth.  Jt  is  the  quaUty  of  life, 
rather  than  its  quantity,  that  determines  its  value. 
The  tiniest  rill  of  intellectual  life  is  worth  more 
than  a  flowing  flood  of  physical  life.  The  spiritual 
vitality  of  that  little  man  Paul  accomplished  a 
thousand  times  more  than  the  brute  strength  of 
that  mighty  man  of  muscle,  Samson.  A  single 
verse  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  worth  more 
than  volumes  of  that  virile  production  **  The 
Arabian  Nights." 

In  the  rediscovery  of  the  preeminent  value  of 
life  in  literature  we  are  in  danger  of  exalting  vigor 
at  the  expense  of  virtue.  A  **  virile  note  "  is  the 
note  that  catches  the  ear  of  the  modem  world, 
but  it  matters  much  for  literature  as  well  as  for 
morality  and  culture  whether  the  virility  be  pure 
or  impure,  coarse  or  refined,  elevating  or  corrupt- 
ing.   Life  is  full  of  interest,  of  truth,  of  art,  but 


life  is  most  interesting,  most  truthful,  most  artis- 
tic, only  in  its  development  and  perfection.    The 
pterodactyl  and  the  megatherium  and  the  icthyo- 
saurus  were  ebullient  with  life,  they  could  fly  and 
root  and  tear  with  tremendous  vitality,  but  tbej 
were  only  Nature's  first  attempts,  stranded  and 
left  behind  as  she  found  finer  and  fairer  forms. 
Evolution  reigns  everywhere,  even  in   literature. 
It  is  only  a  blinded  literary  antiquarianism  that 
sees  no  progress  in  literature  from  Homer  to  Ten- 
nyson. **  In  Memoriam  "  is  as  far  in  advance  of  the 
lUad,  in  the  level  of  its  thought  and  the  range  of 
its  expression,  as  the  telegraph  is  in  advance  of 
Pheidippides,  the    messenger.    It   is  downright 
devolution  to  place  a  premium  upon  that  in  litera- 
ture which  expresses  life  on  its  lower  levels  rather 
than  upon  that  which  embodies  life  in  its  higher 
struggles  and  conquests.    Weary  of  the   higher 
altitudes  of  life,  the  poet  may  turn  back  to  seek 
inspiration  in  physical  forces  and  material  mag- 
nificences, but  let  him  not  forget  that  that  only  is 
the  highest  literature  which  deals  with  the  high- 
est life.    Art  is  a  marvelous  magician, 

^*  Devil  and  brute  thou  dost  transmute 
To  higher,  lordlier  show,^' 

but  Art  will  frustrate  her  own  ends  and  lose  her 

power  if  she  fails  to  distinguish  quality  as  well  as 

quantity  in  life. 

John  Wright  Buckham. 
Salbm,  Mass. 


SONNETS 


1  ASK  not  for  possession  of  thy  heart ; 

Thou  art  no  chattel  to  be  bought  and  sold — 
No  precious  plaything  wrought  with  curious  art, 

For  all  to  covet  and  for  one  to  hold. 
I  ask  not  if  the  magnet  of  desire 

Will  draw  at  last  thy  spirit  near  to  mine  ; 
Not  this  my  dream,  but  ever  soaring  higher. 

To  merge  at  last  my  spirit's  life  in  thine. 
I  ask  no  boon,  no  guerdon  save  the  right 

To  give  my  love,  my  life,  my  self  to  thee — 
Bound  to  thy  soul  with  chains  of  golden  light, 

Blest  in  my  bondage,  freer  than  the  free. 
I  ask  for  freedom  to  obey  love's  call . 
I  ask  for  nothing,  yet  I  ask  for  all. 


Men  ask  what  is  the  issue  of  my  quest  ? 

What  profit  have  I  of  my  patient  love  ? 
Is  not  a  woman's  tender  throbbing  breast 

Nearer  to  heaven  than  all  the  heights  above  ? 
I  ask  in  answer,  "  Has  Ae  won  life's  prize 

For  whom  success  is  failure,  gain  is  loss  ; 
Who  strangles  love  and  wonders  that  it  dies  ; 

Whose  bliss  is  *  very  woe,'  whose  gold  is  droei^  *: 
Is  it  a  gain  to  barter  joy  for  shame, 

Hope  for  remorse,  desire  for  sated  lust, 
To  prove  that  love  is  but  an  empty  name. 

To  grasp  at  happiness  and  find  it  dust  ? 
To  learn  too  late  that  unfulfilled  desire 
Is  the  true  fuel  of  love's  sacred  fire  ?  " 


— From  **  T?ie  Silence  of  Love,**    by  Edmond  Holmes.    By  permission  of  Mr.  John  Lane, 
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THE  literary  sensation  of  the  moment 
is  not  a  new  book  of  any  sort.    It 
has  been  the  rather  bitter  attack  that  Dr. 
Gonan  Doyle  has  made  on  the  system  by 
which  one  critic  reviews  the  same  book  in 
several  different   journals,  either  anony- 
mously   or    over     different    signatures. 
The  existence  vt  this  system  has  long 
been  familiar  to  working  journalists  and 
literary  coteries  ;  but  not  until  Dr.  Oonan 
Doyle's  letter  appeared  in  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle had  the  great  mass  of  the  outside 
public  been  let  into  the  open  secret.    Dr. 
Doyle,  whose  latest  book,  "A  Duet,"  has 
been  rather  severely  criticised,  describes 
this  Pooh  Bah  system  as  a  '^  growing  scan- 
dal.''   What  he  resents  in  the  fact  that 
the  same  reviewer  may  deal  with  the  same 
book  in  many  different  periodicals,  is  that 
what,  to  the  uninitiated,  may  seem  to  be  a 
general  burst  of  praise  or  of  blame  may 
often,  when  analysed,  proved  to  be  the 
work  of  a  single  individual.     Dr.  Doyle 
pilloried    in    particular    Dr.    Robertson 
NicoU,  who  edits  the   Bookman  on  this 
side    and    writes     a    literary  letter    to 
a  journal  on  your  side,  reviews  for  the 
British   Weekly y  of  which  he  is  also  the 
editor,  writes  a  column  a  week  in   The 
Sketchy  besides  doing  an  occasional  review 
for  the  Daily  Chronicle,    He  is  not  alone 
in  the  practice,  which,  I  think,  is  certainly 
on  the  increase.     The  fact  is  that  review- 
ing takes  so  much  time  and  brings  so  lit- 
tle money  that  ifc  is  scarcely  worth  a  very 
competent  journalist's  while  to  undertake 
it  unless  he  has  the  chance  of  repeating 
his  views  in  more  than  one  paper.     Dr. 
Nicoll  has  answered  the  charge,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  in  a  very  frank  manner  ; 
and    he    is    right    when    he    says    that 
the  British  public  is  "  neither  an  ostrich 
nor  a  buffoon  ;  it  can  judge  between  au- 
thors and  critics,  and  makes  few  bli^nders." 


There  is  a  suspicion  in  Dr.  Doyle's  whole 
charge  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  which 
imagines  an  alliance  of  critics  leagued 
against  authors,  and  dominating  the  Lon- 
don newspapers.   That  is  a  great  mistake. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  of  the 
day  is  the  Praise  I  Praise  !  Praise  I  which 
Mr.   Pinero  on  a    notable  occasion  de- 
manded as  a  necessary  aid  to  the  artistic 
equipment.     The  "  slating  "  review  has  in 
fact  gone  out  of  fashion.     For  instance  I 
could  state  the  case  of  a  recent  new  novel 
which  was  pronounced  by  the  author's 
friends  to  be  exceedingly  poor,  yet  no- 
body has  ventured  to  say  so  because  the 
author  is  personally  popular  and  had  put 
a  world  of  work  into  the  story.    The  con- 
sequence has  been  that,    relying    on    a 
name,  the  public  has  bought  the  book 
very  largely  and  the    author  has  been 
handsomely  paid.    Again,   I  know   of  a 
conscientious    editor     who    deliberately 
clipped  the  wings  of  a  censorious  critic  ; 
while  the  published  critiques  of  some  ex- 
pert reviewers  are  notoriously  kinder  than 
their  private  opinion,  on  the  ground  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
authors.    What  is  true  is,  that  the  author 
who  gets  to  know  critics  personally  in 
social  life  has  a  far  greater  chance  of  be- 
ing reviewed  than  one  who  does  not  enter 
literary  circles.   Dr.  Conan  Doyle  himself 
has  never  been  a  hermit,  so  that  he  ha^ 
very  little  to  complain  of  on  that  score. 
Praise,  indeed,  will  certainly  not  always 
make  a  book.    Certain  writers,  even  with 
an  enormous  amount  of  critical  backing 
behind  them,  make  really  no  impression  on 
the  public  simply  because  their  medium 
is  not  popular.     This  is  particularly  true 
of  one  writer  of  Irish  stories,  who  is  a 
clever  artist  himself,  but  has  to  face  a 
public  that,  for  some  unknown  reason,  has 
no  interest  in  Ireland.    The  main  point  of 
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the  whole  controyersy,  as  to  whether  one 
man  writing  under  several  different  names 
may  express  his  point  of  view  in  a  series 
of  different  papers,  is  a  difficalt  one  to 
settle  ;  and  will  probably  be  lost  sight  of 
in  a  discussion^  in  public,  of  certain 
secrets  of  the  book-writing  trade  ;  but  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  if  reviewing 
has  become  the  duplicated  trade  Dr.  Doyle 
states,  authorship  itself,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  literary  agent  and  the  Society 
of  Authors,  has  become  tremendously 
business-like  and  pushing,  and  though 
two  blacks  do  not  make  a  white,  at  least 
they  may  make  a  lively  bit  of  colour.  The 
discussion  may  result  in  a  more  general 
signing  of  reviews,  for  anonymous  criti- 
cism does  not  carry  the  weight  that  it 
once  did. 

The  distribution  of  books  has  become  a 
wholesale  sort  of  trade,  and  within  the 
last  year  or  two  we  have  witnessed  great 
works  being  sold  on  a  scale  which  makes 
them  practically  part  of  the  furniture  of 
a  well-appointed  establishment.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  many  people 
will  ever  take  out  one  of  the  volumes  of 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica "  from  the 
handsome  revolving  book-case  which  the 
Times  supplied  with  the  issue  of  that  ex- 
cellent work,  or  how  many  volumes  of 
the  "  One  Hundred  Best  Books  "  will  have 
any  meaning  for  their  purchasers,  who 
have  ranged  from  the  Queen  downwards. 
The  "  Century  Dictionary  "  is  now  being 
pushed  by  the  Times,  and  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,  which  can  hardly  be 
completed  before  1909,  is  offered  at  £17 
in  cash,  the  published  price  for  it  in  the 
ordinary  way  being  about  £20. 

Fiona  McLeod  has  received  another 
little  advertisement  from  what  seems  her 
carefully  engineered  anonymity,  which  the 
periodic  paragraphs  try  to  unveil,  but  she 
remains  unknown.  She  writes  for  "  im- 
perative private  reasons.''  I  happen  to 
know  that  that  is  exactly  true.     She  puts 


herself  to  no  end  of  trouble  to  avoid  being 
discovered,  and  I  am  told  that  her  letters 
to  an  editor  come  through  six  different 
channels  before  thev  reach  him.  I  have 
seen  several  of  her  poems  in  manuscript; 
they  one  and  all  look  as  if  they  had  been 
copied  out  for  her. 

Mr.  James  Milne,  who  has  just  written 
(for  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus)  a  little 
memoir  of  the  late  Sir  George  Grey,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Romance  of  a  Pro-Con- 
sul," has  succeeded  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  I 
believe,  on  the  literary  column  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  which  has  long  made 
literature  a  special  feature.  Mr.  Milne, 
who  is  a  Scotsman  like  the  best-known 
literary  gossip  in  London,  formed  a  friend- 
ship for  Sir  George  Grey  when  the  veteran 
returned  from  Australia  several  years  ago, 
and,  though  widely  different  in  point  of 
age,  the  two  men  remained  on  the  closest 
terms  of  intimacy  until  Sir  George's  death. 

The  demand  for  cheap  fiction  increases 
with  the  ability  of  the  publishers  to  turn 
out  well-printed  editions  at  a  low  figure- 
One  would  have  thought  the  market  would 
have  been  glutted,  for  we  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous output  of  sixpenny  editions  of 
well-known  novels,  one  of  the  most  recent 
being  Mr.  George  Moore's  "Esther 
Waters."  But  Messrs.  Methuen  have 
now  started  a  new  venture,  called  The 
Novelist,  which  opens  with  Mr.  E.  W. 
Ilornung's  "  Dead  Men  Tell  No  Tales." 
Mr.  Hornung  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle,  who,  I  ought  to  add,  is  busy 
dramatizing  "  Sherlock  Holmes  "  with  Mr. 
William  Gillette,  the  ideal  actor  of  the 
title  part. 

The  veteran  Professor  Masson,  who  has 
recently  visited  London,  looks  exceed- 
ingly well  despite  his  seventy-seven  years, 
and  he  has  several  literary  schemes  in 
hand.  He  is  quite  white,  and  might 
almost  pass  for  a  brother  of  Carlyle,  whom 
he  sketched  in  a  little  book  of  fourteen 
years  ago.    He  was  entertained  recently 
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at  the  Sayoy  Hotel  by  some  literary  men, 
including  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  his  old  pupil. 
Among  the  guests  of  the  evening  were 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Mr.  John  Davidson, 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton  and  Dr.  Richard  Gar- 
nett,  another  veteran,  who,  although  he 
has  retired  from  the  Keepership  of  Printed 
books  at  the  British  Museum,  seems  to  be 
busier  with  his  private  literary  work  than 
ever  he  has  been. 

A  very  important  sale  of  books  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  William  Wright  took  place  in 
the  famous  rooms  of  Sotheby,  Wilkinson 
&  Hodge,  during  seven  days  of  June. 
The  catalogue,  which  ran  into  ninety 
pages,  was  of  exceptional  value,  as  it  re- 
produced the  gist  of  400  letters  which 
formed  part  of  the  collection.  Most  of 
them  deal  with  the  stage  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  several  being  written  by 
Kitty  Olive,  Garrick,  Foote  and  Mrs. 
Siddons.  There  were  also  letters  from 
Johnson,  Eichardson,  Reynolds,  Sheridan, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Smollett,  Sterne  and 
Hume.  There  were  two  letters  from 
Washington  Irving,  one  dated  from  Wash- 
ington, in  1843,  to  J.  Wetherell  in  Madrid, 
introducing  "Mr.  George  Sumner,  who 
proposes  to  make  a  short  sojourn  in  your 
city  in  the  course  of  his  tour  through 
Spain.''  A  complete  set  of  Sotheby's  cata- 
logues is  of  enormous  value,  all  the  more 
when  prices  are  attached.  The  firm,  I 
may  note,  dates  from  1744,  and  has  had 
nearly  all  the  important  libraries  since 
that  distant  date  through  its  hands.. 

The  attempt  to  create  a  "  literary 
drama "  in  this  country  proceeds  apace 
despite  many  discouragements.  Within 
the  last  few  months  the  Elizabethan  Stage 
Society  has  given  us  Ben  Jonson's  "  Al- 
chemist," Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Locrine,"  and 
Calderon's  "  La  Vida  es  Sueflo,"  translated 
forty-six  years  ago  under  the  title  of 
"  Such  Stuff  as  Dreams  Are  Made  Of,"  by 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  real  creator  of 
Omar  Khdyy&m.  Then  the  Irish  Literary 


Society  has  produced  in  Dublin  Mr.  W. 
B.  Yeats's  three-act  fairy  play  "The 
Countess  Cathleen,"  which  is  printed  in 
the  new  edition  of  his  Poems,  which  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin  has  just  issued.  Mr.  Yeats 
made  his  mark  as  a  stage  writer  some  five 
years  ago  by  his  beautiful  little  play,  "  The 
Land  of  Heart's  Desii^e,"  which  is  better 
known  to  book  lovers  than  to  playgoers, 
for  the  general  public  did  not  take  kindly 
to  it,  despite  its  curious  beauty,  crystal- 
lized in  its  haunting  motif,  beginning: 

**  The  wind  blows  out  of  the  gates  of  the  day. 
The  wind  blows  oyer  the  lonely  of  heart; 

And  the  lonely  qf  heart  is  withered  away 
While  the  faeries  dance  in  a  place  apart." 

Probably  the  most  memorable  of  those 
"literary  plays"  was  the  production  of 
"  The  Cenci "  in  May,  1886.  The  immense 
impression  which  Miss  Alma  Murray 
made  on  that  occasion  as  Beatrice  has 
never  faded;  and  Lady  Shelley  presented 
her  with  a  gold  locket^  bearing  on  one  side 
Guide's  portrait  of  Beatrice  in  miniature, 
and  on  the  other  a  lock  of  Shelley's  hair. 
Miss  Murray,  who  is  the  sister-in-law  of 
Mr.  Buxton  Forman,  the  great  Shelley 
scholar,  prizes  this  relic  greatly.  I  believe 
no  pictures  of  it  besides  those  I  send  you 
have  ever  appeared  in  America  before. 

The  expected  has  happened,  and  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  most  popular  Lon- 
don morning  newspaper,  the  Daily  Mail, 
has  come  to  an  end.  On  a  former  occa- 
sion I  indicated  that  we  in  this  country 
are,  after  all,  intensely  Sabbatarian,  in  the 
sense,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  of 
wishing  to  keep  Sunday  quite  different 
from  other  days.  I  do  not  say  that  that 
difference  consists  in  the  average  London- 
er's going  to  church,  but  he  strongly  dis- 
likes having  the  occupations  of  the  other 
six  days  thrust  under  his  notice  on  Sun- 
day. The  great  diflSculty  of  the  Sunday 
paper  is  the  want  of  distributing-means. 
The  religious  public,  for  their  part,  rose  in 
a  body,  some  of  them  advocating  the  not 
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very  Christian  policy  of  boycotting  the 
people  who  advertised  in  these  papers,  and 
even  the  people  who  sold  them.  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  lives  next  door  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Daily  Mail,  in  Grosvenor 
Square — I  do  not  state  the  fact  as  cause 
and  effect — made  a  strong  speech  against 
the  Sunday  newspaper,  and  so  the  Harms- 
worths  have  buried  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Mail,  describing  the  act  as  "  a  frank 
concession  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
public/*  They  do  not  for  a  moment  allow 
that  the  paper  has  been  a  failure. 

The  Sunday  Daily  Telegraph  has  now 
followed  suit  with  the  bald  announcement : 
"The  issue  of  the  Sunday  Daily  Tele- 
graph will  be  discontinued.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  has  been  determined  to 
include,  on  and  after  Saturday  next,  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  Sunday 
paper  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  each 
Saturday."  The  stoppage  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  Sir  Edward  Lawson,  the 
owner  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  is  too  astute 
a  man  to  go  on  losing  money,  and  one 
feels  almost  certain  that  these  Sunday 
papers  had  not  been  financial  successes. 

Meantime  the  Harmsworths  are  replac- 
ing their  Sunday  edition  by  a  new  illus- 
trated penny  weekly,  which  was  to  appear 
on  the  17th  of  June.  The  supplement  to 
the  Sunday  edition,  which  was  got  up  in 
the  same  style  as  the  magazine  parts  of 
your  New  York  journals,  was  exceedingly 
well  illustrated  by  line  work,  which  is  at 
the  lowest  ebb  of  incompetency  in  nearly 
all  the  regular  newspapers  that  run  it  in 
this  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 


Daily  Chronicle,  which  has  had  some  excel- 
lent pictures  in  black  and  white.  A  penny 
weekly  illustrated  paper  should  have  an 
enormous  success  if  well  done.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Penny  Ultistraied 
Paper,  run  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  occupies  the  field 
alone.  While  I  am  on  the  subject  I  ought 
to  mention  that  we  are  promised  a  new  il- 
lustrated weekly  by  Mr.  Clement  Shorter, 
who  has  been  for  several  years  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Illustrated  London  News  and 
of  The  Sketch,  Mr.  Shorter,  who  resigned 
his  position  last  month,  has  gone  abroad 
for  a  long  holiday.  The  exact  lines  of  his 
scheme  have  not  been  published,  but  it 
mav  be  taken  for  certain  that  an  editor  of 
Mr.  Shorter's  varied  tastes  is  able  to  turn 
out  a  journal  with  certain  unique  features. 
Meantime  he  has  been  succeeded  on  the 
News  by  Mr.  John  Latcy,  editor  of  the 
Penny  Illustrated  Paper,  whose  father 
conducted  the  News  for  a  great  many 
years. 

Collectors  of  Dickensiana  may  be  glad 
to  know  of  a  little  book  which  I  am  afraid 
will  not  be  readily  distributed  on  your 
side.  It  is  called  "  Mr.  Pickwick's  Kent," 
and  is  a  photographic  record  of  the  Pick- 
wick Country — Rochester,  Chatham,  Mug- 
gleton,  Dingley  Dell,  Cobham  and  Graves- 
end.  This  pamphlet,  which  is  pablished 
at  Rochester,  contains  within  its  ninety 
pages  more  good  Pickwick  matter  than  I 
remember  having  seen  anywhere.  Like 
most  books  published  in  out-of-the-way 
places  it  may  escape  notice. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


LIFE   AND   ADVENTURES   BY   LAND   AND   SEA 


THE  figure  of  Kudyard  Kipling  looms 
large  over  the  mysterious  East,  yet 
there  are  many  corners  of  that  broad  land 
left  unexplored  by  him.  It  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  India  who  is  especially  the  subject 
of  his  study,  and,  while  he  occasionally 
reveals  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tive as  well— ''On  the  City  Wall"  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind — there  is  ample 
room  for  other  books  dealing  with  this 
phase  of  the  subject. 

Such  a  book  is  On  the  Edge  of  the  Em- 
pire,  by  Edgar  Jepson  and  Captain  D. 
Beames,  whom  we  shrewdly  suspect  of  be- 
ing, or  having  been,  respectively  in  the 
civil  and  military  service  in  India.  The 
contents  of  the  book  seem  to  point  to  this, 
at  least,  for  of  its  four  parts  the  first  two 
are  devoted  to  military  service,  the  last 
two  to  civil  affairs.  Many  a  glimpse  we 
get  of  the  things  that  happen  in  the  na- 
tive regiments,  of  which  their  English 
officers  are  either  ignorant,  or  which  they 
deliberately  ignore  for  weighty  reasons  of 
policy.  The  life  of  the  native  at  home, 
and  of  the  oppressions  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected, often  through  the  misuse  of  the 

On  thr  Edos  or  thb  Empirb.  By  Edgar  Jepson  and 
Captain  D.  Beames.  Charles  Scrlbner*s  Sons,  12mo, 
$1.50. 

Thk  Tamiko  or  thb  Jumolb.  By  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle.  J. 
B.  Lipplncott  Co.,  16mo,  $1.50. 

Talbs  or  THB  Malayan  Coast.  By  Rounsevelle  Wild- 
man.  Illustrated  by  Sand  ham.  Lothrop  Publishing 
Co.,  12mo,  $1.00. 

A  Tbzas  Ranobr.  By  X.  A.  Jennings.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  12mo,  $1.26. 

Fub  A2n>  Fbathbr  Talbs.  By  Hamblen  Sears.  Illus- 
trated.   Harper  &  Brothers,  8to,  $1.75. 

Thb  Cougar  Tamkr,  and  Othbr  Storibs  or  Advbn- 
TURE.  By  Frank  Welles  Calkins.  Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Idylls  or  thb  Sba.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
12mo,  $1.26. 

Thb  Story  or  thb  Rough  Ridbrs.  By  Edward  Mar- 
shall.   niuBtrated.    G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 


Faringi's  name,  is  set  forth  with  an  equal 
wealth  of  detail  and  evident  thoroughness 
of  knowledge.  The  book  forms  splendid 
collateral  reading  to  Kipling's  stories, 
though  it  lacks  his  literary  magic;  but 
then,  this  is  fact,  not  fiction.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  sketch  of  an  important 
functionary, "  the  regimental  babu,"  whose 
praises,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Kipling 
has  never  sung: 

'*  Attached  to  every  native  regiment  is  a  staff  of 
civilian  followers.  It  is  not  so  large  as  that  attached 
to  a  British  regiment  in  India,  but  large  enough 
to  form  a  regular  establishment  known  as  the 
Bazaar.  It  has  its  own  chiefs  and  social  grades, 
and  lines  of  its  own,  over  which  floats  the  more  or 
less  fantastic  banner  of  the  Chowdri.  The  aristo- 
crats of  this  community  are  the  civilian  clerks, 
the  priests  of  the  different  religious  denominations 
of  the  native  ranks,  and  the  tailor.  .  .  .  All  have 
their  families  living  with  them.  The  aristocracy, 
indeed,  does  not  live  in  the  Bazaar  if  it  can  find 
quarters  in  the  regimental  lines;  but  in  the  Bazaar 
generally  lives  that  great  being  who  is  called  by 
all  ranks  'Babu.* 

'*  Sometimes  the  schoolmaster  is  the  Babu, 
sometimes  the  head  clerk,  sometimes  the  Chowdri. 
Sometimes  even  the  Babu  is  an  enlisted  man, 
which  secures  him  a  pension  and  renders  him  di- 
rectly subject  to  discipline,  though  he  remains  a 
civilian,  wears  no  uniform,  and  discharges  no  duty 
of  a  soldier.  But  be  he  who  he  may  be,  he  is  the 
man  whose  natural  gifts  have  made  him  the  gen- 
eral factotum ;  he  is  the  principle  of  the  regiment's 
life,  and  without  him  it  can  no  more  exist  than  a 
human  being  without  a  head.  For  the  Babu  is 
the  man  who  greases  the  wheels. 

**In  a  corps  in  which  the  men  are  of  one  race, 
the  officers  of  another,  there  must  needs  be  many 
points  of  friction.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world 
it  is  impossible  to  learn  of  one's  self  what  the  native 
soldier  really  wants.  He  is  too  stupid  to  sec  that 
the  Sahibs  cannot  possibly  know  what  they  have 
never  learned  or  seen,  and  he  will  always  believe 
that  they  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  life  as  inti- 
mately as  he  does  himself.  Consequently,  in 
making  his  requests,  he  leaves  out  nearly  every- 
thing which  would  make  his  meaning  plain ;  he  is 
generally  incapable  of  expressing  his  ideas  even  to 
himself;  and,  lastly,  he  suffera  from  a  total  want 
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of  mental  perspective  and  an  extremely  limited 
vocabulary. 

''Here  is  where  the  Babu  comes  in.  He  has 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  each  Sepoy's 
private  affairs  ;  he  can  understand  all  their  dia- 
lects after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  and  he  also  knows 
all  about  the  Sahibs  and  understands  very  well 
their  difficulties,  though  his  knowledge  of  English 
is  often  scanty.    .    .    . 

"  How  the  Babu  fits  his  place  is  inconceivable, 
unless  it  is  that  he  is  a  Itmis  natures.  Though  an 
Indian,  he  lacks  the  utter  selfishness  of  his  race. 
He  will  attend  to  the  affairs  of  strangers,  even 
when  his  own  affairs  claim  his  time,  and  for  the 
most  part  out  of  pure  benevolence.  Some  of 
them,  of  course,  make  it  a  lucrative  business  ;  but 
their  reign  is  short.  The  real  Babu  reigns  till  his 
death.    .    .    ■ 

"  Young  officers  often  fume,  and  curse  *  the  old 
idiot'  at  first,  but  they  soon  learn  to  know  his 
kindliness,  and  bless  the  quiet,  ready  old  man  who 
saves  them  again  and  again  from  the  consequences 
of  the  carelessness  and  happy-go-lucky  ways  inci- 
dental to  the  *  boiled  brains  of  nineteen.' 

"  He  dry-nurses  the  cubs  and  gives  the  weary 
Adjutant  many  an  extra  hour  for  polo.  When 
the  Quartermaster  has  his  annual  madness  over 
that  never- enough- to-be-execrated  equipment 
ledger  and  stock-taking  of  regimental  stores,  the 
Babu  puts  all  straight  in  a  few  hours  and  pre- 
serves the  youth  to  the  service.  When  the  Wing 
Commanders  wax  wroth  during  the  inspection 
fever  days,  and  the  Colonel  goes  about  like  a  lion- 
ess robbed  of  her  whelps,  then  the  Babu  acts  as  a 
buffer.  He  leads  the  Colonel,  when  most  danger- 
ous, into  by-paths,  where  he  can  expend  his  blas- 
phemy and  agitation  with  least  harm  to  himself 
and  the  regiment.  When  the  General  inspects 
those  *  books,'  all  eyes  turn  prayerfully  to  the 
Babu.     .     .     . 

*'When  the  Chowdri  has  lost  heavily  in  his 
speculations  he  consults  the  old  Babu,  and  shortly 
finds  his  recalcitrant  bunniahs  willing  to  assist 
him  in  his  difficulties.     .     .     . 

**  I  don't  know  what  happens  when  the  Babu 
dies.  It  is  a  disaster  I  have  never  seen,  and  I 
hope  I  never  may." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  tales  of  sin- 
ister, crafty  revenge  in  this  book,  but  we 
get  a  closer  glimpse  of  the  dark  side  of 
the  native  character  in  TJie  Taming  of  the 
Jungle,  a  connected  series  of  stories  of  the 
great  tract  that  skirts  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Himalayas.     Its  people  are  nearer  to  na- 


ture, because  farther  away  from  the  centre 
of  administration,  and  the  author  of  these 
tales  assures  us  that  they  are  true  in  every 
detail,  even  where  they  differ  from  ac- 
cepted India  custom. 

Whereyer  the  Englishman  travels,  he 
carries  England  with  him.  Consequently 
the  Faringi  Sahib  occasionally  gets  into 
trouble  oyer  a  native  woman  in  India,  just 
as  he  does  over  women  at  home.  But  in- 
stead of  getting  his  portrait  in  the  papers, 
and  himself  in  the  divorce-court,  he  gets 
his  head  sliced  off  with  the  local  snicker- 
snee, called  a  khookri^  which  instrument 
seryes  also  to  cut  off  the  woman's  nose. 
Autres  pays,  autres  mmurs.  But  the  ven- 
geance wreaked  by  the  natives  among 
themselves  is  far  more  bitter.  Here  is 
the  story  of  a  child  whose  dog  had  killed 
that  of  a  Sahib : 

**  And  therefrom  came  all  our  woes,  for  onr  folk 
drave  us  from  Budraon,  fearing  trouble  for  the  kill- 
ing of  the  Sahib's  dog,  and  my  father  would  have 
slain  Hasteen  (the  dog),  but  I  restrained  him.  So 
we  went  to  Nyagong,  and  there  thieves  came  by 
night  and  would  have  despoiled  us  of  our  hides,  but 
Hasteen  prevented  them ;  and  thereafter  the  son  of 
the  Jamadar  of  Nyagong,  who  was  a  vain  fellow  and 
wore  his  turban  awry,  walked  lame  for  many  a 
day;  and  the  bunnia  [shop  keeper],  who  is  the 
Jamadar's  brother,  put  ground  glass  in  the  raw 
sugar  he  sold  us — for  so  my  father  said — and  my 
mother  died. 

**  Last  week  my  father  came  not  home,  and  for 
three  days  I  saw  him  not ;  then — I  looking^  on — 
they  drew  a  man  out  of  the  village  well  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back  and  a  great  stone  fas- 
tened to  his  feet — and  it  was  my  father! 

*'  And  this  night  a  flame  leaped  up  from  our  hat, 
and  Hasteen  went  swiftly  forth  into  the  moonlig:ht, 
his  crest  standing  on  his  neck  and  back.  I  fol- 
lowed with  what  haste  I  could,  and  thereafter  I 
came  up  with  Hasteen,  and  he  laid  beside  a  dead 
man,  whose  eyes  were  wide  open  and  on  whose  lips 
was  froth,  and  a  sharp  knife  in  his  hand ;  and  it 
was  the  son  of  the  Jamadar." 

There  are  even  darker  stories  than  this 
in  the  volume,  whose  spokesman  is  the 
mailcart  driver  Ram  Deen,  but  there  are 
other  sides  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  the 
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Terai,  and  the  author  succeeds  in  giving 
a  glimpse  of  the  elemental  impulses  that 
guide  them. 

Still  farther  East,  and  much  farther 
South,  Mr.  Wildman  takes  us  in  his  Tales 
of  the  Malayan  Coast — to  the  Straits  set- 
tlement, where  'a  different  language — the 
Malay — is  heard.  Here  the  Sahib  becomes 
a  Tuan,  a  Tuan  Besar,  even,  if  his  rank 
be  great ;  here  the  sarong  and  Jcahaia  are 
worn,  the  most  practical  garments  for  the 
tropics,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  ladies  of  Batavia  and  Soerabaja,  to 
the  scandalization  of  their  rare  Anglo- 
Saxon  visitors;  here  the  kris  takes  the 
place  of  the  Jchookra;  and  here,  finally, 
prevails  the  custom  of  running  amok, 
whose  utter  unreasonableness  must  have  a 
potent  charm  for  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm, 
who  wishes  to  exterminate  the  London 
firemen  because  they  go  about  extinguish- 
ing beautiful,  artistic  fires. 

Mr.  Wildman,  our  well-known  consul  at 
Hong  Kong,  simply  tells  us  what  he  saw : 
no  need  here  of  the  imagination,  or  even 
of  the  guise  of  fiction,  to  interest  us  in 
his  tales.  They  are  surpassing  strange, 
and  some  of  them  seem  to  tell  of  a  coun- 
try too  fair  for  mortal  eyes  to  see,  but  'tis 
the  truth.  And,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  all  attempt  at  literary  graces  and 
flourishes,  these  sketches  are  distinct  in 
outline,  from  the  idyl  of  a  Malay  woman's 
life  to  the  encounter  with  pirates,  the 
tribute  to  Eajah  Brooke,  and  the  legend 
of  Ophir,  the  secret  of  whose  mines  was 
lost  in  the  days  of  Albuquerque.  The 
sketch  of  "A Malayan  Girlhood''  reminds 
us  in  its  simplicity  somewhat  of  passages 
in  Multatuli's  "  Max  Havolaar,"  probably 
the  best  description  of  native  life  in  India 
(Java)  ever  written.  The  tender  note  of 
that  wonderful  work,  however,  is  lacking. 
Thus,  in  part,  Mr.  Wildman  tells  the  tale : 

"They  called  her  Biisuk,  or  *  the  youngest, '  at 
her  birth.  Her  father,  the  old  jyunghulo,  or  chief, 
of  the  little  kampong,  or  village  of  Passir  Panj- 


ang,  whipered  the  soft  Allah  Akbar,  or  prayer  to 
Allah,  in  her  small  brown  ear. 

**  The  subjects  of  the  punghulo  hroxight  presents 
of  sarongs  run  with  gold  thread,  and  not  larger 
than  a  handkerchief,  for  Busuk  to  wear  about  her 
waist.  They  also  brought  gifts  of  rice  in  baskets 
of  cunningly  woven  cocoanut  fibre;  of  bananas,  a 
hundred  on  a  bunch;  of  duHans  that  filled  the 
bungalow  with  so  strong  an  odor  that  Busuk  drew 
up  her  wrinkled,  tiny  face  into  a  quaint  frown ; 
and  of  cocoanuts  in  their  great,  green,  oval 
husks. 

*'  In  the  seventh  day  Busuk's  head  was  shaven 
and  she  was  named  Fatima;  but  they  called  her 
Busuk  in  the  kampang,  and  some  even  called  her 
Suchi  Busuk,  the  princess. 

"  From  the  low-barred  window  of  Busuk's  home 
she  could  look  out  on  the  shimmering,  sunlit  wa- 
tefs  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  loom  on  which 
Busuk's  mother  wove  the  sarongs  tor  the  pimghulo 
and  for  her  sons  stood  by  the  side  of  the  window, 
and  Busuk,  from  the  sling  in  which  she  sat  on 
her  mother's  side,  could  see  the  ^hing  praus  glide 
by,  and  also  the  big  lumber  tonkangs,  and  at  rare 
intervals  one  of  his  Highnesses  launches. 

"  Sometimes  she  blinked  her  eyes  as  a  vagrant 
shaft  of  sunlight  straggled  down  through  the  great 
green  and  yellow  fronds  of  the  cocoanut  palms 
that  stood  about  the  bungalow;  sometimes  she 
kept  her  little  black  eyes  fixed  gravely  on  the  fly- 
ing shuttle  which  her  mother  threw  deftly  back 
and  forth  through  the  many-colored  threads ;  but 
best  of  all  did  she  love  to  watch  the  little  gray 
lizards  that  ran  about  on  the  palm  sides  of  the 
house  after  the  flies  and  motlis. 

"  When  Busuk  grew  older  she  was  carried  down 
the  ladder  of  the  house  and  put  on  the  warm  white 
sand  with  the  other  children.  They  were  all  naked, 
save  for  a  little  chintz  bib  tied  to  their  necks  ;  so 
it  made  no  difference  how  many  mud-pies  they 
made  on  the  beach,  nor  how  wet  they  got  in  the 
tepid  waters  of  the  ocean.  They  had  only  to  look 
out  carefully  for  the  crocodiles  that  glided  noise- 
lessly among  the  mangrove  groves. 

"At  evening,  when  the  fierce  sun  went  down 
behind  the  great  banian  tree  that  nearly  hid 
Mount  Pulei,  the  kateeb  would  sound  the  call  to 
prayer  on  a  hollow  log  that  hung  up  before  the 
little  palm- thatched  mosque.  Then  Busuk  and 
her  playmates  would  fall  on  their  faces,  while  the 
holy  man  sang  in  a  soft,  monotonous  voice  the 
promises  of  the  Koran,  the  men  of  the  kampong 
answering. 

**  Every  night  Busuk  would  lie  down  on  a  mat 
on  the  floor  of  the  house,  with  a  little  wooden  pil- 
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low  under  her  neck,  and  when  she  dared  she 
would  peep  down  through  the  open  spaces  in  the 
bamboo  floor  into  the  darkness  beneath. 

*'  When  she  was  four  years  old  she  went  to  the 
penager  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  ...  So 
the  days  were  passed  in  the  little  kampong  under 
the  gently  swaying  cocoanuts,  and  the  little  Ma- 
layan girl  grew  up  like  her  companions,  free  and 
wild,  with  little  thought  beyond  the  morrow. 
That  some  day  she  was  to  be  married,  she  knew  ; 
for  since  her  first  birthday  she  had  been  engaged 
to  Mahmat,  the  son  of  her  father's  friend,  the 
punghulo  of  Bander  Bahru." 

Mr.  Wildman's  book  reflects  the  indo- 
lent atmosphere  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
with  unconscious  effectiveness,  and  he 
does  justice  to  more  active  scenes,  such  as 
the  amok  of  Noa.  His  is  the  book  of  one 
who  has  observed  and  understood. 

Romantic  as  may  be  the  Orient,  we 
believe  that  better,  more  healthful,  more 
adventurous  material  may  be  found  in 
the  far  West,  as  it  was  not  so  very  long 
ago,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  even  to- 
day. Mr.  N.  A.  Jennings's  book,  A  Texas 
Ranger,  certainly  confirms  us  in  this  opin- 
ion. Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Texas 
Rangers,  the  risks  they  ran,  the  despera- 
does they  encountered  and  vanquished, 
the  work  of  pacification  they  accomplished 
in  a  lawless,  reckless  country  ?  Mr.  Jen- 
nings was  one  of  their  number,  and  he  re- 
calls his  adventures  with  gusto,  which  he 
communicates  to  his  readers.  No  wonder 
that  his  is  a  good  story,  for  he  saw  the  life 
of  Texas  in  the  earlier  days  in  all  its 
phases.  He  was  consecutively  (not  count- 
ing his  ephemeral  experience  as  a  ranch- 
man) a  quartermaster's  clerk  at  Laredo, 
chief  of  police  of  that  lively  frontier  town 
with  its  swarm  of  "greasers'*  and  its 
aggressive  minority  of  "  gringos,"  a  Mexi- 
can revolutionary,  and,  finally,  a  private 
in  McNelly's  troop  of  Rangers,  with  which 
he  took  part  in  many  deeds  of  derring-do 
in  pursuit  of  cattle  thieves,  desperadoes, 
Mexican  raiders  and  "bad  men"  gener- 
ally.   The  esprit  de  corps  of  these  bold 


supporters  of  law  and  order,  their  friend- 
ships, amusements  and  horseplay  are  de- 
scribed with  spirit,  and  the  reader  comes 
to  understand  fully  the  fascination  of  the 
life.  No  writer  of  picturesque  novels  could 
invent  such  a  succession  of  adventures: 
from  page  to  page  we  follow  Mr.  Jennings, 
and  we  are  sorry  when  the  end  is  reached ; 
but  then,  he  holds  out  a  promise  of  a  book 
of  his  later  adventures  as  a  miner  in  Colo- 
rado. Meanwhile  all  those  in  search  of 
entertaining  light  reading  will  do  well  to 
take  his  book  under  consideration. 

The  burlesque  aspect  of  South  Ameri- 
can revolutions  has  often  been  described, 
and  the  author  tells  his  own  experience 
in  that  line  of  industry  with  great  glee. 
Being  penniless  and  with  nothing  to  do, 
he  and  an  Irishman  named  Ryan  accepted 
the  brilliant  offer  of  a  dollar  per  diem,  if 
they  would  join  the  Mexican  revolution- 
ists outside  Nueva  Laredo,  across  the  Rio 
Grande. 

"  The  revolutionists  [he  says]  numbered  about 
three  hundred  men.  It  was  the  most  villainoas- 
looking  gang  I  ever  had  the  bad  fortune  to  en- 
counter. They  were  guerrillas  of  the  worst  kind. 
They  were  thieves,  cut-throats,  and  cowards,  and 
did  not  possess  one  redeeming  feature,  as  we  very 
soon  discovered." 

The  two  adventurers  were  forced  to  do 
all  the  heavy  work  about  the  camp,  but 
did  not  get  their  promised  dollar  per  day. 
"  We  barely  got  enough  to  eat." 

"  On  the  fourth  day  [Mr.  Jennings  continues] 
we  were  told  they  were  going  to  make  another  at- 
tack on  the  town.  Then  they  gave  us  horses,  and 
pretty  bad  ones  they  were.  Ryan  and  I  did  not 
feel  a  bit  like  helping  those  fellows  to  capture  the 
town,  but  we  had  no  recourse.  We  started  with 
the  troop  just  before  daylight  the  next  morning. 
When  we  reached  the  edge  of  Nueva  Laredo  the 
first  faint  light  showed  in  the  east  above  the  hori- 
zon. For  some  reason,,  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  we  did  not  at  once  begin  to  attack. 
We  waited  until  the  sun  was  up.  Then  the  -order 
to  charge  was  given,  and  we  started  into  town  pell 
mell. 

"  As  we  went  up  a  long  narrow  street,  the  Lara- 
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dists,  who  were  on  the  house-tops  and  in  many  of 
the  windows  of  the  houses,  fired  on  us.  Suddenly 
my  horse  gave  a  jump  and  shot  ahead  like  a  racer 
on  the  home  stretch.  I  tried  to  rein  him  in,  but 
could  not.  He  had  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and 
was  going  like  the  wind.  Then  I  saw  that  he  had 
been  shot  through  the  ear. 

"  By  the  time  I  discovered  what  ailed  ray  horse 
I  was  far  in  advance  of  the  revolutionists.  I  had 
never  led  a  charge  before,  and  it  was  not  of  my 
own  volition  that  I  led  this  one;  but  I  did  it  all 
the  same.  When  I  found  I  was  in  for  it,  I  ceased 
trying  to  hold  my  horse  back.  Instead,  I  urged 
him  to  greater  exertions.  If  there  was  any  glory 
to  be  won,  I  thought,  I  might  as  well  have  the 
credit  of  trying  to  win  it.  So  I  pulled  my  revolver 
and,  yelling  in  true  cowboy  fashion,  fired  at  every 
man  I  saw. 

*'  It  was  exhilarating  and  tremendously  exciting, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  the  danger  in  the  fierce  fun  of 
the  dash  up  that  street.  When  I  reached  the 
market-plaza  I  burst  into  it  with  a  wild  yell  and 
started  around  it  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  while  rifles 
blazed  from  every  side.  If  Americans  had  been 
behind  those  rifles'  I  should  have  fallen  before  I 
had  gone  ten  yards;  but  as  it  was  I  was  not 
touched  by  a  bullet. 

**I  soon  saw  that  the  streets  leading  from  the 
plaza  were  all  barricaded,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  by  which  I  had  entered.  I  had  circled 
twice  around  the  plaza  when  the  revolutionists 
reached  it  and  came  after  me  with  a  series  of 
blood-curdling  yells.  Then,  on  my  third  round, 
I  darted  down  the  street  by  which  wo  had  entered, 
and  every  mother's  son  of  those  revolutionists  fol- 
lowed me.  All  were  shooting  and  yelling,  and  it 
was  exciting  to  a  rare  degree.  But  I  had  had  all 
I  wanted  of  it  for  that  time,  and  I  went  out  of  the 
town  almost  as  Tast  as  I  entere<l  it. 

**  When  we  were  well  clear  of  the  place,  I  reined 
in  my  exhausted  pony  and  waited  for  the  others  to 
come  up.  They  stopped  when  they  reached  me, 
and  to  my  extreme  amazement  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  what  they  called  my  *  bravery.'  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  tell  them  that  I  led 
the  charge  solely  because  I  couldn't  help  it.  If 
they  thought  it  brave  to  ride  into  a  town  and  out 
again  without  accomplishing  anything,  that  was 
strictly  their  business.  They  seemed  to  think  that 
we  had  done  enough  for  one  day,  and  we  rode 
slowly  back  to  our  camp." 

There  is  a  vast  difference,  appreciated 
by  all  true  sportsmen,  between  the  mere 
shooting  of  game  and  the  pleasures  of 


hunting.  Mr.  Hamblen  Sears  lays  stress, 
inferentially,  upon  this  difference  in  his 
volume  of  hunting  and  shooting  stories, 
Fxir  and  Feather  Tales.  They  are  five  in 
number,  dealing  respectively  with  trips 
after  game  birds  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  after  big  game  in 
Norway,  Canada  and  France,  and  upland 
birds  on  a  preserve  on  Robins  Island.  The 
book  is  adorned  with  some  thirty  illustra- 
tions, drawn  by  A.  B.  Frost,  Tavernier 
and  Jaccaci. 

But  Mr.  Sears  is  not  concerned  merely 
with  game.  He  gives  us  outlines  of  his 
companions — a  North-of-Maine  guide,  a 
Cape  Cod  native,  a  Norwegian  reindeer 
hunter,  and  the  chief  huntsman  of  a  large 
pack  for  stag-hunting  at  a  chateau  near 
Paris.  His  description  of  the  latter  sport, 
far  differing  from  anything  of  the  kind 
seen  in  England,  is  particularly  interest- 
ing. Upon  his  arrival  at  the  castle  Mr. 
Sears  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  kennels : 

**  Marquesne.  the  chief  jnqueur  and  general 
commander  of  dogs,  horses  and  men,  is  our  chief 
guide  through  the  buildings.  His  pride  in  his 
animals  is  immeasurable,  and  it  only  needs  a 
question  to  start  him  on  a  discussion  of  the  breed- 
ing of  hounds  in  general.  Most  of  it  is  so  mingled 
with  idiomatic  French  that  no  American  could 
pretend  to  master  it  all ;  but  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  with  the  coming  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  fall  of  the  Kings  of  France  royal  hunting  and 
royal  kennels  died  out,  and  that  since  then  there 
has  been  no  one  prominent  breed  of  hounds  in 
France — nothing  resembliug  the  royal  kennels. 
Each  individual  kennel  now  seeks  to  produce  a 
dog  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  country  and  its 
vicinity.  There  is  also  a  constant  interchange  of 
French  and  English  hounds  ;  and  this  mixture  of 
the  two  races  has  come  to  be  a  science,  developing 
in  one  hound  the  remarkable  scent  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  French  dog,  with  the  greater  speed 
and  endurance  of  his  English  brother. 

**  Marquesnc  held  the  English  sport  in  light 
esteem.  It  was  a  mere  race  to  the  death,  he  said, 
and  they  only  had  one  pack  in  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land— the  Devon  and  the  Somerset  Head — that 
was  capable  of  following  a  stag  in  any  case.  The 
other  packs  were  set  on  a  stag  brought  to  the  meet 
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in  a  box,  and  turned  out  upon  a  country  that  he 
did  not  know.  And  then  he  contrasted  the  two 
methods,  launching  out  into  picturesque  language 
and  giving  a  little  contemptuous  nod  occasionally 
toward  the  British  Isles.  The  object  ought  not  to 
be  to  break  the  game  in  view  at  the  start,  and 
bring  him  to  the  death  after  a  short  run,  but  to 
outwit  him,  to  play  it  out  with  him  on  the  chess- 
board of  the  woods.  The  killing  of  him  was  only 
one  of  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  important  one.  The  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment lay  in  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  to  his  po- 
sition at  each  moment  of  the  run,  or  in  telling 
where  he  was  without  seeing  him.  Give  him 
every  chance,  said  Marquesne,  and  beat  him  at 
his  own  game  1  That  was  the  way  to  hunt  I  That 
was  the  way  they  hunted  in  the  days  of  the  royal 
chasae  d  courre  I " 

The  Cougar-Tamer y  and  Other  Stories 
of  Adventure,  deals  mostly  with  Indians 
and  hunting  in  the  West.  The  author 
often  obtains  happy  effects  with  simple 
means;  he  apparently  has  a  subconscious 
feeling  for  the  harmony  between  subject 
and  treatment;  that  he  is  a  trained  writer 
does  not  appear  decisively  from  his  stories. 
But,  whatever  the  cause,  he  is  generally 
successful  in  the  tales  he  tells,  and,  while 
some  of  them  might  have  been  omitted 
from  the  book  without  harming  its  value, 
it  is  but  just  to  say  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
extremely  readable,  and  deals  with  the  old 
Western  subjects  in  an  original  manner. 
One  of  these  tales  relates  the  experience 
of  a  naturalist  who  was  carried  away  by 
an  avalanche  in  the  Tetons,  which  injured 
his  thigh  and  left  him  helpless,  alone. 
He  succeeded  in  dragging  himself  under  a 
ledge,  and  in  building  a  shelter  of  brush. 
His  resources  consisted  of  a  pocket-dirk,  a 
box  of  matches,  a  lunch  of  hard  biscuit 
and  boiled  meat,  and  his  gun. 

"During  the  latter  part  of  the  night  he  slept  fit- 
fully, awakening  often  from  the  chill  of  his  damp 
bed,  and  putting  fresh  sticks  on  the  iire.  But  for 
the  heavy  flannel  clothing  under  his  suit  of  canvas, 
he  could  not  have  slept  at  all.  Even  a  chinook 
wind  cannot  warm  the  night  air  of  a  snow-covered 
mountain. 

"In  the  morning  his  hip  was  swollen  greatly. 


and  the  pain  was  acute.  About  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  the  gnawing  of  hunger  drove  him  to  eat 
half  a  biscuit  and  a  morsel  of  meat — the  first 
mouthfuls  he  had  permitted  himself  since  be  left 
camp.  The  day  dragged  in  weariness  and  pain, 
and  he  barely  succeeded  in  gathering  wood  enoa^ 
for  the  night. 

"  The  next  day  his  condition  was  still  iprorse. 
He  again  confined  his  food  rations  to  a  half  bisciiit 
and  a  mouthful  of  meat.  He  fired  his  gun  at  in- 
tervals of  three  or  four  hours. 

"  The  fourth  day  since  his  leaving  camp  passed 
miserably,  with  now  and  then  a  signal  shot.  Of- 
ten he  heard  heavy  slides  on  the  mountain  slopes 
above.  The  chinook  wind  was  still  blowing,  and 
the  weather  had  grown  almost  mellow  in  daj 
time.  Bisbee  had  now  quite  lost  hope  of  rescue 
by  Shoshone  Joe. 

"  On  the  fifth  day  water  began  to  run  in  tor- 
rents, and  Bisbee,  burning  with  fever  induced  by 
his  injury,  listened  almost  deliriously  to  the  up- 
roar of  floods  in  a  caSon  below.  Still  he  kept  his 
senses,  and  ate  his  morsels  of  food. 

"  On  the  ninth  day,  as  near  as  he  could  reckon 
afterward,  he,  being  woefully  weakened,  emacn- 
ated  and  starving,  took  a  naturalist's  notebook  and 
pencil  from  a  pocket  of  his  inner  coat,  scrawled 
his  last  will  and  testament  upon  the  fly-leaves, 
tucked  the  book  in  a  crevice  of  the  rocks,  where  it 
must  be  seen  if  his  body  were  found,  and  laj  down 
to  die.     .    . 

"That  night  was  uncommonly  warm,  and  he 
lay  in  a  stupor  of  exhausted  sleep  until  far  into 
the  next  forenoon.  He  awoke  clear-headed  ;  the 
fever  had  left  him  at  last.  Then  he  ate  his  last 
morsel  of  food,  after  two  days  of  fasting.  This 
and  the  long  sleep  renewed  his  strength  tempo- 
rarily, and  now  he  suffered  more  frightfully  from 
the  pangs  of  hunger. 

"  Snow  with  which  to  quench  thirst  still  lay  un- 
der the  edges  of  the  rocks,  but  snow  is  not  food 
He  chewed  the  inner  ends  of  the  bracts  or  seed- 
scales  of  pine-cones,  and  perhaps  these  gave  him 
some  nourishment. 

"  Gaunt  and  famishing,  he  sat  for  a  long  time 
that  day  at  the  opening  of  his  shelter,  his  back 
against  the  rock,  wondering  for  the  thousandth 
time  how  long  such  misery  could  be  endured. 

"All  hope  of  rescue  had  fled.  Sometimes  the 
woe  of  his  situation  would  possess  his  mind  as  if 
not  he  but  some  other  hurt  man,  were  starving 
there  in  loneliness  upon  the  mountain." 

The  author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Cachalot  "  has  a  rare  knack  of  writing 
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fascinatingly  of  the  deep  and  its  wonders. 
His  new  book,  Idylls  of  the  Sea,  he  says, 
presents  but  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  ways  in  which  the  sea  has 
spoken  to  him  during  his  long  acquain- 
tance with  it;  from  which  we  may  deduce 
the  welcome  news  that  his  material  is  still 
far  from  exhausted  :  and,  indeed,  how 
could  the  ocean^s  infinite  variety  be  con- 
tained between  the  covers  of  two  books? 

These  idylls  are  little  pictures — many 
of  them  but  a  few  pages  in  length — ^but 
each  is  complete  in  itself,  presents  a  per- 
fected picture  in  a  manner  that  happily 
conceals  the  art  employed  in  its  making. 
The  studies  in  marine  history  contain 
much  knowledge,  some  of  it  undoubtedly 
known  to  naturalists,  but  all  of  it  con- 
veyed in  a  spontaneous,  interested  manner, 
as  if  the  author  felt  sure  of  having  his 
pleasure  fully  shared  by  his  audience;  and 
finally,  there  are  some  "  Other  Sketches," 
two  of  which  deal  with  the  growing  per- 
centage of  foreign  sailors — mostly  "Dutch- 
men " — in  English  ships.  Mr.  Bullen 
shows  his  affection  for  the  cuttlefish  and 
cachalot  battle  story,  already  told  in  his 
first  book,  by  repeating  it  here  twice,  the 
second  time  with  a  Jonah  complication 
that  will  strain  the  faith  of  even  the  most 
credulous.  But  it  is  a  good  yarn,  with  an 
unexpectedly  good  ending.  The  poor 
whaler,  after  having  been  ejected  from 
the  cachalot's  stomach,  and  taken  aboard 
again  exhausted  and  cruelly  mangled,  tells 
his  wonderful  narrative  to  the  captain, 
who,  with  a  seaman's  superstition,  imme- 
diately holds  forth  as  follows: 

"  I  wish  ter  God  A*raighty  I'd  never  seen  y'r 
face  aboard  my  ship.  Man  an'  boy  I  b'en  spoutin, 
fer  over  forty  year,  an'  never  see,  no,  ner  heam 
tell  ov  sech  a  hell-fire  turn  out.  Yew  'r  a  Jonah, 
thet's  whut  yew  air,  an'  the  sooner  we  get  shet  ov 
ye  the  better  it  '11  be  fer  all  han's,  an'  the  more 
likely  we  sh'l  be  to  hev  some  luck." 

The  man  who  told  the  story  in  Mr. 
BuUen's  presence  then  continued : 


**  This  was  such  a  crusher  that  I  did  not  attempt 
to  reply,  nor,  owing  to  my  condition,  did  I  quite 
realize  the  full  brutality  and  injustice  of  the  man 
as  I  might  otherwise  have  done.  I  crept  forward  to 
my  bunk,  to  find  myself  shunned  by  all  my  ship- 
mates as  if  I  was  a  leper,  which  treatment — as  I 
had  hitherto  been  a  prime  favorite— was  very 
hard  to  bear.  But  in  the  fact  of  ignorant  super- 
stition like  this  I  was  powerless.  So  I  held  my 
peace  and  sat  solitary,  my  recovery  being  much 
hindered  by  the  miserable  state  of  my  mind.  The 
rest  of  the  passage  to  Valparaiso  was  a  time  of  such 
misery  as  I  never  experienced  before  or  since,  and 
I  wonder  that  they  did  not  land  a  hopeless 
lunatic." 

Mr.  Bullen  thus  concludes  the  story: 

'*  There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes'  duration 
after  he  had  finished  his  yam, then  from  one  and 
the  other  came  scraps  of  personalia  confirming  the 
general  outlines  of  his  experiences  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  those  nightmares  of  the  sea  of  incredible 
size  [cuttlefish]  as  attested  by  the  ejeda  of  every 
dying  cachalot.  All  gave  it  as  their  firm  belief 
that  it  must  have  been  a  sperm  whale  that  swal- 
lowed Jonah  in  the  long  ago,  but  it  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  a  man  was  perfectly 
safe  in  the  water  from  a  sperm  whale,  except  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  had  been  detailed,  and 
that  our  friend  had  been  the  victim  of  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  hungry  leviathan." 

In  his  very  interesting  and  scientific  ar- 
ticle on  the  Kraken,  Mr.  Bullen  triumph- 
antly draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Prince  of  Monaco,  an  ardent  student  of 
marine  fauna,  has  been  led,  by  his  own 
recent  discoveries,  to  convert  his  yacht 
into  a  whaler  for  the  express  purpose  of 
throwing  additional  light  upon  these  won- 
derful creatures  so  long  known  to  the 
obtuse  and  careless  whale  fishers. 

Mr.  Edward  Marshall,  who,  happily,  did 
not  die  from  the  wound  he  received  at  Las 
Guasimas,  though  the  battle  for  life  was  a 
bitter  and  protracted  one,  has  made  a 
readable  book  of  his  Story  of  the  Rough 
Riders,  and  one  that  may  well  be  put  be- 
side Colonel  RoosevelVs  own  history  of 
the  famous  regiment,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  gives  some  interesting  glimpses 
of  our  picturesque  and  impetuous  Gover- 
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nor  as  he  appeared  in  the  field  and  in  his 
true  element — a  sharp,  headlong  battle  for 
the  right.  This  side  of  the  history  of  his 
regiment  the  Colonel  naturally  suppressed 
in  his  own  book,  which  is  otherwise  so 
well  filled  with  anecdotes  and  character- 
istic descriptions  of  the  officers  and  men. 
Mr.  Marshall,  too,  tells  many  anecdotes  of 
them,  for  he  observed  closely  during  the 
days  before  he  was  wounded,  and  found, 
of  course,  many  willing  heads  and  hands 
and  feet  to  furnish  him  with  additional 
information  after  he  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  write  his  book.  Thus  we  have 
a  well-balanced  and  authoritative  history, 
and  one  of  the  really  good  books  on  the 
war.  Mr.  Marshall  tells  the  following 
episode  early  in  its  pages.  It  occurred  at 
Las  Guasimas: 

*'In  the  meantime  I  had  gone  down  to  the  left 
with  CJolonel  Wood  and  F  and  D  Troops.  The  first 
wounded  officer  I  saw  was  Captain  James  H.  Mo- 
Clintock,  of  B  Troop.  He  was  leaning,  propped  up 
against  the  tree,  on  the  backbone  of  the  hill,  which 
was  clearly  defined  and  bare  as  the  buttress  of  a 
cathedral.  Two  bullets  had  met  in  his  lower  left 
leg,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  man  suffer  such  pain 
as  he  did.  Months  afterward  I  saw  him,  the  daj 
after  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  and 
from  the  army  with  a  record  of  *  half-total  abil- 
ity.' He  seemed  to  be  very  cheerful  that  day  at 
Las  Guasimas,  and  was  carefully  explaining  to 
Lieutenant  Nicholls  that  the  place  was  altogether 
too  hot  for  any  man  to  stay  in  who  was  not  obliged 


to.  I  shook  hands  with  him  and  got  his  name  and 
address,  as  I  did  of  the  other  woimded,  and  asked 
him  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  for  him. 

"  '  Not  a  damned  thing,'  said  McClintock,  'ex- 
cept get  out.' 

*'  Since  then  he  has  told  me  about  one  of  his 
troopers,  who  after  McClintock  bad  been  forced  to 
lie  down  by  exhaustion,  came  and  lay  close  beside 
him.  He  talked  cheerfully  to  him  and  tried  to 
keep  his  spirits  up. 

"  *  You'd  better  get  out  of  this,'  said  McClin- 
tock.    *  It's  too  hot.' 

**  *  Don't  worry,  captain,'  the  man  replied,  *rm 
between  you  and  the  firing  line.' 

'*  McClintock,  touched  as  he  was  by  this  exhibi- 
tion of  the  man's  devotion,  still  wanted  him  to  get 
away.  He  urged  him  to  leave  him.  The  man  re- 
fused.   Finally,  McClintock  said : 

*<  *  I  am  your  captain,  and  I  order  you  to  go; 
you  are  doing  no  good  to  any  but  me,  here ;  this  is 
no  place  for  a  well  man.    I  order  you.' 

*'  Then  the  man  had  to  tell. 

***!  ain't  no  well  man,'  he  slowly  admitted. 
*  I'm  shot.' 

"  *  Where  ?'  asked  McClintock. 

•*  •  Oh!  it's  only  a  scratch.' 

'*  They  lay  there  in  silence  for  a  long  time. 

"The  fire  began  to  come  from  the  left.  The 
soldier  worked  his  painful  way  around  until  he  was 
again  between  McClintock  and  the  line  of  fire. 
McClintock  was  too  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  eren 
to  speak. 

**  Then  a  hospital  man  came  and  lifted  McClin- 
tock to  carry  him  back. 

"  'Take  him,  too,'  McClintock  managed  to  ar- 
ticulate. 

"  *  No  use, '  said  the  hospital  man ;  '  he's  dead.' " 

A.  S.  Van  Westrum, 


NEW  ENGLAND 


Whoe'er  thou  art,  who  walkest  there. 
Where  God  first  taught  my  feet  to  roam, 

Breathe  but  my  name  into  the  air, 
I  am  content,  for  that  is  home. 

A  sense,  a  color  comes  to  me, 

Of  bay  bushes  that  heavy  lie 
With  juniper  along  the  sea, 

And  the  blue  sea  along  the  sky. 


New  England  is  my  home ;  'tis  there 
1  love  the  pagan  sun  and  moon, 

'Tis  there  I  love  the  growing  year, 
December  and  young,  summer  June. 

I'd  rather  love  one  blade  of  grass 
That  grows  on  one  New  England  hill. 

Than  drain  the  whole  world  in  the  glass 
Of  fortune,  when  the  heart  is  stiU. 


— From  "i\>em«,"  by  Philip  Henry  Savctge, 
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377. — Can  you  rive  any  information  concerning 
Joseph  A.  Altsheier,  the  author  of  "  A  Herald  of 
the  W  est "  and  other  American  historical  novels  ? 

C*  Li*  B* 

Mr.  Altsheler  is  a  native  of  Tennessee.  His 
father  was  German,  his  mother  American.  He 
was  educated  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
and  after  graduation  became  a  journalist,  first  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  now  in  New  York. 


contains  brief  but  accurate  information  concern- 
ing many  of  our  younger  and  minor  writers. 


378. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  something  of 
Emma  Alice  Brown,  whose  poems  have  been  in 
the  papers  for  twenty-five  years  past  ?  Any  facts 
concerning  her  will  be  welcome.  b.  f.  l. 


379. — Who  was  it  that  defined  taste  as  refined 
judgment  ?  c.  h. 

380.— (1)  Is  there  any  more  extensive  history  of 
the  duello  than  the  bnef  articles  in  the  cyclope- 
dias ?    And,  if  so,  what  is  the  best  ? 

(2)  Which  is  the  most  famous  of  the  various 
books  of  table-talk  in  our  language  ? 

(8)  Where  shall  I  look  for  biographies  of  per- 
sons to  whom  some  peculiar  interest  attaches,  but 
who  are  not  famous  enough  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  ordinary  cyclopedias  ?  h.  m.  d. 

(1)  There  are  several.  The  latest  is  an  Ameri- 
can work,  **  The  Field  of  Honor,"  by  Ben  Tru- 
man. Older  ones  are  by  Millingen,  Steinmetz  and 
Douglas.  There  are  also  several  written  in  foreign 
languages,  of  which  English  translations  have 
appeared.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
subject  in  Hone's  "  Table  Book." 

(2)  Of  older  ones,  we  should  say  Selden's,  which 
was  highly  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  by  Cole- 
ridge. Selden  was  contemporary  with  Shakes- 
peare. Of  later  ones,  unquestionably  Holmes's 
**  Autocrat." 

(3)  Brightwell's  **Byepaths  of  Biography" 
(London)  is  good,  but  not  very  extensive.  For 
our  own  country,  probably  "Who's  Who?"  (re- 
cently published  in  Chicago)  is  the  best.  And 
there  are  various  ones  devoted  to  particular  call- 
ings. Oscar  Fay  Adams's  *'  Dictionary  of  Ameri- 
can Authors "  is  one  of  the  latest  and  best,  as  it 


381. — (1)  Can  jou  or  any  reader,  tell  me  what 
is  the  largest  pnce  ever  paid  for  a  single  rare 
book? 

(2)  Also,  what  is  the  largest  price  ever  paid  for 
a  poem  in  proportion  to  its  length  ? 

(3)  Also,  the  largest  price  ever  paid  for  a  single 
magazine  article  ? 

Also,  the  smallest  price  in  each  of  these  cases  ? 

K.  H. 

(1)  We  do  not  know  the  largest,  but  undoubtedly 
the  smallest  was  the  one  cent  for  which  a  copy  of 
Hawthorne's  life  of  Franklin  Pierce  was  sold  at 
auction  some  years  ago.  The  book  was  then  rare, 
but  its  subject  was  not  highly  esteemed.  It  would 
now  bring  several  times  its  original  published 
price. 

(2)  If  we  remember  correctly,  MacmilUMi*8 
Magazine  paid  Tennyson  £10  a  line  for  his  "Sea 
Dreams."  Probably  the  smallest  was  the  £5  which 
Milton  received  for  "  Paradise  Lost." 

(3)  The  most  notable  one  we  recall  was  General 
Grant's  article  on  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  for  which 
the  Century  was  said  to  have  paid  $1,000.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  smallest  has  been  reported. 


382. — Can  you  tell.me  where  to  find  the  nursery 
song  beginning: 

"  There  was  a  little  Rirl 

Who  had  a  little  curl 

Han^ring  down  the  middle  of  her  forehead." 

B.  S.  P. 

We  believe  it  is  in  some  editions  of  "Mother 

Goose,"  but  as  the  two  lines, 

"  When  she  was  good  she  was  very,  very  g^ood. 
And  when  she  was  bad  she  was  horrid," 

complete  the  poem,  it  is  not  necessary  to  look 
farther  for  it. 


383. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  the  follow- 
ing lines  are  found: 

**  Hard  is  his  lot  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  flxed  forever  to  detract  or  praise." 

M.  F« 
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384.. — ^Will  you  kindly  inform  me  who  is  the 
author  of  " Reclaimed, "a  sequel  to  George  Eliot's 
"  Daniel  Deronda"  ?  t.  j.  b. 


385. — Were  there  any  good  works  on  the  Philip- 

Eine  Islands  previous  to  the  recent  publications  ? 
f  so,  what  were  they  ?  c.  d. 

There  was  one,  entitled  **  Twenty  Years  in  the 
Philippines,"  by  Gironiere,  a  Frenchman,  a  trans- 
lation of  which  was  published  by  the  Harpers  forty 
years  ago.    We  do  not  recall  any  other. 


373- — The  book  containing  the  story  described  is 
doubtless  "A  Fountain  Sealed,"  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant.  j.  b.  t. 

Answered  also  by  m.  e.  t.,  a.  h.,  m.  w.  p., 
G.  H.  R.,  and  H.  R.  B. 


386.  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  a  little  poem 
on  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  "  (Acts  xx,  35).  I 
can  remember  only  the  first  verse,  as  follows: 

**  The  kingly  sun  gives  forth  his  rays, 
Asks  no  return,  demands  no  praise. 
But  wraps  us  in  strong  arms  of  life. 
And  says,  distinct  through  human  strife : 
*  If  thou  would^st  truly  nobly  live. 
Give,  ever  give.' " 

H.  C. 


374. — Gray's  Elegy  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Charles  Anstey  and  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  and  was 
published  in  1762.  Without  a  date  of  the  manu- 
script translation  of  ''Ad  Poetam"  it  would  be 
difficult  to  locate  "  E.  C,"  who  possibly,  except 
for  this  translation,  may  have  kept  the  noisel^s 
tenor  of  his  way.  r.  a.  o. 


ANSWERS 

367. — The  quotation  is  to  be  found  in  Emerson's 
essay  on  "Beauty,"  in  "Nature,  and  Other  Ad- 
dresses." This  is  the  passage:  "  How  does  Nature 
deify  us  with  a  few  and  cheap  elements.  Give 
health  and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of 
emperors  ridiculous."  e.  c. 


375. — Any  carpenter,  or  other  good  authority 
on  nails,  will  tell  you  that  all  nails  used  in  doors 
are  "  deadened,"  by  driving  their  heads  below  the 
surface  of  the  door.  The  hole  is  subsequently 
filled  up  with  putty,  and,  when  painted  properly, 
is  concealed  by  the  paint.  b.  b.  h. 

We  fear  this  theory  will  hardly  stand  examina- 
tion. Carpenters  do  not  drive  nails  into  doors. 
They  are  put  together  with  wooden  pins  and  glue, 
and  the  trimmings  are  put  on  with  screiv^.  Id 
other  fine  work  nails  are  treated  as  described 
above,  but  these  cannot  be  called  door  nails. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


TIVERTON  TALES 

Charming  Stories  of  New  Hampshire  country  life  by 
Alios  Bbown,  author  of  '^  Meadow  Grass,"  "  By  Oak 
and  Thorn/*  etc.    12mo,  $1.60. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SWAflP,  AND 
OTHER  PLAIN  AMERICANS 

A  group  of  dramatic  stories  relating  to  the  earlier  history 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  by  Mart 
Hartwbll  Cathbrwood,  author  of  *'  The  Lady  of  Fort 
St.  John.*'    16mo,  $1.25. 

THE  CONJURE  WOMAN 

By  Charlies  W.  Chbsnutt.    16mo.  S1.26. 

"  They  are  like  none  of  the  other  negro  stories  with 

which  we  are  familiar,  and  take  an  exceptionally  high 

place  both  as  a  study  of  race  characteristics  and  for 

genuine  dramatic  interest.*' — Christian  Register^  Boston. 

A  TENT  OF  GRACE 

A  Novel  of  Love  hampered  by  Race  Distinctions,  by 

Adkljna  C.  Lust.    12mo,  $1.50. 

*'  It  reveals  in  a  new  way  the  antagonism  existing  be- 
tween the  Jew  and   the  Christian.'*— ^o3ton  Herald. 

*' Deserves  to  be  placed  among  the  fbremost  novels 
of  the  close  of  this  century."— fif an  Francisco  Chronicle. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  AND  HIS 

FRIENDS 

By  Edward  Uvbrbtt  Halb.  D.D.    With  many  portraits 

and  other  illustrations.    8vo,  S8.00 

A  delightful  book  of  reminiscences  of  Lowell  and  of  the 
interestmg  friends  who  surrounded  him. 

LIFE  OF  EDWIN  M.  STANTON 

The  Life  of  Lincoln's  great  War  Secretary,  by  Oeobok 
C.  QoRBAK.  With  portraits,  maps  and  facsimiles  of 
important  documents.    2  vols.,  8vo,  $6.00. 

THADDEU5   STEVENS 

By  Samuel  W.  MoCall.  One  of  tlie  most  interestini? 
volumes  in  the  American  Statesmen  Series.  16mo,  $1.96. 

THE  ANTIGONE   OF  SOPHOCLES 

Translated  into  English  by  Geoboe  H.  Palmer,  Professor 
in  Harvard  University  With  an  introduction.  Ifinno, 
75  cents. 

This  translation  is  of  equal  excellence  with  Professor 
Palmer's  admirable  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  It  *">iy 
the  force  and  fluency  of  an  original  work. 

HERMIONE  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

By  Edward  Rowland  Sill.    Small  16mo.  $1.00. 
These  poems  are  of  the  same  high  order  of  tnought  and 
poetic  charm  with  Sill's  two  other  books — ^Poems  and 
the  Hermitage. 


N.B.— 5eiiil  for  H.  11.  &  Co.'s  Summer  Bulletin. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  by 
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HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED : 


KRAUSSE'S  RUSSIA  IN  ASIA,  1558-1899 

A  Record  and  a  Study.    With  12  Maps,  Appendix  and  Index.    8yo. 

A  book  on  a  subject  of  great  contemporary  interest,  by  one  of  the  leading  English  authorities. 

DAWSON  AND  MOORE'S  ADRIAN  ROME 

A  contemporary  portrait. 

In  thisLiondon  poet  who  allows  circumstances  to  turn  him  from  his  ideals  and  make  him  a  man  of  fashion,  the 
authors  have  produced  a  notable  character  study  that  will  appeal  to  thoughtful  people.  Tliere  are  two  love  themes 
in  the  book  and  the  conversations  are  often  epigrammaUo.  The  glimpses  of  Universty  life  at  Oxford  are  truly  life- 
like, and  even  the  minor  characters  are  drawn  with  marked  sklU. 

ROOK'S  THE  HOOLIGAN  NIGHTS 

Beine  the  life  and  opinions  of  a  young  and  unrepentant  criminal  recounted  by  himself,  as  set  forth  by 

Clarence  Rook.    12mo,  $1.25. 

The  central  figure  is  the  veritable  ^*  The  Hooligan,"  of  London,  burglar,  ^hief,  and  counterfeiter.  His  actual  ex- 
periences are  set  down  by  his  quondam  acquaintance,  Mr.  Clarence  Rook,  a  journalist.  Alf .  Hooligan  is  a  Cockney 
with  a  humor  and  vernacular  worthy  of  Chevalier.  His  reminiscences  include  interesting  c  minological  informa- 
tion, told  with  the  charm  of  fiction.  This  book  does  for  the  criminal  quarters  of  London  somewhat  what  Hugo^s 
Notre  Dame  de  ParU  did  for  those  of  Paris. 

THEY  HAVE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

The  Second  Impression  of 

GODFREY'S  POOR  HUMAN  NATURE  $150 
Bookman :  "  The  portrayal  of  local  life  [in  a  German 
city],  particularly  that  appertahiing  to  operatic  circles, 
is  full  of  freshness  and  interest.    .    .    It  is  well  written, 
it  is  nobly  felt,  it  is  altogether  an  admirable  work." 

The  Sixth  Impression  of 
HOPE'A  RUPERT  OF  HENTZAU    S1.50. 
Critic  :  **  Better  than  •  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.* " 


OXENHAM'8  GOD'S  PRISONER 

An  extraordinary  tale  of  adventures  in  England  and 
the  Southern  Seas.    12mo,  $1.25. 

Dial :  **  One  of  the  most  captivating  works  of  fiction 
that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read." 

The  Seventh  Impression  of 

WELLS'  HER  LADYSHIP'S  ELEPHANT 

A  humorous  tale.    $1.26. 


YOUNG  LIVES.  By 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VINE.  By 

A  LOST  LADY  OF  OLD  YEARS.  By 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  By 

IDOLS.  By 

THE  HEART  OF  MIRANDA.  By 

A  DELIVERANCE.  By 

BOTH  GREAT  AND  SMALL.  By 

THE  MANDATE.  By 

A  MAN  FROM  THE  NORTH.  By 

THE  REPENTANCE  OF  A  PRIVATE 

By 

PROFESSOR  HIERONIMUS.  By 

HEART'S  DESIRE.  By 

SUNBEETLES.  By 

OF  NECESSITY.  By 


RICHARD  LE  QALLIENNE. 
GERTRUDE  ATHERTON. 
JOHN  BUCHAN. 
FRANK  MATHEW. 


$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


W.J.  LOCKE»author  of ''Derelicts."  1.50 

H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON.  1.50 

ALLAN  MONKHOUSE.  1.35 

A.  E.  J.  LEQQE.  1.50 

Q.  BARON  RUSSELL.  1.50 

E.  A.  BENNETT.  1.25 

SECRETARY.  1.25 
STEPHEN  QWYNNE. 

AMALIE  SKRAM.  1.50 

VANDA  WATHEN-BARTLETT.  1.50 

0.  PINKERTON.  1.35 

H.  M.  GILBERT.  1.35 


JOHN  LANE,  140  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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NOW  READY  I 

And  for  sale  at  the  Bookstores 


I 

The  Autobiography  I 


of  Mrs.  Oliphant 


With    Portraits,     One   Volume,    Cloth. 


$3.50 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COnPANY  have  now  ready  the  long-awaited  Auto- 
biography of  Mrs.  Oliphant.  The  book  contains  portraits,  and  it  has  been 
fully  and  carefully  arranged  by  Mrs.  Coghill,  who  was  for  a  long  time  in  the 
confidence  of  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Aside  from  being  an  interesting  record  of  a  life-long  devotion  to  literature, 
the  book  is  important  in  that  it  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  literary  masters 
and  methods  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  England.  There  was  hardly  a  man  or  a 
woman  prominent  in  English  letters  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  did  not  know  well. 
It  is  hardly  known  in  this  country  what  a  remarkable  woman  she  was,  nor  can 
we  credit  the  list  of  her  books  given  in  the  back  of  the  Autobiography,  so  as- 
tounding does  it  seem  that  one  woman  could  have  written  160  books,  and 
countless  contributions  to  the  magazines,  in  nearly  all  branches  of  literature — 
fiction,  history,  biography,  essays  and  language. 

The  book  is  full  of  strong  passages  and  interesting  reminiscences,  but  we 
cannot  resist  (juoting  the  following  paragraph  from  it,  so  admirably  does  it 
sum  up  the  attitude  which  a  literary  master  frequently  holds  toward  his  work, 
and  so  interesting  is  it  as  a  revelation  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  character: 

"  When  people  comment  upon  the  number  of  books  I  have  written,  and  I 
say  that  I  am  so  far  from  being  proud  of  that  fact  that  I  should  like  at  least 
half  of  them  forgotten,  they  stare, —  and  yet  it  is  quite  true ;  and  even  here  I 
could  no  more  go  solemnly  into  them,  and  tell  why  I  had  done  this  or  that, 
than  I  could  fly.  They  are  my  work,  which  I  like  in  the  doing,  which  is  my 
natural  way  of  occupying  myself,  though  they  are  never  so  good  as  I  meant 
them  to  be.     And  when  I  have  said  that,  I  have  said  all  that  is  in  me  to  say. 

"Freedom!  I  have  never  known  what  it  was.  I  have  always  had  to 
think  of  other  people,  and  to  plan  everything — for  my  own  pleasure,  it  is  true, 
very  often,  but  always  in  subjection  to  the  necessity  which  bound  me  to  them. 
On  the  whole,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  my  own  way,  and  have  insisted  upon 
getting  what  I  wished,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  infinite  labor,  and  of  carrying 
a  whole  little  world  with  me  whenever  I  moved." 
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(iJT  is  a  book  of  wonderjul  delicacy  and  povjtr  both,  but  of  cultured 
power;  in  workmanship  it  stands  among  the  masterpieces  of  modern 
Anglo-Saxon  fiction— finished,  yet  embracing  some  of  tite  great  problems  of 
life,  delicate,  iftoughtful,  and  a  monument  to  the  possibilities  of  the  h 
in  the  hands  of  a  master" — New  York  Mail  and  Express. 


((■piGHT  admirably  nritten  stories."' 
C  —New  York  Ttmti. 

JjT^E^W  recent   volumes   of   short    itoriea 
*■       have   displayed  such  careful  work- 
manship."— Springfield  Kifublican. 

It  interesting  collection  of  short 
s  that  has  come  to  hand  this 
year." — Philadelphia  Times. 

^ULL  of  a  certain  kind  of  distinction." 
—Tbe  Ottiloak. 


«'T'H 


«pu: 


ii 


A  BRILLIANT   writer    and   critic   of 
modern  society." 

— Chicago  Timei-HeraU 
four  are  masterpieces  without 


"A\" 


flaw." 

—New  York  Mail  and  Exprt 


fipXHIBITING  in   the   highest    degree 
d     that  rare  creative  power  called  liter- 
ary genius." — 7ht  Bookman. 
44  A  LL   the  stories  are  clever,  and  man- 
•^     aged  with  exceptional  finesse." 

—Philadelphia  Preii. 
jj  CHOWS  fertility  of  imagination,  keen 
O     observation,  and   a  rare  faculty  for 
character  drawing." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
44  A  THOROUGHLY  well  done  piece  of 

■Tl     work."- New  York  Sun. 
JJItlTRS.    WHARTON'S   ability   is   be- 
IVX     yond  question." — Boston  JourHal. 
ttA    BOOK  of  really  great  value." 
**  — Boston  Traiucripl. 


44  TN  the  nay  of  Action  we  have  seen  nothing  this  year  that  has  impressed  us  so  much  as 
^  Mrs.  Wharton's  book.  There  ii  a  finish,  an  assurance,  and  a  tenacity  of  grasp  about 
her  work  that  show  her  to  be  already  an  accomplished  literary  artist  ;  while,  as  we  have  said 
before,  Mr.  James  himself  has  nothing  to  teach  her  in  those  half-elusive  but  exquisitely  efl^ec- 
tive  strokes  that  reveal  in  an  instant  a.  whole  mental  attitude  or  the  hidden  meaning  of  a  pro- 
found emotion. "—Professor  HARRr  Thurston  Peck  in  Tbe  Boatman. 
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STRONG   HEARTS 

By  GEORGE  W.  CABLE 

73mB,   $I.2S 

4t  T^ESCR1PT1VE  passagei,  just  u  brim- 
J^  ming  fftlh  poetic  charm  u  any  that 
have  flowed  from  his  pen,  can  be  found  in  each 
[of  the  three  stories^],  and  the  picture  of  the 
storm  on  the  Solitary's  island,  his  self-appointed 
prison,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  Mr- 
Cable,"  — Literature. 


lessans  are  i 
multitttdt."— 
Ckicttge  Interior 


c.o,« -.«.,..  ACROSS  THE  CAMPUS 

A  Starr  of  CoUtc*  Lib  iiao,  $1.30  BY  CAROLINE  H.  FULI.ER 

H  'T'HE  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  college,  which  Is  called  Harland  in  the  story,  but 
^  which  is  Smith  in  reality,  and  of  the  personal  relations  of  the  girls,  is  painted  with 
great  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  The  author  succeeds  in  conveying  a  vivid  sense  of  the  atmosphere 
and  feeling  of  the  place.  It  is  a  book  that  would  fill  a  girl  with  a  longing  to  go  to  college,  and 
recall  a  thousand  delightful  memories  to  a  woman  who  bad  been  through  college." 

— Brooklyn  Lift. 
ON  THE    EDGE    OF    THE    EMPIRE 
BY  EDGAR  JEPSON 

AND  CAPT.  a  BEAMES 
I2ma,  Sr-so 

CoHTiHTS  !  In  the  Lina— On  the  Blooity  Border- 
In  the  Baiiir— Elsewhere. 

H  'T'HE  native  and  his  primitive  emotions  hold 
^  the  centre  of  the  stage.  This,  combined 
with  the  marked  ability  of  Mr.  Jepson  and  Capl. 
Beames,  gives  to  the  book  exceptional  interest  and 
'  value." — New  York  tribune. 

THE   AMATEUR  CRACKSMAN 
BY  E.  T.  HORNUNG 

Fourth  thauiaad  iivib,  Si.sj 

CoNTEHTt  :  The  Idei  af  March — A  Coitume  Piece 
—Genllemen  and  Playtit— Lc  Premier  Pas— Wilful 
Murder— Nine  Poin.i  of  the  Liw— The  Reiurn  Match 
—The  Gift  of  the  Empe.ot. 

(i  INHERE  is  not  a  dull  page  from  beginning  to 
^     end.   It  is  exciting  at  times  in  a  breathless 
vray.    You  have  the  sensation  of  being  on  the  spot, 
of  participating  in  the  adventures." 

— New  York  Evening  Sun, 

A  TEXAS   RANGER  by  n.  a.jennings  ""■»,  sr-i^s 

it  lUfUCH  has  been  written  about  the  Texas  Rangers,  but  perhaps  the  Itillest   account   of 
"*■     their  history  and  work  during  the  troublous  days  that  followed  the  Civil  War,  and 
lasted  for  nearly  a  generation,  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume.   .   .   .   The  book  Is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  southwestern  frontier." — Springfield  Republican. 
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*'  Exhaling  the  flavor  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  admirable  in  American  life*' 
London  Daily  Mail. 

RED  ROCK 

By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 

Forty-fifth  Thouand  J2mo^  $1*50  Ulustrated  by  atncdliirt 

ii  TN  <  Red  Rock  *  we  have,  possibly,  the  best  story  dealing  with  the  American  Civil  War 
^  and  the  history  of  the  South  subsequent  to  that  g^eat  struggle  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Page  knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  he  has  dealt  with  it  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner. Through  all  this  long  narrative — ^twice  as  long  as  most  novels  are  nowadays — Mr. 
Page  leads  us  with  a  steady  hand.** — London  Speaker. 

THE  STOLEN 

treat  his  fresh  material  with  a  sim-  O  1  vllv  > 

plicity  which  imparts  a  sense  of 

strong   reality.     The   newspaper 

life  has  a  lasting  fascination,  and 

I  think  the  most  ignorant'  must 

feel  something   of  its  charm   in 

these  tales.** — W.  D.  Howells. 


rvith 

frontispiece 


l2mo^ 


$l.2S 


U  JiJ[^'  WILLIAMS  has  had 
*"A     the    good    fortune    to 


AND  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  STORIES 

By  JESSE  LYNCH 
WILLIAMS 

Attthor  of  ^Princeton  Stories^ 


THE  CONFOUNDING 
OF  CAMELIA 

By  ANNE  DOUGLAS 
SEDGWICK 

Author  of  ^THE  DULL 
MISS  ARCHINARD  "^ 

WINDY  CREEK 

BY 

HELEN  STUART  THOMPSON 

i2mo^  $1.2 J 

IF  I  WERE 

A   MAN 

By  HARRISON 
ROBERTSON 

44  ^O  say  that  it  is  well 
A  written  and  altogether 
readable  does  not 
serve  the  turn  of 
criticism  ;  it  is 
more. ...  A  strong 
picture,  unques- 
tionably touched 
with  the  fascina- 
tion of  genius." — 
The  Independent. 


44  4  Hj^HE  Confounding  of  Camelia '  is 
^  indeed  good,  and  more  than 
good  ;  it  is  fresh,  delicately  original,  and 
finely  observed.  .  .  .  Camelia  is  such  a 
heroine  as  many  novelists  dream  of,  but  few 
can  draw." — ^London  Academy, 


J2mo^ 
$1.25 


A  SERIES  of  sketches  which  tell  in  a  straight- 
forward and  quite  unconventional  way 
the  story  of  a  community  of  Colorado  settlers 
who  are  new  in  literature.  These  people  are 
characterized  by  Miss  Thompson  with  an  un- 
failing instinct  for  what  is  poignant  and  hum- 
orous in  them. 

A  CIVILIAN 
ATTACHE 

By  HELEN  DAWES 
BROWN 

44  nj^HE  ride  of  the  Lieuten- 
X  ant  and  the  fair  visi- 
tor  along  the  dry 
river  bed  in  front 
of  a  threatening 
cloud  burst  is  ab- 
solutely thrilling. 
All  in  all,  this  must 
be  called  a  very 
readable  story. ' ' — 
Boston  Journal. 


Three   Volumes 

In  the 

IVORY  SERIES 

Each  idmo^  75  cents 


SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES 

STORIES  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  NAVY 
By  ANNA  A.  ROGERS 

44  \T/^^^  touch  a  sympathetic  chord.   .   .   .  They 
VV      have  all  a  bright,  artistic  perception  and  a 
touch  of  nature  that  wins  the  heart.** — Philadelphia 
Times. 
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SCRIBNER'S    NEW    IMPORTATIONS 


rHE  juTHORirr  os  the  Philippines 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

A  Political,  Geographical^  Ethnographical,  Social,  and  Commercial  History  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  its 
Political  Dependencies,  embracing  the  whole  period  of  Spanish  rule.  By  John  Foreman,  F.R.G.S.  Second 
edition,  carefully  revised  throughout,  including  the  latest  facts  up  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  rule.  With  thirty- 
two  full-page  illustrations,  maps  and  plans.      Medium  8vo,  pp.  640.     1^5.00. 

Mr.  Foreman  was  the  authority  on  this  subject  consulted  by  the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL 

A  Biography.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  facsimile  frontispiece  in  colors,  twenty- 
nine  full-page  illustrations  and  twelve  smaller  ones,  including  various  authentic  portraits  of  the  Protector  himself, 
of  other  members  of  his  family,  and  of  other  important  personages,,  most  of  which  have  been  obtained  from  orig- 
inals not  easily  accessible  to  the  public,  and  some  of  which  have  never  before  been  reproduced,  i  vol.  royal 
quarto,  paper,  uniform  with  *'  Queen  Victoria/*  published  last  year.  Edition  de  Luxe  on  Japanese  paper,  limited 
to  35  copies  for  America,  net,  $50.00.     Edition  on  Fine  paper,  limited  to  224  for  America,  net^  $20.00. 

%*  Ap«rt  from  the  artiitic  quality  of  this  remarkable  volnme  it  ha«  the  highest  value  as  a  biography,  as  Dr.  Gardner  is  the  firs 
authority  on  that  period  of  history. 

THE  WOLSELEV  SERIES.    VOLUrtE  5 

Edittd  fy  C»ftain  W.  H.  Jamtt^  R.E. 

CROnWELL  AS  A  SOLDIER 

By  Lieut.-Col.  Baldock.     With  1 1  m^ps.     Demy  8vo,  $6.00. 

To  the  many  aspects  under  which  Cromvell  has  been  considered  there  Is  here  added  the  first  authoritative  estimate  of  him  as  a 
practical  soldier  from  the  pen  of  a  practical  soldier  of  the  present  day.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baldocic  takes  the  reader  through  all  Crom- 
welfs  campaigns,  criticising  him  alike  as  a  tactician  and  a  strategist,  and  showlnjc  how  far  he  was  the  father  of  modem  military  sys- 
tems.   The  book  makes  appeal  to  the  general  reader  no  less  than  the  military  enthusiast. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  BUILDERS 

The  Story  of  a  Great  Guild.     By  Lkadcr  Scott*     About  80  full-page  illustrations.     Royal  8yo,  ^6.00. 

In  this  work  the  veil  is  liAed  from  the  mysteries  of  medlsevai  Free  Masonry  and  the  great  Cathedral-bnilding  age  is  explained. 
The  work  is  divided  into  four  books,  treating  respectively  ofi  I.  Romano-Lombard  Architects;  II.  The  First  Foreign  Emigrations 
of  the  Guild}  III.  Romanesque  Architects;  IV.  Italian,  Gothic,  and  RenalMance  Architects. 

THE  WORKS  OP  LORD  BYRON 

A  New  Text,  Collated  with  the  Original  MSS.  and  Revised  Prooft,  which  are  still  in  existence,  with  Many  Hitherto 
Unpublished  Additions.  This  willbe  the  most  complete  Edition  of  Lord  Byron*s  Works,  as  no  other  editors 
have  had  access  to  the  original  MSS.  With  portraits  and  illustrations.  To  be  completed  in  12  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  $2  00  each. 

POETRY 
Edited  by  Brnbst  Hartlbt  Colbridgb. 

Vol.  I.      The  Early  Poems.  [Read;        Vol.  I. 

Vol.  II.    Commencing  with  The  Thyrza  Poems   and  Chllde       Vol.  II. 
Harold.  [Rtadj        Vol.  III. 


LETTERS 

Edited  by  Rowland  E.  Prothbro. 

1788  to  1811. 
181 1  to  i8f  A. 
1814  to  1816. 


fRead^ 
Rtmdf 
[In  tht  Press 


CHARLES  DICKENS'S  WORKS 

Completion  of  the  Gadshill  Edition.      Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.      In  34  vols.,  square  crown  8 vo,  1(1.50  each. 

This  edition  of  Dickbms*s  Works  is  the  most  complete  and  handsome  that  has  yet  beea  published.  It  is  printed  on  Special  Pa- 
per from  New  Type,  and  bound  in  scarlet  doth  with  Kilt  tops.  The  Original  Illustrations,  inseparably  associated  with  Dlckens*s  Wri- 
tings, by  Sbymour,  Hablot  K.  Brownb,  Cruikshank,  Pinwbll,  Walkbr,  Landsbbr,  Maclisb,  Lbbch,  Marcus  Stonb, 
Cattbrmolb,  Barnard,  Lukb  Pildbb,  are  all  primed  from  an  unused  Set  of  Duplicate  Plates  in  the  possession  of  the  Publishers,  or 
from  Plates  re-engraved  for  this  Edition.  In  some  instances,  where  the  Illustrations  were  not  of  uniform  merit,  fresh  ones  have  been 
drawn  to  take  their  place  by  Charlbs  Grbbn,  Mauricb  Grbiffbnhagbn,  Harry  Furmiss,  F.  H.  Townsbnd,  A.  Jules  Good- 
man, etc.,  and  are  reproduced  in  Photogravure. 

Mr.  Andrbw  Lang  contributes  Introductions  and  Notes  to  each  Work,  and  a  Gbnbral  Essay  on  the  Works  of  Charlbs 
DiCKBNS  by  Andrbw  Lang  appears  in"  Rbprintbd  Pibcbs,''  the  last  Volume. 
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United  States  (New  Edition) 
Canada  (Out  of  print,  new  edition 

preparing) 
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Austria Z.TO 
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Egypt 4.50 
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Paris  and  its  Environs             .    ^1.80 
Palestine  and  Syria    .                    }.6o 
Spain  and  Portugal                   .     4.80 
Switzerland         ....     1.40 
Traveler's  Manual  of  Conversa- 
sation,   in    English,  German, 
French, and  Italian                        .90 
Conversation  Dictionary,  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  snd 
Italian 90 
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AUTHORS !  Have  you  MSS.  of  Stories,  No- 
vels, or  of  other  Literary  work  ?  We  give  expert 
Revision,  criticism,  advice  as  to  disposal,  and 
read  MSS.  of  all  kinds  on  reasonable  terms  for 
Publishers  and  authors.  Address  for  circular 
(K)  and  references^ 
Editorial  Bureau,  uo  Uberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

EstabUshed  1867. 

J.  W.  BOUTON 

RARE    AND    STANDARD    BOOKS 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  NOVELS 

Early  Printed  Books,  First  Editions,  Bindings,  etc 

so  ^est  28th  Street,  New  York 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH 

BOOKBINDING 

PLAIN  AND    AETISTIC 

IN  ALL  VARIETIES  OP  LEATHER 

HENRY  BLACKWELL, 

5«  Unlrerslty  Place,  cor.  10th  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

A.  S.  CLARK, 

174  Fulton  Street,    -     -    New  York  City, 

HAS  PRINTED  A  ' 

CATALOGUE 

Which  Is  numbered  47,   and  contains  an  interaeting 

variety. 


Antiqae   and   Modern    Books 

Comprifllng  FIRST  EDITIONS,  in  original  bindings,  of 
American  and  English  authors,  DRAMATIC  LIT  ERA 
TURE  (biographical  and  historical),  Bibliography,  Art 
Occultism,  etc.,  etc.    Catalogues  on  application. 

P.    K.    FOLEY, 
26  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 


OLD  BOOKS       RARE  BOOKS 
CHOICE  BOOiCS    QUAINT  BOOKS 
TYPOGRAPHY     TOPOGRAPHY 
BOOKS  ON  ALL  SUBJECTS 

FIRST  EDITIONS,  ETC.,  ETC. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  pronounced  to  be  the  most  origina^ 
znd  interesting  WsX  \ss\xcA.    364  pages,  8 vo,  570  reproductions 
o/plaies,  portraits,  and  title-pages.    Post  free.   6  shillings  i  which 
amount  is  deducted  from  first  purchase  of  30  shillings). 

PICKERINO  &  CHATTO,  Antiquarian  Booksellers 

66  Haymarket,  St.  James's,  London,  S.  W. 

RARE  AND 
VALUABLE  BOOKS 

Fine  condition.  Catalogue  80  illustrated 
with  21  reproductions  of  unique  books  or 
remarkable  historical  bindings. 

J«  Pearson  &  Co. 

5  Pall  Mall  Place  London,  England 


When  Searching  For 

OLD  BOOKS  TRY 

t  CHARLES  P.  EVERITT, 

^  J8  EAST  23d  ST.,  NEV  YORK 
New  Books  at  Special  Rates 
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CATALOQUB5  FREE 


ESTABUSHED  IN   1886. 

QLD  MAGAZINES  AND  OTHBR 

^     PERIODICALS.     Sets,  volumes,  or  odd  nac&bers. 

'h.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  ioth  St.,  New  York. 

AUTHORSI 

Do  you  desire  the  ^honest  and  able  ciiticiain  [cC  your 
story,  essay,  poem,  bioRntphy,  or  its  skilled  revision  ? 
Such  work,  said  G^eorge  w.  Curtis,  is  ''  done  as  it  should 
be  by  The  Easy  Chair's  friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  let- 
ters. Dr.  Titus  M.  Coan."  Send  for  circular  B.  or  for- 
wardYyour  book  or  MS.  to  the 

N.  Y.    BUREAU  OP  REVISION  70  PIftli  Avcmc 

LIBRARIES 

Our  topically  arranred  General  Library  List  of  the  Standard 
and  New  Books  of  all  publishers  revised  to  date  has  just  left 
the  press.  It  will  be  found  of  gjeat  use  by  Librarians  and  aU 
others  having  occasion  to  select  titles,  and  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application.  Estimates  on  proposed  additions  to  public  and 
private  libraries  promptly  furnished  by 

THE  BAKER  &TAYLOR  CO. 

WholMal*  Books,  5  &  7  Eiri  mh  St.,  Now  York 

BOOKS 

AUTOGRAPHS 
PORTRAITS 

Catalogruee  Hailed  to  Buyers 

Picking  up  Scarce  Books,  etc.,  a  Specialty 

AMERICAN  PRESS  CO.,  Baltimor«,  Md. 

FIRST   EDITIONS  OF 

MODERN   AUTHORS 

including  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  Ainsworth,  Stevenaoo, 
Jeflfen^.  Hardy,  Kiplmg.  Books  illustrated  by  G.  and  r! 
Cruikshank,  Phiz.  Rowlandson,  Leech,  etc.  The  Larvest 
and  Choicest  Collection  offered  for  Sale  in  the  World  Cata- 
logues issued  and  sent  post  free  on  application.*  Books 
bouRht.      Walter  T.  Spkncer,  27  New  Oxford  St.,  London, 


pOOKS,  SECOND-HAND   AND    NEW,  Standard  and  R 
-^     Book!  bought.    Cstaloguea  istaed. 

B.  W.  JOHNSON,  1  E.  4ind  St.,  N.  T 
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AKAlllAIl  Edition  of  Burton's  Arabian  Nig^hta. 
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FOR    SUMMER    READING. 
MARY    CAMERON,    A   Romance    of  Fisherman's    Island. 

295  po^ee,  cloth  and  gilt.    Price,  $1.00. 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

"  The  story  is  one  of  in'eat  promise."    Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

BENJ.  H.  SANBORN  &  GO^  Publishers, BOSTON,  MASS. 


IN  FRIENDSHIP'S  NAME 

AND 

WHAT  MAKES  A  FRIEND  ? 

Definitions    and   opinions  from   various  sources 
collected  and  compUed  by  VOLNBY  STREAMER. 
Ea^^  1  vol.,  Ifhno^  bound  in  Japanese  Vellum^  Deckle 
Edges^  $1.S5 

BRBNTANO'S,  31  Union  Square,  New  York. 

CHEAPEST     BOOKSTORE 

IN    THE    WORLDI 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and  Second-Hand 
Books  in  the  Universe. 

At  a  Grkat  Rkduction  from  Fubushers*  Pbicbs. 

Send  us  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  Book  you  may  de- 
sire, and  we  shall  quote  prices  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
Mammoth  Catalogue  Fhek. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

8J  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

8d  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park.  N  E  W  YO  R  K . 

Nkw  York,  Sing-Sing-on-thc-Hadton. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  K"/" 

ranccd  coantt  in  Art  and  Motic.  Albert  Rett  Parsoof,  Mufical 
Director.  One  lionr  fiom  New  York.  32nd  year  begins  Sept. 
X7tli.  Miss  C.  C.  Fuller,  Principal. 


AUTHORS 


New  or   rejected  BOOK 
MS.    carefully    reviewed 
without  charge  or  preju- 
dice.    Published  if  embodying  sufficient  merit. 
BA5TBRN  PUB.  CO.,  61  Court  Street,  Boston,  flass. 

Canadian  Polk-Llfe  and  Folk-Lore,  by  Wil- 
liam Parker  Qreenough,  **Q.  De  Montau- 
ban,"  author  off  **  The  Cruise  of  a  Woman 
Hater,"  with  numerous  illustrations  by 
Walter  P.  Qreenough.    8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

IfyoQ  ar«  going  to  the  Canadian  Woods  you  will  find  enter- 
tainment in  ^*  Canadian  Folk- Life  and  Folk- Lore"  by  William 
Parker  Greenough.  It  is  not  of  the  made-to-order  sportin  k  Dook 
rariety,  which  narrates  huge  stories  and  surprising  adventures. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  interesting  **  habitants"  of  Canada  who 
will  be  your  guides  ;  it  tells  of  their  songs  and  stories,  and  gives 
some  of  the  music  of  the  chansons  that  your  trapper  will  sing  for 
you  as  you  paddle  home  from  the  evening's  fishing.  The  quaint 
customs  of  these  people,  their  religion,  their  curious  land-tenure 
and  their  language,  are  written  about  by  one  who  has  lived  among 
them  for  ten  years.  The  book  mikes  no  pretenses,  and  has  the 
spontaneous  charm  of  an  intelligent  amateur.  The  ^^  winter  ex- 
cunion/'  which  concludes  it,  is  particdlarly  entertaining. — Lift. 

J.  R  TAYLOR  &  CO-, 

PUBLISHERS, 
66  Fifth  AvcnuCf   -    -    -    New  York. 


THE  GODHOOD 

O  F      M  AN  ^  MIKALOWITCH. 

I%e  Boston  Globe  says:  **  Imagine  the  out- 
bursts of  righteous  condemnation  that  would 
f  oUow  the  reading  of  ^  The  Gtodhood  of  Man  *  at 
an  *01d  Orchard*  camp  meeting.  The  author 
of  this  work  goes  at  the  Bible  with  the  sledge 
of  an  iconoclast,  smashing  all  of  the  old  estab- 
lished fotmdation  stones  of  religion." 

For  sale  by  AMERICAN  NEWS  CO.  and  all 
Newsdealers,  or  order  direct  from 

NICHOLAS    MICHELS, ' 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  III. 

Paper,  26c.    Cloth,  60c. 


GEO.  E.  LITTLEFIELD 

Dealer  in  Old^  Rare  and  Curious  Books^ 
Town  Histories^  Genealogies^  Biographies^ 
Travels^  Books  Relating  to  the  Indians^ 
Historical  Pamphlets^  and 

SCARCE  AMERICANA* 

67  Cornhill,  Boston  Send  for  Catalogut 

2  PHIL  MAY  NOS.       3  BEGINNERS  NOS, 
2  MEISSONIER  NOS. 

An  for  50  Cents 

Address  THE  ART  STUDENT, 

S32  W.  2afd  Stfeet,  N«  Y. 

REVISED  FOR  1899. 

THE  COMPLETE  POCKET 
GUIDE  TO  EUROPE. 

BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Edited  by  E.  C.  &  T.  L.  Stedman.  One  volume,  full 
leather  binding,  $1,257  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or 
sent  post-paid  for  the  price  by  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 
861  &  858  Sixth  Avenue  (cor.  4(8thSt.),  New  York. 

WILLIAM   J.    CAMPBELL, 

1218  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

[ESTABLISHXD  I860.] 

Dealer  in  Rare  Books,  Americana,  Engraved 
Portraits  for  framing  and  for  extra  illus- 
trating. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
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The  accompanying  cut  shows  the  exact  size  of  a  novelty 
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